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ng statement 
es its wing so 
8 with Japan, 
ing also San Francisco 
t although on the map o 
pies apparently so 
to be one-third the 


ant a position, itis: 
the United States and 
islands measures 
erence of the globe. 
n, known eee ales 


its seal fisheries alone, 
ried to the treasury the original cost of the pur- 


2 aska is an English coruption of the native word’ 
Al-ak-shak, which means a great country or continent. | 
Captain Butler, an English officer “crossing that great 
“north land,’’describes it ashaving ‘Rivers whose sin- 
gle lengths roll 2000 miles of shore line; prairies over 
which a traveler can steer for weeks without resting 
his gaze on aught save a dim verge ofever-shifting hor- 
izon; mountains rent by fivers, ice-topped, glacier- 
scarred, impassible; forests whose sombre pines darken 
a region half as large as Europe.” Itis described as 
“The: Feat island region of ithe United States, having 
off its southern coast an archipelago rivalling the bet- 
1 own archipelagoes of the Southern Pacific.” Dr. 
don Jackson from whom we quote the above, the 
well known writer and indefatigable worker as Gov- 
ernment Superintendent of Education in Alaska, and 


who has recently planted ahew mission station of our 


to in the Chnrch al Home and Abroad. “Dr. 
writes from Point I arrow a most northern 
( It seems he 
a... ‘across the Behring Straits tol the Asiatic side 
ye must not be surprised to find him next sum- 
2 . missions; among the ‘Tehooktchees 


Jackson Bites ‘All the vessels have been lying 
dge of the ice pack from one to two weeks, 
to getin. The iceleft Point Barrow so that 
ips could get in four days ago. I have visited 
ly allthe native villages on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska and fourin Siberia. Have been over to Asia 


three times so far. The Arctic ice-pack eprering an area 
almost as large as all Europe, is close by us.’ 

Dr, Guernsey, of New York, tells us that ‘It is not 
uncommon for the Japanese junk disabled on the ocean 
to ae the great J apanese Gulf stream on our 


aos at, ‘can count more than a dozen of these junks 
ae complement of seamen, wrecked upon the 
Alaskan coast. The island communication stretches 
from our coast almost to Japan, and the passage across 
Behring : straits is so short as to admit of free commun- 
ication from one coutinent to the other.” Tempered 
by Japan Gulf stream the southern Alaskan coast 
aad charms which modern tourists have learned to ap- 
preciate. An inland sea, guarded by ‘‘the great moun- 
tainons islands of Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, 
Prince of Wales, Wrangell and others, form a com- 
plete breakwater, so that the traveller can enjoy an 
voyage of 1000 miles Without getting out to sea 
ithout sea-sickness, the tri 


p being made through 
els Berscou the islands = main Hone a ss 


the inhabitants. Their oe i 
: theism, the remains of Asiatii 
in superstition, deifying | 
: oe aurora, | 


25,000 


Pe 


sions of the Pred (ofan cht a 
ols, the largest of which wi 
hospitals and native homes form a Christian village at 
Sitka, a noted center of light and blessing. Two hun- 
dred happy boys and girl, re under instruction, whose 
early history savors of tragedy, some having been res- 
cued from slavery and some haying escaped the pen- 
alty inflicted upon witches. Several graduates of the 
school haye made Christian homes for themselves in 
cottages adjacent, and others are now working at trades 
acquired in the school, or are teachers to their own 
people. 
‘we had a steamer every week crowded with tourists. 
Some came who were opposed to anything being done 
for the Indians except to kill them, to see if anything 
good could “come'out of Nazareth.” Ihave had sey- 
eral tell me that their visit here had converted them; 
and that now they will do allthey can for us.’? The 
spiritual aspect of the\work is its most blessed feature. 
Mr. Austin relates further that “‘by the capsizing of a 
large canoe while on its way to the fur-sealing grounds 
eight ofour people were drowned. One man wasa 
graduate of our school anda good swimmer, but lost 
his life while trying to save his sister. It melted our 
hearts as the husband of one of the lost arose inour 
prayer-meeting and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, and with trembling voice told how he had lost 
everything, and thanked God that He had prevented 
him from killing himself. Chief Kenilkoo wants to 
have a missionary sent to his people at Angoon, the 
old village two miles from Killisnoo. He came here 
and stayed nearly a year that hemight learn about God 
and the way of salvation, and with his wife joined our 
church at our last communion.” 

Surely the cry of these people for the bread of life 
has “entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,”? 
What child of God can be deaf to-the ery? H.E. B. 

W. Ex. Com. H. M., 53, 5th Ave., N. Y: 
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ee oe Show at the Fair. / 89, - 


Alaska is going to have an exhibit of its own 
at the. world’s fair in Chicago.: It will include 
among other things a very complete collection 
illustrating the arts and industries of the 
natives. Ivory carvings from whale and wal- 
rus teeth, furs, costumes, canoes and numer- 
| oug other things of interest will be displayed. 
There will be a mining show representing 
| the gold and silver productions of Alaska. The 
fisheries of Uncle Sam’s. arctic province will 
| also have an important placein the exhibit. 
Seals, walrus and other marine beasts of that 
region will be included in the assemblage of 
|| curiosities, and the methods and weapons by 
which they are killed will be shown. The fishes 
of those waters will be illustrated by stuffed 
| specimens from the great salmon of various 
species to the candle fish, which the people use 
for a light with a wick stuck through it.: 

The most important part of the exhibit will 
be furnished by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, which has quite an extensive Alaskan 
museum in San Francisco, 
contained in this collection have been gathered 
during years past. by captains i in the employ of 
the great fur-trading concern.’ The museum 
will be transported practically entire to Chi- 
cago. 


The Rev. A. E. Austin writes, “last summer | 
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DWENTY-BPIVE CENTS 


es BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AM®RICA. 


- A Proclamation. 


| L, Ba 


The following provisions of the laws of the United States are hereby 
published for the information of all concerned. 

Section 1956, Revised Statutes, Chapter 3, Title 23, enacts that: “No 
person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, or other fur- 
bearing animal within the limits of Alaska Territory, or in the waters thereof ; 
and every person guilty thereof, shall, for each offence, be fined not less 
than two hundred nor more than one thousand Dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both, and all vessels, their tackle, apparel, furni- 
ture and cargo, found engaged in violation of this Section shall be forfeited, . 
: but the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to authorize the killing 
of any such mink, marten, sable, or other fur-bearing animal, except fur seals, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to prevent the killing of any fur seal, and to provide for the exe- 
cution of the provisions of this section until it is otherwise provided by law, 
nor shall he grant any special privileges under this Section.” 

Section 3 of the act entitled “An Act to provide for the protection of 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska”’ approved March 2, 1889, provides that: 

“Section 3. That Section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby declared to include and apply to all the dominion of the 
United States in the waters of Behring Sea, and it shall be the duty of the 
President at a timely season in each year to issue his proclamation, and 
cause the same to be published for one month at least in one newspaper (if 
any such there be) published at each United States port of entry on the 
Pacific coast, warning all persons against entering such waters for the pur- 
pose of violating the provisions of said section, and he shall also cause one 
or more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise said waters and 
arrest all persons and seize all vessels found to be or to have been engaged 
in any violation of the laws of the United States therein.” 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States, 
pursuant to the above recited statutes, hereby wara all persons against 
entering the waters of Behring Sea within the dominion of the United States, 


- 
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for the purpose of violating the provisions of said section 1956, Revised 
Statutes ; and I hereby proclaim, that all persons found to be, or to have 
been engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States, in said 
waters, will be arrested and punished as above provided, and that all vessels 
so employed, their tackle, apparel, furniture and cargoes will be seized and 
forfeited. 


Gn testimonn whereoi, | have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this fourth day of April, one 
[ SEAL. | thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, and of the independ- 
s). ence of the United States the one hundred and fifteenth. 
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BENJ HARRISON 
i By the President : 
’ JAMES G. BLAINE 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION 
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PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


o> Tee - 


Whereas an agreement for a modus vivend? between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty in relation of the Fur Seal Fisheries in Bering Sea was 
concluded on the fifteenth day of June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
one, word for word as follows : 


“ Agreement between the Government of the United States and the Government of Her Brit- 
tanic Majesty for modus vivend? in relation to the Fur Seal Fisheries in Bering Sea. 


For the purpose of avoiding irritating differences and with a view to promote the friendly settle- 
ment of the questions pending between the two governments touching their respective rights in 
Bering Sea, and for the preservation of the Seal species, the following agreement is made without 
prejudice to the rights or claims of either party. 


1. Her Majesty’s Government will prohibit until May next, Seal killing in that part of Bering 
Sea lying eastward of the line of demarcation described in Article No. 1 of the Treaty of 1867 between 
the United States and Russia, and will promptly use its best efforts to ensure the observance of this 
prohibition by British subjects and vessels. 


2. The United States Government will prohibit Seal killing for the same period in the same 
part of Bering Sea and on the shores and islands thereof, the property of the United States, in excess 
of seventy-five hundred, to be taken on the islands for the subsistence and care of the natives, and 
will promptly use its best efforts to ensure the observance of this prohibition by United States citizens 


and vessels. 


3. Every vessel or person offending against this prohibition in the said waters of Bering 
Sea outside of the ordinary territorial limits of the United States, may be seized and detained by the 
Naval or other duly commissioned officers of either of the high contracting parties, but they shall be 
handed over as soon as practicable to the authorities of the nation to which they respectively belong, 
who shall alone have jurisdiction to try the offense and impose the penalties for the same. The 
witnesses and proofs necessary to establish the offense shall also be sent with them. 


4. In order to facilitate such proper inquiries as Her Majesty’s Government may desire to 
make, with a view to the presentation of the case of the Government before Arbitrators, and in 
expectation that an agreement for arbitration may be arrived at, it is agreed that suitable persons 
Jesicnated by Great Britain will be permitted at any time, upon application, to visit or to remain upon 
the Seal Islands during the present Sealing Season for that purpose. 

Signed and sealed in duplicate at Washington, this fifteenth day of June, 1891, on behalf of 
their respective governments, by William F. Wharton, acting Secretary of otate of the United States, 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, G. C. M. G. K.C. B., H. B. M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 


eee WILLIAM F. WHARTON, [Seal. | WILLIAM PAUNCEFOTE, [Seal.] 
Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of 

America, have caused the said agreement to be made public to the end that the same and every part 

thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States of America and the citizens 


thereof. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to 


be affixed. | 
Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, and of the Independence of the United States, the one 


d and fifteenth. 
hundre BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


By the Prestdent. 


WILLIAM F. WHARTON, 
Acting Secretary of State.” 
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SEAL FISHERY BEHRING’S SEA) ACT, 18091. 


54 Vict. | CHAPTER 10. 

AN ACT to enable Her Majesty, by order tn council, to make special pro- 
weston for prohibiting the catching of seals in Behring’s Sea by Her Mayz- 
esty’s subjects during the period named in the order. (11th Fune, 1897.) 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. (1) Her Majesty the Queen may, by order in council, prohibit the 
catching of seals by British ships in Behring’s Sea, or such part thereof as 
is defined by the said order, during the period limited by the order. 

(2) While an order in council under this act is in force— 

(a) A person belonging toa British ship shall not kill, or take, or hunt, 
or attempt to kill or take, any seal within Behring’s Sea during the period 
limited by the order; and 

(6) A British ship shall not, nor shall any of the equipment or crew 
thereof, be used or employed in such killing, taking, hunting, or attempt. 

(3) If there is any contravention of this act, any person committing, 
procuring, aiding, or abetting such contravention shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor within the meaning of the merchant shipping act, 1854, and the ship 
and her equipment and everything on board thereof shall be forfeited to 
Her Majesty as if an offense had been committed under section 103 of the 
said act, and the provisions of sections:103 and 104 and part 1o of the said 
act (which are set out in the schedule to this act) shall apply as if they were 
herein reénacted and in terms made applicable to an offense and forfeiture 
under this act. 

(4) Any commissioned officer on full pay in the naval service of Her 
Majesty shall have power, during the period limited by the order, to stop 
and examine any British ship in Behring’s Sea, and to detain her, or any 
portion of her equipment, or any of her crew, if in his judgment the ship is 
being or is preparing to be used or employed in contravention of this section. 

(5) If a British ship is found within Behring’s Sea having on board 
thereof fishing or shooting implements or seal skins or bodies of seals, it 
shall lie on the owner or master of such ship to prove that the ship was not 
used or employed in contravention of this act. 

2. (1) Her Majesty the Queen in council may make, revoke, and alter 
orders for the purposes of this act, and every such order shall be forthwith 
laid before both houses of Parliament and published in the London Gazette. 

(2) Any such order may contain any limitations, conditions, qualifica- 
tions, and exceptions which appear to Her Majesty in council expedient for 
carrying into effect the object of this act. 

3. (1) This act shall apply to the animal known as the fur seal, and to 
any marine animal specified in that behalf by an order in council under this 
act, and the expression “seal” in this act shall be construed accordingly. 

(2) The expression “Behring’s Sea” in this act means the seas known 
as Behring’s Sea within the limits described in an order under this act. 

(3) The expression “equipment” in this act includes any boat, tackle, 
fishing, or shooting instruments, and other things belonging to the ship. 

(4) This act may be cited as the seal fishery (Behring’s Sea) act, 1891. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A Proclamation. 


The following provisions of the laws of the United States are hereby 
published for the information of all concerned. 

Section 1956, Revised Statutes, Chapter 3, Title 23, enacts that: “No 
person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, or other fur- 
bearing animal within the limits of Alaska Territory, or in the waters thereof; 
and every person guilty thereof shall, for each offence, be fined not less 
than two hundred nor more than one thousand Dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both; and all vessels, their tackle, apparel, furni- 
ture and cargo, found engaged in violation of this Section shall be forfeited ; 
but the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to authorize the killing 
of any such mink, marten, sable, or other fur-bearing animal, except fur seals, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to prevent the killing of any fur seal, and to provide for the exe- 
cution of the provisions of this section until it is otherwise provided by law; 
nor shall he grant any special privileges under this Section.” 

Section 3 of the act entitled “An Act to provide for the protection of 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska” approved March 2, 1889, provides that: 

“Section 3. That Section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby declared to include and apply to all the dominion of the 
United States in the waters of Behring Sea; and it shall be the duty of the 
President, at a timely season in each year, to issue his proclamation and 
cause the same to be published for one month in at least one newspaper, if 
any such there be, published at each United States port of entry on the 
Pacific coast, warning all persons against entering said waters for the pur- 
pose of violating the provisions of said section; and he shall also cause one 
or more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise said waters and 
arrest all persons, and seize all vessels found to be, or to have been, engaged 
in any violation of the laws of the United States therein.” 

Now, therefore, I, BENsamtn Harrison, President of the United States, 
pursuant to the above recited statutes, hereby warn all persons against 
entering the waters of Behring Sea within the dominion of the United States, 
for the purpose of violating the provisions of said section 1956, Revised 
Statutes ; and I hereby proclaim, that all persons found to be, or to have 
been, engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States, in said 
waters, will be arrested and punished as above provided, and that all vessels 
so employed, their tackle, apparel, furniture and cargoes will be seized and 
forfeited. 

gnu testimony whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and sixteenth. 


BENJ HARRISON 


[SEAL. | 


By the President : 
JAMES G. BLAINE 
Secretary of State. 


Convention between the United States of America and Great Britain for the 
Renewal of the Existing ‘Modus Vivendi” in Behring’s Sea. 


Whereas by a Convention concluded between the United States of 
America and Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the twenty-ninth day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, the High Contracting Parties have agreed to 
submit to Arbitration, as therein stated, the questions which have arisen 


between them concerning the jurisdictional rights of the United States in 
the waters of Behring’s Sea and concerning also the preservation of the 
fur-seal in, or habitually resorting to, the said sea, and the rights of the citi- 
zens and subjects of either country as regards the taking of fur-seal in, or 
habitually resorting to, the said waters ; and whereas the High Contracting 
Parties, having differed as to what restrictive regulations for seal-hunting 
are necessary, during the pendency of such Arbitration, have agreed to ad- 
just such difference in manner hereinafter mentioned, and without prejudice 
to the rights of either party : 

The said High Contracting Parties have appointed as their Plenipoten- 
tiaries to conclude a Convention for this purpose, that is to say : 

The President of the United States of America, James G. Blaine, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States; 

And Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Dis- 
tinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Knight Commander 
of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty to. the United States ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in due and good form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following Articles : 

ARTICLE I, 


Her Majesty's Government will prohibit, during the pendency of the 
Arbitration, seal-killing in that part of Behring Sea lying eastward of the line 
of demarcation described in Article No. 1 of the Treaty of 1867 between 
the United States and Russia, and will promptly use its best efforts to en- 
sure the observance of this prohibition by British subjects and vessels. 


ARTICLE II. 


The United States Government will prohibit seal-killing for the same 
period in the same part of Behring’s Sea, and on the shores and islands 
thereof, the property of the United States (in excess of seven thousand 
five hundred to be taken on the islands for the subsistence of the natives), 
and will promptly use its best efforts to ensure the observance of this pro- 
hibition by United States citizens and vessels. 


ArTICLE III. 


Every vessel or person offending against this prohibition in the said 
waters of Behring Sea outside of the ordinary territorial limits of the United 


ee eee 


States, may be seized and detained by the naval or other duly commissioned 
officers of either of the High Contracting Parties, but they shall be handed 
over as soon as practicable to the authorities of the nation to which they 
respectively belong, who alone shall have jurisdiction to try the offence and 
impose the penalties for the same. The witnesses and proof necessary to 
establish the offence shall also be sent with them. 


ArtiIcLe IV, 


In order to facilitate such proper inquiries as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment may desire to make with a view to the presentation of the case and 
arguments of that Government before the Arbitrators, it is agreed that 
suitable persons designated by Great Britain will be permitted at any time, 
upon application, to visit or remain upon the seal islands during the sealing 
season for that purpose. 


ARTICLE V. 


If the result of the Arbitration be to affirm the right of British sealers 
to take seals in Behring Sea within the bounds claimed by the United States, 
under its purchase from Russia, then compensation shall be made by the 
United States to Great Britain (for the use of her subjects) for abstaining 
from the exercise of that right during the pendency of the Arbitration upon 
the basis of such a regulated and limited catch or catches as in the opinion 
of the Arbitrators might have been taken without an tndue diminution of 
the seal-herds; and, on the other hand, if the result of the Arbitration 
shall be to deny the right of British sealers to take seals within the said 
waters, then compensation shall be made by Great Britain to the United 
States (for itself, its citizens and lessees) for this agreement to limit the 
island catch to seven thousand five hundred a season, upon the basis of the 
difference between this number and such larger catch as in the opinion of 
the Arbitrators might have been taken without an undue diminution of the 
seal-herds. 

The amount awarded, if any, in either case shall be such as under all 
the circumstances is just and equitable, and shall be promptly paid. 


ARTICLE WE 


This Convention may be denounced by either of the High Contracting 
Parties at any time after the thirty-first day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three, on giving to the other Party two months notice 
of its termination; and at the expiration of such notice the Convention shall 
cease to be in force. 


ArTIcLe VII. 


The present Convention shall be duly ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, 
and by her Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
either at Washington or at London as early as possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Convention and have hereunto affixed our seals. _ 

Done in duplicate at Washington, this eighteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 


JAMES G. BLAINE: [SEAL | 
[SEAL. ] JULIAN, PAUNCEFGAE: 


Andasch-= Clara Willa 


Rear Admiral 
Commander:in Chief. — 
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Wasuincton, Agril 25, 1892. 
Conmandergnesi. evans; US? Ni 
Commanding United States Naval force in Bering Sea. 
SIR: — 

In pursuance of the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain, dated April 18, 1892, for a modus vivendi respecting the taking of 
seal in Bering Sea, you will cause the vessels under your command to 
warn all American and British vessels they meet outside of Bering Sea not 
to enter the prohibited waters of that sea for the purpose of sealing, and 
you will deposit on board of each vessel so warned a copy of the conven- 
tion, of the President’s proclamation, dated February 15, 1892, of the 
British Seal Fishery (Bering Sea) Act, 1891, and of these instructions. 
Entry of notice and warning will be made upon the register of all vessels 
notified. 

Any vessel found to be, or to have been, employed in sealing within 
the prohibited waters of Bering Sea whether with or without warning, and 
any vessel found therein, whether warned or not, having on board implements 
for taking seal, or seal skins, or bodies of seals, will be seized. 

The prohibited waters include that part of Bering Sea east of the line 
of demarkation marked upon Hydrographic Office Chart No. 68. 

The commanding officer of the vessel making the seizure will, at the 
time thereof, draw up a declaration in writing, stating the condition of the 
seized vessel, place and date of seizure, giving latitude and longitude, and 
circumstances showing guilt. The seized vessel will be brought or sent in 
charge of a sufficient force to insure delivery, together with witnesses and 
proofs and the declaration of the officer making the seizure, if American, to 
Sitka and there delivered to the officer of the United States District Court 
at that place, and if British, to Unalaska and there delivered to the senior 
British naval officer.in Bering Sea. The master of the seized vessel, her 
mate or boatswain and such portion of her crew as can conveniently be 
carried therein will be sent as prisoners with the vessel to suffer the penalty 
of the law. 

A signed and certified list of the papers of the seized vessel will be 
delivered to the Master thereof, and a duplicate copy will be transmitted 


with the declaration. 


Very respectfully, 
B. F. TRACY, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


q 
q 
* 


BS Sir:— 
: 


In accordance with a proclamation by the President of the United States, a copy of which is herewith handed you 


) also a copy of the convention between the United States and Great Britain, dated April 18, 1892, a copy of the British 


4 


purpose of sealing. 
You will be shown by the Boarding Officer a chart defining the limits of the prohibited waters. 


Respectfully, 


sae eeseeeeeeeenenereeeseseere sakutiatesss 1 eee S. N. d 


Commanding. — 


tasers. Master. 
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ORNS). shh eee eee ct ee fee 


Wationa? Coucational Wssociation 


Of (Be United States. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y., JULY 12-15, 1892. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


E. H. Cook, President, R. W. STEVENSON, Secretary, J. M. GreENwoop, Treasurer, 
Flushing, N. Y. Wichita, Kan. Kansas City, Mo, 
W. R. GarreTT, First Vice-President, N. A. CALkins, Chairman of Trustees, 
Nashville, Tenn, New York City, 


EXECUTIVE CIRCULAR No. 2. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, FLUSHING, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1892. 
To the Board of Directors, N. E. A.: 


/ 


The Executive Committee take pleasure in announcing that arrangements are progressing favorably for the 
next meeting of the Association, to be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 12-15, 1892. Satisfactory arrangements 
have been made by the Local Committee at Saratoga to provide for the comfort and convenience of the members 


of the Association. 


Advices received from State Managers, Directors and Members of the Association in all parts of the 
United States and Canada indicate a cordial interest in the Saratoga meeting and point to a large attendance. 
The active co-operation of the Directors is confidently invoked to insure its success. The following items of 


information are presented for reference : 


1. The Bulletin of the Association will be issued about the first of April, giving detailed information in 
reference to railroad rates, excursions, hotel and boarding rates and accommodations, and other matters of 
interest. It will also contain outline programs of the meetings of the Association and the several 


Departments. 


2.\ The following is the local organization of Saratoga: Executive Committee—E. N. Jones, Chairman ; 
A. deR. McNair, Secretary; Thomas Douglass, John Shipman, Col. D. F. Ritchie. inance Committee—Thomas 
Douglass, Chairman; C. C. Lester, Geo. M. Crippen, Col. H. S. Clement, A. D. Seavey, Deyoe Lohnas, C. B. 
Thomas, Hon. John Foley, W. R. Waterbury, W. H. Bockes, Hiram Tompkins, Col. Geo. P. Lawton, W. W. 
Worden. Committee on Hal/ls—John Shipman, Chairman; R. F. Knapp, W. B. Huestis, John J. Wandell, 
J. M. Ostrander. Committee on Hotels and Entertainment—O. B. Kipp, Chairman; R. A. Stewart, T. R. Kneil, 
Miss A. M. Spence, Miss A. P. Osborne, and members of the Saratoga Teachers’ Association. Ratl/roads and 
Transportation—Col. D. F. Ritchie, Chairman; Geo. I. Humphrey, Jas. L. Prindle, J. W. Burdick, Hon. T. 
F. Hamilton. Reception Committee—Gen. W. B. French, Hon. J. W. Houghton, Hon. J. W. Crane, Hon. E. 
T. Brackett, Hon. W. A. Pierson, Hon. Henry Hilton, Dr. Chas. F. Dowel, Mr. Franklin W. Smith, 


Mr. S. A. Rickard. 
[OVER. 


3. The following have been appointed Managers: 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL MANAGERS. 


Alabama, J. W. Morean, Jr., Florence. New Hampshire,. C. C. Rounps, Plymouth. 
Alaska, . SHELDON JACKSON (Washington, D. C.) New Mexico. Hiram HApL_ey, Las Cruces. 
Arizona, GEO. W. CHENEY, Tombstone. New York oe SHEER KCAN WILLIAMS Clenemtnlie! 
Arkansas, - T, A, FUTRALL, Marianna. Northern, 

California, . J. W. ANDERSON, Sacramento. Diner ane Joun M. Mitne, Geneseo. 
Colorado, W. E. Knapp, Denver. : : 

Connecticut, VerRGIL G. Curtis, New Haven. 1 abetted t C. E. Gorton, Yonkers, 
Delaware, A. N. Raus, Newark. : 


District of Columbia, 


Z. RICHARDS, 1301 Corcoran St., Washington, 


New York State, ) 
Mohawk Valley, M. J. MICHAEL, Rome. 


Florida, F. L. Kern, Lake City. New York State, ) Ww B é 
Georgia, . Eu er B. Smiru, La Grange. Long Island. § °"" J. BALLARD, Jamaica. 
Idaho, _ J. E. Harroun, Boise City. New Jersey, J. M. GREEN, Trenton. 
Illinois, . E. C. Hewert, Normal. North Carolina, E. ALEXANDER, Chapel Hill. 
Indiana, W. A. BELL, Indianapolis. North Dakota, F. W. Caruro, Bismarck. 
Indian Territory, . T. J. PArKs, Tahlequah. Ohio, . . EpwIn B. Cox, Xenia. 
Towa, C. P. Rocrers, Marshalltown. Oregon, E. B. McELroy, Salem. 
Kansas, . J. N. WiLkinson, Emporia, Pennsylvania, E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 
Kentucky, . W. H. BArTHOLOMEW, Louisville. Rhode Island, GEORGE F,. WisTON, Providence. 
Louisiana, GrorGE J. RAMSEY, Clinton. South Carolina, . W. D. MAYFIELD, Columbia. 
Maine, M. C. FERNALD, Orono. South Dakota, CORTEZ SALMON, Pierre. 
Maryland, E. B. PRETTYMAN, Baltimore. Tennessee, . FRANK GoopMAN, Nashville. 
Massachusetts, Wo. E. SHELDON, 3 Somerset St., Boston. Texas, ALEXANDER Hocc, Fort Worth. 
Michigan, WALTER S. PERRY, Ann Arbor. Utah, . . J. F. MILLspauGu, Salt Lake City. 
Minnesota, S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Vermont, H. H. Ross, Burlington, 
Mississippi, . . J. R. Preston, Jackson. Virginia, . . Jouwn E. MAssey, Richmond. 
Missouri, Joun T. BucHANAN, High School, Kansas City. Washington, J. M. Hirr, New Whatcom. 
Montana, . . J. M. HAmiILton, Missoula. West Virginia, . W. H. ANDERSON, Wheeling. 
Nebraska, . 2 He RE GorBErT, ork: Wisconsin, W. E. ANDERSON, Milwaukee. 
Nevada, . W. C. Dovey, Carson City. Wyoming, . J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 
CITY MANAGERS. 
New York, N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th Street. Philadelphia, EDWARD Brooks, Supt. Public Schools. 


Brooklyn, Joun H. Watsu, Assistant Superintendent Public Schools. 


CANADIAN MANAGERS. 


British Columbia, . Prince Edward ) 
Manitoba, . GoGGIN, Winnipeg. Island, ee Did SMCLEOD, Chae 


Sav: 

1B), Ve 
New Brunswick, . J. R. Incu, Fredericton. Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, A. H. McKay, Halifax. Quebec, 


Pope, Victoria. 


James L. HucGues, Toronto. 
. Exson I. RExForD, High School, Montreal. 


4. All communications with reference to the Volume of Proceedings of the Toronto meeting should be 
addressed to the permanent custodian, Mr. Z. Richards, 1301 Corcoran Street, Washington, D. C. 


5. All applications for the Bulletin of the Association should be addressed to C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


6. All communications in reference to local arrangements should be addressed to E. N. Jones, Chairman Local 
Executive Committee, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


7. All communications in reference to the business of the Association should be addressed to E. H. Cook, 
President N. E. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


Very cordially yours, 


SECRETARY, “ 
PRESIDENT. 


CIRCULAR. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER CONCERNING THE SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


1892. 46) + 
Department No, BA, G v u i a M v y a Y p “ : \ us v My \ 4 
__ Division of Spocial Avents. a OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, D. C., March 12, 1892. 


For the purpose of more effectually carrying out the law of Congress prohibiting the sale of intaxical - 
ing liquors in Alaska, it is ordered that existing rules and regulations regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Territory of Alaska, pursuant to the act of May 17, 1854, are hereby continued in force 
except as herein modified : 


1. Existing statutes and regulations relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be strictly enforced. 


2. The sale of intoxicating liquors for medicinal, mechanical, and scientific purposes shall be made 
only by such persons in said Territory as have obtained a special permit from the Governor of the Territory 
to sell intoxicating liquors therein, upon the following conditions: That before the application for the permit 
or renewal thereof shall be granted, the applicant shall make and subscribe an oath before an officer 
authorized to administer oaths in said Territory, as follows: 

**T, (name), do solemnly swear that I will not sell, give, or furnish any intoxicating liquors to any 
person otherwise than as provided by law and the regulations established by the Pr esident of the United 
States, under the act of May 17, 1884; and especially that T will not sell or furnish any intoxicating liquors 
to any person who is not known to. me personally, or duly identified; nor to any minor, intoxicated per- 
son, or persons who are in the habit of becoming intoxicated, and that I will not allow any intoxicating 
liquors to be drunk on or about my premises; and I will make true, full, and accurate returns to all cer- 
tificates and requests made to or received by me, as required by said regulations; and said returns shall 
show every sale and delivery of such liquors made by or for me during the month embraced therein, and 
the true signature to every request received and granted ; and such returns shall show all the intoxicating 
liquors sold or delivered to any and every person as returned. ae, 

Such applicant shall also file with his said application a bond to the Governor of said Territory, in 
such penal sum as the Governor shall prescribe, not less than five hundred dollars ($500), conditioned 
that for any violation of said act of May 17, 1884, or the regulations established by the President there- 
under, said bond shall be forfeited. Such bond shall be signed by the applicant or applicants, as princi- 
pal or principals, and by at least two sureties, who shall justify under oath in the sum of five hundred 
dollars ($500) each over and above all indebtedness and exemptions, and such bond shall be approved by 
and deposited with the Governor. The United States and any person or persons who may be injured or 
damaged by reason of any violation of said law, or the regulations thereunder, may have an action upon 
such bond. 

Upon taking said oath and filing said bond, the Governor of said Territory may issue to the applicant 
a permit authorizing him to keep and sell intoxicating liquors as provided by said act and regulations 
made thereunder; and every permit so granted shall specify the building, giving the location thereof by 
street or number, in which intoxicating liquors may be sold by virtue of ‘the same, and the length of time 
the same shall be in for ce, which in no case shall exceed twelve months. 


3. The sale for medicinal purposes shall be made only upon the prescription of a reputable practicing 
ieee of said Territory, stating the kind and quantity of liquor necessary to be used by the patient. 
The sale for mechanical and scientific purposes shall be made only upon application duly sub- 
atic’ and sworn to by the applicant in person, before some person authorized to administer oaths, made 
by the party desiring to use the same, stating the kind and quantity of liquor required, and that the same 
is necessary for mechanical or scientific purposes (stating particularly the purpose, and the exact locality 
where to be used). 


ad 
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No licensed person shall sell or deliver any intoxicating liquors to any person if he has reason to 
believe that the applications, certificates, or affidavits submitted to him by applicants are evasive or un- 
true; or to any minor, or intoxicated person, or to one addicted to intoxication. If the applicant is not 
per sonally known to the person selling, before filling his request he shall require identification by @ per- 
son known to him, and a statement signed by such w vitness that the applicant is not a minor and is not in 
the habit of using intoxicating liquors to excess, and is worthy of credit as to the truthfulness of the state- 
ke in his application. 


At the end of each month each licensed person shall make out and forward to the Governor an 
Tae report of the date and quantity sold to each person, and the purpose for which it was bought; 
and if, upon a prescription, the name of the physician giving the same, which report shall be sworn to. 


7. Any person violating these regulations, or the provisions of law relative to the sale of distilled 
spir e or intoxicating liquors in Alaska, shall be liable upon conviction in the proper tribunal to the pen- 
alties imposed in section 1955 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and in any event upon such 
violation by such person his permit shall be revoked and not renewed without approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


8. It ease any physician makes a false certificate as to matters aforesaid, any certificate of his there- 
after shall be rejected and no application shall be granted thereon; and in any case when a false affidavit 
is made, all applications by such person thereafter shall be rejected. Copartnerships, corporations, and 
all associations are included within the foregoing rules. 


9. The Governor shall have power to suspend or revoke any permit issned by him to any person when- 

ever, in his judgment, it is shown, after due notice, that such person has failed to comply with the rules and 

regulations prescribed herein, or "that the best interests of the inhabitants of the Territory require such 
suspension or revocation of the permit. 


10. Every person who, under these regulations, shall have obtained a special permit from the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Alaskeg to sell intoxicating liquors for medicinal, mechanical, and scientifie pur- 
poses will also be required to pay to the collector of Internal Revenue of the District of Oregon (in which 
collection district the Territory of Alaska is included) the special tax as a liquor dealer, and in all other 
respects to comply with the internal revenue laws. 

0. L. SPAULDING, 


Acting Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE MAnNsion, March 11, 1892. 


APPROVED: 
BENJ. HARRISON. 


‘DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1892. 
Hon. W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education. 


DEAR SIR: vat 


I have the honor to submit for your information the following memo- — 
randa concerning education in Alaska: Re 


There is in Alaska a school population of from 8,000 to 10,000, Of 
these 1,847 were enrolled in the thirty-one schools in Sroanen dura 
the year closing June 30, 1891. 

Seventeen day Ee hGots! with an enrollment of 745 pupils were sup- 
ported entirely by the Government at an expense of $20,639.39 and — 
fourteen contract schools, with an enrollment of 1,102 were supported _ 
jointly by the Government and the missionary societies of the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Moravian, athe 
and Roman Gatholic churches. 

Of the pupils in the contract schools, 810 were day pupils and 299 
industrial pupils. These latter were clothed, housed, fed, and jaueniees 

The boys were taught shoemaking, house-building, furniture making, ioe 
coopering, baking, gardening, and the care of cattle; the girls were 
taught cooking, baking, washing, ironing, sewing, dress-making and 
housekeeping. aed 

Towards the support of these contract schools the Government con- _ 
tributed $29,360.61, and the missionary societies $74,434.29, “aa 

For the year reine June 30, 1893, an appropriation of $60,000 is 4 
urgently needed and has been Pecosniiondsd by the Secretary of fee hs 
Interior. i 
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| Special Dispatch to the Globe-Democrat. 


} from Alaska to September 15, received to-day, 
| give new and interesting facts in regard to the 
|) new volcano which suddenly burst forth on 
| Shamogin Island the last week in August, y= gy . CL abl 
ons of Commendation for Hon. Wil 
{out at sea. | liam Cogswell. | 
| tion have been received, but the full story 


| on the otter-hunting schooner Everett Hays. 


| Ivanof Bay at the extreme western end of the | 


| flashes shot down, 


Statistics of Education in Alaska, 


Enrollment, 
Public schools. —— - ze 


1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89. | 1889-90. 

y i nas in a wae 
| ‘ 7 
MEAS CUO) G2 oS ARS Oy Oa are ea (*) 35 | 24 55 | 38 | 37 
Donglas City No. 1 ..2....22.2s.2seee ee (*) CT eT oe | 50 23 
OU as CONGO See eee eS kote (*) Gad Ga ee || ed bite! 2 
Fort Wrangell --- 70 106 106 | 90 83 93 
Haines ivear iio. Scrat 84. -| 43 | 144 | 128 (*) * 
MACAO. Female muM Cah. Aukipatinn(Geicn yom n' e's} 87 123 | 110 | 105 87 | 100 
Juneau No. 1 | 90 236 25 36 31 33 
Juneau No. 2 (*) avin! 67 58 51 51 
eadiake ae oP est | (*) | 59 | 81 68 | 67 | 80 
Karluk:..... Miviae ery Re Wh, Ree le (*) | ayes CG) bag eae (FD 33 
Killisnoo ......- ar qtr) 125 | 44 | 90 | 32 68 
Klawack ...-..-.- 1H) 184 | 81 | 75 68 50 
MERRY BNO sere opin ec seic cist om clelatey oe = | 43 60 | 60 | 67 58 | 54 
Sitka No. 2........-. RARER see ey | T7 | 138 | 60 | 5L 83 | y 55 
neato ey See CSL. Gaels oe (*) 35 | 26 (*) 24 (*) 
=) | | 


* No school. 
| 
| Pupils, 1890-91. Expended by Government. 


| hee apis § we has COW, Expended by societies,7 
Contract schools.|— i | <p y 


1890-91, 

| Board: | Day. |1887-88.|1888-89. 1889-90.|1800-91, 1801-92. 

\ | 
Anvik 9.00 o22).0: 6 | 38 | $500 | $1,000 |$1,000 {$1,000 $1,000 BN ry cps 
Point Hope...--- eee 64|  (*) *) {1,000 | 2,000 acer Episcopal..... | ., $661 81 
Metlakahtla | 7 | 164 (*) 2,500 | 3,000 | 3,000 2,500 | Independent.-| 5,000 00 
Bethel hr. etce le’ SO) Karen 500 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 2) : le 
Carmel. Mie | $88. 2 sus 300 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 4 Moravian ...-. 5,475 84 
Hoonaly.. S550 1. (ene Neen LY. (*) (*) (*) 200 | 2,000 ‘ 
Sitka ind’] school GA epee (*) 12,500 |18,000 |15,000 11,000 Presbyterian -|} 37,118 69 
Point Barrow, -2-|..---.--- 38 (*) (*) | 1,000 2,000 | 2,000 | 
Unalaska....:..- | 16 31 (*) (*) | 1,200 | 2,000 -| 2,000 | Methodist ....| 1,953 53 
SNTURAbON. Shares & si eS AND ost. 2 (*) CSL, B00 5 p99 § | 2,000 
Kosoriffsky-..--- | Tl Woe vest Ne Ga} (AU 1,500 $ | wy d/| 1,000 Catholic ...... 9,499 03 
Cape Vancouver.|........|.--..--- (*) (at Wea, Oba ena Maen 1,000 
Cape P. of Wales........ 304 (*) (*) | 1,000 | 2,000 | 2,000 Congregation’]| 7,400 39 
“DNC GTS ite ee Raa 47 (*) (5) ag) (*) | 1,000 | Swedish-Evan-| 7,325 00 

| | gelical. 


* No school or no subsidy. f { 
yjAmounts expended by missionary associations, in addition to subsidies received from the Govern- 
ment. 


Summary. 
| Granted | Needed 
| 1891-92. | 1892-93. 
Eepetnormlulda yy sChOOls en. at oe ee nent, eh ges, UN | $17,940 |.......-4. 


Support of 21 day schools -...-- : 
musics ndancontract SChOols) 22-6. 8o 2. wees ee oes eee el PS 
Subsidies, 19 contract schools -.-.......-..2-....---- Ler inte Mea tps oh Ae 
Balance for books, fuel, furniture, repairs,etc.,17 schools ...............----..-.---] 
Amount for erection of school houses,supplies, books, fuel, furniture, repairs, etc., # 

21 schools 


Pet hated ae 1$20,440 00 


50,000 | 63,002 90 


Very truly yours, 
SHELDON JACKSON, 
U. S. General Agent of Education in Alaska. 
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AN ALASKAN VOLCANO. 


Further Particulars of the New Erup- 
tion on Shamogin roel 69 


ie 
ice 


‘SAN FPRANCISCO, CAL., October 11.—Ad 


rere Goa —— eae Sean 


and the ashes from which fell 250 miles 
Meager details of the erup- 


is told by D. J. Applegate, who was 


Bee poner jon: Augast 27 Was lying ip further introduction or explanation, 


Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of preg 


Alaskan Peninsula. The weather was clear 
and calm. ype ee Suan let es 
startled by a hoarse roar e the breaking o Rid aS 
surf on eens Nothing could be seen, Alaska FV.ISiOn) 
but at early morning, the mate re- WASHINGTON, 
ported a black cloud. in~ the northwest || Editors Salem Observer:— 
sky, The rumbling ew louder and 

soon the whole sky was filled with smoke. 


ahugecolumn of smoke suddeniy shoot up | 
for more thana mile and then expanded in 

the form of an immense cauliflower from ten 

to twelve miles in diameter. From the lower | 
edges of the cloud blinding lightning | 
and the air was 

filled with thunder, The spectacle was 

magnificent, but just ar daylight the schooner | 
put to sea. Wor miles the country was heavily | 
covered with ashes. The volcano is thirty | 
miles from the coast, and hidden from view | 
by higher mountains which border the sea. It | 
must be of considerable extent, as ashes from 
it fell on the steamer St. Paul and 

the cloud of smoke from its summit 
was estimated to be 100 miles long. 
It isinteresting to know also that this season | 
has seen unusual voleanicactivity in this part © 
ofthe Aleutian Islands. On September 23, | 
while the cutter Rush was cruising near 

Akulan island, the yolecano on.the island 

belched out smoke to a height of 1000 feet, 

while the land was shaken by an earthquake. 
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GDhe S sem Obseruer. 


‘SALEM, MASS., MAR. 11,1893. - 


The Hon. Wm. Cogswell of your city is such 
And I know that bis old neighbors 
and many friends will be pleased to hear it. 
Last year Mr. Holman, with his economicai 
theory, reduced the appropriation for educa- 


f Educution in Alask 


The following letter, received a few days 
Fago by the editors of the OBSERVER, needs nd 


| 
} 


There are so few congressmen that are will- : , 
| Tne alarmed sailors just before daylight saw | ing to give their time to the consideration of | Varied the monotony of the work by tying 
important questions outside of their district, es- 
|| pecially when those questions pertain to sec- 
tions that have no political influence, that a 
departure from the general rule is worthy of 


| 


extension of our common |, 
farthest extremity of our 


~~ >" ae 


Weeks from New York, 


Fast in a Field of lee off. 
Newfoundiand’s Coast, — 


The Stanch Steamer Kite 
Gets Safely Through, 


Grand Sights in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun, 


{FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


GODHAVN, ISLAND OF Disco, GREEN- 
LAND, June 29,1891. On Jane 15 the arctic 
exploring steamer Kite. with the Peary ana | 
Academy of Natural Science Greenland ex- 
peditions, found herself firmly wedged in the 
field ice af ube entrance to the straits of Belle 
Isle, Newfoundland. t = 

After making a fruitless effort to force the 
passage on the Newfoundland side, Capt. 
Pike determined to cross over to the L bra- 
dor shore and ram the ice there. Four days 
were spentin the ice altogether. It was a 
period of hard work. For hours the Kite 
rammed the ice in a way that would have 
sent a craft less stout to the bottom. 

As we were about to start on a trip to 
Labrador on the date named a white-bearded 
fisherman came to the Kite after medicine 
for his sick daughter, He told us ‘that half 
the population along the straits were down | 
with “‘La Grippe,” E 

Dr. Keely gave hin a prescription and he 

_ departed, feeling very grateful, ana taking | 

/ with him our last mail, which, tt is to be 
hoped, reached New York. We had the cold 

| comfort of learning trom him that, if we had | 
reached the straits a day sooner, we could : 
have got through perfectly well, as they 
‘were Clear of ice, So muchice as there was 
there was unusual for this time of year. He 
also said that there had been no southward 
bound tide through the’ straits: for two days. 
A tide was due that ought to clear things, | 

Capt. Pike took all this in, hitehed his 
trousers, pulled his cap over his starboard | 
eye, climbed on the bridge and gave the or- | 

der to go ahead at quarter speed, HENS, 

We soon began crunching into the 

blocks of ice as big as houses and lots that | 
stood in our way, white as the driven snow, 
What misery would be relieved by even one | 
of them in some tenement district 1 the city. — 
The solid prow of the Kite, a mass of tim-— 
ber five feet thick, pounded into these masses. 
One moment she would rise on the floe and | 
smash through it, ana the next she would hit | 
a glancing blow, and, stagyering tor an In- | 
Stant, swerve as On a pivot, MY eal 
After making a mile In this way the skipper 


ee ee ee 


fast toa #04 sized floe for afresh supply of 
water. The watch on deck, fh ne;; 
second mate, atcacked the ice wi 

Sailors, scientists and lubbers” 
limbs ana “aves 

io Cooled Their Finger Th 
in carrying armfuls and dumping é 
rail on the deck, It was then transfei 
the tank and steam turned on, andos 


had 700 gallons of water aboar 


Lak Vanished Into the Brine. 
He and a comrade reappeared some minutes 


later, well out of range, and they ridiculea 
Us till sunset. 


|, At daybreak on June 16 we again st 
[into the floe, and vy 10 oelock had three 
pales to our credit. Then w 
@ake and siuck fast into it, retreat or ac 
being alike impossible. "Nothing doit & 
but to say our prayers, and to use that virtue 
for which Job was noted. 1t was a case of 
| Staying in ice until a ‘kindly wind broke it up 
(and letus through. Drs, Sbarp and Hughes 
ea se AN i eae and stuffing 
. ch we have o i a@ scor 
‘good specimens. taiued a score of 
Re hands put on their ice gle 
“Were necessary, for the ginre atthe 
“sun on the white surface was m 
‘could stand. There was a temperature of 
60° in the sun and 38° in the Shade, and the 
Surface of the water—it was probably 
‘iresh on top—frozen slizhtly over hight. It 
Was Noticed and put down as an interesting 
Psychological fact that on donning the 
pes the wearer at once felt colder than 
‘before. This, it was’ agreed, was due to the 
‘mental impression of a cloudy day. 
|; We were on the verge of an exciting inci- 
dent today, Messrs. Peary and M ngel ang 
Dr, Cook, armed with boat bool » Sat out 
over the ice for a small berg about three 
miles away. When tney had made their first 
mile we saw them drop something on the 
Way, It was Mr. Mengel. We made out, 
'with long-range glasses, that this inexperi- 
enced youth had tumbied in. He was hauled 
lout by the slack of Nis:pants, and : 
4 Dumped on an ice Cake 
4 dry, with orders to remain where he was 
/ until the other explorers returned. They 
* would then lead him. home by tie hand. 
Poor Menger! When the others got of rauge 
he found himself adrift on the ice cake, won- 
dering, as the preachers express it, what he- 
should do te be sayed. Presently a thick ¢ 
began to bank up behind u 4 berg aia 
“Move in the direction of tH® ship. It 
looked as if the two parties woula be pe- 
‘togged.. Peary and Cook hastened back on 
double quick time, and rescued Mengel on 
their way back, just as the Menvel relief 
party, consisting of two sailors with ice_ 
boats, was starting out from the ship to 
“aed him in, 
y ter turning in last night we had a good. 
old fashioned Christmas suow storm ‘hat 
‘awoke recollections ot yule logs and other 
things. We could have played snowball this 
morning. 
_ At10:45 A. M. we started crashing ahead 
again for some imaginary clear water to the 
orth. The Kite lurebeda and cavorted so 
1at Writing was hard work. 
| oC eemtto take the mail from us here. But 
€ have been cut off from all communication 
fox two Gays. Gibson has fasbioned a shark 
Ook with the engineer’s blacksmith outfit, 
Thrasher sharks are said to abound here, 
On June 18*we found that we had 


_. Briftea Back Thirty Miles 

in the ice. We had to go where the pack 
took us. By steaming and hard fighting we 
Made this distance up, and got some 
more to the good, too, bntil we reached 


: They; 
f£ the bright. 
ore than eyes 


Cape Norman, where we wedged in 
(again, but the pack was drifting at 
the rate of two miles an hour 


in the rightdirection. At dinuertime a squall 
struck, and we had just time to take in the 
sails which had been lefi set. A few minutes 
later the Kite woulda bave needed a new suit, 
The North Pole Social Club, at this staze 
inthe expedition, transferred its headquar- 
ters from the cook’s galley to the forecastie. 
Reinforced by the hoarse voices of the crew 
we founded the Arctic Glee Club, and the 
‘cook, Tom Peffer, whose fund of songs seems 
to never be exhausted, gave us a capital 
‘entertainment. x 


AS we were emerging from the concert hall’ 
we saw Peary’s Newtoundland dog, Jack, a 
young and foolish animal, which had been’ 

ell trounced during the day by : 

g, making off over the ice in 
tion — of the land, He 
snifivg at the shore 
“days. and wh 


of a We phous 
.,he merely scainpered 
in expiaty getling dark, 
\been safe to pursue hi 

ob haye been possib 


ROSEN 


e raninoto a large | 


ie 9, on 
( ‘pretty clea ad 
he [ Wentafa gain. After three 
we reached Bell Isle proper, a pretty islan 
implies, but rock tound an 
He particular time. 
ud, 


d 


It. was 
Big cakes of ice were pilea 


| any mail were blighted. ‘The red flagz-of Eng- 
_ | Jand floated from a staffiin front of the high 

| lighthouse and we were saluted. If we are 

| lucky we have been reported in New. York. 

| It was hére that we began to 

| 


See Real iceberas. 


_ | Five days before an ounce of ice thrown over- 


| board fromthe buw would have brought all 
| hands jo the rail to see us pass It. Now, we 
were beconing more particular, and we had 
| gotto regard anything smaller than an ice 
wagon witha blase air. Our appetites held 
out, however, for bergs 50 feet high, and we 
| Saw many of them. 

We were out in the open sea now—no 
, lonzer fand-locked, but the ive pack was as 

hick as ever. Chief Mate ‘racy and Secona 

Mate Dumphy attempted at the masthead, 
| sighting short “leads,” but they were mighty 
| short, and we were in trouble 
| all the time, the vessel crashing ana crunching 
| to such an extent that we marvelled how she 
held together. A couple ot hours more, and 
| We feluayventie heave under our feet, and 
| Capt. Pike proclaimed the existence of open 

water at no great distance, : 

“All other sigus of open water fail 
times,” he said, “but this never does.” 

The ice pack is perfectly motionless, ex- 
cept When ihe open sea is near. Ip is this 
quality that makes a pack sueh a splendid 
harbor. Storm-tossed whalers often plunge 


at 


| hese 
i | around its coast, acd all hopes of sending off - 


into it in heavy weather, ana lie till the blow , 


| is over, 

We had to take the open water theory, 
pretty much as One takes the open polar sea 
proposition—that is, on faith. Nota glimpse 
of it could we get anywhere; but the weather 
beaten old tar was right, for after two hours 
more we saw the blue sea ahead, and pres- 
ently the Kite was sticking her nose 
‘into the waves and bowling along joyously 

toward the north. Every one breathed more 
| freely, 
ment, however, againss the ice which had 


100 miles altogether of pack ice—goodness 
knows how many retriverators full. 

A day and a half of monotonous level sea 
and then a couple of days of gale. It was on 
| the suceceding Sunday that we -ot the latter. 
| A formal dianer was being tenaered to the 

passengers by Lieut. Peary, and the skipper 


haa come att to beam upon us. [t was 
very rough, and the rear end of 
the Kite, has a sort of # combination 


between a pitch anda roll, that does good 
work in enabling Larry, the steward, to eke 
out his supplies, Two guests waived the 
formality of the occasion and retired to the 
taffrailto take old Neptune into ‘their confi- 
dence. Lhey returned to the charge latter, 
however, and polished off some duff. 

On Mouday we had a continuation of the 
same old gate, and it nearly took away our 
bowsprit. Our prow went under the waves 
completely, and the skipper said that he 
didn’t expect to own that stick of wood any 
longer. We rose to the occasion, however, 
Sad havoc was played with the cook’s deck 
galley. it was. pretsy well demolished, but 
it Cau be reconstructed. Constant 


Bamming Against the Ice 
in the straits had loosened some of the seams 
of the forward deck and the crew’s quarters. 
The cook’s galley below might just as well 
have been under the falls of Niazara. We 


the bunkers in time to save it. 
On the morning of Tuesaday, June 23, the 
gale moderated, and the sea quieted caown 


very rapidly. Two knots an hour was as 
much as we had been able to do tor some 
bours, but now we pitched in and began to 
make up for lost time by steam- 
ing five. At 11:30 o'clock on 
the night of this day we sighted the coast of 
Greenland. Chief Engineer Jordau was the 
first of the ship’s company, and the writer the 
first passenger, to see it. The ery of “Land!” 
broke up the expedition’s, first poker party, 
just Started ‘ia the déek house, aid some 
sleepy iookineg scientific objects piled on the 
bridge to get a peep at this mysterious 
country. ; : pS 
_ For two days we had practically no night at 
all, A pretence of dipping under the horizon 
had been made by the sun, but it was a feeble 
one, and a distinct sham. it was possible to 
read the HERALD on deck at 11 P. M., witb- 
out the aid of lamp, spectacles or any con- 
‘cealed contederaie. Soon after mianight a 
flush in the east 


* Proclaimed the Coming Dawn. 
Away to the eastward we made out the 
bluish ‘loom of the land, and presently, 
eif emerging: trom...a fog 
tremendous square jowled mountain, 
he and majestic. Simultaneously 


Jeoking very much 
Pike, who had_ 


t. 
ooze, wis tumbled out, 
sy? said the skipper, 
it just yet awhile. 


bank, » 


made us Waste so much time. We saw about | 


pitehed the last of the deck load of coal into — 


coos +5 


There was a feeling of bitter resent- | 


a ee es = ease ES waa 


Tess 
‘and, | 0 
hours 


| ment has one, 


its | / 


ja 


|. “inspector.” 


| «really 
headquarters 


| there being two districts, each so presided 4 


uy. right 


enall <3 t to e 
enland seas. In the twilignt, | 
che darkest time of the aay, 


ck stvod upin squares looking 
Squads of soldiers. As we bore 
nthe pack we found it well eaten 
the sea, and the surf was beating 
ainss it on all sides. 

*“T wouldn’t like to have the Kie in there,” 
observed Capt. Pike. ‘That ice comes from 
the East Greenland coast. It is brought 
around Cape Farewell by the current.” 

To some the ice peaks fooked like grave- 
stones dotting a distant cemetery, and occa- 
sionally one got the impression of a sub- 
merged forest, for the coloring was black 
when one got the mass between the ship and 
the east, wherein the dawn already showed, 

It_ was just midnight. On looking back, 
dead aft, over the line of boiling water left 
by the propeller, we saw the moon, almost at 


its full, swollen to twice the size 
at which we are accustomed to see 
it, rising out of the water, its blood- 


red face flecked with fox. The huge reck 
coming from the blue mist, the heat of 
the rising sun and the mournful surge 
of the water against the ice combined to 
make a strong impression upon our minds 
on our entrance into the Arctic seas, but now 
we feelmore prosaic. We are steaming up 
the Greenland coast in broad daylight. We 
are abreast of Frederickshaab, where a 
huge glacier protrudes many miles into the 
ocean, p 

As taras we can see the land is one moun- 
tain range. There is one big peak, wonder- 
fully like the Matterhorn, from which we 
take our bearings, The sea is dotted with ice- | 
bergs, snow white in the sun, here 
and there tinted with a transparent sapphire 
blue, and now vying with the glistening 
emerald. The Frederickshaab glacier, they 
say on board, presents a front of 27 miles to 
the sea. “We are 15 miles away, but we can 
See 1t perfectly. 


It Would Not Be Safe 
to go nearer than a mile, for masses of ice | 
falling irom it, dropping into the water as ice- | 
bergs, cause such a conimotion that it might 
easily wreck a ship. Behind the line of 
mountains we get an occasional glimpse 
of the huge ice cap whicl covers the country. 


It is the weight of this mass squeezing itself 
out between the. mountains that forms the ~ 
glacier. Little fleets of bergs float slowly 
trom the Frederickshaab on their way 
dowp| to the*™N@wifoundland waters to 
block up the stra of..Belle Isle and get in 
the way of the Atlantic liners. When wedged | 
in among the ice of Belle Isle it was very. 2 
much more cold than it is now in lat. 64°” ‘4 
Overcoats are quite unnecessary. + 

The sunis warm, altbough there are mill-— 
ions of tons of ice piled up on 
the land within 10 miles of us. Capt. 

Pike wore a straw hat and little else up 
here ong summer, and he meant to come up- 
with the same-equipment this trip, but he 
could find »o straw hat, he says. " 

The bug catchers from the academy haye 
diverted their thoughts from birds and fish, 
and are vigorously at work dipping up sea- 
weed, of which large quantities float iy 
past us. If looks yery much like the 
ordinary seaweed of vommerce such as 
one procures at Coney island, Dr, Burk has— 
his microscope on the taftrail and each inch 
of weed 18 gone over for signs of 
animal life. Dr. Sharp makes a specialty of 
tapeworms and parasites, and every lhving 
thing we getis yanked open for specimens, 
When we were catching codfish he was busy 
with his dissecting knife. Each cod was 
alive with worn)s, but they didn’t seem to dis-. 
turb the serenity of the fish’s life. 

It is our last sunset tonight, Peary’s 
party will not see the sun go below the hori- 
zon for three months, We. who stick 
to the Kite will have continual day- 
light until the end of August. It seems — 
strange to go to bed in broad sunshine, 
and food like Welsh rarebits3 feels ont, 
ot place At that time. Hot toddy will jose 
much of its charm under these circum- 
stances. Dee 

It is Fridey, June 26, and we are within a 
day’s sail of Disco, whic? can perhaps called — 
the capital of Greenland, It is our first— 


stopping place in the country.» 
We have to show our papers 
there, and pay our. respects to 


the Danish government, represented by an 
For a couple ot hours last 
night we ran through fog, the first we have 
had since starting. if 2 
We steamed into Disco bay on the morning 
of Saturday, June 27, three weeks from 
New. York. From the ocean there was 
no sign of a harbor, the entrance being 
blocked up by a magnificent iceberg, 
one of the biggest we had seen. | 
The town often referred to as Disco 
on the island of that name, and Is 
called Godhaven. it is the 
of the 1nspector of 
district of Greenland, 


the northern 


inspeétors are 


Below the $ ; 
litle settle- J. 


of which each 
The 


over. 
governors, 


pot 


Is tick, © 
5 ; ere, a 
ares expedition 


_ Danish. 


. disappointed 
send 


i opportunity to 

mi mail. © were agreeably surprised, 
HOwever, on running into the h:rbor to see 
‘the spars of a 150-:on brig flying the Danish 
as. It turned out that the fisherman 
beaut to ssy that the briz had arrived yes- 
rday, not departed. 


ta 
Waterside, Eact. has in front of ita tiag- 
Staff and a battery of three cannon. The 


the otter hat of the governor of Godhaven. 
We fired our cannon as we entered the little 
bay and dropped anchor, and the salute was 
returned wit! one gun. 
pet ag and paid their respects officially. 
Our 
j Reception at Gotlhaven 
Was a wai'm one, 
tive canoes, put out to the ship, and we were 
Soon overrun with the male inhabitants of 
the place, women folk not being allowed on 
board ship at this town, by order of the goy- 
)ernor. This gentleman seems to enforce his 
| laws without the aid of police or prisons. 
The natives stand in great awe of him, as he 
holds the keys of the 1aunicipal storehouse, 


Gotihaven has been often described. 


| being bounded by immense mountains, rising 
abruptly to a height of over 2000 feet. Can- 
| yons have been torn out of the mountains by 
glaciers, and everywhere is seen evi- 
dence of the terrific. force exercisea by 
huge blocks of ice in motion. The slopes of 
‘the mountains, for hali the distance up, are 
green with grass and mosses, but there 1s not 
a@ tres to be seen, the tallest plants being not 
more than six or eight inches gh, This 
/ absence of trees is peculiar to one accus- 
tomed to the well-ciad hills of the United 
States. 
_ Two exploring parties were organized after 
the official calls were paid. The first, neaded 
by Mr. Peary. composed ot members of his 
Party, Mrs. Peary and Profs. Heilprin ana 
| Hoit, started for the peak of the highest 
“mountain in sight. Prof. Benjamin Sharp 
| took the rest of us ona trip up tne valley of 
| the mountain range. Dr. Hughes, the bird 
Man, and Dr. Burke, the plant man, thought 
¥ could do better work on the low lana. 
It was a truly delightful trip up that valley. 
At the bottom of the valiey was a shailow 
| fiver. Its waters, originating in the glaciers 
above, thundered on to the sea, eiving it a 
-minddy tint. A half mile up the valley the 
Water fella distance ot 60 feet, maxing a 
| beautitul cataract, and at this point the river 
| divided into two branches, one running in a 
| Canyon with perpendicular walls 100 feet 
high—I think actual measurement would 
make these figures greater. Atan. elevation 
of 1500 feet we could see the ocean around, 
_ the air being clear and the sky blue. 
It was hot work climbing under the boiling 
f a and we wished ourselves dressed in pa- 
jamas. 
| So this was Greenland—blue sky, boiling 
Sun, beautiful grasses and flowers under our 
feet, while our friends in New York and Bos- 
‘ton are ptaying for us, imagining that we are 
| Slowly freezing to death. We 
F oiled on for Four Mours, 

the perspiration streaming off our faces. We 
climbed over rocks that seemed clearly of 
_yoleanic origin. Mr. Mengel haa come ina rig- 
Out of rubber and wool, built for a tempera- 
ture of minus 5vu° and he soonbecame a 
| sufferer from blisters on iis feet and from 
‘the heaf. The only discomfort of the jaunt 


as the Millious of mosquitoes. They are not 


_ It we had been of a mathematical turn of 
-mind,,from this summit we could have 
/ counted hundreds of boats, some aground, 
others gayly sailing off for uncertain destina- 
“tions. Nowand then—always when no cam- 
| efa was accessible—they split up with a crash 
and fell to pieces like a house of cards, 

The Sharp party camped by a beautiful 
mountain torrent and dined on crackers, 
Sardines and snow water that was a reyela- 

tion after living on the Kite’s supply, whieh 
had become somewhat — stales Dr. 
Burke secured about 40 different botanical 
specimens, and Dr. Hughes’ nabbed some 
pee to eungs and. bigds’-nests. The writer 
i ¢ three snow buntings ana one eider duck, 
the latter falling into the sea. It was washed 
ashore a few hours later, and was skinned by 
the ornithologist. 2 

The Peary party had athrilling time of it. 
Mrs. Peary wore some kind of trousers for 
| the ascent, and was atterward smuggled on 
board wiapped in shawls. At tne 
outset Laugdon Gibson had the 
misfortune to sprain his ankle 
while chasing a butterfly, and he limped 
back to the ship in great pain. As he isa 
member of the party that remains north all 
winter the accident is most deplorable, 
Sprains like this may last for “ad f 
@Dr. Hall of Philadelphia is quite K.me, and 
| by Do means a young man, yet. he tramped to 
the summit and kept up with the rest. At 
the summit he erected a big cairn, big 


nough : | trom the shi 
5 ity : ft tne Kite’s expe- 


Frederick 
English, but the others 
few exceptions they 


| paddie 


Two substantial looking cottages, well’ 


rred over, stand close together alone the | | After 


| severe 8 
| placed under the care of Dr. Kelly, who had 


first and most imposine is the residence of | 
the inspector of the district, Mr, Anderson; -| 


Then a party rowed || 


Boats and kayaks, or na- 


and can greatly influence their fortunes. -. » | 
It is | 
| on the south side of the island, its north side | 


sou nd. that fairly) 


| ganize a se 


Quite close 


board 


| waist, 


swim. 
batb, i ; 
course, they regarded ,Verhoefi as ilsane. | 
Dr. Kelly heroically manned a little hand 
boat Iymeg alongside, and __fol- 
lowed the bola swimmer on his course. 
his duck Mr. Verhoeff had a 
chill, and he was at one 


strongly discountenanced the swim. His 
pulse fell to almost nothing, and he was most 
seriously ill for a short time, but he was 
brought round in time to eat a square meal 
when the supper bell rang. 
All the Esquimaux 

who came aboard brought with them hand- 
kerchiefs or bags containing articles for sale, 
These consisted, for the most part, of mocea- 
sins and tobacco pouches, made 
out of the skin of the hair seal. There 
were also sealskin breeches and jumpers, 
but not of a first-class kind, as 
there have been three whallng steamers 
from Dundee here this season, which have 


taken nearly everything purchasable left by 
the Danish officiais. Very attractive little 
kayaks are made by the Esquimaux, contrin- 
inga miniature whaling anv sealing outfit. 
These retail at about $1.25 in casb, or about 
25 cents worth of wool or linen shirts. 

Cas is at a discount here—one of the few 
places in the world where it is... They 
prefer merchandise. Trousers are the 
article in greatest demand. Skin 
breeches are  t00 warm for summer, 
and the natives don’t get very much 
cloth. <At first they declined to take 
any other currency than trousers, and they 
would have nothing with a hole or patch in 
it. It mattered not how old orshabby it was, 
as long aS if was reasonably thick and un- 
porforated.. Tobacco and knives, we had al- 
ways understood, were invaluable here, but 
we could do nothing wilh them, as this is a 
trading post apd is well supplied. 

Dogs serm to take an active interest in the 
government of the town. They are of the 
wolf-like Esquimau breed, and. pretty to 
look at. hey snarl all day, and howl and 
fight all night, when their owners are not 
around to beatin their heads with a rock. 
In the summer they have to forage for them- 
selves. It is only inthe winter, when their 
Services are required to haul sledges, that 
they are fed. , ‘ 

Raw meat and filth are the principal diet 
of the Esquimaux. Some of their houses are 


. of turf and mud, little better than holes in 


the ground, and they creep into them 
throuch storm tunnels, something like long 
dog Kennels placed in front of the door. The 
ehildren are quite bright and pretty, and the 
younger girls are not bad looxing. 


Our stay at Godhaven was short two days | 


only—but we shall touch here on our return. 
Five of the party—Lieut, and Mrs, Peary, 


Profs. Heilbrin and Holt and myself—were |} 


eutertained at dinner by Inspector Ander- 


son, and right royally we fared. Weienjoyed | 


salmon, roast ptarmigan and many delica- | 
cies, with excellent wines and cigars, and | 
atter the dinner the whole population hada } 
dance in the storehouse. 

We leave.Godhaven today (Monday, June 
29), for Upernavik,a day and halt’s sail. | 
From there we proceed direct to Whale 
Sound, where we shall deposit the Peary 


) party, helping them to build their winter 


quarters. Then we leave them to their fate, 
ana start on our exploring trip. 


“29 


10 /, _ miss connection wherever a connection is 
a ee Oe to be nade. He never pays money with- 


-health—not m 


\is worth a pound of cure, and certainl 
‘ traveling is the most sugar-coated bolus — 
‘the pharmacy. 


| | six iinutes ata station, instead of the al- 


Slr Nortel~ Herotch 


ESTABROOK ON HIS TRAVELS] megeresi™Qse imal? AB 


-The Well-Known Attorney De- 


Scribes the Yellowstone Park 
and Alaska, 


‘A Petrified Sunset” Is What He Calls the 
Canycn of the Yellowstone—Alaska 
and Its Wonders. 


For we only begin to fully enj 
joy the beau- 
ties of nature when we tall about them ones 
spot.—-HELNE, 


ALASKA, Aug. 25, 1891.— [Special Corres- 
pondence.]—I almost hope that the weath- 


er is hot enough in Omaha to attract atten- 


tion to this letter, if for no other reason 
than it is dated from Alaska. 

Alaska! Hasn’tita crisp, cold, brittle 
athe mouth like 


ire was 
of spending my vacati 
other out-post of Sheo 
at least keep warm; for bi 
aveling on account of m 
tmy present, immediate health, 
but some yague, future health which may 
not be ust.. An ounce of preventio; 


My companions, for the most part, have | 
been delightful. In the first place there is 
Shakespeare, Balzac, tleine, Lowell,” 
Browning, Zola, and that Kidling Kipling, 
all jolly good fellows who do not resent be- 
ing pushed aside when they begin to bore 
you, ‘hen there is, or rather was, a box 
or so of Manuel Garcias, a canister of Cut], 
Cavendish, and a violet-wood pipe. Last, | 
but not least, there is a flask of ‘‘Oid Pep- |) 
per,’’ with a metal epidermis which pulls |} 
off and ‘serves’ the - double purpose of 
cuirass and drinking cup... Aside from 
these I have, of course, made the emphe- 
meral friendships incident to so long a jour- 
ney. ‘Lhere is the vis-a-vis of the Pull | 
man smoking room, with whom you dovetail | 
legs and discuss topics ranging from polyg- | 
amy in Utah to celibacy ia Massachusetts. | 
You blow smoke-at each other for a cigar 
or two, and then-sort. of. evaporate in the 
elouds exhaled to. meet no more, alas! for- 
ever. However, the most enduring friend- | 
ships are scarcely longer, and to say ‘‘hail 
and farewéli” to the disintegrating organ- | 
ism, called mah, is at least a privilege. 

On board the City of ‘Mexico (the Alaska | 
steamer, from whose upper deck | am pres- | 
ently writing,) 1. am. permitted the ac- 
quaintance of several ladies.. We. bave | 
the inevitable bride, whose extreme love- | 
lorneness gave me my only attack of sea- | 
sickness. On the other hand, there is the 
young lady sent by éruel parents on a sea- 
voyage to induce her to give up an obstrep- 
erous lover. The experiment I think has 
succeeded, for, like a. similar .case I once 
read of, she seemed ready the second day } 
out to “‘give up’? everything. We have | 
also a stout, middle aged party, who sings | 
soprano, Her voice hasthe vibratory qual- | 
ity of a sheep’s when it says baa-a. Her | 
repertoire consists of ‘Tosti’s ‘Good bye.” } 
I am now prepared to bleat- this impas- | 
sioned melody backwards -with no effort of | 
memory. 


BORES EN ROUTE. 
Of the gentlemen passengers least agree- |) 
able, one isa small, sallow man, who be- j 
seeches everybody to play cards with him, | 
and who fills in odd “moments: with an in- | 
finitude of solitaire: -Then there is one of 
those epicene~ idiots, commonly called | 
dudes, whose panties. turn up at the bot- 
tom, and whose nosey turns up at the end. | 
Moreover, he examines icebergs through a j 
monocle. Moreover, he spells his name 
Smyth, another one of the Smiths who has | 
got sidetracked ona “Y.” But, perhaps, 
the most objectionable of them all is an 
old gentleman from -Chieago, whois tak- 
ing a pleasure trip'as a. matter of business. 
I have seen, alas! too much. of him, both 
on the ears and.on the boats. He has per- 
mitted -himself so many days, so many 
hours and so many minutes in which to 
squeeze in a yast deal of ‘‘pleasure.”? The 


| chief object of interest to him is the time 


| card. J remember that.if the train stopped 


_ lotted five, he would pullup from his flan- 
| nel shirt bosom a huge gold watch and, 
| Snapping it in the face of the conductor, 
| want to know what the —— all this delay 
| was about. He is quite positive we will 


| Outinforming the payee that when he 


Now, Lhave seen, and am still seeing, 

many new and wonderful things, but have } 

_ really had no one with whom. to share my | 

| enthusiasms, Wherefore I proceed to pour 

the accumulated fervor into your ample 
and attentive ears. : 


| 
| 


“Flyer? 
well as a caravan, for it has its own dinin 
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auring 
duced to gills 
comparison. 
orthy of wide 
ions of Union 
tip (not neces- 
“sarily by myself) 1 op was lost; nay, 
more, said coffee scarcely oscillated in the 
|eup. ‘This may be dne in part to the excel- 
Jent quality.of the beverage. I wish aiso 
to express my appreciatian of the unfailing 
| courtesy of the attendants. 
| porter was a venerable negro with the mien 
/and dignity of a Koman senator, which 
means more than the mien and dignity of 
a United States senator. 
THE DIGNIFIED PORTER. 
It was with somé misgivings I thought 
of offering him the usual honorarium; he 
| might feel insulted, you know. From foree 
fof habit, however, I made the tender and— 
jhe tookit. Allin all, the menage, as the 
| French put it, was excelient.. Now | had 
fample leisure to note these important 
| trifles; for nothing less than noteworthy 
| Service on the part of the company could 
|mitigate the tediumand yawning monotony 
lof the journey. First, there was the 
monotony of prairie towns. 
alike, have the same commonplace archi- 
tecture, and are uniformly uninteresting; 
/not the people in ’em, 1 don’t mean—they 
fire usually hustlers from Hustlersville— 
‘but the towns themselves are topographic- 
ally inane. Then there was the glorious 
‘monotony of Nebraska corn fields. An 
Omaha man can stand a good deal of that 
/sort. Then came the monotony of sage 
| brush and cactus. For hundreds of dreary 
| miles the desolate earth is blotched with 
_white and yellow scales, a sort of alkaline 
leprosy. ‘Chen there was the monotony of 
clinking rails, of reading, of sitting down, 
of standing up, of doing nothing, of things 
in genera). Lord! Lord!. What did I not 
resori.to fordivertisement! icornered my 
fellow. man in the smoking room and 
smoked at him, and through him, and 
around him; and asked his opinion of poli- 
| tics, and religion, and crops and steam- 
| boats. I ate three perfunctory meals a day 
ost to explore side dishes with a fork. 1 
ad the Koman senator fetch me pillows 
and take ’em away again. 1 stood on the 
rear platform with a man with whiskers 
and listen to the wind eolian musie as the 
wind blew through them. And then lL 
would come back to my seat and read, and 
Tead, until my spectacles bulged out of 
their sockets. And then—and then— 
But I woke up one morning in Salt Lake 
City, and was driven to ‘lhe Knutsford.” 
“The Knutsford” is the awful name of 
an otherwise tip-top hotel recently com- 
pleted, It isasix-story stone structure, 
very, popirrepyy eanlpped, and is really 
ah Omaha institution. It was planned by 
| Omaha architects (Mendelssohn & Lowrie) 


\built. by Omaha contractors (Gould & 
| Gladden) and owned principally by Wen- 
,deli Benson, an Omaha capitalist. If 
‘these gentlemen would forma like con- 
“spiracy in behalf of Omaha, all would be 
\forgiven. As I stepped into the rotunda I 
was reminded of the Paxton; and when 
/Dr. George L. Miller came up to shake 
} hands withme, followed by Mr. Guy C. 
| Barton, Wendell Benson, and presently 
by D. C. Dunbar, Mr. Cameron and other 
|/Omahans, whose faces were equally 
familiar; and when later Nat Brigham 
came to take dinner with me, it was hard 
to realize I was sofar from home. Dr. 
Miller was in Salt Lake to take part in an 
attempt to amalgamate the Mormon and 
democratic parties, the ultimate objection 
of which was to bring Utah intothe union 
as ademocratic state. J observe that the 
effort was not altogether a suecess, but 
that was not the doctor’s fault. He was re- 
ceived by Mormons and democrats with 
the wildest enthusiasm, and spoke to 
crowded conventions in the opera house 
with his usual eloquence. 
IN PORTLAND. 

Nearly every object along the shores has 
| its distinguishing name, but blest if I can 
remember one of ’em!. 1 only remember 
that it was all beautiful, and that a cata- 
logue of names could add nothing to the 
On either side the mountains rolled 
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| force could escalade, and so they had been 
| tunneled to accommodate the railway 


, like a new variety of comet. € 
Dec earl and sky, air and sunshine, 


Our first | 


They are al! ; 


river and mountain, flowers and snow caps, 


: rocks and sladowy f 
i sdream of nature, whic! 
ard pencil of the g eat D 
terpret. ook 


‘parison with Omaha, and that would no 
| be complimentary to—Omaha. 

| night, and since the Lord suffered me to 
-eseape I 


| ance is as monotonous as a piano recital, 


| tam of a drum without resonance. 


\| shelves, as shelyes go, and a 


| have room to hang up my overcoat. 


}a eolumn in 


| to stand off. 


i eAby (0 


TA 


y a hs 
It. would 


g to deser 
A certain 
iven over to the 


oes of the city is 
sh J attended a Chinese theater one 


inese. 


have resolved never to xo into an- 
other. It was the most eerie, leary, dreary 
hole I ever crawled out of. “Ihe perform 


and jasts till the crack 0’ doom, ‘The sing- 
ing (God save the mark!) is accompanied 
by a fiddle with one string, and the or 
fven 
the dialogue is punctuated by these erratic 
instruments, which strike in when you are 
least prepared for it. Ofcourse the music 
and dialogue are both improvised, for it is 
incredible to believe that all that gabble 
has been written down and_ laboriously 
committed. ‘The audience interested me 
more than the performance. As | gazed 
around on these dwarfish, elfish 
creatures, their pig tails and_ shirt 
tails hanging down. their backs, 
their eyes all askew, twinkling like beads, 
I felt as though Lhad been caught in a 
trap with a lot of rats. Occasionally their 
faces would be puckered into a smile as in- 
serutible as their chirography. I won- 
dered if the coquettish actress with the 
eloquent fan had perpetrated a joke. A 
Chinese joke—think of it! ; 

i spent several. days in Portland, im- 
patient to begin my Alaska trip; for, un- 
sophisticated as the confession stamps me, 
it was to be my first experience on an 
ocean steamer. At last the day dawned— 
or father the night fell—at all events the 
time arrived, and 1 hastened on board the 
good ship(‘‘good ship” is a nautical ex- 
pression, meaning steamer,) City of Mexi- 
co. Asi stood on the burning deck, sur- 
rounded by my luggage, I accosted a 
young man who proyed to be chamber 
maid plenipotentiary, and asked him to 
conduct me to my stateroom. He flung | 
open the door of a fair sized closet that 
wouldhave delighted the heart of any 
housekeeper. It had three good sized 
number 
of clothes hooks. Yes, I said, that closet 
would do very nicely; I-thought f could 
manage to store my bundles in it and still 
Now | 
would the young man please show me the t 
stateroom to which the closet belonged? 

“This is the stateroom,” said he. 

“Oh, no! You don’t mean it! Why, the 
agent said | was to have two other room 
mates. ries 


Where are they to go? 
“Right in here,” said the steward. a 
“Suffering old man!’’? I gasped. ‘Three 


| human beings slid in on those shelves like 
| mummies in a crypt—like pies in an oven? 


It can’t be did!” ; 

Now [remember when Fred Nye edited 
your paper ealled ‘*The 
Public Fountain,” -1 onee called at his 
sanetum purposely to remark that it was 
yery appropriate for a fountain to be run 
by asquirt, but the joke was ail knocked 
out of me when | opened his door. 

“Why, Fred, these are awfully small 
quarters,” I said. : 

“Quarters!”’? growled red, “these are 
not quarters, they are only eighths.” 

And yet Frea’s eighths were as Space to 
an ant hole, compared to my state room. 
But what is life but adaptation to environ- 
ment? So] adapted. 

OFF FOR ALASKA. 
From Portland to ‘Tacoma, myself and a 


sengers. Here we were joined by numer- 
ous others, including my fellow sardines, 


state room. ve 
all; some of us celebrities, some of us non- 
entities, all of us good natured and resolved 
to please. 


When Shakespeare wrote, ‘Strange that 


| our bloods of color, weight, and—and— 


something poured al! together would quite 
confound distinction, yet stand off in dif- 


| ferences so mighty—” he had not seen us, 


There was not a blood amongst us wanted 
The head steward was the 
only person whom we tried to stand off, 
and hin only for cigars. Now the insp.r- 
ing cause of all this concord was Captain 
Hunter, whose affability is only 
matched by his discipline; whose truly 
Christian benevolence is only equaled by 
his truly heathen profanity—one of the 
kindest, gruffest, jolliest fellows i the 
world. We told him so, too, before we 
quit him, and put our opinion in writing, 
‘and backed it up with a substantial re- 
P ininder. : 

=~ If Alaska lingers in my memory as 
omething more than “a very ancient and 


party from Galena,*Ill., were the only pas- |; Wrangle. 


{ish-like smell,” it is owing altogether to- 


Wsciecs, and with the’ exception 
‘well mine on Dougias 

have been no mineral discoveries 
rth developing. - As for the Indians, 
ose squat, long-armed, bow-legged, blear- 
eyed consumptives, they are so wedded to 
putrid fish that to put them on a Christian 
diet is equivalent to manslaughter. No 
sooner are they nicely civilized than they 
upanddie. If there are any portions of 
Alaska fit for agriculture nobody seems to 
know where. Lt would be worth the while 
of our government to offer proper induce- 
ments to experiménts in this line. But 
thus far the policy seems to have been sin- 
gularly unfortunate, not to say idiotic. For 
instance, the general land laws relating to 
homestead and pre-emption have not been 
extended to Alaska, although the citizens 
of the territory have been clamoring for 
j them. Now, were it left to me, 1 should 
unhesitatingly say if anybody wants to be- 
} come the unhappy owner of Alaska soil, 


| for Heayen’s sake, let him! 


It rains here, I should judge, most of the 
| time. Ldouetthink we saw forty-eight 
} hours of uninterrupted sunshine. 1 asked 
j ap old timer if this was their rainy season. 

“Oh, no, not pertik’ly,” said he. 

} ‘Well, then, what month doés it rain the 
least?” 

“Well, Il guess maybe Febu-ary. 

has twenty-eight days.” 

The clouds are so soggy and discouraged 

that they have ceased trying to soar up- 
' ward and simply roll on the ground. This 
| thing of having clouds kicking around 
| under foot, in the way of pedestrians, is 
| quite annoying. I shall never envy an 
,angel and his: nimbus again; it merely 
means a cold in the head. However, when 
a person once becomes acclimated, that is 
to say, when his web feet have fully deyel- 
oped, he can paddle around and see a good 
‘deal to interest him. J haye already de- 
| scribed the trip from the Dalles to Portland. 
Well, the scenery from Victoria to Chilcat 
is buta repetition of atrip down the Colum- 
jbia. it is a superlative beauty which almost 


It only 


grows monotonous. Seldom, if ever, 
jare. we out of sight of: lands 
Often we squeeze through nar- 
‘rows within stone’s throw of either 
‘bank. Our two English ladies, who spent 


last season in Norway, say the archipelago 
reminds them very much of the fijords. 
Now, 1 had always imagined that the dis- 
itinctive feature of a fijord was the letter 
j, andam pleased to have more definite 
ideas on the subject. 
T refrain from describing Tacoma, or Se- 
attle, or even Victoria, though there are 
some peculiarly British traits about the 
latter place which give it a sort of interest 
‘to a foreigner. Nanaimo is also too civil- 
|ized to be interesting. There are magnifi- 
cent coal mines here which are being amply 
| develoned. 
AT FORT WRANGEL. 
The real object of the trip begins to be 
realized at Wrangle. Here you can see 
any number of natives in the most ap- 
proved style of wretchedness and squalor, 
and in every stage of sore-eyed, weak- 
lunged, bandy-legged, delightful barbare 
| isms ‘The women blacken their faces and 


| wear fish bones. in their visages. 
| Lhe men live mostly in their 
canoes and catch salmon with spears. 


| Their huts reek with filth and vermin, 
| and an unusual noise,such as a steam whis- 
tle, calls forth a latent population of wol& 


| ish-looking dogs, that how! dismaily in uni-* 


son. ‘There are also genuine totem poles at 
: _ dt was the word ‘totem,’ I 
think, wnich induced me to go to Alaska. 


| What there is in the word to arouse an in- 


to whom I extended the hospitality of the | satiabie curiosity I have not even yet dis- 
There were eighty of us in |) covered. 


But having incidentally heard 
that there was on the face of the earth a 
people who had a totem pole, I knew that 


it was an ideal commonwealth. | life would be unendurabie until [ had not 


only seen the people, but beheld the pole. 
This particular purpose of my existen¢e 
having been accomplished, 1 can truth- 
fully say that, like most other sordid ob- 
jects in life, the totem pole is a fraud. 
What is a totem pole? It is easily de- 
seribed. A log, perhaps fifty feet 
tong and twofeet in diameter, is simply 
taken and carved into designs grotesque 
enough to make a Chinese god resign. hits 
office. ‘These designs represent’ all kinds — 
of animals, and all sorts of faces, in all 
sorts of distortions. When itis made as 
hideous as a benighted imagination ean 
Well accomplish, it is taken by the de- 
lighted owner and stood up before his front 
door. Those at Wrangle bore eyidence of 
having once been painted. What is a totem 
pole for? ‘hat is more difficult to ascer- 
tain. What is anything for in this vale of 
tears? Wealiof us struggle along with 
rather vague notions as to aim or goal, and 
such objects as we attain toseem inade- 
quate to the effort put forth to grasp them. 
‘Does not experience as well as religion - 


|teach us, that all worldly objects are sim- 


-fads, foibles, baubles, kickshaws— 
tem poles? ‘lo the aboriginal mind totem: 


we a PS 


island. . 
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er tet 


ee ee ree 
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. 
aristocrac, 

altogether a heathen 
WO be one of the 400. 


¥ proud. The totem pole is a genea- 
logic stump ; it contains a family history 
In bas-relief, When a man attained a suf- 
‘ficient prominence in his tribe, he would 


“assume a name—not a hyphenated nom de. 


plume after the manner of the North! 


“American Indian, such as Young-man- 
afraid-of-his-mother-in-law; but the name 


of some animal, such as wolf, bear, whale, | 


tox, deer. Ifa fox should marry into. the 
family of a wolf, the totem pole would roe- 
‘cord the fact. 
awhale and they should beget a little 


Now if a bear should marry | 


menagerie of their own, I really do not 


know what would happen, 
Yes, gentle reader, for the sake of flaunt- 


ing a wooden night-mare in his front yard, | 
‘the former Alaskan would tug. and sweat | 
and groan and travail, only to die and | 
eave it—a monument to his heathenish 
‘Yfatuity. See toit that thou, too. art not) 


laying up for thyself a tctem pole. 
NATIVES WILL SELL ANYTHING. 
~ Wedid some shopping at Wrangle. A 


‘an aspiration in life. | 

could afford them, and 
long- | 
c Some of 
ve a genealogical tree of which we 


{ 


native would sell his immortal soulif you | 
‘allowed him to put his own price on it, but | 


that price would be out of all proportion to 
the intrinsic value of the article, A 


‘“doyla”’ is the smallest denomination in | 


money of which he has any conception, 


‘and I would not give a dollar for a whole | 


, native, heart, soul, gizzard and other gib- 
‘lets thrown in. It is altogether useless to 
/cheapen a commodity; you ‘can take itor 
leave it—money is no object. At Sitka 1 
Pattempted to negotiate with Princess 
“Thom for the purchase of a wooden fork, 
Princess ‘Thom is an old hag who is said 


carving on the fork and was willing to pay 


of the tines was proken; still no go. 
make love to her. 


ang up my eyes,  l 


troubadour attitude and offered her my | 
heart and hand in exchange for thecarving., | 


‘Lreally think the old girl was touched— 


assumed a | 


| 
| 


Sentimentally, that is; for while she seemed | 


‘quite willing to add me to her assortment | 
“of husbands, the fork remained a. purely | 


“pusiness transaction. 


~- After Wrangle, the next stop of import- | 


‘anee was at Juneau, the metropolis of 


“Alaska. Most of the inhabitants work in | 


‘the ‘lredwell mines and stamp mills, which | 


“are located on an island immediately op- 


posite. They are a tough looking lot of | 
citizens. About four miles west of Juneau | 


there are placer mines of some consequence. 


I selected a good, sloppy, rainy afternoon | 
and walked out there to investigate hy- | 


draulic mining. ‘his system of mining, 
of course, is not peculiar to Alaska, so L| 
refrain from describing it. ‘The «experi- 
ence, however, was both novel and in-!| 
‘structive and the scenery—oh, well! if L | 
were to describe all the beautiful 


sseenery in Ajaska, this letter would bea} 


isrand te dewin. 
At Killisnoo we anchored one Sunday, 


when was presented the opportunity of | 
‘paying my respects to Killisnoo Jake, alo- | 


‘eal celebrity of more than average inter- 


test. He was formerly the most savage of | 
his tribe, but having been punctured with | 


‘divers and sundry bullets he suddenly con- 
eluded to become civilized, and now hob- 
bles around,a sort of animated arsenal. lia- 
_ble at any moment to explode. Formerly, 


z 


‘also, he was rather numerously married, 
but having joined the- Russian Catholic ; 


+ 


ehureh it became necessary for him to sort 
of unmarry, so he put away all his wives 


except the youngest, whom hebeats and 
| cudgels with true Christian fervor. Jake’s 
' idea of civilization, like some other folks’ I 
_ know of, is rai ment. He thasa most ex- 
| tensive wardro e, ranging from afull mili- 
' tary uniform toa linen duster. ‘hese cos- 
tumes he wears according to caprice and 
eet a lofty disregard to the weather. As 
the boat hove to | saw him upon the 
“wharf, resplendent in a plug hat and 
“smoking jacket. I introduced myself as 
an emissary of the president of the United 
States, sent todo him homage, and was re- 
ceived with a patronizing courtesy that 
made me feel how humble was the govern- 
ment i represented. 
In due course of time we came to Sitka, 
the capital of Alaska, and by far the point 
of greatest interest. My first duty was to 
call upon Governor knapp, Attorney 
General Johnson and other federal officials. 
- Johnson, who was formerly from Wahoo, 
_ Neb., was very cordial in his reception and 
introduced me to yarious parties as 
: dee. ree | i 0 ha?” 1 
id youeyer meet me in Omaha? 
“asked. 3 ves ia ond ay 


| 


| 
| 


to have $5,000 or $6,000 in bank and five or | 
$ix husbands in stock. I admired the | 


)areasonable price for it, but it was no go, | 
1 ealled her attention to the fact that one | 


‘Finally one of sbe party suggested that 1 | 
: I acted on the sug | 
gesaon. Clasping my bosom and roll- | 


case in you ; ; jive 

it was evident that my fate] rese 
to a certain handsome judge had pur 
me, even to Alaska, and the first int 
tion Mr. Johnson will have of his mistake 
is when he receives a copy of this paper, — 
IN ANCIENT SITKA. | eae 


Sitka is filled with reminders of Russia’s” 
former ownership. The castle is” 
a relic of court splendor, and 
the Greek chureh has gold and _ silver 
trappings and pictures of considerable 
merit. Itiseven claimed that one of the 
Madonnas is a genuine Raphael valued at | 
many thousands of dollars. Of course I 
do not believe that Raphael ever saw the 
picture, but I paid 50 cents for the sake of 
looking at it, just the same. 

The only approach towards society life 
is found in Sitka. ‘The federal officials, 


including naval officers, the teachers at the | 


missions, and the representatives of the 


Alaska trading company, have formed a 
close corporation, to which only those of a 
certain mental and moral culture are ad- 
mitted. They really have good times and 
ahigh order of entertainment. Judge Bug- 
bee and a Mr. Hayden have written a boo 
of verse called ‘Alaska Poems.”’ I was pre- 
sented witha copy of this pamphiet and 
read 1t with much interest. ‘Lhe verses of | 
Judge Bugbee have a very musical Jingle | 
and are quite humorous, while some of 
Hayden’s efforts smack of the true 

‘The missions here, under the Presbyterian 
board, are altogether the most flourishing 
of any in Alaska and have accomplished 
an amount of good almost incredible. 
They have schools, and churches, and hos-|| 
pitals, and workshops, and a museum of 
Alaska curiosities well worth a day’s 
examination. The pupils were having 
their usual vacation when we 
arrived, but Superintendent Kelly 


volunteered to round up as many children 
as possible that evening, if we were sui- 
ficiently interested to attend their exer- 
cises. Most of us were there, and the 
occasion was one to be remembered. A 
portion of the evening was devoted to an 
exhibition of the students’ accomplish- 
meuts—singing, recitations, etc. ‘I cannot 
say that per se it was very amusing; 
pigeon English seldom is. But as Dr. | 
Jonson once said of adancing dog, ‘His | 
dancing is not well or gracefully done, sir, | 
Bae the wonder is that it should be done at 
ail, sir. 

The meeting was finally resolved into a 
prayer meeting conducted by tha children | 
themselves. Most of us are not partial to) 
this kind of religious service, possibly be- 
cause we hear at them so little of real 
praying. I feared that this one was to be 
apart of the “performance.” Igad I de- 
tected a suspicion of hypocricy in the| 
children’s voices; had there been the faint-| 
est elementof ‘show off” in what they 
said, or their manner of saying it, my lip 
would have curled instead of trembling. | 
But no, it was all genuine and earnest, 
with a_ total unconciousness of | 
another’s presence. I do not re-) 
member what they said; in truth it 
was mostly uttered in so low atone as to 
be scarcely audible. But the soft, mellow 
voices, rich with passion, tender with 
pleading, were prayers in themselves, ‘To 
what shall I liken the supplications of 
these lonesome, friehdiess creatures? ‘The 
prayer of a barbarian to a civilized God? 
it was like the inarticulate moan of a 
stricken animal; the trembling cry of a 


} 


ewe lamb bleating for protection; a wail } 


fromthe desert; a voice out of the night. 
We returned to our boat thankful for the 
warm spot that glowed in our hearts, and 
the moisture that suffused our eyes. Is it 
worth while trying to redeem the Alaskan? 
Let that evening at the mission answer th 
question. 

THE CANNERIES—UGH! 


We stopped at various canneries before 
heading for Glacier bay. ‘These odorifer- 
ous institutions are numerous, and the ag- 
gregate output something enormous. Some 
of them, notably at Wrangle, are clean and 
wholesome; but most of them are filthy, 
and smell to heaven. Whether the supply 
of salmon “will be ultimately exhausted 
seems tome agraye question. Hither the 
owners of these fisheries are ignorant of 
the salmon nature, or the encyclopedia 
Brittanieca is off its base. I read up on sal- 
mou before lt left Omaha. If | remember 
my authority correctly, it claims a salmon 
was originally a trout that became addicted 
to salt water, just asthe jolly tar does to 
“bilge water,’? and that this species of in- 
temperance had been transmitted. But 
that by an irresistible instinct these over- 
grown and degenerate trout retire to fresh 


water to spawn. Now, this proclivity, this” 


home-sweet-home tendency, is well nigh 


thwarted in Alaska. Across the mouth of | 


nearly every river there isa barricade in 
the shape of a oy: 2 prevents the fish 
from gaining aecess tothe fresh water. 


| with a cannery attachment, was our north- 


| 


of ice, 100 or so teet high, does not seem so. 


_ tion of earth 5,000 or 6,000 féet high; and as), 


eis a matter which J think 
government would do well to investigi 

One night the captain announced tf 
early on the morrow we should behold the 
great Muir glacier. Already we had seen 
quantities of floating ice, and the near: 
prospect of icebergs and glaciers occa- 
sloned great excitement. Now, the word 
“glacier? seems like an innocent com- 
bination of letters, but suppose you try to | 
pronounce it. The English ladies call it 
giass-ear. Another party spoke of it as 
gla-seer (longa). The dude pronounced 
it glawsher. The man from Denver called 
it glazier. Others mentioned it as gla-ci-er, 
and so on through the gamut of possibili- 
ties. Wedivided into factions; partisan- 
ship ran high and threatened the destruc- 
tion of our once happy relationship. It 
was finally agreed to call it anything we 
dum chose—anything to keep peace in the 
family. 

Well, on the morrow we saw the Muir 
glacier, but only at a distance. For sey- 
eral hours we were so wedged in withice 
that every moment threatened annihila- 
tion. As it was, the stem or the vessel was 
knocked off by an iceberg, and the Mexico | 
was compelled to make the balance of the 
trip with a bandaged eye and a bloody | 
nose, as it were. ‘To attempt to proceed | 
was suicidal. So we heaved anchor (and a 
sigh of relief) and made off in another di- 
rection. But Captain Hunter was bound 
we should see a glacier, anda better one 
than the Muir, so he headed for ‘Takou 
bay. ‘lakou glacier is not as wide as the 
Muir, but is nearly as high. It has, more- 
over, a sheer, ragged face of ice which the 
Muir has not. The ice, too, is abso- 
lutely clean and clear, whereas Muir 
glacier is more like the glaciers 
of Switzerland:—a combination of 
snow and mud. All thisl was told and, 
indeed, had some opportunities for verify- 
ing with the aidofa field glass. We an- 
chored within stone’s throw, of the great 
wall of ice. We beheld tons of it crack off || 
and drop into the sea with a boom and a] 
swash that caused the great hulk of the |! 
Mexico to dance like a cockle shell. The 
sun was shining brightly and its rays 
seemed to be caught and swallowed by the | 
icebergs till their inwards glowed like | 
coals of fire.. And the ice was pure as 
crystal, ranging in color, through a peauti- | 
ful chromatic scale, from an opalescent | 
baby blue to the deepest indigo. And yet 
(how dare I say it) | was disappointed in 
both glacier and iceberg. Of course a | 
solid chunk of ice, miles and miles in ex- | 
tent, is a big thing in ice,but it is not over- | 
aweing, nor particularly thrilling. Why is 
it? Probably because it and the mountains || 


are placed in juxtaposition’ A mountain | 


much of a mountain between two eleva-/) 


for the icebergs, there isso much of them 
under water that you have to bulldoze 
your imagination a good deal to realize 
their ponderosity. But Iam thankful to 
have seen a glacier and an iceberg; here- 
after 1 can smile serenely to myself when 1 
hear other people lie about them. 


THE HOMEWARD TURN. 
Chileat, which is only an Indian village 


most limit, and from here we turned home- 
ward. Our home bound trip was a grand) 
lark from Chileat to Tacoma. ‘The ball) 
was started rolling the very first night in 
this wise: It was midnight. Two men! 
were seen promenading the deck. engaged 
In earnest conversation. One was the 
venerable leader of the Ohio bar, the Hon. 
E, W. Kitridge. His companion. was also 
an eminent attorney from Cincinnati, 
yelept Wartington. “As they passed a cer- 
tain state room a voice (presumably femi- 
nine) called out to them “Good night.” In| 
repassing the same voice gently murmured 
“Pleasant dreams!’ It finally dawned on 
the learned counsel that this was an in- 
vitation, more or less pdélite, for them to 
dry up and go to bed. Here was an insult 
which only prompt revenge could liquidate. 
Accordingly they approached me with the 
proposition to get up a crowd and serenade 
the offender. I fell in with the scheme at. 
once, We rounded up all the free-booters, 
scapegraces and desperadoes on boaré 
follows, to-wit: Robert D. Russell, ¢ 

torney of Minneapolis, (whose brother 
by the way, has not monopolized the 
humor); Sanford Sachs, a voung i 
aire from San Francisco; E. R. 
roguish little chap from Nashville; W 
nando Wood, son of the 

only Fernando; — ie 

& wholesale, — wholeso 

merchant from St. Joseph 


erformers) by the oc 
Still, we were resolve: 


home till morning, and so moved on to the” 


stateroom inhabited by the English ladies. 
where we struck up with, ‘Pull down the 
blind.” Our request was instantly com- 
plied with. The sash was lowered and we 
were confronted by the muzzle of a six- 
shooter in the grasp of a calm but deter- 
mined British maiden. This was dis- 
couraging, so we went on tothe upper deck 
and serenaded the aurora borealis, which 
happened to be cavorting all over the 
heavens that night. It must not be im- 
agined, however, that our shipload were 
averse to music. Far from it! At Juneau 
Miss Emma Thursby (who was one of our 


celebrities) was prevailed upon to give a | 


concert for the benefit of some church, 
ana her fellow passengers assisted, 
Here is the programme: 


Opening Chorus............... Juneau Quartet 
Solo—“Garden of Sleep’’...... Isadore de Lara 
Miss Fannie C, Brooks. 
Song—“Out on the Deep’’.................. Lohr 
Mr. H. D. Estabrook. 
Polonaise—“‘Mignon’’........ Ambrois Thomas 
fiss Emma Thursby. 

MMU MOE SLD 3. af che es ode qeeon ad eaiary sre Moszkouski 
Miss Helena Trask, 

Banjo solo—'‘My Mexico’’......... P.'C.. 8.8. Co. 
Captain James Hunter, 

Salo “3 fear NO NOC, oc. an lec tec tee Pinsuti 
Mr. H. D. Estabrook, 

(a) { “Bonnie Sweet Bessie’’........ .... Gilbert 

(b)< “Inder Marznacht,” German Laugh- 
tne bons. 6. \ 8.8 2 Pro Fu aand stat ahe ace Bas Taubert 


Miss Emma Thursby. 
Tabieau—‘“‘Our Army and Navy’’......... .... 


! By Sailors from the Pinta and Soldiers from 


the Militia. 
Waster of Ceremonies, Mr. Robert Russel. 


RESERVED SEATS, $1.50. 


You will observe that I was down for 
two nuinbers, but I did not show up. As 
Russel (who acted as usher, scene shifter, 
piano-lid-lifter, piano-stool-fixer, supe, and 
stevedore extraordinary) explained to the 
audience, I sprained my voice looking for 
the Muir glacier, and could not appear. 
The announcement was received with ap- 
plause, whether because of the brilliancy 
of the remarix or-or-something else, has 
painfully troubled me. 

MUSIC ON BOARD, 


We also had impromptu musicales in the 
/ saloon, where everyone who could play an 
|instrument, or sing a song, or whistle a 
tune, was expected to contribute. ‘There 
‘wasagiddy old boy, named Clark, who 
leould sing asong through without breath- 
ling. Jt never phased him, but his audi- 
lence grew black in the face through a sym- 
‘pathetic effort to bang on as long as he did. 
‘Then, there was Baldwin, a young Bos- 
‘tonese, who played two Grieg selections 
-with his forefinger, assisted by an occa- 
sional thumb; then, there were the English 
girls; these were great at gospel hymns and 
“Blue Alsatian Mountains.” Oh, we had 
music galore! 

But my favorite amusement was canoe- 
‘ing. [learned to manipulate the paddle 
in great shape, and was beginning to adapt 
inyself to the rocking of the crait without 
thinking of a watery grave. Whatever 
latent estheticism there is in the Alaskan 
nature finds expression in their canoe. It 
is their chef-d’cwvre Wart, and they are 
more tender of itthan they are of their 
ehiidren. When not in actual use it is 
drawn up on the shore and covered with 
blankets to protect it from sunstroke. 
| was curious to know how they fashioned 
itso symmetrically, and proceeded to in- 
quire. it seems thata log is hewn out to 
the desired thinness and, near as may be, 
to the desired pattern. ‘he hollow 1s 
filled with water into which they heave 
stones heated red hot. The water is thus 
kept bubbling till the wood is thoroughly 
steamed, when it is shaped and fashioned 
by a process of wedging. Afterwards a 
carved prow and stern are fastened on 
with willow withes, and there you have it 
—a thing of beauty. and a joy forever. 
What the street caristo a civilian, or the 
bronco toa cowboy, such is the canoe to the 
\Indian. ‘These Indians do not. like to 
walk andIdo not blame them—it would 
take a brave aot to walk far 
k-screw  /efS. 
aang, they load their household goods, 
children, dogs, and all, into a big canoe 
and paddle off to another island, happy as 
clams and twice as clammy. My last pad- 
“dle was at Yaas bay. A party of us .char- 
tered a family canoe and a small boy, and 
i own oaring. Aside 
o shall be nameless), 
Christie of Berkley 

hn H. W J 


h and 
r aforesaid, at : 
a billious, 0 
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erament which his close application to’ 
business has not improved. He is in fact, 
one of that class of merchant princes 
| whose assiduity to affairs has become a 
by-word; whose idea ot a wild, wild de- 
bauch is to neglect business five minutes 
and whittle a stick. (This is all for your 
benefit, Johnny dear! Youreally do not 
have fun and exercise enough.) At the 
first wobble of the canoe, West fairly 
groaned to be put ashore, and sat for the 


| restof the trip in a rigid state ot melan- 
| choly. 


Presently , as I was about to light 


| a cigar, the boat, for some occult reason, 


gaye a fearful lurch, for which West en- 


tirely blamed me “For heavens 
| sake, old man!’? he pleaded, 
“hold that cigar in the middle 


| 
| 


| might also state that on this trip 1 repre- | 


' tween a whale and a sword-fish. 
| of—oh, think of everything you can think 


of your mouth. This thing must be kept 
balanced or we shall all go to the bottom!”’ 
Well, then we did nearly capsize; for I 
laughed tili 1 split my diaphragm. 

But I cannot begin to catalogue our 
amusements. Think of those occasional 
moonlight nights dancing the Virginia 
reel on the hurricane deck, to-the lacivious 
pleasing of a banjo and mouth organ. 
Think of those dark, dark nights loliing 
over the tafirail in company with a pretty 
girl, watching the streak of phosphor- 
escence that trailed after us like a comet’s 
tail. Think of four meals a day wlth real 
milk sometimes for your coffee. Think of 
seeing a school of whales. spouting 
so near that you could hear them 
snort. Think of witnessing a combat be- 
Think 


of, and then resolve to spend next summer 
in Alaska! | 
In closing, one explanation is necessary. | 
This letter was commenced bona fide on | 
the date it bears teste; but my scribbling | 
has been very desultory, and 1 find myself 
again in Portland, still at it. ‘This will ac- 
count for several seeming anachronisms. I } 


sented no Bureau of Information. 


: : My ob- 
ject was fun and recreation, 


and such 


knowledge as I picked up was purely in- 
cidental, and, of course, entirely superti- 
And so—voila tout! 

Henry D. EsTaABRrook, 


cial. 


MISTAKEN ZEAL CAUSES 
Len. praturA los Kaw 


Torr los s892. 
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Tiring of one | 


| tradictory stories became current. 


ee 
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ning, it beeame noised about town that 
a sloop had come into port with a 
seriously wounded man on board and 
as usual in such cases, all kinds of con- 
Go- 
ing to the Sitka Hotel, where the suft- 
erer had been accomodated in a gener- 
ous manner by Mr. and Mrs. Albert- 
stone, THE ALASKAN reporter met 
|there District Attorney C. 8. Johnson, 
\Collector Hatch, Deputy Collector 
Isham and Deputy Marshals George 
| Kostrometinoff and John Hanlon ; Dr. 
'C. D. Rogers being in attendance on 
the patient, while both Surgeons of 
ithe Pinta soon entered the house also, 
and went to the sick-room. The 
‘wounded man, it was soon ascertained 
was C. H. Edwards, from Kansas, 
government school-teacher at Kake, 
s. E. from Sitka, between Frederick 
Sound and Sumner Strait. His two 
companions, belonging to the sloop, 
were Malcolm Campbell and Emory 
Elliott; the first named was much ex- 
‘cited and stated to the by-standers 
‘that he had done the shooting and 
gave otber details, which are now per- 
fectly understood after hearing his 
testimony before the coroner’s jury on 
yesterday, 
tose state ever 


mained so until his death at 10:30 a. 
M. yesterday. After undressing the 


‘wounded man, two wounds were dis- . 


covered, one under the right breast, the 
gather having entered the right nostril 
at an angle of about 25 degrees. It 


Edwards was in- a como-} 
since he had been | 
brought to the Sitka Hotel, and re-| 


At about 9 o’clock on Thursday eve- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Sli tended at first to reach 
“Wrangel to secure medical aid for the 
wounded man, but head winds pre- 
venting this course, they turned about 
and rounding Point Gardner, worked 
their way slowly towards Killisnoo, 
It issaid that Edwards made there a 
statement concerning the shooting 
affair to Jim Blaine, one of the,em- 
ployees of the Killisnoo Oil Works. 
Not finding a doctor at Killisnoo, the 
two men on the sloop set course for 
Peril Straits and arrived here on 
Thursday evening, as stated before, 
the wounded man, who had been 
lying without medical attendance for 
three days, comnencing to sink grad- 
ually in vital force. 

Yesterday both Campbelland Elliott 
were locked up for a hearing, and a 
coroner’s jury was summoned to as- 
semble at 2 o’clock, Pp. M. of that day. 
Malcolm Campbell, who had accused 
himself repeatedly of .having done the 
shooting, was the first witness to ap- 
pear before the jury and his examina- 
tion lasted almost three hours. From 
his testimony it appears.that he and his 
companion Elliott were out on a hunt- 
ing trip, that they had purchased a 
ten gallon keg of whiskey at Douglas 
Island, some seven weeks ago, for their 
own use and not for barter with In- 
dians, and that upon arrival at Kake, 
after having visited several places, 
their supply of whiskey was no longer 
very bountiful. Near Kake they fell 
in with the sloop Adventurer, Capt. 
McDonald, well Known here, and 
offered him and his two accompany- 
ing natives a drink of whiskey ; one of 
them accepting it, while the other re- 
fused. Campbell suspects that it was 
the temperance Indian, who, a few 
hours later, informed Edwards that 
their sloop was loaded down with 
whiskey, and that they had come to 
Kake to dispose of it, and further sup- 


ew 


learned that Campbell and} 


| posesth at Edwards resolved to prevent 


|such a nefarious act, though he was 
| not clothed with lawful authority to 
do so. 
boarded the sloop accompanied by 
several Indians, and as leader of the 
gang ordered the natives to tie Camp- 
bell and Elliott hand and foot, with 
ropes. ‘he two men not expecting an 
attack, were, of course, soon overcome 
and were made prisoners. Campbell 
then heard Edwards, who stood in the 
stern of the sloop, cry out in ‘frenzy: 
“Stick to me boys, and break every- 
thing up,’’ or words to that effect, and 
the Indians then commenced to tear 
off the roof of thesloop’s cabin. Camp- 
bell, who had been thrown down abaft 
the centreboard, then made a frantic 
effort to free himself from his bonds 
and sueceeded so far that he loosened 
his left hand sufficiently to get hold of 
arevolver which was lying under one 
of the sleeping berths. Edwards then 
noticed Campbell’s struggle for free- 
dom, and placing both knees upon the 
captive’s breast, he held him with 
much foree by the hair, and tried to 
wrench the revolver from his _ pris- 
oner’s grasp. Campbell thought it 
was about time to shoot—and nobody 
will blame him for it—-and pulled the 
‘trigger three times, only seeing the 


Atdeast after sunset, Edwards 


+ 


ts mark When the Baiiet ‘énter- 

frenzied school-teacher’s nostril. 

vais then eried out “Oh! my God, 

‘fant shot!) and let go his grasp. 

‘Canipbell, it must be mentioned, had 

been stripped down to his knees by one 

of his captors while in the aetof search- 

Ht ing fora money belt, no belt being on his | 

Person, the school-teacher’s friend had 

_ tocontent himself with $22.50 in gold, 

| this being all the money Campbell was | 
possessed of. As soon the 
Indians saw that their leader was 
Seriously wounded they all left the 
sloop, except the robber who had 
stolen Campbell’s money. In the 
hope to get. his money back, Campbell 
picked up a rifle and threatened to 
kill the Indian, but gold was too dear 
to him to part with, and jumping over 
board the thief made good his escape 
by swimming, though the white man 
fired three shots at him. Campbell 


further states that he was the only 
man who did’ the shooting on board 


‘the sloop. 
After the Indians had disappeared 
and all danger had passed, Campbell 
and Elliott turned their attention to 
the sloop. The Indians bad weighed 
the anchor and the sloop was drifting 
with the tide, the rudder-tiller had 
disappeared, also one of the halyards of |, 
the sails, while another one had been 
eut. The two men then set to work to 
repair the damage, mischievously 
done, the best way they could, and 
then started on their way to Wrangell, at 
‘first, with the object of procuring medi- 
al relief, as soon as possible, for the 
wounded man, whohadbeen madean 
_| |eomfortable as cireumstances allowed. 
'| | After the men had found that through 
“contrary winds they could make no 
‘headway towards Wrangell and hed 
‘turned about, Edwards while rounding 
| | Point Gardner, complained of the roll- 
| jing of the sloop hurting him,. and in 
| |jorder to ease thesutferer and snatch a 
little rest themselves, they ran in 
towards the beach and anchored behind 
arock, It proved soon, however, that 


as 


il 


| 


a 


She So 


b 


their anchorage was not a safe one and | 
a they proceeded to 
_ | | Killisnoo, with = out anot-her 


| stop. On the way thither Edwards | 
‘spoke very little, used toexclaim from || 
_ |time to time “ it is too bad,’’? and once 
complained of being hungry, when he 
Was given some food to satisfy his 
‘appetite. 
_ his morning at 10.30 A. M. the 
coroner’s: jury again, asseipbled and 
HKimory Elliott appeared before them 
to give his testimony, which agreed in 
all the main points with that of Camp- 
bell given yesterday, though the 
precaution had been taken to separate 
them in their confinement,sothat they | 
could not communicate with each other 
ever since their arrest. Elliott’s state- | 
hinent in regard'to the disposal of the! 
ten gallons of whiskey bought of Kane 
at Douglas was as follows-we gave 
Me Donald a bottle totake with him 


a 
ed 
t 


— 


was out of the two gallons wnich were 
on board when we reached Hamilton 
Bay. The disposal of the other eight 
' gallons was as follows-we did not. sell 
any, some leaked out, I do not know 
how much, we used whiskey for our. 
selves, gave a chum one bottle, and at|® 
the Hot Springs where westayed three 


o\ a 


| pulled 


, had 


a 3 and met other parties, “ebusid é 


bly was drunk. Elliott's statement, in 
answer to District Attorney Jolnson’s | 
questions, in regard to the shooting of | 
Edwards is iu the main as follows: It 


in bed reading a book. Campbell looked 


| ontand said “their is a canoe coming”’ 
| I said yes?. ‘* There are 7 or 8 siwashes 


in it,’? Campbell said further, and I 
paid no more attention until they came 
alongside and commenced coming on 
the boat; after awhile 4 or5 siwashes 
came inside. One of them said to 
Jampbell: Aint you going to gin up” 
and Campbell said: ‘‘ Yes there is the 
keg, help yourself.’ They?took a drink 
of that and commenced laughing. The 
keg contained 10 gallons of water, I 
commenced reading again, It was no 
more than a couple of minutes after, 
that a gang threw them selves on top 
of me and Campbell both.I heard 
some one shout outside: ‘' Tear her up. 
boys, tear her up ,tie them down hands 
and feet! “They had just my hands 


tied when I heard a shot; I did not: 


know at the time who fired it, but the 
Siwashes commenced jumping off the 
boat on every side; as soon as I was 


free I got my handsin my pocket and), 


got my knife and cut the rope off my) 
hands. 

cut the ropes at once. 
said then: “One Siwash_ got my, 
money.’? He looked around and saw. 
some one swiniming toward the shore, 


he snapped his six-shooter a couple of! 


times, then he grabbed his rifle and 


fired three shots. Then we. went: to 
pull np the anchor, 
ready up; we tried fe hoist the sails, 

found the ropes were cut; eould not) 
hoist the sails and took the oarsand* 

out around: the island, then,_ 
Campbell went and bent the ropes on, ¢: 
so that we could use the sails. 


In regard to Campbell’s shooting! 


Edwards, Elliott said: Just as soon! 
as the boat was clear, I knew that Ea-, 
wards was shot. I put him on 
the bed comfortably, and we left him 
on the bed until we arrived here. I| 
no conversation with Edwards | 
regarding the shooting, I only asked. 
him how he was foclion or if he want- 
ed to eat or drink and so on, and we 
asked him if he wanted to seea doctor, 
Campbell told him that be was sorry 


that the shooting had happened, and 
that he would do the best he could. for 
him and get him to a doctor as soon as 
he could. Edwards never said any-| 
thing (about the shooting). I do not 
think that he was conscious very long 
ata bao after the first night he was 
talking “siwash’’ part of the time, 
and English, as if be was teaching 
school, 

On Distriet Attorney Johnson’s 
| qnestion: What reason can you give 
for this attack on you by the Indians ey 


and one of his siwashes a drink. This| Elliott answered: Theonly thing that. 


I could think of was that they wsust’ 
have been after that Whiskey. 
questioned, 
had carried off with ‘them? Elliott 
said: my rifle fone, and one of 
Campbell's Six-shooters, asack of flour, 
and some bacon,” the whiskey, and I 


Being || 


is 


cannot say what eise, for. kj shave not p# 


| Gg 3 Fo. Ishain, © Ka, 
was about 9 o’elock in theevening. We | 


were through with supper, Iwas lying | 


As soon as I got up Campbell is 
said; “Cut the rope on my feet,’? and I. 
Campbell}. 


but found it al-4 


3, 


what articles the Indians | 


quest Plays "The coronen’s jery | 
composed of the following gentlemen : 
DeGroth J. M. 
Shields; AVES BY NTMI gS. Weittet! 
hiller and R.W. Hcieye ; 
At about 1:30 o’clock this afternoon, | 
the jury reported that it: could net 
nugree upon a verdict, without hearing 
further evidence, and District Attorney | 

| Johnson paid a visit to Capt. W. May- | 
nard commanding the Pinta, imme 


diately thereafter and requested that 
officer to proveed to Hamilton Bay, 
for the purpose of securing the Indians | 
who took part in the attack, and also 
to summons Capt. McDonald to appear’ 
as witness. | 


Pie funeral sar vices over the remains 
of Charles H. Edwards. late school 
teacher at Kake Village, were held on 
Sunday last at 2p. M., in the Presby- 
terian Church, Rev, Alonzo E. Austin, 
officiating. Before the service com- 
menced the had bier been placed’ in 
front of the chancel, 
decorated with evergreens 


by 


Tie little | 
more than ever, 


bore several floral offerings. 
church was filled, 


last. respects to the dead. Rev. Austin, 


religions 
one of the most arduous workers in the 
Vineyard of the Lord, In the course 
of his remarks, the deeply impressed 
minister further said: “That the 
author of all good, in his ways, unseru- 
tinable to man, had decided that the 
dear departed should come to his death 
in the exact manner, asit had occurred, 


me Being, that all He does is rightly 
done.” At the close of the servtce the 
funeral cortege formed in front of the 
church, aud the lamented dead was 
borne to his last resting place, in the 
Mission cemetery, followed by a long 


whicb had been | 
the, 
hands of the sympathizing ladies of | 
the congregation, while the bier itself | 


with the members of the congregation | | 
aud others. who had come to pay their | 


aud tuat we must trust in that Supre- || 


after the reading from Scripture, bear- / 
ing upon the sad subject of his diseour- | 
se, praised deceased as one of the mosg | 
‘ meii-bers of the flock; and |, 


train of mourners, notwithstanding 
the heavy down-pour of rain, which 
had incessantly kept up sine morning. 


On Monday last the Coroner's jury, 
on the body of Charles H. Edwards, | 
convened once more tu reconsider their | 
decision reached on the previous] 


Saturday, that no verdict could be} 
reached unless more testimony in the} 
case was presented before them, and | 
the following was handed in to Com- 
missioner R. C, Rogers, ex-officio Coro- 
ner, no autopsy on the body having 
been made: 

“We the Coroner’s jury summoned | 
to enquire into the circumstances ot. 
the death of Charles H. Edwards, | 
deceased, find that he came to his death | 
at Sitka, Alaska, on the 15th - day of 
January 1892, and from the evidenee | 
adduced we believe that his death was 
caused by two: pistol shot wounds 
‘inflicted by the hand of Maleolm | 
Campbell. on board, « small sloop, at. 
Hamilton Bay, Alaska, on or about 
the 11th day of January 1892, but we | 
are unable to. determine — from h | 


mabe was reached 
am, R. W. Beasley, 
W. P. Mills signing 
the document, while Messrs J. M. 
|Shields and P. 8. Weittenhiller, the 
remaining members, abstained. After 
the reading of the verdict, Malcolm 
Campbell and Emory Elliott were 
discharged from custody by Commis- 
sioner R.C. Rogers, but subsequently 
remanded upon a complaint entered | 
by District Attorney C. 8. Johnson 
against the two men, of “having given 
whiskey to an Indian.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, at 2,15 
o'clock, this case came up fora hearing | 
| before the Cammissioner, but was. 

continued by consent until the arrival 
of the mail steamer on or about Feb. 
21st. prox, Counsel for .the accused 
{|stating that they werer dnxious to 

secure the testimony of Capt. Me 
| Donaled of the sloop Adventurer, and 


the Indians who participated in the 
|jattack upon their sloop, to establish 
\|thereby their innocence of willingly 
shooting. Charles H. Edwards, 
deeeased, * 

On Thursday the two men were 
liberated:on bail amounting to $350, 
|;each, Messrs Otto and Augustus Nelson 
|| furnishing the bonds. 
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HOW MISSEONARY EDWARDS WAS KIlI« 
ED BY ALASKA INQUOK MEN, 


He Had Captured Their Sloop and was 
Carrying Them Bound for Fort Wrangle 
-—One of the Liquor Dealers Freed Wis 
Hand, Got His Revolver, and Shot the 

in Cold Blood—The 

' Murderer Let Go by a Sitka Jury, 


Missionary Down 


Chicago, Iil., March 5 (Special Correspond- 
enes).—Additioral details of the killing of Mis- 
sionarvy Charles H, Edwards, of Kake Island, 
Alaska, by the lawless liquor dealers who make 

| ita business to smuggle liquor in to the natives 
| of that territory have been, received, here. Hda- 
wards, it appears, was a young man of much 
promise who for two years back had been 
teaching in the Mission School of Friends on 

Douglas Island. Last fall he accepted 
| a@ position in a new school started 
|by the government among a_ wild tribe 

of Indians on Kake Island, about 100 miles 
}south of Douglas Island. He was doing a 
noble work among the Indians and they loved 
| him, but when some white men came there and 
in violation of the law sold whiskey to the In. 

dians they did more harm ina single day than 
| the efforts of the missionary could counteract 
| in a long time. 

On Jan.°11, a sloop manned by Malcolm 
Campbelland Emory Elliott, two young men 
from *“Douglas, dropped anchor in Hamilton 
Bay, about two miles from’ the mission school 
conducted by Edwards. Mr. Edwards induced 
Captain McDonald and two natives to go out to 
| the sloop. One ofthese natives was 2 young 
Jad whom Mr. Edwards had brought with him 
from the I'ricnd’s Home on Douglas Island to 
act as his interpreter. He instructed him to be 
on the lookout for whiskey and to ascertain the 
names of the men. This he did, and the men 
state, that when they gave a drink of whiskey 
to the others this boy refused to take any. On 
their retucn to shore Edwards fornted a plan to 
capture the white men and their liquor. When 
the bell was ruvg for the adult natives to guther 


into his room and told them what he was in- 
tending todo, Some were willing and others 
were reluctant to make the attempt to capture 


| the soop and its outfit; but Edwards pictured — 


Marah s - 7 
rr 
to them fhe horrors of another drank, 


lives and they then consented to go. ‘Thirteen 
were chosen, the plans were made to tie Camp- 
bell and Elliott and proceed at once to 
Fort Wrangle and deliver the prisoners 


they might fight and destroy one ‘another's’ 


Phe writers of the letters giving an account! 
ot this affair state that the natives are in a de- 
moralized condition owing to the 1 her 
with which the liquor laws are slit d 
and that some of the government o sere 
negligent and even corrupt. The request is 
made that authority be given to government ! 
teachers to uct as justices of the peace and that | 


| tives prepared to take the sloop and its con-|] remedy suggested in tho correspondence is | 


and whiskey to the Officials, Edwards 
to be asecompanied on the trip by two A 

; \ r : dvyisement. ‘ 
trusty followers. They were cautioned to carry aay ice Seger AT Tirse % 
no firearms and not to injure the men in the eeesOOl———aaeEa———E—_—_= 


sloop. + 
The capturing party proceeded out to the | THE EVEN ING STAR. 


| vessel and the natives boarded her and asked WAS HINGTON: 
|fora drink and were given liquor ont of a bot- | FRIDAY... s...2.cseese2+--February 19, 1892: 
tle. After a sufficient lapse of time, as Hdwards > 
thought, he ordered them t> tie the men.: They | CROSBY 8. NOVES..........c.0--0-2- ++ Editors | 
replied to him, he being stillin the canoe, that | ae ater re 
they were not quite ready. After waiting a ASAD. SEALE oe 


short time, he again ordered them to tie the | Secretary Noble’s Keport on the Killing of | 
men. This time they proceeded to carry the Teacher Edwards in Alaska, . 
order into effect.. Hiliott was easily overcome, The facts relative to the killing of Charles 
but Campbell was a large, powerful man and| W. Edwards, a government teacher at Kake | 
| resisted stoutly. . He retreated as far back into | Island in Alaska, by whiskey smugglers, an ac- 

the small cabin as possible, so that enough men | count of which was recently published in Tux 
| could not get at him to tie him. . At this Ed-| Sram, have been transmitted to the President 
| wards jumped on to the cabin, and tore off the | by Secretary Noble for his action. In his let-) 
root. Several natives jumped down and by this} ter to the President the Secretary says: *‘This 
means Campbell was overcome, Tho party! correspondence discloses a very sad condition of 
| then secured, as they supposed, all the firearms. | ; : . d 
| B.even of the natives then proceeded to go! affairs amongst the natives of Alaska consequent | 
ashore and Mr. Edwards and the other two na-| upon the illicit sale of intoxicating liquors. The 


they be allowed a native policeman to assist 
them in enforcing the laws. The Secretary has 


tents to Fort Wrangle. As the returning party | the appointment of school teachers to be 
were nearing ihe shove, they heard pistol shots}... £ tl Puen Nigthnh eat 
at the sloop and, imstead of going towards | JUstices of the peace, but the assistant attorney 
Wranzle, she put out towards Killinvo, This] general assigned to this department has sub-} 
was all the natives knew of the affair, when|| mitted an opinion to the effect that there is no | 
the Friends’ missionary at Douglas Island, Dr,|| existing law authorizing the appointment of 
James E. Connett, visited the spot on Feb. 4,| justices of the peace in that territory. There 
Campbell und Elliott, the liquor dealers,| are four commissioners with justice of the 
arrived at Sitka on Jan. 14 with Missionary] peace powers appointed by the President for |, 
Edwards in a dying condition from the effects the territory, one at Sitka, one at Wrangel, one 
ot two pistol-shots, one in the right nostril] at Oonalaska and at Juneau City, with juris- 
ranging upward and to the lett and the otherin | diction defined by the act of May 17, 1884. ' 
front and below the prouder, Edwards died | INADEQUATE TO THE NEEDS. ; 
the next day and a coroner’s inquest}! ; ub i : 
was held, at Y hioh Campbell and Eiiiott But this number is deemed entirely in- 
jestified to the facts, nearly as described above,| #dequate to the present needs of this extensive | 
Oampbell stated {urther thuthe got his left hand] territory, over which the means of communiga- | 
loose and erawled to his bed and procured his|| tion are very imperfect and tedious. There are | 
revolver, one that the searching party had not) settiements and schools hundreds of miles | 
fonnd, and shot at Edwards and the Indians. || distant from the locality of the nearest of these | 


According to Campbell’s story the shooting took | commissioners with facilities of travel afforded 
place before tho Indians had left the sloop; and| 


| those interested in the laws passed by Con- 


| for night school, Edwards took several of them_| 


he reported that they all left the vessel, “taking 
| the whiskey and other property.” 
| had probably been agreed on by the two men, 
in order not to let it be Known that they had) 
ulso made away with two Indians, who were un- 
|| doubtedly muidered also. Caiupbell was cleared, 
it was supposed, on the ground of self-defence, 
although « confessed violator of the law 
|| against smuggling whiskey, or giving it to an 
Indian, and ulthough the man he killed had’ 
|| done him no bodily injury—and there was no 
|| evidence that he intended to do him any, ex- 
cept to deliyer him up to the oificers of the 
law. 

One who knows whereof he speaks writes 
that “the law ugainst selling whiskey to the 
natives isa dead letter, Officials, steamship com- 
panies, and very nearly all business men are 
united in violating the law. A man’s life is 
simply at stake whenever he attempts to entorce 
the law.” 

EE oo 


A GOVERNMENT TEACHER KILLED. 


His Slayer Was Not Held Guilty by an 
Alaska U. 8S. Commissioner. 


The advocates of temperance, especially 


i 
gress to keep the Indiansin Alaska from becom- |) 
ing addicted to drink, will read with indigna- | 
tion a communication just received by the Sec- || 
retary of the Interior from Sitka, Alaska, 
through the ‘bureau of education. It seems 
,that in the little settlement of Kake, in south- || 
, 


eastern Alaska, the only white man was the gov- 
ernment teacher, Charles H. Edwards. He dis-/_ 
covered one day a sloop in the harbor having 
on board two men who had come there for the || 
purpose of selling whisky to the natives. This 
was against the law and Edwards, accompanied 
by a number of natives, boarded the sloop with 
the purpose of arresting the men. One of the 
intruders wasseized and bound. He managed, 
however, to get the use of one hand and 
drawing a revolver shot and fatally wounded 
Edwards. At the inquest which was held by 
U.S. Commissioner Rogers the latter made the 
astonishing charge to the jury that Edwards, 
‘as he wag not a peace officer, had been guilty . 
of piracy in boarding the sloop in the manner 
ted. The slayer was in consequence found 
guilty; but as he had admitted in his testi- | 
1 hat he had liquor on board and had 
‘some of it to a native he was discharged 
“the yerbal. promise that he would appear 
re the rene jury to answer the charge of 
th ee ote hy NE pate i 


ion of this law. MM 


- Se ee ee 
7 — 


Vhis story|| tions. 


} | over a hundred miles to Sitka and gaye them- | 
ar 


only at long intervals, frequently many months 
at a time intervening between communica- | 


' Under such condition it ap-| 
pears that congressional relief 18} 
urgently called for. Under present laws | 


Lam unable to see what action I can take that | 
will correct the evils complained of. If any- | 
thing effective can be accomplished it occurs to | 
me that it must be reached through the action 

ot the Departments of. Justice and the Treas- | 
ury.”’ of 


Another View of the Alaska Tragedy. _| 
To the Editor of The Evening Star: © 5; 

I notice in tonight’s paper an account of the 

killing of Edwards, a missionary at the Kake } 

| tslands in Alaska, This account reflects some- | 

| what unjustly, I believe, upon Commissioner | 

Rodgers. I have just returned from Sitka and } 

was there when the ‘smugglers,’ as this ac- , 

count says, brought the fatally wounded man | 


| selves up. { re 
| In the first place the young man who did the | 
shooting bears an excellent reputation in 
Juneau—his home. There is no evidence to 

| prove him a smuggler. ae 
| In the second place Edwards had no right | 
to board or search the sloop even if he knew 
it to be both smuggling and selling liquor to] 
Indians. Although in that case the provoca- | 
tion would be admittedly great, still he would 
have no legal right to commit the overzealous 
act in which he indulged. ; a 
The United States commissioner at Sitka has 

no power to create a government official out of | 
an Alaskan missionary. Should no other eyi- 
dence contradict the testimony of the young | 
men one can scarcely see how Commissioner 
Rodgers can change his course. EY 
Feb. 16. Emory M. Fosrmr. ~ 


-——_———.7S.+__ 
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Viaek ao i 
“The Tragedy in Alaska. ‘ 
To the Editor of The Evening Star; ‘et 
Two or threes items appearing in your col- 
umns with reference to the government school 
teacher, Charles H,. Edwards, in Alaska, haye 
fallen under my notice, andl am constrained 
to make answer to the communication signed 
Emory M. Foster. a, 
The difficulty in Alaska is that the goyern- 
ment is, for the most part, in the hands of 


those who sympathize with evil doing. In 
seeking to excuse Commissioner Rogers for ex- 
onerating the slayer of Edwards by ruling 
that as the latter was not a ‘‘peace officer” he 
3 cuilty of an act of piracy, Mr. Foster ge 


Re 
fy 
i 


as not i 
duly commissioned government school 


lat the settlement of Kake, and besides that 


entatiye te care forand protect and educate 


ed Peer liable ‘to a “charge of cowardice 
a would haye betrayed the ‘trust reposed in 
im by the government had he atood idly by 
d permitted those men to debauch the natives) 
| under his care with their whisky, 

While the law ise rather rigid thing, nevor- 


Alaska as a missionory, | 


Furthermore, he was the only white | 


sent there by the government as its repre- | 


: ardized thereby. There are small 


theless ithas been found many times neces-+ 
| 6a y to take inte consideration the environ- 

ent in passing judgment upon any. question, 
the United States Supreme Court could jus- 


iew that it was a war méasure surely it 
ia not have been very wrong for Mr. Com- 
nissioner Rogers to, have’ held that Edwards 
va constructively, a a peace officer. 
The administration of justice (?) in Alaska is 
esponsible for the death of Edwards Case 
fter case has arisen in which effort has been 
made by those who wished to see the laws up- 
, punish eyi. doers and in which 
ir efforts haye been made. to work to 
own injury and exonera- 
f the violators of the law. It is 
ler that men who are willing to accumu-| 


ge alow his savage state are emboldened by) 
and worse than lax, method of admin- 
the lawe to their opeu viclation and 
ing to the death any interference with 
their efariaug conduct, | 
‘he young man who did the shooting may 
“an excellent reputation in Juneau, his 
" but, onfortuuately, an excellent repu- 
unean wou) ductcount fer yery mhuch | 
iy otker section, ard the fact that he him- 
mitted the killing of a Man who was 
g to prevent him from committing a 
would indicate that any excellent repu- 
ation be may have ‘had rested upon a yery 
cor foundation, 

was notat Sitka at the time these men 
ght the body of the murdered man to that 
I was there for several weeks last 
nd had « good sapportunity for 
ving ow affairs are conducted J did not 
MWe young man of ‘excellent reputation”’ 
ut 1 did know Mr Edwards) 

it makes my ‘blood boil to feel | 
: ch a life has been cub off at the com-_ 
Wporpentent of its uséfulness by s man who) 
as confessedly violating the laws of the | 
d for the purpose of degrading the innocent) 
ldren of nature whose guardianship we have 
assur ed, and especially when the slayer is ex-. 
erated from all biame, and to that end the 
ter of the murdered man is defamed. 
enough that the nobie young fellow 
give his life for his country—must the 
representatives. of this country follow up the 
| [Rotor oy of the murderer by blackening the char- 

acter i the patriot he has slain?» 

is By Louis K. Giuison. 

Ch 6% Fe 2%, 1892. 
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Editors The National Boe $ 
= Since writing my last: letter, 
f our government teachers has been 
murdered. He had 
Neor two. years at the 
ae I am at this times 


one 


been instructor 


Mission of 


| 
uperinte 8 2 


*] 


| their own expense, these smugglers 


they almost. “worshiped hi 
probably was doing more 
elevation of the natives than 
other one man in Alaska. How 
he had written to some of the work- 
ers at the Mission here that the 
Kakes had been on a fearful drunk 
and that his life was seriously jeop- 


‘| sloops and vessels continually doing} 
a smuggling business in whiskey 
and selling it out to the natives for 
two dollars a pint, or its equivalent 


in furs. It is even a-violation of 


as there are probably not over a 
dozen officers in all Alaska with 
authority to arrest a man, and these 
have no way of transportation with- 


a al Sona 


have things almost entirely their 


own. way. | 
As stated before, Mr. Edwards 
had written to us of the danger he 
was in whilst the Indians were un-. 
dex the influence of liquor. At any 
yther time they seemed warmly at- 


sached to him. Hehad written to 


the Governor to obtain a commis- | 
| sion as justice of the peace, as he| 


was the only white man in that 
| wliole region, unless it were an oc- 
ev sonal smuggler or trader, as they 
amyfrequently called. His life de- 


pended very much on getting the} 
that was causing so much 


teat i¢,. 
tr ible, checked. The Kake Indian | 
‘village is situated on Hamilton Bay, 
near the north-west corner of Ku- 
prianoff Island, and is distant from. 
Douglas something over a hundred 
miles, from Ft. Wrangle obout forty | 
miles and from Sitka near 150 miles. 

Intelligence of the tragedy reach- 
ed us*January 24 and I immediately 
chartered the steamer Yukon and 
repaired as soon as possible to the 
Kake village to ascertain the facts 
in the case. As the vessel was un- 
dergoing some repairs, we did not 
start until the 29th, arriving at the 


-Last Fall the government trans-} 
: ferred him to Kuprianoff Island, 
a work that but few had the nerve to 
ndertake; but Charles H. Edwards, 
it seems, knew no fear and con- 
equently was sthe’ man for the Ee 


kas 


0 | Kake village. 


Village February 1. 


The evidence we gleaned is as 
follows: On January 11 a sloop, 
manned by two white men by the 
names of Malcom Campbell and 
Emory Elliot, residents of Douglas, 
Alaska, dropped anchor in Hamil- 
‘ton bay about two miles from the. 
_A few hours before, 
a schooner, manned by one Capt. Mi 
Donald, had e 
pee ; 


law to give liquor to an Indian, but}. 


: along, with pr 
to look out for 


ties on boar 
came along side the s ne i 
gave McDonald and the one native 
a drink of whisky, the interpreter 
refusing to drink. - 


The canoe now returned to shore 
and the interpreter gave Mr. E. an 
account of things. 
dark. . 
dack 


It was now near 


< the adult natives began to as- 


semble as usual for their night 


| could not get at the ma 


school, the first bell having been 
rung. They soon gathered in and 


Mr. om now 


had sang one song. 


out chartering a small steamer at| calied a trustworthy native into his 


room, adjoining the school | room, 
and held a conversation in regard to 
taking some action with the sloop. 
| They called several others in, Mr. E. 
| proposing that they go out and cap- 
ture the men and their cargo, take 


to Wrangle and turnh them 
over to Deputy U.S. Ma arshal, Mill- 
more, the mode of proceedure. being 
to tie the men. Some at first hesi- 


ree 
\ 
| 
| 


tated about going, but when he pic: | 


tured to them the trouble whisky 
had caused them, how they would 


often cut and slash one another with | 


knives, and even go so far as to com- 
mit murder, they volunteered to the 


number of thirteen to gd with him| 


and make the venture, though they 
perhaps knew better than Mr. Ed- 
wards, the class of men they were 
taking hold of. They were caution- 
ed to carry no firearms and to harm 
no one, and after securing a supply 
of rope they started for “the sloop. 
It was now probably 8 or 9 o’clock at 
night. It was agreed that Mr. 
should remain in the, canoe until the 
natives could find out how much 
liquor was on board. They pulled 
along side the sloop and the natives 
went on board and called for a 
drink. The owners probably think- 
ing they now had some customers, 
gave them a drink. Mr. E. think- 
ing they had been in long enough 
gave orders in their native , language 
for his men to tie the traders. "They 
replied that they were not quite 
ready. After another short lapse of 
time the order was again given and 
this time they obeyed. Elliot was 
easily bound, but. Campbell, being a! 
‘large, powertul man, resisted stoutly | 
and retreated to the farthest end . 
the cabin, which was only a s: 
affair, as ‘the sloop was probably n 
over 20 or 24 feet long. Uz 
these circumstances enou i 


At this Mr. E. boarded th ‘sl 
and kicked enough boarc 
roof to let his men jump 
cabin, and by this 1 the 
securely tied th 


About an hour or two after] 


E. | 


rr. 


hile he, with 
ould take the 
outfit to Wrangle. 5 Vith this un- 
derstanding the eleven returned, and 
as they neared the shore heard fir- 
‘ing back at the sloop, and noticed 
the vessel pull out in an opposite di- 
‘rection from Wrangle. I should 
‘state here that these natives told us 
‘they had discovered three barrels of 
whisky, and another partly filled, on 
board the sloop.. After the pistol 
shots were heard of course the 
worst was feared, but nothing defi- 
nite was known until January 31. 
| Just the day before we arrived at 
the village some Indians had come 
in from a place called Killisswoo, 
reporting that Campbell and Elliot 
had pulled in there and that Mr. E. 
was unconscious from wounds re- 
ceived. 

The further facts in the case are 
only obtainable from the murderers 
with the exceptions that the two na- 
‘tives have never been heard of. | 


Campbell states that he succeeded | 


in getting his left hand loose and !' 
procured a revolver that had Been 
concealed in a bunk, and opened fire. | 
This part of his evidence no doubt 
is true; as for the rest it differs 
widely from the testimony of the 


‘}several witnesses we interviewed. 


The self evident part of the circum- 
stances are, that the sloop arrived | 
at Sitka January 14, at 9 o’clock at 
jnight, and that the wounded man 
jwas in an unconscious and dying 
condition and past-all hope of ever 
jtestifying against those who mur- 
|dered him. -The trip to Sitka 
should have been made in half the 
time. 

Campbell claims to have done all 
the shooting and puts in a plea of}, 
selt defense. His friends, the 
whiskyites, stand by him to a man 
and willno doubt clear him. Jus- 
‘tice in Alaska is mockery. Charles 
) Edwards is a martyr tothe cause for 
which he died. His demise occur- 


is crime-ve 


land the stilli@a@or 3 
latmosphere is stiffine. When. the 
ithe rupture comes, When the veil is 
‘rent, fierce will be the conflict. 
‘Skeletons will rise up amidst the 
gloom to testify against the wrongs 
of the past; outraged justice will 
then bestow that for which she ha® 
had her eternal existence. 

I must beg pardon for taking up 
‘so much of your valuable space, but 
as the press in this eonny is such 
that the public can get but the view 
taken from a source now known to 
be notoriously corrupt, and as this 
jtragedyeis of such importance, not 
only to we that are directly interest- 
ed, but to the people and Govern- 
ment, T do not hesitate to send it 
for publication. There is a revenue 
officer at Juneau now investigating 
the many violations of law, and it 
is reported that several of the <‘in- 
fluential” are. down on the list. 
‘Those feeling the securities of civ- 
ilization can scarcely realize the 


fearful condition of things existing 


in Alaska. Yours Truly, 


J: HK. Connerr. j 
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= : 
OUTRAGE BY WHISK Y-SMUGGLERS, 


They Tar and Weather a Presbyterian 
Wissionary In Alaska. 

Port Townsenp, May 11.—[Special.]— 
Dr. J. E. Connette, who has charge of the 
Quaker mission on Douglass island, 
Alaska, was inveigled from heats 
by unknown parties and subjecte 
to a coat of tar and feathers on 
April 23. This is a culmination of the 
trouble between the whisky smugglers of 
Alaska and the missionary element, which 
began with the killing of Charles H. Hd- 
wards, a school teacher, on January 10, by 
drunken Indians at Kake island. Con- 
nette had relieved Edwards at the Done 
island Quaker mission, and the latter a 
begun the establishment of a mission on 


red at 10 a. m., January 15. The 
Presbyterians of Sitka gave him a 
kind, christian burial, to many of 
whom he was warmly attached in 


life. 


Kake island among a wild and fierce tribe 
of Indians. Two whisky smugglers from 
Juneau appeared on the scene and 
disposed of a large quantity of 
liquor. Edwards remonstrated, and the 
drunken, infuriated savages killed him 
and his interpreter. Connette took up 


1t had about been arranged for 
Mr. Edwards to take the school at 
Juneau, the largest town in the 
Territory, thiscoming Fall. Depu- 
‘ty United States Marshal, Harry |. 
Boursin, should be given much cred- 
it for his efforts in procuring wit- 
nesses in this case, as he accompanied 
‘us on our trip to Kuprianoff. Mr. 
Boursin is an Illinois boy and is one 
of the ablest officers in Alaska. He 
tells me that it is almost useless to 
make arrests for selling liquors, as 
‘a packed jury will defeat bim in 
nearly every case. 

The venerable muse of history 
has many sad recitals of the rise, 
fall and progress of peoples and na- 
tions, yet nowhere will her voice! 
| sink into deeper pathos than when 
ishe shall reveal to-the world the 
| mysteries that now hang over this 
| far-off land. of the midnight sun. 
Phe clouds are dark and. omindus, | 


the case and endeavored to bring the 
smugglers to justice. He published an 
account of the trouble in Eastern papers, 
which displeased the liquor element on 
Douglass island. 

Late Sunday night, April 23, a messen- 
ger went to Dr. Connette’s office at the 
mission and said a workman 1n one,of the 
mines was dangerously wounded. As he 
emerged into the darkness a crowd seized, 
pound and gagged him. After a liberal 
application of tar and feathers assistance 

|) came and the crowd fled into the darkness 
* and the woods, Dr, Connette is & prom 


/ nent factor in the Presbyterian affairs 

| of Alaska. Rev. Allen Mackay, missionary 

| at Wrangel island, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the facts, came down on 
the Alaskan steamer City of Topeka to- 
day en route to attend the annual Presby- 
terian conference at Portland. He said a 
very bitter feeling existed between the 
missionaries and the whisky element of 
Alaska over this affair. 


AS SAREE 


Fst Alaska Democratic Convention. 
Port ‘Townsenn, May 11. —{Special.]—The 
Alaska Democratic central committee has called 
@ convention of fourteen delegates at Sitka, 
fay 7, to elect delegates to the Chicago conyen- 
; 4) pate ae a 
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WHISKY IN ALASKA, 


| Desperate Deeds by the Outlaws 
and Smugglers. 


THE MURDER OF EDWARDS. 


It Leads to Tarrivg and Feathering of 
Another Missionary, Dr. Con- 


nett, of Douglas, 


Yesterday morning the Post.IyTELLi- 

GENCER published a dispatch from Port 
Townsend telling how J. BH. Connett, a 
missionary on Douglas island, had been 
tarred and feathered by the whisky smug- 
| glers. 
| Further advices from Alaska show that 
| affairs in the southeastern part of the ter= 
| ritory arein a condition far from satisfac- 

tory. Underthe present law whisky is aj 
| contraband article there, and yet those in 
| aposition to know say that 70,000 gallons |) 

of the liquor are smuggled in each year. 

Most of it is sold to the Indians, in spite 

of the fact that even te give liquor to an 

Indian is a violation of the law. The 

whisky sells for $2 a pint, so that the traflic { 
is extremely profitable, and asmall feet 
of vessels is engaged in the business. In 
Summer the western part of Alaska is 
watched pretty closely by the revenue 
cutters, and the presence of nayal and 
army officers at Sitka tends to preserve 
order there; butin Southern Alaska the 
smugglers are running riot, ‘There are Wy 
few officers with authority to arrest a man, 

still fewer with the inclination todo it, | 
and fewer yet with means of transporta- i 
tion to pursue asmuggler. The result is i 
that the smugglers are growing steadily id 
bolder. : } 

On January 11 they shot one of the mis- 

sionaries, Charles H. Edwards. He had 

been instructor for two years on Douglas 

island, ‘but last fall the government trans- 

ferred him to Kupranioff island, to a 

work few had the courage to’ undertake, 

The natives of this island, known as the 

Kake Indians, are the most savage in 
| Alaska, and yet Mr. Edwards had not: j 
been among them more than two months, q 
when he had them, when they were sober, ; 
under almost perfect control. Those fa- | 
miliar with his work say that he was prob= 
ably doing more than any one man im 
Alaska for the-elevation of the natives, i 

He found that the chief difficulty lay in 


the fact that the smugglers kept supply= y 
ing the Indians with liquor. On January i 


1lasloop manned by twomen, Maleolm it] 
Campbell and Emory Ellidtt, residents of 
Douglas, dropped anchor about two miles iy | 
from the Kake village. Through an 
Indian interpreter Mr. Edwards learned | } 
that the sloop was loaded with whisky, 
and so he formed a party to capture 
the men and their cargo, and, 
taking them to Fort Wrangel, turn | 
them over to the deputy United | 
States marshal there. Edwwtrds and his” | 
Indian posse started out carrying no fire- k 
arms, but simply ropes with which to tie 
Campbell and Elliott. The latter wasy 
easily captured, but Campbell, a powerful 
man, resisted stoutly, and retreating tothe 
farther end of the cabin, kept his pursuers ” i 
at bay. Edwards then kicked boards off 3! 
the roof of ‘the cabin so that the Indians t 
could finally get in and take the smuggler. 7 * 
The vessel was searched for firearms, and — {| 
f 
! 


then eleven of the Indians went ashore i Aan 
while Edwards with two others prepared } 
to take the boat to Wrangel. As theeleyen 
neared the shore in a small boat, they. 
heard firing on the sloop, and saw her pull 
out in the direction opposite Wrangel, % | 


oa a 


rar > 


“amount of demoralization, 
Nerime caused by them 1s incalculable. 


-comes from Victoria, 


k payment. 


) being carried a mile or two beyond Wran- 


te which consists of ex-convicts and fugitives 
‘from justice. 


f into ‘submission, win him over by bribes, 
os drive him to resign and leave the coun- 


| Occidental hotel with his wife and a little na- 
tive Indian girl. 


; age, spent his early life in Nova Scotia. 
' education was obtained at Lake Forest, IU., 


i Pp 
iiliott and Campbell, with 
mscious and dying from 
wounds. The two Indians had 
Sappeared. Campbell himself confessed 
that he had gotten his left hand loose, and 
securing a revolver concealed ina bunk, 
had opened fire.’ Edwards died Janwary 
15, without recovering consciousness, 
When Dr. J. E. Connett, who had suc- 
‘ceeded him at the Quaker mission on 
Douglas island, learned of the tragedy he 
he at once chartered asmall steamer and 
went to Hamilton to start an investiga- 
tion. Connett was extremely active. in 
procuring what evidence he could against 
the smugglers, and as he had been fight- 
ing them for some time the feeling against 
him grew very bitter. He wrote a letter 
about the matter to the National Hra, a 
little weekly paper published at Robinson, 
Til. Copies of this paper came back to the 
territory and <fell into the hands 
of the smugglers. They took their re- 
yenge on the night of Sunday, April 24. 
“After dark some one called at the doctor’ 
house to ask him to attend a miner who 
twas yery ill. The doctor had gone but a 
little way, when he was seized, gagged and 
bound. Then he was stripped ‘and treated 
to a coat of tar and feathers. Threats 
were made against his life in case he 
Should further interfere with the smug- 
gilers. Asheis a man of great personal 
courage, more trouble is expected. 
> The truth is, however, that he and the 
few law-abiding citizens of Southern 
Alaska are having a hard time in a turbu- 
Went community.* Atleast thirty saloons 


are running openly in Juneau and 
perhaps fifteen on Douglas _is- 
land. There is abundant evidence 


that the whisky is freely sold to the In- 
dians, but no arrests are made. Squaw 
dance houses, establishments whose sole 
purpose is the encouragement of drunken- 
ness, prostitution and every other form of 
yice among the Indian women, are com- 
mon, and no attempt’ is made to close 
them. The Indian women are drunk at 
fap these places day and night, and the 
disease and 


' The whisky tlat supplies these places 
The smugglers pay’ 
one-third of the purchase money in ad- 
Pyance, and a cargo is consigned to them at 


| Port Simpson, where they complete the 
The whisky is then taken into 
Hort Wrangel and entered into bond for 


“transportation through to the Similikeen 
“river. 
| the barrels are piled up in a house belong- 
‘ing to a private man, and readily acces- 
| sible. 
whisky is drawn out of the barrels while 
| they are as 


There is no bonded warehouse, and 


The ‘general belief is that the 
Wrangel, and then barrels 


filled with water are taken out and after 


gel, thrown away. Other cargoes of 
liquor are run in among the many islands 
of Alaska and thus distributed. 

Few attempts are made to enforce the 
law against smuggling, because the smug- 
| glers are agressive, and they have the sup- 
port of afair proportion of the community, 


They thwart every officer 
who tries to execute the law, bully him 


“When an arrest’ is made, a packed 
aan brings in a verdict of not guilty, and 
\ yeas ice isafarce. — 


od: Allan Mackay, who has charge of the 
Freansterian mission at Fort Wrangel, is at the 


They are on their way to the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian church at 
Portland. Mr. Mackay, who is of Scotch wa | 
8 
and 
he afterward attended the theological sch ool at 
‘Auburn, N. Y. For atime he was stationed at 
Waitsburg in this state, but during the last four 
years he has had charge of the mission at Fort 
Wrangel, a place whose population consists of 
about seventy-five whites and 300 Indians. On 
‘Sunday morning there is aservice for the In- 
dians, at which Mr. Mackay preaches through 
‘an interpreter. The sermon is followed by 
Sunday-sghool, which is very well attended, 
‘and in the evening there is a sermon 
‘without an interpeter. ‘The older Indians,” 
Mr. Mackay says, ‘are now mainly the ones who 
- eannot muerte English. The Indians 
i, but the race, ac-. 


TREAT 


| its effect int the sec 


zz 


— == 


the liquor dealers. 


To Legalize 


| cording” 


tions in consumption, serofula and other bloo 

diseases, The plague has spread because the 
Indians are so ignorant and careless. 
like to see government hospitals established, 


where regular courses of treatment could be’ 


given and the ravages of the disease checked ag 
far as possible. At present Southeastern Alaska 
is greatly demoralized by the smuggling of 
whisky. Matters have been growing worse 
rather than better during my residence in the 
‘country. The law against smuggling is prac- 
tically void: the Indians can get what they 
want; and a much worse condition of affairs for 
the Indians it would be hard to imagine,”” 
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Drunkard Factories in 
Alaska, 


The territory of Alaska has been, ever 
since 1884, under a prohibitory law. 


It presented at that time but little at- | 
tractions as a market for the liquor trade,.| 


but in recent years its development has 
been such as to arouse the cupidity of 


to substitute for the prohibitory law a 
high license law, and thereby fasten upon 
this newest and in many respects the 
most interesting of our possessions, the 
fegalized ‘business of drunkard-making. 


|The pretext for this bill is the plea 


made by the District Attorney of Alaska, | 
|| O..S. Johnson, in his last report to the | 


|| Governor of the Territory, that he ean) 


not secure from any Grand Jury an in-| 


‘| dictment for the violation of the present 
|| prohibitory law. The law is, therefore, 
‘|go it is claimed, a dead-letter, and the! 


gummarily dealt with. 


result is an unrestricted traffic. A High| 
License law with rigid “ restrictions” is. 
therefore urged as preferable to the pres- 
,ent law because it will be enforeed. That 
the revenue will be diligently collected 
we have no doubt; but what assurances 
are given or can be given that the rigid 
“restrictions” will be any better enforced 
than the present Prohibition? Ti they 
are, Alaska will present the one sole ex-| 
ception to the universal history, of tena 
License. 

Wo' think it quite probable that the! 


prohibitory law in Alaska is considerable | 


|of @ farce. We have never known & CARO | 
i where @ prohibitory law framed. ag this | 
law is was not flagrantly violated. But. 
the remedy does not lie in repealing the | 


|| law, bub in. adding to it the one feature 


without which no prohibitory law has 
ever yet worked satisfactorily, and with 
which no such law has ever yet failed, 
even under a hostile administration, to 
justify itself. That feature is the in- 
junction clause, by means of which the | 
sale of liquor is treated as a nuisance and | 
That is what! 
‘gave teeth to the law in Kansas and Iowa. | 
It was the refusal of the legislature to 
grant such a clause that brought the law | 
into disrepute in Rhode Island. Instead 
of substituting for one farce another anl 
far worse farce, let Congress or the Presi- 
dent make the present law effective. 
Senator Dolph ought to be ashamed of 
himself, and the people of Oregon ought 
to make him feel the edge ot ite ame 


I should 


ee 
———— | 


Senator Dolph, of | 
Oregon, hag accordingly introduced. a’ bill | 


_ Races of Alaska. 


THE GOVERNMENT ASKED TO. BEGAB~ 
TZE THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN ABASEKA, 


| fake A SaL 
| And Wipe Out at One Streke the RKffects 
ef Ali the Civilizing and Uplifting 
Agencies that Have Been Put Into Opera« 
tion in the Lerritory—How the Presi. 
dont Has Power to Strengthen the Preg= 
ont Prohibitory Law Instead of Consent» 
Pi ing to Its Ropeal—A Vigorous Pretest 
From ® Missionary Among the Esquie | 
maux Against Introducing Legalized 
Liquor Inte His Part of the Territory, 


Senator Joseph N. Dolph, the senior Repub 
| ican Senator of Oregon, has introduced # bill i 
| the United States Stnate to logalize saloons in | 
| the Territory of Alaska. Alaska is now under 


a law prohibiting the importation, manufactare | 
and sale of intoxicating Lquors. . Senator. 
Dolph’s excuse for introducing the legalized 
liquor traffic is that the prohibition 1s violated _ 
and that 1t 1s better to repeal it and enact laws | 
that will be enforced. It has been hinted, | 
however, that there are personal and busincas 
reasons lying back of the one given by Senator 
Dolph for this attempt te fasten the legalize& 
saloon upon the rapidly developing Territory, 
of Alaska, According to the report of United | 
States Attorney C. 8. Johnson, recently aubs 
mitted to Governor Knapp, of Alaska, there are 
already in existence two or three breweries | 
‘ manufacturing and selling beer in the Territory, 
for other purposes than those prescribed by the 
statutes, “while many persons are openly ene 
gaged L ia selling liquers contrary to law.” 

The Hcense law proposed by Senator Dolph 
provides that upon the application to the Gow | 
ernor of any white resident of Alaska ever 2% 
years of age and “of good character,” and on, 
filiag bond for $1,000 with the Treasurer | 
that the applicant will keep an orderly house 
and not geli liquor to Indians or minors under 
18 years of age, and on paying $250 the Gov- 
ernor shall issue to him a saloon license. It) 
must also be made to appear to the Governor | 
that the applicant for license 1s a proper person | 
to sell’ intoxicating liquors at the place Inen- | 
tioned in the application. License authorizes 
the sale of all kinds of intoxicating liquors om 
week days and between 6 a. m. and midnight, 
to be drank on the premises, and their sale in 
quantities of less than one quart to persons 
other than Indians or minors under 18 years of | 
2ze. 4 ri | 

: RE PRESENT LAW. ° 

Prohibition has been heretofore the policy of 

our Government in its dealings with Alaska, 
|| In the act of May 17, 1884, “providing for a 
civil government for Alaska,” Section 14 reads? 
“The importation, manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating Hquors in‘said district, except for 
medicinal, mechanical and selentitie’ purposes, is 
hereby prohibited under fthe penalties which 
are provided in Section 1,955 of the Revised 
Statutes for the wrongful importation of dis- | 
tilled spirits, And the President of the United 
States shall make such regulations as are neces: 
sary to carry out the provisions of this section. » 

Section 1,955 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which under tne above law pre- | 
-seribes the penalties for violating the Pro« 

hibitery law, calls for the seizure and confisca 
tion of “firearms, ammunition and ‘distilled 
spirits landed or attempted to be landed. 

used in any port or place in the Territory* 
Violation of Jaw. And if the value ot 
exceeds $400 the vessel upoa which | ‘the 
be found, or from which they have been and 
shall be forfeited, and any person wilfi ! 


than six months. Bonds may al 
ma vessels departing fror 


cles Mable to forfetture, 


| general Prohibitery law above quoted, there is 


for any ether feature necessary te make the 
Prohibition effective. ; f 


‘WHY PROHIBITION WAS ESTABLIOMED Iv ALASKA, 


‘fhe Territory of Alaska covers an area of 
(seme 680,000 square miles, nearly one- 
i sixth the size ef the whole United States, and 
4t has a coast line of many hundreds 
‘of miles. It also embraces some 1,100 
idlands and contains a population estimated at 
$3,000, including large numbers of native 
| Aloute Indians and Hsquimaux. The difficul- 
ties of enforcing a merely papor prohibition 
over such & vast area will be reedily appreci- 
/ated, especially when tj is further taken inte 
consideration that the revenue officers ap- 
pointed to guard the coast are only too willing 


terested in smuggling liquor inte the Territory, 
_ The principal object In the enactment of 
the original prohibition of firearms and in 
toxicating Mquors in Alaska was to preserve 
the thousands of native Aleutes and Hsqut- 
maux from annihilation by the rum traffie 
‘and to successfully preclude the dangerous 
element of intoxication in any native upris 
ing. It has since been found that these 
natives, when kept away from intoxicating 


gemt disposition and are, under the uplifting 
agencies of schools and missions, making 
rapid strides teward adopting a otvilized form 
of life. Governor Knapp in his report Ootobea 


nothing to hinder Presiden’ Harrison adding it 


There. is, however, no tnjunction clause and 
provision for abating saloons and breweries — 
| Dulsances, a feature found to be so exsentlal 
‘the successful working of Prohibitory laws 
ub as will be seen by the provision ef the 


to enter into collusion with wealthy parties In« 


liquors, are of a remarkably mild and intelli< | 


| 1, 1891, to the Georetary of the Interlon | 


| says of the conditien of the natives: 


“The change of conditions from year to year 
is not so marked as to call for special com- 


Ment, but in the settled: portions of the 
country, that is aleng the coagt and upoy 
, ess in civille 


on and inroved. condi 
eles at work dor tha 


nf af tou 


‘peoples are offestiv: 
ee: enterprises, smploying them 
li 4 


: rers. and coming m oontach with 
a business way, infuse them with 
} i ideas. It is unfertunately true that 
bad igeas are aise incuicated and immorality, 
/go hand in ‘hand with civilwaiten to such 
| @m extent that many geod people become dis- 
“heartened and incline to surrender to the 

eoura gemont, But there: should be Ro 
{ fmpatience, Taeir progress out of darit- 
[mess and degradation towards the light of 
. er civilization compares niost faverably 
; the darker ages. of the early history of 
Germany and England. They are surely eom- 

@, end aly pationce and perseverance and 
'the co-operation of good people everywhere, 
1 @specially the aiding hand of Govern- 
Pment extended as heretofcre, but more lib- 
; 7, im fgeiltties for enlightened govern- 
and thear education in good things 


‘will tell wpon fhem tn fhe near future more 
efrectualiy than before. * * ” The peoplo are 
aceably and kindly disnosed, reasonably 
honest and bsve great respect for the Goy- 
ermmen 


; t. 
elgg 
Flere comes then in the fase of thess-recom- 
dations of Governor Knapp. for still more 
Bovernment aid and the co-operation of good 
People everywhere for the ctvilizing of the 
Ra Aiasirans Senator Dolph’s bill to es- 
ish by law among them tho destructive 
; ing saloom. 


them .lawlesaness need not be 
erime. will be reduced te a mini- 


hee eee 


4 Mrssronarys PROTES®. 


mst Licensing the Sale of Liquexs im 
‘ His Part of Alaska. 


WAY: 


‘Voteo” rter has just had an tmter- 
with representative of the American 
lomary Goclety who bas been for fourteen 
troned at Cape Prince of Wales in 
This is the location of the largest 
maux setilement in: 
third largest native settle. 
The Missionary So- 
which ‘s part; 


uous liquers can be kept: | 
ot ea re Beer | ment there have been Qruniken sprees among 


| 


| talsen refuge under the forecastle were, “no- 
Se 7,| cording 

6 and domg much good, dragged. ont with boathooks by the shin/s 
j|}erew and knecked en the head. 


ljand up te the summer ef 1890 the sailors 


;/@ue, to quer obtained from the white men} 


|Ho game and were starved. 


| of strong nerves even has for ‘them the shudder- 


| manding admittance, 
\|of our windews. « 


| | drunken Bsqniman smashed four of our win- 
| dow panes. Whenover these people get drunk, 
| mo matter how gontle when sober, . they 


faiternative is ei 


ompanies the 


j 


‘He treanen: tiles 
‘expeditions, and 


‘| Esguimaux on thetr hun 
| @s there ts but ons other, 
permanently at the Cape Price of Weles | 
| mission, he js hecessarily thrown into very | 
intimate relations with the natives and un- | 
derstands thoroughly what be !s talking about. | 
This gentioman greatly deplores any attempt 
to introduce legalized lUquer te his section 
ef Alaske. While it ts true, he says, that a 
considerable amount of Uquor of the vilest | 
and mort dendiy kind resches the natives 
| through thelr trade relations with the American 
| whalers the opportunities for precuring liquors 
are now very much less than they would be 
| with the traffic legalized and established in 
| the Territory. If more attive ateps were 
| taken to suppress the liguor traf- 
}M@e then very little, if any, Nquor 
| would reach the HEsquimayx under the present 
| striet Prohibitery system. As itis he be- 
| eves if Itquor fs not kept ont of the Terrt- | 
| tory that all attempts te civilize and Chris- 
| fanizo the native races will be time and 
|money thtown away; that in fact, if the 
Uiqnor treffic is nod kept ont there will be 
in a very short timo no native Esquimanux 
, lef’ te civilize. 


| DEADIY H¥FEOTS OF LIQUOE UPOw THE NATIVES, 


©The Bisquimanx,” aays this gentleman, 
| “are naturally the most peaceable and harm- 
| less: of people, but when drunk they act like 
| Maniacs. An event occurred in 1877, which 
| has done more to keep intoxicating liquors 
away from the natives at our station than 
from most of the similar séitlements in the 
Territory. A whaler commanded by George 
| Gilly, anchored in out harbor to trade with the 
natives for furs anc ivory. ‘Two or three 
canoe loads of Esquimanx went on board the 
vessell ac the invitation of the  sailers 
aud were given liquor to drink. Captain Gilly, 
not understanding the naturally peaceable dls- 
position of the natives, became alarmed snd 
| opened fre with his sailors upen the defenss- 
less 1nen, women and children he had invited 
m board his ship. Thirteon of the unarmed 
Esquimsaux were shet down without mercy 
gud thelr bodies thrown overboard. Among 
the number thus killed were, according to the 
natives, one woman and two’or three boys. 
Beveral ef the frightened Esquimaux who had. 


to the story told by the natives 
Sines then 


\have been afraid te visit eur settlement and 
ithe’ matives have consequently had less op- 
‘portunity to gst liquer. 

| “Sone two or thres years ago two whole 
leWages of Hequiminx died on St. Lawrence 
|Island about 150 miles south of us, “Wo have 
}good reason to believe that their death was 


|a8 duijng the season when game was plenti- 
| ful and they should bave been hunting they 
wero drunk. When scarcity camo they had 


“7T heve seen drunken Eisquimaas: women 


GRAWLING ABOUT ON ALY. FOURS AND UTTERING 
BHAST-LIEN BOUNDA, 


When the mon and women get drunk they 
mouth, rant and rave like maniacs, so that aman 


ing repulsion he would feel for a lunatic, 
“Since I have beeu located at this settle- 


‘the matives on 18 dliferent occasions. . One 
time @ dranker chief and one of his wives 
forced theit way ihte Gur heuse and were with 
aificully ejected. ». On another occasion the 
drunken son of the same chief spent two hours 
kicking our doer, beating the walls and de- 
He finally broke one 
On another 6ccasion a 


in- 
into onr horse, and the 
ther admitting thein, which is 
not to be thought of, or the possibility of a 
row which may result in Raving bo Ili them 
or be killed by them. This 1s, to say the 
least, unfertanate, as our success among them 
is in mrepertian © our conyincing them that 
we sre their friends, and we are two men 
alone ab the mercy of the whole settlement. 
During the last two seasons the CGovern- 
nent revenue cruiser the ‘Bear,’ which comes up 
from San Francisco, end a part of the business 
of which ig to protect’ the ‘settlements agalnst 
the illegal landing of whiskey, has not reached 
5 until between. the Ist and 5th of duly; while 
6 whalera which bring the liquor have ar- 
eet between June 1 and 15. Hence for weeks 
ey Lave of their liquor. io the na- 
tt 0 ‘Slightest ie ference. 
eta By! <jhee sevenne 
: F port as early as 
band he protect us. 
AT’? a month or 
disco, which 
from Wash-, 


variably wart to got 


o 


te man located | | 


| 


| Waters, 


“} 


eee ee 


ba 


thera who buy tt on ‘specula on 
auld 


arkeapers, aud she the trasie. be 

F iaua i would’ tics but a cher? 
minate the vativo races. 

‘our muriers this 


liquer, : " 
EXCHANS FOR BOT UNFORONG THs Law. 


“The exente Which is made for not 
forcing the Jaw first, ‘that minch 
{quor is traded on the Russian side, I 
is elaimed that the United Siates has no right 
to search an American whaler in Russfan 


waters. This may be true, but itis a queer 
kind of law that permits a Gevernm no 
jurisdiction over its own vessels. If this ex- 
cure’ be valid, it ts the duty of the Government 
to ee-eperdte with Russia and secure the en- 
forosment of the law. Russia, I belleyve, now 
sends 2 erulser every two years into these 
There is no doubt that an effort on 
the part ef our State Department could induce 
her send a vessel every year, as she has as | 
much interest as we have in preserving her 


| native races, 


| is that mueb liquor is taken on board the whal- 


| SOM OTHER BEYORMS PEMANDED BY ALASKA. 


| dren, and it 1a just as disgracefal to debauch 


| We can inflict upon them is to deprive 


“ Another claim by the United States offictals 


ers at the Sandwich Islands. If this be true 
the co-operation of that Government should 
also be secured. But even without the co- | ) 
operation of Russia and the Sandwich Islands, | 
{f the law was faithfully executed and stringent 


| 


| exertions mage to catch and punish the guilty | 


whalors, the traffic would be almost if not en- ! 
tirely abolished. There is. no possibility of 
smuggling Mquor everland, at least to our 


on. : 
“As to the whaiers’ visits being a cause of \ 
prosiitution among the native women—it has | y 
already made a beginning at our place—I wn- 
derstand that 1 {s very. prevalent at other 
points north and south. “We -ourselyes have 
seen whaling captains with native girls on 
board sleeping in their cabins and occupyin 

A® same berth and the same room for several | 
weeks at a time. The whaicrs stay abent a | 
month and get a girl and keep her during that 
fime, as the captains themselves acknowlodge. 
Often the girl’s father and mother, infinenced 
by the whaler’s presents of flour, tobacco and 
cloth, will use compulsion to make their éangh- 
ter go on board the vessel against her will, . 


“There are some other reforms which the | 
Government should at once adopt th its deal- 
Ings with the Hsquimaux if it wishes to pre- 
vens the annibtlation ef the racé: Tho law 
aganst trading breech-loading rifles should be 
repealed at once. Game gets scarcer and 
soarcer every year, and without rifles the na- 
tives must starve. If we missionaries, whose 
lives are at the mercy of the natives, are wil- 
ling for them to have the rifles, the Govern- 
ment may be pretty sure there is no valid rea- 
son against it, ; 

“A bill should also be passed to introduce 
the comesticated reindeer {nto Alaska as soon 
as possible. The whale and walrus have been so 
tihnned out by the American whalers and the: 
Seals. so diminished and driven away that the 
people by the utmost energy are barely able 
to keep soul and body together. In ‘winter 
all the game they find: is among the floating 
lce-fields, and when the wind biows off shore | 
it blows the iee-fields away and the game 
with it. During such weather we have seen 
the ‘natives so reduced as to be obliged for 
some days to sustain life by chewing oid. pieces | 
of walrus hide, which is about as nutritious 
as a Taw hide whip.: If at any time an un- 
nesually lomg spell of such weather occurs 
som6 of otr natives must die of starvation, 
and thelr blood will be upon the heads of the 
American people, who through their whalers : 
have thinned out the whales and walruses, the | 
batural property and food supply of the Es- 
quimaux, 

“ven when the whalers trade useful ar- 
licles. such as flour, cloth, etc., with the 
natives they make as a rule from 200 to 1,000 
per cent profit, taking advantage of the 1g- 
norance and abject poverty of the natives, 
The Esquimanx should be looked upon as echil-' 


and illtreat these people as it ts to debatich 
So. many children. This condition of affairs 
could be remedied by having the missionary | 
teachers carry on trade with the natives and 
submtt. thelr accounts, !f necessary, to the 
officials at Washington. Such a system, I 
understand, has been found to work admirably 
at several missionary stations in Africa. Un- 
less something of that kind can be done these 
people must remain in. their present miserable, 


lthy, vermin-infested, poverty-stricken con- 
dition. 


A PROTHST AGAINST SENATOR DOLPH’S BIL. 


“We have found the natives peaceable, ; i 
yery auick-witted and intelligent, quite vir- el 
fuons, very anxious to be educated bor ear 
rer to adopt civilized modes of Ife. If the 
iiqnor traffic is stopned and these other at 4 
ores adopted thers is on doubt that they wi 
become quickly civilized ‘and Christtanized. 
In our. school we teach them the English 
language, mental arithmetic, geography, mu- 
Slo anu. reading and writing, They are very 
eager to learn, and the greatest punish ope 
temporarily of the privilege of thse school. 
So eager are they attend school that I 
have mown women and men to stand out in 
Scot for an hour waiting for school to 


——— 


amy met cr 


“J most emphatically protest against 
Senator Dolph’s hill to legalize the sale of 
liquor in the Territory, if it applies to our 
part of Alaske. It is the worst thing that 
could “ha done, Even should the provision 
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no conception of | 
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na again also inculcated and immorality go hand in hand with civilization to such an | 
Uquor-dealer, however, set Captain | extent that many good people become disheartened and incline to surrender 
words at defiance and went and got to the discouragement. 
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To enfores his words Captain Healey ; 
: bis euns fired, several Hines, rhe ; 
did not even reach the shore. 6 no 

of 1! ‘en iaenerk on ordnance, but if 

was the best the gun could do the cruiser 
certainly have one gun that would not | 
ised by the natives, and that couid 
® shell over the village if necessary. 
ansider serious trouble with the natives 
<oeedingly improbable, but the cruiser 
3 ‘prepared for any emergency and 
ommand the respect of the natives, 


SENATE. | 


Be TUESDAY, January 26, 1892. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION—PROHIBITION IN ALASKA. | 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If thereis no further morning busi, 


~The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ness that order is closed, and the Calendar is in order. 

Mr. DOLPH. Before proceeding to the Calendar I beg the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a few moments to refer toa matter) 
that I think perhaps calls upon me for some remarks. 

IT received last evening a marked copy of The Voice, a news-| 
paper published, I believe, in New York City, which is the ac-| 


knowledged organ of the temperance people of this country, at, 
least of the Prohibitionists. The article somarked is as follows: 


SHALL WE DO THIS CRIME?—SENATOR DOLPH’S PLAN TO DEBAUCH AND AN-| 


NIHILATE THE NATIVE RACES OF ALASKA—THE GOVERNMENT ASKED TO 


LEGALIZE THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN ALASKA AND WIPE OUT AT ONE STROKE | 


THE EFFECTS OF ALL THE CIVILIZING AND UPLIFTING AGENCIES THAT HAVE 
BEEN PUTINTO OPERATION IN THE TERRITORY—HOW THE PRESIDENT HAS 


POWER TO STRENGTHEN THE PRESENT PROHIBITORY LAW INSTEAD OF | 


\ CONSENTING TO ITS REPEAL—A VIGOROUS PROTEST FROM A MISSIONARY 


_ PART OF THE TERRITORY. 


_vitory of Alaska. Alaska is now under a law prohibiting the importation, 


AMONG THE ESKIMO AGAINST INTRODUCING LEGALIZED LIQUOR INTO HIS | 


». Senator JospPpH N. DOLPH, the senior Republican Senator of Oregon, has | 
_introduceda bill in the United States Senate to legalize saloonsin the Ter- | 


AT tas Us oe A 

nue officers appointed 1 
to collusion with wealt! 
erritory. » ae ihe! 
ment of the original prohi 
Alaska was to preserve the thous 
Winihilation by the rum traffic. 
element of intoxication in any nat: 


into 
the en 


tives: : 

“The change of conditions from year to year is not so marked alif ib 
special comment, but in the settled portions of the country, that is, along 
the coast and upon the islands, there is constant progress in civilization and | 
improved conditions of life. The agencies at work for the uplifting of these | 
peoples are effective and doing much good, while business enterprises, em- 
ploying them as laborers and coming in contact with them ina business way, 
infuse them with civilized ideas. It is unfortunately true that bad ideas are 


‘‘But there should be no such impatience. Their progress out of darkness 
and degradation towards the light of a higher civilization compares most 
favorably with the darker ages of the early history of Germany and England. 
They are surely coming, and only patience and perseverance and the coéper- 
ation of good people everywhere, and especially the aiding hand of Govern- 
ment extended as heretofore, but more liberally, in facilities for enlightened 
government and their education in good things, will tell upon them in the 
near future more effectually than before. * * * The people are peaceably 
and kindly disposed, reasonably honest, and have great respect for the Goy- 
ernment. If spirituous liquors can be kept away from them lawlessness 
need not be feared and crime will be reduced to a minimum.” ; 

Here comes, then, in the face of these recommendations of Governor Knapp 
for still more Government aid and the cooperation of good people everywhere 
for the civilizing of the native Alaskans, Senator DOLPH’s bill to establish 
by law among them the destructive and barbarizing saloon. | 

Mr. President, I have given the editor of the Voice or the 
author of this article the benefit of the whole of it, and now I 
propose to examine it, alleging that it is the product of the 
densest ignorance in regard to affairs in Alaska, and is, in its. 
reference to myself and to the customs officers in Alaska, scarcely | 
less than malicious. 

I will say in regard to Alaska that, as stated in the article, it 
contains an area of some 580,000 square miles. It has, including | 
indentations, bays, and the shores of its islands, it is said, 25,000 
miles of seacoast. The southern part of Alaska is composed 
almost entirely of islands. It is stated in this article that there 
are in Alaska over 1,100 islands. The line between Alaska and 
British Columbia is not well defined. The population of Alaska 
is stated in this article to be some 33,000. I think it is nearer 
35,000 or 36,000, there being two or three thousand white and 
mixed people and some 33,000 Indians. 

There are no roads in Alaska. The government of the dis- 
trict, as everybody knows, is the least complex and most efficient 
one that could be devised for the district. Owing to the great 
extent of seacoast, the great number of islands, and our long, 

oorly defined boundary line between Alaska and British Co- 

umbia, it has been found impossible to enforce the law to pro- 
hibit the introduction into the Territory and the sale and use 


there of intoxicating liquors. i 


| 


{speak of what I know. Six years ago last summer I made a 
trip to Alaska. Again last summer I spent three weeks of my 
time in going to Alaska partly for the purpose of ascertaining 


the condition of the people of Alaska and the wants of the dis- 
trict. I have conversed with at least three governors, three col- 
lectors of customs, and two judges of the district and with other 


ofticials and many intelligent men from the district, and [ now 
state that there is not perhaps under the sun among any civil- 
ized or savage people a country with the same population where 
there are so many saloons, and where so much liquor is disposed 


/manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors. Senator DoLPH’s excuse for | 
_ introducing the legalized liquor traffic is that the prohibition is violated, and | 

that it is better to repeal it and enact laws that will be enforced. Ithasbeen | 
“hinted, however, that there are personal and business reasons lying back of | 


* 


effective. 
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above law preser 
for the seizure 
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| Miolating the law and to seize vessels and articles liable to forfeiture. 


| ‘such a vast area,» 
, _-“ 4 ? it 


the one giyen by Senator DOLPH for this attempt to fasten the legalized sa- 
loon upon the rapidly developing Territory of Alaska. According to. the 


report of United States Attorney C.S. Johnson, recently submitted to Gov- | 
ernor Knapp, of Alaska, there are already in existence two or three breweries | 


manufacturing and selling beer in the Territory for other purposes than 
those prescribed by the statutes, ‘‘ while many persons are openly engaged in 
selling liquors contrary to law.” 


The license law proposed by Senator DOLPH provides that upon the appli | 


eation to the governor of any white resident of Alaska over 21 years of age 
and ‘‘of good character,” and on filing a bond for $1,000 with the treasurer 
_ that the applicant will keep an orderly house and not sell liquor to Indians 


“or minors under 18 years of age, and on paying $250, the governor shall issue | 


to him asaloon license. It must also be made to appear to the governor that 
_the applicant for license is a proper person to sell intoxicating liquors at the 

place mentioned in the application. License authorizes the sale of all kinds 
_ of intoxicating liquors on week days and between 6 a.m. and midnight, to be 


drank on the premises, 
persons other than Indians or minors under 18 years of age. 


THE PRESENT LAW. 


. Prohibition has been heretofore the policy of our Government in its deal- 


ings with Alaska. In the act of May 17, 1884, 
‘Se st atipectee section 14 reads: 

“ € Importation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liqu in sai 
district, except for medicinal, mechanical, and scientific punposeeeie Meus 
prohibited under the penalties which are provided in section 1955 of the Re- 
Pa a Seti lien Sad Son of distilled spirits, And the 
z ite ates shall make such r i ‘ 

to carry out the provisions of this section.” SE AOR So Ore ea 
Section 1955 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which under the 
ibes the penalties for violating the prohibitory law, calls 

and confiscation of ‘firearms, ammunition, and distilled 
attempted to be landed or used in any port or place in the 
Olation of law. Andif the value of thesame exceeds $400 the 


“providing for a civil govern- 


spirits landed or 
‘Territory ” in vi 


_ vessel upon which they may be found or from which they have been landed 
t 

to a fine not exceedin 
‘Bonds may also be r 


Shall be forfeited, and any person willfully violating this law shall be liable 


wd Hei ined haters br for not more than six months. — 
: equired irom vessels departing from any port of the 
; United States that they willnot lana liquors for unlagiul putoosesay Alaska. 


Violations of the law are prosecuted in a: i 5 istr: 
Galltornin. Greron p ny United States district court of 


lector of Alaska h 


Washington, or Alaska, 


and the collector and d t = 
ave the power to pobre 


authorize any person to arrest persons 


here is, however, no injunction clause and no provision for abating saloons 


and breweries as nuisances, a feature found to be so essential to the success- 


‘ul working of prohibitory laws. But, as will be seen by th isi 
aws. ‘ e provision of the 
3 neral prohibitory law above quoted, there is nothing, to bidder President 
son adding it or any other feature necessary to make the prohibition 
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and their sale in quantities of less than 1 quart to | 


my | 


_ .of the laws. 


make or to increase an appropriation for the education of 


of, and where the disposition of it so demoralizes the inhabitants 
of a country as in Alaska. 

Last summer when I was in Juneau, in Alaska, I was told by 
those who knew that there were twenty-two saloons in full blast 
in that little town, where all kinds of liquors were disposed of 
publicly, not to the whites alone, not to half-breeds alone, but to 
Indians and to minors. Anyone can buy there any sort of intoxi- 
eating liquor who has the money to pay for it. 

The situation in Sitka, the capital of the district, was but little 
better. I was told that there were in operation rightunder the 
eyes of this governor, to whom [shall give my attention directly, 
under the eyes of the judge and the prosecuting attorney of the 
district, the collector of customs, and the marshal of the dis- 
trict 

Mr. PLATT. And the missionaries. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, under the eyes of the missionaries and the 
superintendent of education in Alaska there were fifteen saloons 
in full blast. I ascertained also thatthere was at Sitka a brewery 
in operation, another at Juneau, and another at Fort Wrangel. 
I believe Fort Wrangel was the place; at least there were three 
breweries in operation in the district of Alaska, 

As is well known to members of the Senate, for some years, 


_ considering the fact that the district of Alaska was, until the ad- 


mission of Washington, nearer to the State of Oregon than any 
other State in the Union, [ have given some attention to affairs 
in Alaska. In the Senate, whenever a question has come up con- 
cerning the appropriation of money for the purpose of enforcing 
the laws in Alaska, I have been found advocating the appropria- 
tion. I have on ssveral occasions called the attention of Sena- 
tors to the condition of Alaska, to the necessities of the govern- 
ment there, and of the officers of the government, to enable them 
to enforce the law; and always, when it has been proposed to. 


Indians or the children of Alaska, my voice has been raist 
in the interest of the largest appropriations and the most 
treatment of the 


people of Alaska, and the rigorous enfore 


But I ascertained from actual observation as well as 
tion received from every officer in the Territory that t 
itory law now on the statute book is a nullity, and the o 
of it is to prevent the importation into Alaska of 
liquors through the custo | 


ee P 


house, and ¢ 


of 
ggle 
ht out in small quan- 
ons. ere is upon the statute 
aw prohibiting the impc , manufacture, and sale 
g liquors, and penalties 
een found impossible to convict a person of sellin 
Indians or to minors, or of smuggling liquor into the 
or disposing of it there. __ 
people who compose the white population of Alaska are the 
of people who find their way to the frontier, who live among 
dians, who go there to work in mines or to work in the 
There are few temperance men among them, and they 
ed to enforcing this law. The result is, as Ishall pres- 
show, that it is impossible there to secure the conviction of 
an who violates the law. 

this model governor of Alaska, who has been referred to 
ticle, and the district judge of Alaska, and ‘the district 
of Alaska, undertook last year to devise a plan to get 

blic sentiment back of them. 


ALLEN. Before the Senator proceeds to the other phase 


ject, T should like to ask him a question, with his per. 


PH. Certainly. - 

ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator if it is his be- 

t the white population of Alaska is of such a character 

uries can not be found within the Territory to enforce crim- 
aws generally? 

», DOLPH. [ think I mightanswer that, without doing any 

ce to anybody, in the affirmative; but I wish to have it un- 

rstood that there is to be a distinction taken between enfore- 

> the criminal laws generally, such as relate to murder and 


that class of offenses, and enforcing a prohibitory liquor | 


enforcing penalties for a violation of the customs laws 
lations applying to the district. But I will say that it 


: 


isimpracticable. The white population of Alaska is scattered 
along the coast and is found in several small towns. 
it is impossible to secure a jury which will convict, because un- 
the lawa jury can only be drawn from the particular locality 
vhere the trial is had for want of roads and transportation. It 
would not be possible to have a trial at Sitka of an offense com- 
Initted at Jt 
_ Considering the present character of the population there there 
is no law on the statute books, nor can there be any law framed, 
hich can be put into practical operation which will secure a jury 
ither one of these places that will convict any man fora viola- 
nof the law in relation to the importation into Alaska or the 
there of intoxicating liquors. 
Reco ing this fact, as I said before, this model governor, 
ording to the article in the Voice, and the judge and the district 


temperance. They assumed legislative power and author- 

) pu ed a plan in that district, last year, by which they 

uld obtain some backing, some influence that would enable 
at least to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indi- 

ans ¢ we ated A public meeting of the citizens was called in 
_ Juneau, at which the governor was present, asI understand, and 
the judge and the district attorney. The result was that the 
£0 ernor of the Territory received applications for license in 


tf intemperance. to devise a plan which would check the evils 


t, and granted licenses to various parties to sell in- 
liquors; but the license was no benefit to the licensees 
could obtain some favorable action by the collector of 


ctor of customs is authorized to issue permits for the 

sale ntoxicating liquors for legitimate purposes, for medic- 
is mechanical purposes in the district. They prevailed 
e collector to so far commit himself to their plansas toissue 
icenses or permits to these men, licensed by the Government, to 
import int 


amount imported under these permits was so large as 

li s the true purpose of the licenses and permits and the 

Bf easury Department removed Mr. Procht promptly, although 
4 istrict attorney and the governor still hold their offices, 

desire, as 1 think this matter deserves a little attention, 

on account of the article which I have quoted, but be- 

e bill is before a proper committee of the Senate, to send 


the desk to be read a letter addressed to me by avery in- 
nt gentleman from Juneau giving an account of the ar- | 
ement made between the citizens of the district and the offi- | 


f the Territory during the last year. 
rst state that when I introduced the bill in question I 
rief statement. I gave the reasons which induced me to 
the bill. 


amatter with which I was perfectly familiar. 
ould not ask to have this letter read, and I should not have 
much as I have said in regard to the officers of Alaska in 
tion to this matter, if the necessity for it had not become in 
dgment apparent by the article to which I have referred. 
he VIOH-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 
e Sec ry read as follows: 
eS y JUNEAU, ALASKA, August 13, 1891, 
ij Or nat Oregon 
&#p and, : ; * 
AR SiR: In Be caanee with your request that I write you with respect 
‘e matter of “liquor license and collector’s permits” in Alaska, issued 
rnor Lyman E. Knapp and Collector Max. Procht, respectively, and 
‘that Mr. Procht, the late collector, should not stand in an unfair 
compared with the governor, I desire to-say that Mr. Procht was the 
agree to the ; . 
ye s Ss 
on of the issuance of the liquor license first came from the 


: g generally understood that at the time the question 
“a tod ag Le favor of it; however, I wish to state again that this 
a1 impression amo 
tion, and while the Unit 
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court in 
> 


provided for a violation 


neau ora trial at Juneau for an offense committed at. 


oxicating liquors for legitimate purposes, and he did } 


l [I stated that I expected to be criticised, and | 
was quite willing to take my share of responsibility in deal- | 


| void; otherwise of force. 


jssuance of the liquor licenses and permits in ques- | 


the pee here, for upon the very - 
ited Sta es distri ict. = S ry els . 
gh 5 


his liquor license~ P 

‘ eR a Re <i me ee * a x me Yi © 
|. The outcome of this invitation to Go na pp as the ‘citizens’ meet- 
ing’ held on or about January 24, 1890, which meeting the governor 
(napp), Judge Bugbee, and United States district attorney were present. 


‘The substance of what transpired at this meeting was reported in the Alaska 
Free Press, a newspaper then published at J uneau, Alaska, a copy of which 


& | newspaper report is herewith inclosed. - 


Thereafter, it was understood that liquor licenses would be issued by the 
governor, providing Mr. Procht, the collector, approved of the arrangements, 
but Mr. Procht insisted upon a $500 license, and Governor Knapp favored a 
lower license since the parties interested thought $500 too high. 

The governor and Mr. Procht, the collector, misled the people by intimat- 
ing that they had the sanction of their respective Departments at Washing- 
ton for this act, since the agitation of this question originated with the offi- — 
cials. € ; ‘ i 

I will state that My. Peckinpaugh, the clerk of the court, positively re- | 
fused tohave anything to do with the matter, and earnestly protested against 
‘it. : 


3 je % * * * * 


While on. a trip to Sitka I called upon the governor to see if the arrange- 
ments could be carried out as planned by the citizens’ committee and the 

overnor, but Mr. Procht remained until then obstinate and insisted upon & 
$500 license! when I then left the governor and called upon Mr. Procht with 
respect to this matter,and while Mr. ProchtandI were engaged in conversation 
on the subject of what the amount of the license should be, Governor Xna 
came into Mr. Procht’s office, when I called him up to where we were and he 
then took part in the conversation, which was to the effect that he (Procht: 
sohuld come down from #500 to $250 as a sufficient sum upon which these li- 
censes should be issued and ‘“‘permits” granted; but Mr. Procht would not 
then agree to it, but said ‘‘I’ll see you at 9 o’clock this evening at my house, | 
and in the mean time the governor and I will discuss the matter further,” 
adding ‘I’m not favorably impressed with a $250 proposition.’’ t 

I called at Mr. Procht’s at 9 o’clock on that evening, when he told me that 
the governor had been so persistent that he felt disposed to give in, and that 
I might state to the Juneau people that the amount to be paid for the license 
should be $250. 

The governor certainly understood the entire arrangement, and the fact 
that he would not issue the license unless Mr. Procht agreed to the amount 
is certainly conclusive. 

The governor sent a copy of the application and the bond which he exacted 
from each applicant to keep an orderly house, etc., and requested that many 
copies be printed, which was done. 

Inclosed find copies of ‘‘application”’ and ‘‘bond.”’ 


Mr. DOLPH. fsend now to the desk to be read a copy of the 
account of this meeting of the citizens and the governor and the 
judge and the district attorney, as published in the local papers. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CITIZENS’ MEETING. 


Pursuant to call, many of the citizens of Juneau met with the Territorial 
officials at the court-house on Friday evening last to discuss matters of pub- 
lic interest. 

W. F.. Reed was placed in the chair; John C. Heid, secretary. 

Mr. Lewis stated the object of the meeting was to meet Governor Knapp 
and other Territorial officials relative to the question of regulating the liq- 
uor traffic in Alaska. Heretofore a license had been granted to persons to 
carry on the business of selling liquor, and the people wished to know what 
the new administration thought of the question. 

Judge Bugbee was called upon to give his opinion on the question, and in 
cubstaaoe stated that publie sentiment was against forcing the prohibition 
clause—— 


Mr.DOLPH. LetSenatorsnote what Judge Bugbee said about 
| the enforcement of the act. 
The SECRETARY— 


and in substance stated that public sentiment was against forcing the pro- 
hibition clause of the organic act relative to the importation, manufacture, 
and sale of liquor in Alaska, and that the action of both the grand and petit 
juries of this term of court in the trial of such cases, involving the right to 
land and sell liquor, clearly pointed in that direction. 

C. 8S. Johnson, district attorney, in giving his opinion of the liquor ques- 
tion, comparing the sentiments of the people of Alaska with those of the 
people of Iowa, stated: In Iowa it was difficult to enforce the law, since a 
large portion of the people were opposed to it; but here in Alaska it was 
practically impossible, since public sentiment was wholly opposed to that 
law. He did not believe that a license from the governor would under the 
law protect any one when selling intoxicants. 

Governor Knapp, in his address, said that he had two views on the subject. 

First. What is to the best interest of Alaska? Second. To do what was” 
right in a moral and legal sense respecting the question. 

The only questions with him were what was best, what was right, or what 
could be legally done in the matter. He did not know how far his right went 
to issue a license to sell liquor. He would submit the matter to the officers of 
the law, and would be judged by their opinion. He would like to hear from 
the members of the meeting as to what would be a reasonable fee for a license. 
If a license could be granted, it would be his plan to exact a bond, etc. It was 
his wish to conform to the wishes of the people, as long as the proposed plan 
was legal and just, and expressed a wish to hear from the citizens on the 
matter. 

Opinions were advanced by many present, following which Mr. Meyer of- 
fered a motion, which was carried, to the effect that a committee of five be 
appointed to present the question in a memorial addressed to the governor 
and signed by citizens. 

The Chair appointed as this committee J. C. Heid, J. F. Maloney, 8S. Lewis, 
M. C. Orton, and FP’. M. Berry. 

Motion made by J. C. Howard that Mr. Gee, timber agent, be requested to 
stop the cutting of timber on the hillside to the east of town was carried. 
Mr, Gee stated that he would do what he could in the matter.—The Alaska 
Free Press, January 25, 1890, 


Mr. DOLPH. As I stated, Mr. President, the result of this 
meeting was that a license system was established by the officers 
of the district and that without any authority of law a license 
fee was required to be paid in and was received by the district 
authorities. A regular printed application and form of a bond 
| were prepared and licenses issued. I send up to the desk the 
form of application required by Governor Knapp and the bond 
required upon the application for license to sell liquor, a printed 
blank. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

S LIQUOR LICENSE BOND. 

Kknow all men by these presents, That we, , of + as princi- 
pal, and , of , aS surety, are bound and firmly held unto the 
treasurer of the district of Alaska in the sum of $1,000, to the payment of 
which we jointly and severally bind ourselves, our heirs, executors, and ad- 
ministrators firmly by these presents. 

Dated at , this ——, day of , A. D. 189-. 

The condition of this obligation is such that if, under the license given said 

—, to sell intoxicating liquors, the said licensee shall at all times ab- 
stain from selling or furnishing the same to Indians, and minors under the 
age of 18 years, and shall keep an orderly house, then this obligation to be 


Witness: if esp 


[SEAL. 


; APPLICATION. 
To his excellency the governor of Alaska: 
“The undersigned hereby applies for license to sell intoxicating liquors in the 
eity of district of Alaska, under the regulations of the Government of 


? 


to be paid out by said treasurer on the order of saidstreet commissioners quiy 
approved by the governor. Itis understood that the license will be revokable 
for cause without refunding the money paid therefor. 

Dated at , this —— day of , A. D. 189. 


, Applicant. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, as I have already stated, this 
attempt to legislate for the district by Governor Knapp, Judge 
Bugbee, the district attorney, and the collector of customs, re- 
| sulted in the removal of the collector of customs for his share in 
it; the governor and the district attorney are still retained, the 
judge has been removed, but not for that reason. 
There is not a man of intelligence who lives in Alaska, and 
- who favors the enforcement of the laws, who would like to see 
, prohibition of the introduction into Alaska, the manufacture in 
Alaska, and the sale of irtoxicating liquors in Alaska, enforced 
-but who will agree that if that plan could have been adopted it 
vould have been a great advance in the way of limiting the sale 
f intoxicating liquors in the district of Alaska. 
« he white people who will have liquor there would have been 
i able to obtain it, and the penalties of the bonds and the fear of 
the revocation of the license would have been sufficient to pre- 
_yent the sale by them of liquors to Indians and minors, and to have 
' secured orderly houses where the sale of intoxicating liquors 
_wasauthorized. The liquors used by these establishments would 


4 

: 

a8 ‘duty in the district of Alaska; the people who were licensed, 
if I may use that expression, could have become a sort of aristoc- 
-racy among the liquor-dealers, and their interest would have 
been to enforce the law in regard to those who might undertake 
to sell liquor without license to help the authorities to prevent 
the smuggling of liquors into Alaska and the unlawful sale of 


ally and held to 
nored. If an office 


| the actual condition of affairs. i 


have been regularly brought into the district and have paid , 


_ them. At least, it would have been an experiment well worth 
trying, but these officers of the district were assuming powers 
that they did not have, doing that which was illegal in the face 
of the statutes of the United States. 

I donot care to prolong this discussion, but I desire to have 
‘vead without stating the name of the writer a letter from a Gov- 
‘ernment officer who has been recently in that district which will 
explain itself and will throw some light upon the question of the 
importation of liquors into Alaska. 


The Secretary read as follows: ‘ 

JANUARY 9. 1891, 

on, J. N. DOLPH, : 

United States Senator; 

DAR SIR: I write you to-day to inform you of my safe arrival here, and 

f the condition of affairs in this distant country. 

I find things in a very unsatisfactory shape, and I see no way at present to 

‘improve them. Smuggling has been carried on to such an extent that there 
is no longer any question as to obtaining liquor. The only trouble with 

dealers is how tofinda market forthe large surplus on hand, The operators 

have carried on their business so successfully that liquor can be bought for 

very nearly the same price as in Portland. 

_ At first view this would appear to be the fault of the customs officers, but a 

a plain statement of their methods will convince you that under existing 

32 Rehabil our officers are entirely blameless. To begin with transpor- 

jon. 

_ Wehave no boat to cruise with, and it is impossible to secure one here, as 

_ there are none to be had except the frail canoes of the Indians, and, laying 

aside all danger from drowning, they can not be propelled with sufficient | 

speed. to capture a large-sized sloop or schooner. 

_ Afterthe liquor is landed and cached in different places the consumers are 

supplied in small quantities of from 5 to 10 gallons, which is immediately. 

_ bottled and stored away in the different receptacles about the building. So 


any seizure by the officers of the law must and does appear insignificant when 
compared tothe amount received and sold in the various towns of the district. 
When I left British Columbia enroute for this country I learned that a 
Schooner was on her way up with 70 barrels of whisky. I notified the offi- 
cers fo keep alookout for her, and after going to Sitka I returned here and 
awaited her appearance. On the evening of December 31 I learned that she 
_ Was about l¢4 miles below town and would only wait until the next morning 
before leaving for the westward. Upon learning this fact I communicated 
with Mr. Ward, the deputy collector at this port, and we began our hunt fora 
_poat to convey us down the bay to her anchorage. The weather was of such 
severecharacter that an open boat was out of the question, and thecaptain cf 
the steam ferry between here and Douglas Island would not venture to the 
head of the island, and the only other boat had bursted pipes. 
~ Thus you can see that after all my pains to gain information, and after we 
had tried until 4 o’clock in the morning, we were compelled to stand idly by 
and know that at least 2,500 gallons of liquor had escaped us and gone to a 
market that should be closed. 
_ After meeting a few disappointments, can you wonder that we grow dis- 
‘couraged and feel that the importation of liquor cannot be prevented by any 
individual effort of the officers here? 


_ Ishare the belief of the officers here when I say that I think your bill for 
the admission of liquor to the Territory is the wisest course topursue. But I 
have not yet. seen a copy of the bill, but if itis in the shape I have seen in 
_ newspapers I would suggest that the bond be increased to a larger sum and 
- that the permit system be continued to the extent of preventing all but licensed 
dealers from handling liquors, a..1 these permits should be issued with a 
_ view to only allowing such dealers to have such quantity as would appear to 


he officer issuing the permit to be sufficient to supply the legitimate demand 
of his trade. This feature would prevent such loads going to the people of | 
he westward as I have described in the body of this letter. In conclusion I 
lisay that I believe the liquor business can be better controlled by the course 


ou have adopted by your bill for the licensing the sale of it under certain 
Spvagbitees than by any other method which can be adopted by our Govern- 
ment. 


¢ 


- Mr. DOLPH. Now, Mr. President, here is a statement from 
an official source that shows how impossible it is for the officers 
: x of Alaska to prevent the smuggling of liquor into Alaska. There 


isa collector of customs at Sitka, many miles distant from the 
| other settlements, without any roads or any means of communi- 
cation with them, and no Government vessel at the command of 
the officers. There is a deputy collector stationed at Juneau and 
a deputy United States marshal, and there are deputy collectors 
or inspectors stationed at different points. The only Govern- 
j ment officers at these points where most of the liquor is sold are 
a deputy collector, a deputy marshal, and a United States com- 
‘missioner. Opposed to them is the entire community of whites 
_and half-breeds and the Indians: and, as I say, liquor is publicly 
sold in all these places, and not only that, but the Indian wome 
are brought into the saloons where liquor is sold, and -danc 
; houses are establis ed, where they engage in dancing with t 
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> less to prevent it. A man is ar 
e mits him. Aman is arrested occa 


the grand jury and. a, 
>of the Government undertake 
unpleasant for any of these liquor dealers he finds 
able to secure the means of performing his official duties; b 
not even hire a boat or a skiff in the town on account of the 
lic sentiment. Bon Ae a ok Sa 

The author of the article in the Voice which I have read is. 
tirely mistaken inregard tothe legal power of the officers to p 
ventmaintenance of saloons and breweries in the districtof Alas! 


The law is sufficient. The establishment of breweries and the Me 


making of beer is directly in violation of the acts of Congress. ie 


If the law could be enforced any officer of the Government could 
suppress a brewery or a saloon. Thesale of intoxicating liquors 
is a violation of law, and as the liquors have been smuggled into 
the district they might be seized by the collector or deputy col- 
lector; but if he should seize the few bottles which are kept on 
exhibition in a few hours they would be replaced, and if he per- 
sisted in making seizures he would never get out alive. That is 


Now what shall we do? As I say, I have been twice to Alaska 
and I have looked over this ground. I saw that the prohibitory 
provisions in the laws relating to Alaska did not prohibit. 1 
saw that liquor was smuggled in almost under the eyes of the 
officials in the Territory and that they were entirely unable to 
suppress the importation or the traflic in intoxicating liquors in 
Alaska. It would require that there should be placed at their 
disposal numerous swift-going vessels, that the number of Fed- 
eral officials in the eustoms house in Alaska should be largely 
increased, that there should be at least a company of soldiers 
stationed continually in each one of these larger places where 
liquor is sold, before the law could be enforced, and then it would 
be evaded. I came to the conclusion that the only thing to do 
was to build up some sort of public sentiment against the evils 
growing out of this traffic in Alaska. LIlearned that the officials 
did undertake to put this plan of licensing the sale of liquors in 
Alaska into effect. I believe if we should license a certain num- 
ber of the most respectable men engaged in the business and see 
that they imported regularly into the Territory liquors to be dis- 
posed of, giving them an opportunity to supply the demand 
which comes from the white population of the country, we should 
build up such an influence around the Federal officers of Alaska 
that we could prohibit the smuggling of liquors and their sale 
to minors and to Indians. ; . 

The measure I have offered I believe is the only thing that 
promises any good result in that district. Ido not make this 
statement as a personal explanation on my part, not for the pur- 
pose of defending myself against anything said in the article I 
have read, because I am in the habit of doing what I think is for 
the best and taking the responsibility for it. But I thoughtsome 
explanation of this matter was due to the temperance people of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I have had an interview with Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, who is the agent of the Educational Bureau of the In- 
terior Department in Alaska and who has charge of Indian edu- 
cation in that district. I do not know what he thought about it, 
but he made no suggestion that my bill proposing to license the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in Alaska was not in the interest of 
the enforcement of the law and would curtail the sale of liquor 
there and protect the minorsand Indians. Ifhethoughtit would 
not, he failed to say so, The only suggestion he made to me, and 


_ he sent me a letter in that regard, was that the provisions of the 


proposed law should be confined to Southern Alaska; there is 
where the main white population is; a suggestion which I read- 


ily acceded to because I saw the propriety of it, and in fact I have 
only visited Southern Alaska. The condition of things I was pro- 
posing to legislate about was confined entirely toSouthern Alaska. 
Timmediately transmitted it to Senator PLATT, saying to him: 

Lrepeat now what I said to you then, that the bill introduced by me was 
introduced to remedy evils which I saw, and if they are confined to Southern 
Alaska I have no objection to my bill being made applicable to that portion 
only of the Territory. 

Ihave no personal interest in the matter. My only desire is to accomplish 
Something of benefit to the people of that Territory. 

Now, Mr. President, what have I proposed? The bill intro- 
duced by me has been grossly misrepresented in this article. In 
the first place I propose to do away with jury trials for the trial 
of these offenses, and before doing that I interviewed the Attor- 
ney-General and received a letter from him upon the legal ques- 
tions involved. . 

Section 3 of my bill proposes: ; 

That all violations, after the passage of this act, of chapter 3, Title XXTIT, 
of the Reyised Statutes, and of section 14 of an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding a civil government for Alaska,” for which the penalty provided by 
law is, or under any act of Gongress passed hereafter shall be, not exceeding 
#500 fine, or six months’ imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
Shall be tried by the court without the intervention of a jury. at 

Does that look much as if I was interested in the saloons and 
breweries of Alaska, and was trying to repeal existing legisla- _ 
tion to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating liquors within that 
district? Then I propose to cure another evil which is more a) — 
matter of administration than of legislation. i eb he 

SEc, 4. That hereafter no special tax shall be collected by the United Sta 
from any wholesale or retail liquor dealer, or any wholesale or retail dealer 
in malt liquors, or license to retail spirituous or malt liquors granted. to any | 
such dealer within the district of Alaska, unless such dealer has been 
nated in the manner provided by law to sell such spirituous or malt li 
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customs officers to seize and destroy 4a! spirituous and malt liquor found 
: process of manufacture in said district, or offered, exposed, or intended 
or sale therein by any person or persons Who have not been lawfully desic- 
(nated to dispose of the same for medicinal, mechanical, scientific, of sacra- 
Mental purposes, and to forthwith report the same, with a-statement of the 
e, place, and circumstances, to the collector of customs, if the seizure is 
made by an officer other than the collector of customs, and the collector of 
customs shall at once report all seizures to the Secretary of the Treasu ry. It 
shall be the dtity of the marshal andof all deputy marshals when called upon 
by any customs officer to aid him in making any such seizure, and the mar- 
shal and any deputy marshal whenever he is forcibly resisted in endeavoring 
to enforce or aid in enforcing this section, or is by violence, threats, or 
menace prevented from enforcing this section or aiding in its enforcement 
isempowered to summon and call to his aid any bystanders or posse comi- 
tatus of his district. Spirituous or malt liquors displayed or found in a 
Saloon, brewery, or other place where liquors are offered for sale, shall be 
conclusively presumed to be intended for sale. 


_ Does that look very much as if this bill was in the interest of 
| the liquor-sellers of Alaska? 

_ Mr, SANDERS. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
in this connection. 

Me. DOLPH. Certainly. 

_Mr. SANDERS. [ask if it is impossible to get a jury upon 

their oaths to find according to the facts in the case upon testi- 

| mony undisputed, what kind ofa privilege is it tosummon a posse 
comitatus from the samejparties there from whom you wouldselect 

) a jury, and what aid would you be likely to get in the enforce- 

ment of the law? 

_ Mr. DOLPH. [am glad the Senator has asked me that ques- 

tion. The Senator must understand that these provisions are to 

be considered in connection with another bill which has been 

erviticised by the publication from which I have read. Those 

provisions are contained in a bill which is a counterpart of the 

| bill which has been criticised. That bill provides: 

| That from and after the passage of this act, upon the written or printed 

| application of any white resident of the district of Alaska over twenty-one 

ears of age, of good character, to the governor of Alaska for a license to sell 

| intoxicating liquors at some designated place in said district for a period of | 

| not exceeding one year, and upon the execution and presentation and filing | 

with the treasurer of said district of the bond of the applicant, with sufficient | 

sureties satisfactory to the governor, in the penal sum of $1,000, conditioned | 

that the applicant shall keep an orderly house, and will not sell intoxicating 

liquors to Indians or minors under the age of 18 years, and upon the payment 

into the treasury of the said district of the sum of $250, to be disposed of as 

other moneys received for public dues in said district, the governor of said 

district, if it shall be made to appear to him that said applicant is a proper | 

Tson to receive such license, and that a licenseshould be issued to sellintox- | 

cating liquors at the place mentioned in the petition, shall issue a license to | 
Said applicant, authorizing him to sell on week days and between6 o'clock a. 
m. and 12 o’clock midnight only, distilled, malt, or fermented liquors, wines, 
\or cordials, to be drunk on the premises, or in quantities of less than 1 quart, 
|fo persons other than Indians or minors under the age of 18 years. 

Sec. 2. or any breach of the conditions of said bond, by keeping a disor- 
derly house, by selling liquor to Indians or minors under the age of 18 years, 
for smuggling liquors into said district, or aiding or abetting such smug- 
pling, for any Violation of the provisions of chapter 3 of Title XXIII of the 


ict, of the collector re) 


to be i Tp upon said bond, the penalty whereof shall be 


treated as 


liberal for 
uors in Alaska; 


that isnotenforced. I wish, in other 


which is mentioned in this article. 
is sold to minors, or if liquor 


away and the penalty of their bond shall be considered 
damages and shall be sued for and recovered. 
sells liquor in Alaska, and, as I have already said, my 


in favor of enforcing the law, 
preventing the sale of liquors to minors and Indians. 


fj 


| so few and so scattered that at present it is impossible to obtain 
evised Statutes of the United States, or of section 14 of an act entitled ‘‘An — 


act providing a civil government for Alaska,” as modifi i } 
ed by this act, : 
license shall be revoked by the governor of said district, whorhall Saeaeaialy 
: { considered and ting liquors in Alaska, to secure the legal and proper importa- 
as quidated damages, and the licensee shall in addition be liable to en t : ses 
a © pains and penalties provided by law for such violation of the statute. 


My object in introducing the bill is not to make the laws more Officers of the Government in undertaking, without authority of | 
the benefit of the people who desire intoxicating liq- law, to establish such a license system. I hope such a system | 
s it is because I wish to get something practicable, will bring to the officers of the Government such support there 
I wish to getsomething that can be enforced in lieu of something) as will enable them to enforce the law. Of course, if a man has 
j C : words, to prevent the sale; paid his license and has given his bond. to keep a respectable and 
of liquors to Indians in Alaska, to prevent the very debauchery orderly house, not to smuggle liquor, and not to sell liquor to 
1 Therefore I have provided Indians, and not to sell liquor to minors, ke will have an interest 
that the license shall not be to sell liquor to Indians or to minors, in preventing his neighbor from smuggling and selling liquor 
and that for any breach of the condition of the bond. if liquor Without license and without bond to Indians and to minors. If 
: ; i | such a license could be put in force, respectable people—if we 
ties engage in smuggling or in any way violate any of the pro- May use that term in regard to this tratfic—could be licensed 
visions of the law on this subject, their license shall be taken | ander it, I think it would be beneficial in its results. 

stipulated 


is sold to Indians, if these par- 


As the law now stands no recovery can be had on such a bond, 
and no punishment can be visited upon anyone who imports or 
: I hope is to | 
build up a good influence through these licénsed saloon-keepers 
with this modification in favor of | 


Mr. FAULKNER. I desire to interrupt the Senator from Ore- | the entire district. 


Tate n 


~ Mr, DOLrn. 4 nave nvv gun sO Tar a5” vO Sa é 
thought public sentiment would be such in the district as that the 
jury system could be relied upon to enforce the laws. [have 
said the license system T thought would create such a sentiment 

| as would enable the officers of. the Government to enforce the 

provision which I have just read for the seizure and destruction 
of liquors in the district, and also for the importation of liquors. 

But the provision I propose in regard to the trial of these cases 

by a court is not unusual. I suppose the Senator from West 

Virginia knows that there are a large number of misdemeanors 

now tried by United States courts without the intervention of a 

jury, and the condition of affairs in Alaska is such, the great ex- 

tent of the Territory is such, the population is so scattered, the 
means of communication and of travel are so few and so inade- 
quate, that it is impossible under any existing laws, and will be 
for years, to secure a jury in that Territory that will enforce the 
laws on this subject. 

Mr. President, I regret having taken up so much time. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 


| question. 
|. The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 


Mr. DOLPH. Yes; I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KYLE. If it is not possible for the United States officers 
to enforce the present laws in regard to smuggling, how will it 
be possible to enforce the provisions of his bill in regard to the 
| same thing? 

Mr. DOLPH. The bill does not deal with smuggling at all. 
IL have tried to explain to the Senate the fact that the reason 
t why the laws are not enforced in Alaska is owing to the great 


exions of the Territory, an area of 580,000 square miles; to the | 
great extent of seacoast; to the fact that Southern Alaska is 
composed of numerous islands, probably a thousand islands; the 
fact that the line between Alaska and British Columbia is still 
jan uncertain and almost indefinite line; the fact that we have 
Nee collector of customs, two deputy collectors, and a marshal | 
and a few deputy marshals stationed throughout the entire Ter- 
ritory of Alaska without any Government vessels, without any 
roads, without any means of communication or of travel between 
jone point and another: to the fact that the people who have gone 
to Alaska are not the class of people that go to the frontier for | 
ithe purpose of taking up farms, engaging in agriculture, and 
making themselves homes, but people who have gone up there 
|to trade with the Indians, to live with the Indians, and to engage 
‘in mining and engage in fishing. They are not people of the 
character from which you can select good jurors. Then they are 


a jury by which you can enforce the penalty for a violation of 
any of the laws upon this subject. 
i repeat, what I propose to do is to limit the sale of intoxica- 


tion of the liquors that are sold, to prevent, if possible, the sale 
of liquors to minors and to Indians. That was the idea of the 


Mr. KYLE. May I ask the Senator also what is the white 
population of Alaska? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have not the returns. 

Mr. PLATT. Four thousand one hundred. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does that include half-breeds? 

Mr. PLATT. Iam not sure about that. 

Mr. DOLPH. [ think, including Russians, Americans, all for- 
/eigners, and half-breeds, and all but the Indians, it is 4,100 for 


Mr. KYLE. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 


gon fora moment. I should like him to explain why he desires | 
to abolish the right of trial by jury in his bill. From what I United States Government is powerless in the presence of 4,100 
have seen of some of the decisions made by the judiciary of Alaska people, half-breeds and whites? 
I do not think it would be very safe to put the rights and liberties | Mr. DOLPH. The Senator must have misunderstood me very 
of the people there entirely in their hands. imaterially. No; the United States could appoint a thousand 
_Mr. DOLPH. I will say to the Senator that for the rights and deputy collectors. 
liberties of the people, at least for the interests of the Govern- | Mr. KYLE. I understood the Senator to use the word ‘ im- 
ment and of the people who desire the good order and repose of possible.” | 
the district, it would be far safer to repose the power in the | Mr. DOLPH. It could send up in those waters twenty reve- | 
hands of the judges of the Territory than of any jury that could ‘nue cutters; it could send up two or three regiments of soldiers 
beimpaneled. I have already said that it is impossible to find to be stationed at different points, and the National Government 
any grand jury that will indict or any petit jury that will convict could arbitrarily, by military force and by such force of Govern- 
for an offense against these laws. ment officers, probably enforce the law; but it would take twenty 
Mr. FAULKNER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Ore- vessels and a thousand deputy collectors to prevent the smug- 
gon whether it has ever been tried? |gling of liquors into that Territory and to keep whisky from 
Mr. DOLPH. Yes, it has been tried; and I have read here the | the people of that Territory, and it would take a large military 
remarks made by the judge of the district in a meeting of citi- force as things now are to protect the officers of the Government 
zens called for the purpose of adopting a license system, in which if they attempted to enforce the law properly. 
he says the result of the proceedings of the trials before grand | The Senator entirely misunderstood me. The Government is 
juries and petit juries at the term of the courts then in session | Strong enough and wealthy enough to do it, but it does not do it 
in the town of Juneau had demonstrated the fact that the law | and has not done it ever since 1868. Thislaw has been in force, 
could not be enforced. : and this thing has been going on, and as I said when I opened 
Mr. FAULKNER. That was the law of prohibition, was it | my remarks, more liquor is sold to-day in the Territory of Alaska 
not? and the worst liquor, having amore demoralizing effect, than what 
Mr. DOLPH. That was the law of prohibition. is sold in any other place under the sun where there is no greater 
Mr.PAULKNER. Thatpublicsentimentdid notsustain. But | population than there is of Indians and white people counted 
as I understand the Senator, he is assuming that under the law of | together in the district of Alaska. 
license the public sentiment will sustain it, and if his view is Mr. KYLE. Then, Mr. President, I understand the fault is not 
correct I can not see the reason for the abolition of jury trial in | with the officers in Alaska. 


such cases. ; _|. Mr. DOLPH. No, sir. 
7” Mr. KYLE. Or rather is the fault of the Government at home. 
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The fact that we are not able to enforce the law—— 
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1ere, it can be done, perhaps. | 

iderstand the object of the law at p in 
: e to Alaska, is the preservation of the natives. 
1, which I think is a very wise provision indeed, con- 
a be the fact that the natives are to occupy that Territor 
steve develop S resources. I think that is a wise provision 
ae n reference to the preservation of those natives. If our pres- | 
en law 1s opposed with regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to Indians in our ‘own States and Territories south of Alaska, 


why should the same provision be made to apply to the Terr 


been referred to, and which has the sanction of Rev. Sheldon 


lar portion of the Territory which is the southern spur, so to 
speak, of Alaska, and includes the white population of that ter- 
‘yitory. That is a wise provision if this bill is to go through in 


‘should go through with that provision, it makes that small neck 
of territory merely a storehouse where liquors are to be stored 
in saloons'and where breweries are to be operated, and that the 

‘law will bea hundredfold more difficult to enforce with reference 
to the sale of intoxicating liquors to those Indians than it is at 
the present time. 

I do not charge the Senator from Oregon with one wrong mo- 
tive in the introduction of this bill, and I would defend him from 

‘any malicious attack suchas that which has been printed in The 
Voice, to which he hasreferred; but, at the same time, I do think 
it is a mistake for us to stand paralyzed, as it were, and say that 
it is impossible to enforce alaw of the United States Government 
in the presence of 4,100 people. 

» A parallel case to this would be the existence of Mormonism 

in'the Territory of Utah. Liquor is a curse to any Territory, 

| and the Mormon sin is also a curse to the Territory of Utah. 

_ The white population of Alaska want whisky sold in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, The Mormons in the Territory of Utah want 
“polygamy to be practiced in that Territory. Both wants are 
| ‘similar.’ We have enacted upon our statute books laws relative 

‘to the suppression of polygamy in the Territory of Utah, and we 
are willing to‘back our declaration upon this point with the bay- 

onet, if necessary, in order to see that the law is carried out. I 
claim that the same spirit should be exercised with reference to 
| the enforcement of the law in the Territory of Alaska, seeing 

| that there is so great a principle at stake as the preservation of 
its native inhabitants. 

- Mr. DOLPH, Mr. President, I did not yisld to the Senator 
from South Dakota to make a speech, but of course I am very 
glad to have heard what he has to say. I wish to say that the 
Senator who has just spoken has never made any greater effort 
than I have to ascertain the state of affairs in Alaska, nor has he 
the good of the natives of Alaska any more at heart than I have, 

‘and he does not place more importance upon the preservation of 

; ' the native races in Alaska from contamination by the introduc- 
| tion'and sale of liquor thanI do. The objectof my bill is for that. 

‘express purpose. I have stated to him that since 1868 they have 
‘been more or less brought in contact with this thing. Liquor 

_ | has been sold to them and they have been contaminated. I have 
repeatedly‘on this floor called the attention of Congress to the 
‘situation of the natives of Alaska, numbering from thirty-three 
_to thirty-five thousand. They are at present no charge upon the 

Government; they are not upon any reservation; they do not re- 
ceive rations. We make no appropriations for them except for 
‘the education of their children, and that is because there is no 
way of assessing the property of Alaska to establish schools. As 
I have said before I have always heartily advocated the appro- 

Pt -priation of money for the education of Indian children in Alaska, 

and have offered amendments to increase the appropriations. It 
the Senator can point out any legislation by which we can en- 

‘force the law now upon the statute book in regard to the intro- 
‘duction and sale of liquor, I will clasp hands with him and use 
‘my best efforts to secure such legislation. 

After the Senator has been as long in the Senate as I have been 
he will understand the impossibility of securing such an appro- 


- ernment to supres 
|| repeat it—that know 


| of intoxicating liquors to 
tory of Alaska? I understand that the amendment which has (ae ct ea 


Jackson, will restrict the operation of the law to that particu- | 


its present form. But I do say, Mr. President, that in case it | 


priation as will be sufficient to supply the necessary number of 
Government officers in Alaska and the required number of troops 
‘there to enforce the law; and it is not going to be enforced other- 


) ina thickly settled State of the Union satisfactorily how can it 

| beenforced in asparsely settled district like the district of Alaska, 

| containing nearly 600,000 square miles and only a population of 

| 4,100 of white and mixed blood? It is utterly impossible unless 

you maintain such a force in that district of customs officers and 
of military as is not likely to be sent there. 

I do not care to prolong thisdiscussion. I have talked already 

too long. Idid’not think when I arose that I would occupy so 

“much time. But inasmuch as my motives have been attacked in 

this matter, inasmuch as misstatements had been made in regard. 

to the provisions of my bill and the present governor of Alaska 

_| had been referred to as an authority as to what was required in 

| Alaska, I desired to show what he had done and what he thought 


showing that he had endeayored, without authority of law, to 
put in force there the same system that I propose to legalize, 
| only with better security against the smuggling of liquors and 
the sale of them to minors and Indians. teria pay 
My position in regard to the temperance question is too well) 
AAS ix a4 


_ known for me to need to defend myself in this ave 
always believed, however, when en can not pies a ee 
thing in theory because it is impracticable, you should aim to 
‘secure that which is practicable and can be enforced, and which 
will produce good results. With that statement I do not care to 
poe aA BS oe “A the Senate. 4 ae 
Mr. #. Mr. President, just one word L wi i 
_ passing, and that is this: There is but one ieatice I belive, 


d, » 
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- wise. [willask the Senator if youcan not enforce such provisions | 


was the best plan to bring about some good results in Alaska by 


Mormonism, th 
ment to suppress 
thing else, regar 


38s of w other. it may be backed up by x 
here is force enough in the United Sta 
it; but there is one institution—and Iw: 
s nolaw, and that is the liquor intere 
the United States, which rides over State laws and Terri 
laws, and which will ride over the law with respect to th , 
e Indians in Alaska. pad 


- SENATE. “a6 
OW: SDNESDAY, February 3, 1892, 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Re J. G, BUTLER, D.Der gers 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was re ad oN ‘ 
“PROHIBITION IN ALASKA. ae we 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, a few days since I had oceasion | 
to make some remarks in regard to an article which I quoted 
from The Voice. I have since received a letter from Hon. John 
H. Keatley, of Sioux City, lowa, who was at one time United ‘& 
States district judge of Alaska, which is full of information as to p 
the condition of affairs there, an important subject, I think, for ; 
the consideration of the Senate, and in which he concurs in my 
| views of the situation and thinks that the license system there 
would accomplish something, whereas nothing is accomplished | 
under existing law. I ask to make this letter a part of my pres- 
ent remarks that it may have full circulation and be seen by all 
Senators. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be printed in the 
RECORD as part of the Senator’s remarks, if there be no objec- 
tion. The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 


Stoux Ciry, Iowa, January 30, 1892. 


DEAR Str: Ihave just carefully read your remarks in the Senate on the 
26th instant, as published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 27th instant, 
in reference to the regulation of the liquor trafficin Alaska, ~ 

As Iwas appointed United States judge of that distriet July 12, 1888, took 
the oath of office at Sitka August 25, 1888, and served until December, 8, 1889, 
when my voluntary resignation took effect, and I was relieved by my suc- 
cessor. I perhaps know something about the troubles and difficulties im en- 

forcing the prohibitory clause of the act of Congress approved May 14, 1884. 


Twas at Sitka when Collector Pracht, appointed ‘by the present Adminis- ; 
tration, reached that place and assumed the duties of his appointment. As : 
Lunderstood it at the time, Mr, Pracht had hada conference with Mr. Win- s 
dom, Secretary of the Treasury, before he left Washington for Alaska, and y 
the Secretary expressed a strong desire that the regulations of the Depart- 
ment relating to the issuing of permits to introduce intoxicating liquors 
should be rigidly enforced. Hasire ewe cea pony Beet aN 

Complaint had been made before that that Mr. Pracht’s predecessor had | 
been too liberal and indulgent in that respect, and a radical -change was de- | 
sired upon the part of the existing Administration. The consequence was 
that the collector practically denied all applications both at Sitka and through 
his deputies at otherpoints. Notonly that, whenever goods of that character 
were surreptitiously gotten ashore for saloon purposes, Mr. Prachtmade vigi- 
lant search for the smuggled goods, and made seizures of the same, and con- 
demnations quickly followed. I remember distinctly one instance where 
about $500 worth of liquors (smuggled) were found in the loft of a saloon at 
Sitka, and were properly libeled, and upon a full hearing were condemned 
and ordered sold, under a decree which I made, as among the last of my offi- 
cial acts in Alaska. Watchmen of the utmost fidelity were placed by the col- 
lector in and about every mail steamer coming to Sitka, and during its stay 
of twenty-four hours, but owing to the fact that thenatives (Indians) in their 
canoes came about the ship to barter with curios, etc., contraband liquors 
almost invariably found their way ashore, through the activity of seamen 
and roustabouts belonging to the steamers. 

Under Governor Swineford,when I reached Alaska, in August, 1888, a system 
of saloon licensing was in practice. Nocase was ever made making itneces- 
sary forme to judicially pass upon. the validity of that system of getting some 
revenue for the building of sidewalks at Sitka, which was the pretext, and 
_the method of its expenditure, but in an informal and unofficial way, I ex- 
pressed my opinion of the invalidity of the entire proceeding. 

From the time of the arrival of Governor Knapp, in May, I think, 1889, 
until my departure early in December of the same year, I always understood S 
that that system of issuing licenses had been abandoned. iy ‘ 

As to the enforcing of the provisions of the act of May 14,1884, and the 
general statutes of the United States, and the statutes of the State of Oregon, 
prohibiting both thesale,or gift of intoxicating liquors to Indians, [made some 
observations. During the period of my official career no prosecutions were i 
commenced, except in one or two minor instances, during November, 1888, to 
enforce the criminal provisions of the act of May 14, 1884, and those cases in 
that respect that I now recall in memory, were where several Indians, in | 
two instances, one at Killisnoo, were detected in landing a bottle of whisky | 
from the mail steamer, 

Public sentimentin the Territory was strongly against either the sale or gift 
of intoxicating liquors to natives (Indians), and prosecutions before commis- 
Sioners and in the district court were very frequent, and in few cases did the 
accused escape conviction and sentence. Ido not now remember a single 
instance where a recognized saloon-keeper, at any of the towns and canning 
stations, were accused of this offense, except at Chilcat, or Pyramid Harbor, 
where there were no white people but the few in charge of the cannery. ‘The 
most numerous vidlations were by individuals who are called, in the States, 

“poot-leggers.”’ 

The fact is that the recognized saloon-keepers (white men) were as persis- 
tent in enforcing the law against either selling or giving liquors to Indians 
as those who had no direct interest in the liquor business whatever. 

To one who has lived on the frontier, and in contact with the Indian tribes 
and villages, the reason of that desire to prosecute and punish in such in- | 
stances, is obvious. It is simply to guard against a danger common to all, | 

_ Saloon-keeper and ordinary citizen,from such indiscriminate sale of this per- 
ilous element in frontier society. %: } 
I do not hesitate to say that owing to the most peculiar topographical and | 
geographical features of Alaska, with its numerous mountainous islands, its | 
rugged and forbidding mainland, its infinite number of narrow straits and | 
sounds, timbered to the very edge of the water, and with the whole of South- 
eastern Alaska, island and mainland,covered with adense underbrush forh 
dreds of miles of coast line, and with every facility for smuggling and hidin, 
furnished by the bay trading posts in Northern British Columbia, it is pra 
cally impossible to arrest the illegal introduction of intoxicating liquors into 
our Alaska territory. If public sentiment were practically | unanimous, 
favor of enforcing the law, which it is not by any means, there is no remedy 
under existing conditions, in a prohibitory law,such as the. act of May 14.18 
A coast-guard of 5,000 men loyally attempting to do thei let 
make it little better than it is now. i Ne 2 
I believe far greater and more satisfactory results can ber 
authorized license system, and this, in my opinion, would en 
sare paying the license fee in the effort to rigidly enforce 
ystem. pe ‘ ; tit <b ea 
I shall be glad if you will see Senator Jonus of Arkansag, 
well, and he will give you an idea of my general character, — - 
Yours, respectfully, tafe Mime ‘ 


Hon. J. N.DoLPH, ; 
Senate Chamber, Washingto: 
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Voice” in the U, 8, Senate, _ 
The Congressional Record” for 
ry 27 we find a discussion, extending 
ve og on the recent utterances of 
he Vo ce” regarding Senator Dolph’s 
ll to legalize drunkard-factories in Alaska, 
ator Dolph, on a question of privilege, 
‘Tead a large portion of “ The Voice” arti- 
‘cle, and a summary of his rather apologetic 
‘explanation is given on another page. 
| Senater Dolph, without apparently in- 
‘tending it, confirms with ample evidence 
| the editorial remarks made by us in the 
‘same issue and which he did not read to 
‘the Senate, We said that there has never 
yet been a prohibitory liquor law that was 
even fairly well enforced unless the injunc- 
tion clause, providing for summary pro- 
ceedings against the sale of liquor as a 
nuisance, without jury trial, was a part of 
thelaw. Over and over in his explanation 
the Senator makes it very clear that the 
trouble with the present law is the lack of 
an injunction clause, and that-the officials 
charged with the execution of the law as it 
is. from the Governor down, connive at its 
open violation. “It is impossible to secure 
'a jury that will convict,” he says, p- 575. 
‘A mam is arrested and tried, and the jury 
‘acquits him, A man is arrested occasicn- 
‘ally and held to appear before the Grand 
Jury, and a bill is ignored.”—p. 576. “The 
great extent of the territory is such, the 
population is so scattered, the means of 
communication and of travel are so few and 
80 inadequate, that it is impossible under 
any existing laws, and will be for years, 
‘to secure a jury in that Territory that will 
‘enforce the laws on this subject.”—p, 577, 
'These extracts from his speech show where 
the trouble with the law lies, His remedy 
lis to abolish this law and enact a license 
‘law; but he is hopeless of the enforcement 
‘of a license law through jury trial, and 
| therefore provides for the abolition of jury 
\trial‘in the case of license. This gives 
‘the whole case away. If, as the Senator 
| admits, jury trial must be abolished in the 
_ ease of license law, why not in the case of 
'a prohibitory law? If he is actuated by a 
| desire to do something practicable to stop 
| the debauchery in Alaska, why does he not 
|make some effort to strengthen the present 
law and at least give it a fair chance to 
be effective before resorting to its repeal ? 
|Has he or anybody else made. an honest, 
| earnest endeavor to have the law strength- 
ened at this one vital point? 
Senator Dolph also makes it very clear 


their authority from the President, are in 
open connivance with the illicit traffic, 
‘The following passage from his speech 
shows ample evidence of this: 


gove ‘"s, three collectors of ¢ustoms, and 
deta of the district, and with other 
ofliclais and many intelligent men from the 
district, and I now state that there is not 
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i 
| 


‘that the officials of Alaska, who receive | 
that the ? | the article in “The Voice“ of Jan. 21, criti- | 


 *Y have conversed with af least three | 


i hy 
| 


| Fespomdence).—Senator 
| tween five and six pages of the “Congres- | 


‘license system with a fee of $250. The 
| Collector was remoyed by the President. in. 


/eonsequence, but the Governor and District | 
LP es 2 | Uquor is smuggled into the Territory in splte 


district» 
* And the m 
“Yes, funder 


mn in Alaska there were 415 aloons 1 
last. I ascertained that there was also at 


‘Sitka a brewery in operation, another at Ju- 


neau, abd another at Fort Wrangel. I be- 
fo Fort Wrangle was the wiaen vat least 
there were three breweries in operation in 
the district of Alaska,”—Congressional Rec- | 


‘ord, Jan. 27, P. 574, 


The Senator furthermore tells of an in- 
stanee in which the Governor, the Judge, 
the District Attorney and the Collector of 
C©ustoms put their heads together and de- 
vised, in direct opposition to the laws, a 


| Attorney still retain their offices. 


| We have no malice whatever toward | 
/Senator Dolph, but we assert that he is | 


lending ‘ himself to an attempt which if 


isuecessful will be another of those un- | 


\gpeakable infamies against uncivilized | 


(races which Christianity has already enacted | 


with shameless frequency. We admit that | 
‘wo are not hunting around to find soft 
words and courteous phrases in which ial 
designate the act. 
outburst of publi¢ sentiment hag whipped | 
la laggard Senate into co-operation with | 


other nations to check the ravages of rum| 


||in. Africa, he brings in his bill to throw 


open the sluice-ways in eur own newly-| 
acquired Territory of Alaska. No wonder | 
he is sensitive to criticism and apprehen- | 
sive of the effect his course will have on) 
“the temperance people.” The wonder is 
that he could have been so blind to his'| 
own political future as to lend his assistance | 
to such a proceeding, There would at. 
least have been some appearance of justifi- 


||eation for his bill if any worthy effort had - 
\|ever been made to make the present law 


what it should be and to secure officials | 
who were determined on fulfilling their | 
oath of office. | 

We rejoice that as an outcome of the 
controversy Senator Platt has introduced a 
bill for investigating the causes of the 
violation of the present law. This is a 
step in the right direction. . 


nt 


[?. DOLPH EXPLAINS. 


ky HE WISHES TO LEGALIZE THE | 


i SALOUN “IN ALASKA, 

f —_—_—_—_——— 

> Says It Is Very Difficult to Enforce the 
Prohibitory Law, Yet in His Proposed 
License Law He Does Away with Jury 
Trials in Liquor) Cases—Senator Kyle’s 
Reply—Protests From Josiah Strong 


and Mrs, Livermore against the Bill. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 30 (Special Cor- 


Dolph wecupied . be- 
slonal Record,” Tuesday, in attempting 
to reply before the United States Senate to 


cising his action in introducing the bill to | 


| repeal the Prohibitory law ef Alaska, and to 


establish saloons in that Territory. The 
Senator began by reading that portion of 
“The Voice” article which describes the pres- 
ent law of Alaska, why Prohibition was es- 
tablished, the bill introduced by the Senator 
to legalize saloons there, and which quotes 


| 


| 


«. 


At ector of Customs Procht. 
r as to undertake to tssue licenses 
for the !mportation and sale of Uquors in 
violation of the law. For this criminal pro- | 


leeeding the Collector wag removed, but tho | 
| Governor and Distriet-Attorney ‘still retain | 


| thelr offices. 


| Governor, 


A public meeting was held 
last year tn Juneau, Alaska, attended by the | 
the District Attorney and Judge 
Bugbee, at which these ofiiclals connived with 
the law-breaking liquor dealers to issue. If-, 
censes. A regular printed form of applica- 
tion was made out to be presented to the 


| Governor, and under it he has granted sa- 


Just as the spontaneous |: 


loon Hcenses for $250 each. 
Senator Dolph read an anonymous let- 
fer from a government officer showing how 


of the efforts of the small force of revenue 
eficers, and claimed that nothing short of an 
army sent up by the President could stop It. 
He admitted, however, that any officer of 
the government has now the power % sup- 
press a brewery or saloon.. In the face of 
this admission Senator Dolph made the strange 
assertion that the only way to build up a 
public sentiment against the liquor traffic 

in Alaska is to Ucense it. He has accord- 
fngly introduced a bill repealing the Prohibl-— 
tory law and legalizing the liquor trafic 

In his proposed license law Senator Dolph 
weakens his attack upon the Prohibitory , 
system and lays himself open to the charge | 
that even license laws cannot be enforced in 
Alaska by providing that trial by jury shall 
ht» abolished in cases of violation of the li- 
cense law, such cases to be tried by the 
courts alone. 

The Genator also admitted that his pro- 
posed Ieense law for Alaska had been criti- 
cised by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, agent of the 
Educational Bureau of the Interior Depart- 
ment in Alaska, who asked him to have its 
provisions confined to Southern Alaska. 

Senator Kyle, the new Alliance Senator 


‘from South Dakota replied in a spirited man- 


| Voice” article 


ner to Mr. Dolph’s claim that the Prohibitory 
law cannot be enforced. If the license law 
is to be oonfined to the southern spur’ of 
Alaska “it makes that small neck of terri- 
tory merely a storehouse where liquors are 


to be stored in saloons, and where breweries 
are to be operated” said Senator Kyle. The 


law will be a hundred fold more difficult to 
enforce with reference to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor to Indians than it is at the 


present time. We have enacted upon our 
stalute books laws relative to the suppres- 
sion of polygamy in the Territory of Utah, 
and we are willing to back our declaration 
‘upon this point with the bayonet, if necessary, 
in order to see that the law is carried out. 1 
claim that the same spirit should be exercised 
with reference to the enforcement of the law 
in the Territory of Alaska, seeing that theré 
is so great a principle at stake as the preser- 
vation ‘of its native inhabitants. 

“There is but one institution, I believe, in 
the United States at the present time that 
knows no law. If the question be smuggling, 
there is force enough in the United States 
Government to suppress smuggling; if the 
question be Mormonism, there is fovce enough 
{fn the United States Government to suppress 
that: tf the question be larceny or almost 
anvthing else, regardless of whether if may 
be backed up by moral sentiment or not, there 
{s force enough in the United States Govyern- 
ment to suppress it; but there is one institu- 
tion—and I wish to repeat it—that knows no 
law, and that 1s the liquor interest of the | 
United States, which rides over State laws |! 
and Territorial’ Jaws, and which will ride over 
the law -with respect to the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to the Indians in Alaska.” 


"THE VOICE” ARTICLE BEARS FRUIT, 


Washington, D. C., Jan, 30, (Special Corre- 
spondence.)—Wednesday, after the explana- 
tion of Senator Dolph and his reply to “The 
Senator Platt introduced a 


resolution that the Committee on Territories 
or any sub-committee thereof be authorized 
to conduct an investigation and inquiry into 


a ohnson in con-t 


tho-<resources of Alaska, the condlition of its 
pesple, the system of government and laws 
| and whether the latter are enforced or allowed 
to be violated, and what further legislation 
is needed for the better government of the 
district and the well-being of the people. 


aps under the sun among any civilized 

> savage people a country with the sime 

f AS where there ave sO Many saloons, 

and where so much liquor is disposed of, and 
big 


Goy. Knapp’s call for good people everywhere 
to aid in establishing civilizing agencies among 
the natives. Senator Dolph, however, wisely 
refrained from reading that portion of “The 
| Voice” article containing the missionary’s 
protest against his Dill. and describing the 
deadly effects of liquor upon the natives. 
The Senator elatmed that the Prohibitory 
law of Alaska 1s now a nullity, the only: 
effect of which 1s to prevent the fmportation 
pre ire Uquors through the Custom Honse and the 
e situation in Sitka, the sopital of the payment of duties. It 1s impossible, he 
was but little qetehs etn told | claimed, to secure a jury to convict in cases: 
ong were in operation, TERE Under the of wolniions of the law. In consequence of 
tion directly, under the . ‘Des the ‘model!’ Governor Knapp, the 
1d the prosecuan th 


he disposition of it so demoralizes the 
mts of a country as in Alaska, 
t summer when I was In Juneau, in 
, I was told by those who knew that 
22 saloons in full blast in that) 

n, where all kinds of liquors were! 
2 of publicly, not to the whites alone, | 
1% the half-breeds alone, but to Indians 

9 


Wore Protests Against Senator Dolph’s 
Bill, 


Editor of “The Volce,”—Permit a word 
touching the Senate bill to legalize the saloon 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

Whatever men’s yiews of Prohibition or 
license, all agree that intoxicating Uquors 
should not be sold to children. Now, in 
knowledge, judgment and self-control, savages 
| generally, and the Indians of Alaska particu- 


iners. Anyone can buy there any | 
sntoxicating liquor who has the money | 


ag 
aa 
eo. 


. 


EN 
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y, are children; ahdyas such are the wards | 
the nation. ~The opening of. saloons | 
g se Indians ds like distributing liquors | 
ne . piday-school or kindergarten. It is” 
ie pay that Sonator Dolph’s bill forbids 
the Bale of liquors to Indians. Every ono 
knows that if liquor 1s commonly sold among 
ey ceric’ the Territory, the Indians will 
There is no more atrocious sin of civiliza-_ 
ah against savage ‘and barbarous races than’ 
Beeann cancion among them of the liquor 
Sy The agitation in connection with Senator 
'Dolph’s bill should be made the occasion of 
furging upon the President such steps as may 
|be necessary for the vigorous enforcement of | 
the existing Prohibitory law in Alaska, 
_. Yours truly, JOSIAH STRONG, 
‘Secretary Evangelical Alliance, of America. 


B Editor of “The Voice."—I regard the *propo-’ 
j Sltton of Senator, Dolph to introduce legalized 
= (Seis SRL AOC Sc 


saloons in Alaska as infamous. What kind of 
_logisiator is this man, who pleads for the 
“violators of law, not that their offence‘ shall 
(be simply condoned, but that it shall be 
legalized and surrounded by the safeguards 
of law. While the Indian Bureau, under its 
} present mauagement, with its noble company 


/of co-workers, men and women ivation | 
{ 4 a of cultive i 
vand Christian character, is doing its wtushoceen | 
a out the liquor traffic among its Indian 
pwerds, this U.S. Senator brings in a bill to] 
_debauch the’ native races of Alaska with 
Jntoxicating liquors, sold under the sanction 


and protection of the Federal Government! | | 


“Ss storin of protests and petitions, not only 

trom tempernnuce people, “but from Indian 

a Rights’ Associations, atid from Christian. people } 
PRenerdily, showid rain down oh the Senate and 

“the President of the United States, And there 

|Shonki be no delay in the -matter. Let 

‘Senator Dolph understand that the ‘whole | 
“people are not yet sold and delivered to the | 
Ti 


quor traffic, : 
Melrose, Mass. MARY A. LIVERMORE, i 
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THE ALASKA INVESTIGATION. 


Senator Kyle Hopes the Piatt Bir Will 
5 ee Be Passed at an Havly Date. 


AsHinGpon, Da C,, April 4 (Special Corre- j 
; pondence),--Senator Kyle, the Alliance Senator 
: tre mm South Pakota, is of th opinion. that ‘Bena- 
tor Platt’s resolution for a commission of in- 
qu ry into the needs of |Alaska and the enforee- 
ment of the laws tegulating the whisky traffic 
fwillbecomealaw. “They say,” sald Sqpator 
| Kyle to a Voice reporter, ‘that a terrible state 
of affairs exista in Alaska, and if this be true, 
and I haye no cause to doubt it, then I do not 
see how any one can vote against the proposed 
‘commission, There is no doubt but that it will 
‘result in good both to Alaska and us, Since 
‘studying up the census reports on Alaska I 
findit a much greater country than many would 


should be protected. They cannot be if whisky 
is gent there to degrade and demoralize them. 
| {t is our duty, the duty of every good citizen, to 
see that they are protected. I hope the resolu- 
‘tion ill be reported and passed at an early 


| ; H ALASIA a OF A 
De } ah Lh Pe- 
‘Senator Platt Says the Government Can 


and Ought to Enforce the Laws, 
~ washington, D. C.; Feb.’ 8 (Special Corre- 


haughty air to be interviewed for “The 
Voice* on his propostd law to legalize the 
saioons in Alaska, referring your correspon- 
dent to the “Congressional Recwrd” for his 
views on that subject. Senator Platt will 


duppose, and the unfortunate people there! 
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SENATOR DOLPH IN HOT WATER, 


| Senator Dolph has the assurance of our} 


very cordial sympathy. 
in order to vindicate himself in‘ his ef- 
forts to open up ‘Alaska, now under pro- 
| hibitory law, to the licensed liquor traffic, 
when THE VoICE assailed his bill and gave 


a number of interesting facts in reference } 
to it, the Senator rose to defend himself | 
In. order to } 


‘on: the floor of the Senate. 
strengthen his case he declared that the 
present law prohibiting liquor-selling is a 
dead-letter,; and that there are 22 saloons 
in full blast in Juneau and 15 in Sitka, 


district,” and read a letter from ‘* a very 
intelligent gentleman from Juneau,” tell- 


nivance with the collector of customs, 
put in operation, contrary to the federal 
| law, a license system of their own devis- 
ing, for which act the collector, Max 
Procht, was removed from office. 
The Governor‘of Alaska now sends us a 
copy of a letter (which we publish on 
‘another page) which he has sent to Senator 
| Dolph, denying emphatically his accoun:’ 
‘before. the Senate of the conditions pre- 
‘vailing in Alaska. The judge and the dis- 
trict attorney, so the Governor informs us, 
have sent similar letters to Senator Dolph. 
It seems that the ‘very intelligent gentle- 
tnau from Juneau” whom the Senator 
‘cited is an. ex-liquor dealer who had been 
“given a license to sell liquor for legitimate 
purposes, had been caught disobeying the 
law and was depriv'd of his license. 
Governor Knapp’s characterization of him 


and his letter leaves things in a very un- | 


pleasant condition for the Senator. 
lave seen, has rushed to the defense of 


Procht, now one of his constituents. in 
/ Oregon, who was collector of customs, and 
| was removed from office for his violation 
lof the federal law on this very.subject, 
jand who comes out in a badly written 
| letter in The Daily Oregonian, which shows 
/a not too good acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language, in which he says: igh 
Hye Twice during my residence in AlaskaI had the 
Pleasure of meeting Senator Dolph, and with him 


The only. Alagkan who, so far as we} 


Senatcr Dolphin this controversy is Max | 


| 


talking over the question of intemperance In } 
} spondence.)—Senator Dolph declined with a | alaska, its cause and its possible cure,” ete. 


How many more of the Alaska criminais | 


Senator Dolph is depending upon for his | 


information and advice we do not know, 
We commend his discretion in publishing 


urge the consideration and adoption of his | the jetters he used to support. his position: 


resolution tur an inquiry into the condition 
ther isiation 

of the territory and what further legisiat 

fs needed.- His resolution is now, in the hands 

of the comittee to audit and contol the con- 

tingent expenses of the Senate, and Senator 


in the Senate without the names of the writers, 
We don’t doubt that if he took another 
trip to Alaska he might. by raking the 


| Platt says he has every assurance that it will) juils, find a great many more witnesses 


ion holed. “If Alaska needs protec- 


a bee me rum trafic or anything of the kind 


n from 
Speotestien should be given,” said he; 
how the investigation will be made I do not 
| imnow, bub I want i¢ to be a thorough one, 
|and if the laws of the territory are violated 
‘let the Government see that they are en- 
forced, They can and ought to be. 


er eye nee 


who will write him strong letters to be 


“Just | Jaid before the United States Senate— 


anonymously, of course. 

There is no Senator at. Washington who 
has been so discredited during this session 
as Senator Dolph has been by this effort of | 


his to legalize the liquor traffic in Alaska. | 


If he didn’t know his bill was “loaded” 
he probably knows it now. a 


*“under the eyes of the Governor, the | 
_ judge and the prosecuting attorney of the || 


ing that these three officials had, in con- |) 


| 


| morant or uncandic, I will 


DE. 
x 


i) 


HE GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 
ALL MR. DOLPH’S ASSEE 


SHE tee ES ee aN 
He Objec's to Having His Actio 


“Argument for the Senate B uf Le 
‘4zing the Liquor fraffie im Als 
‘Was the Bill Introduced as the R 
ef Conferences with the Law-Breaking | 
/ Collector t ie Sane 


When, on Jan, 26 last, United States Sehator | 
Dolph, of Oregon, attempted to reply to Tae 
Voice article criticising his action. in introduc- 
ing in the Senate a bill to repeal ‘the 
Prohibitory law of Alaska, and to establish 
that Territory,. he shielded | 
| himself behind a statement that the Goy- | 
ernor of Alaska had found’ it impossible, to 

| enforee the Prohibitory law of the Territory 

and had, with the aid of other officials; devised’) 
usystom of granting licenses for the sale of in- | 
toxicating beverages, 


| 
| 
i 
| 


saloons in 


The Senator read an | 
anonymous letter from “an intelligent genilo- | 
man of Juneau” to support his claim that it was | 
fémposs;bie to enforce : the Prohibitory law of 
Alaska, The Governor of -the Territory, Lyman 
|| H. Knapp, now objects to the Senator's mis-| 


gepresentation of his official actions and char-| 
acterizes the statements of the Senator’s anony- | 
wious friend. as ‘being ‘‘wilfully: malicious and | 
-Yalse.? The statement of ex-Collector Max | 


| 
Procht—who was removed from office for) 
violatioa of the Prohibitory law—that Senator | 


Doiph conferred with him regarding the’ eure. 
of intemperanee in Aliska” gives rise to the | 


suspicion that Senator Dolph’s. bill may have | 


been the result of the conferences, 


The Governor to “Tho Voice.” 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR) 
ixecutive Offiee, 
Srvxa, ALASKA, March 21, 1892, 
Editor of Tux VotcE.—Inclosed 1 sené youa 
eopy of letter which I send by this mailto 
United States Senator Dolph, I understand: 
Juige Bngbee and District Attorney Johuson | 
also send their denials of the statements con- 
tained in the ‘‘persona! explanat on” published 
by Senator Dolph in Lhe Congressional Record 
of Jan. 27, and their protest against his un- | 
ealled for attack upon us here. I trust that, if 
you notice the matter at all, you wili giv+ the 
Senator time to give us a fair hearing Lim vlf 
first, Yours very truly, 

f LYMAN E. KNAPP 

Governor of Alaska, }} 


a at nn 


The Governor to Senator Doiph. 


- Srrma, AnasKa, March 19, 1892, 
Hox. J. N. Dotreu, United States Senate. 

Dear Sir—Zhe Congressional. Record of Janu. 
ary 27 has been brought! to my attention, It 
contains your “personal explanation” referring 
to the attack of ‘lus Vorck on yourself. I am 
iat a loss to understand why it should hive been 
deemed necessary, in defending yourself,’ to | 
makean attack upon’ other persons’ in no mane | 
agi responsible. I would utter.no protest it 
the strictures were called for, orjust,-or if they 
were needful for your protectiou: . But I fail to 
understand how unjust ceusure,-or abuse of 
auy kind, against Alaska officials, hasany bear- 
ing upon the: issties between’ you 
Vorcn, or upon the merits of yt uly 
attack upon us is in the nature’of the pol 
fixe upon our armies from’ the rear 
tate war. It would seem that our! 
already heavy, in having to fight, at'great odds 
the foes of society, good ordér an Li, Ww { 
out having Crsar’s oxperie 18 Sa 

; “Bt tw Brule!” Nigga aay i 
| Yo r informant must hav 


a 


Itis notorious, a 
that ihe law prohibiting ( tin; 
iquors in Alaska is constantiy vio‘ated, in sules 
white mer; thou h very few, if any, of the 
es named eould point to specific eases 3, 
they certainly could) not speak: from per- 
‘sonal knowledge. How far-ouglit men who are. 
“not prosecuting officers to be held responsible 


Tor vio'ations of the law of which they have no 


personal knowledge? . ae 
"| After a residence of nearly three’ years in 
Alaska, in circumstances to observe,.in a posi- 
tion to receive evidence 7s to the operations of 
the law, and hiving a sincere des:re to promote 
“temperance and enforce .the law. as DT found it, 
Tecan truly say that Ihave yet to find the man 
| yesiding here for ayy, length of time who be- | | 
jievés that “all*kinds,” or any kind, of intoxi- | 
‘gating liquor is publicly sold to Indians and | 
qainors: in ‘37?’ ‘or any. other number ot saloons | | 
in Sitka and Junean..’ Untortunately.some | 
| liquor finds its way into the handsof Indians 
| and minors.. But I. believe, however, it will be"! 
| gonceded that conviction and punishmentare | 
yery sure to overtak2 the. offender who is de-' | 


| 


| weted in supplying it to the Indians. k 
_/ Perhaps the statement least applicable to | 


» ee. -_ - 


| and false, 


Now, Senator, while I have protested with 
s0me vigor against these misrepresentations, I 
} do not wish to be misunderstood, I believe 
you earnestly desire to benefit Alaska. I appre- 
‘ciate your past efforts and valuable services 10 
the Territory. {£ am anxious for your good 
opinion of myself, I regret that your sources of 
informat.on-havebeen such as to lead you into 


| error. Yours very respecttully, 
eee LYMAN E, KNAPP, 


Governor of Alaska, 


Ex-Coiiector Procht Detends the Senator. 


PorTLAND, Ornc., March 26 (Special Corré- 
spondence).—In to-day’s issue of The Daily 


| Oregonian, Max Procht, ex-Coilector of Cus 


toms for Alaska, writes in defense of United 
States Senator Dolph’s bill “To license and re- 
gulate the sale of intoxicating liquors in th: 
district of Alaska.” He makes the statement 
‘that while he was a resident of Alaska he met 
Senator Dolph twice, and discussed with him 
the question of intemperance in Alaska, its 
caus® and possible cure, . Mr. Procht claims 


=> 


and scientific purposes, is hereby prohib- 
ited under the penalties which are pro- 
vided in section 1955 of the Revised Stat- 
for the wrongful importation of distilled 
spirits. And the president of the U. S. 
shall make such regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion.”’ Section 1955 referred to provides 
for the seizure and confiscation of ‘‘fire 
arms, ammunition and distilled spirits 
landed or attempted to be landed or used 
in any part or place in the territory’? in 
violation of the law. And if the value of 
the same exceeds $400 the vessel upon 
which they were brought shall be forfeited 
and a fine not exceeding $500 or imprison- 


le Wine om: re is rec. 14. ‘Vhe IMportauen ~— a 
option Coat manwfacture and sale of liquors in said) 
5 pitied Ss, district, except for medicinal, mechanical | 


} 
| 


ment not exceeding six months imposed | 


upon the offender, As a further protection, 
bonds may be required from vessels de- 
parting from any part of the United States 
that they will not land liquors for unlawful 
purposes in Alaska. 

Violations may be prosecuted in any 
United States district court of California, 
Oregon, Washington or Alaska, and the 
collector and deputy collector of Alaska 
may authorize any person to arrest any 
one violating the law, and to seize vessels 
and other articles liable to be forfeited. 
There seems to be no injunction clause 
however, which is so essential to the suc- 


cessful operation of all prohibitory laws, 


2; | 


but thereis nothing to hinder President | 
Harrison from adding this or any other | 
feature necessary to enforce the law, as ~ 


with pride that his act of giving ‘a few of the . 


| More respectable liquor dealers of Alaska. per- 
|mits for the introductioa of liquozs through 


| your controversy with TH Vorce and at the 


| that the Governor, Judge and District Attorney 


had assumed legislative power, and devised a 
| plan to inaugnrate a system’ of-unlawfut licen- 
ses to-sell intoxicating liquor; and that they 
| prevailed npox the Collector of Customs:to is- 
gue permits to import liquor not warranted by 
the spirit ol 1.; law. To my knowiedge there | 

f 
| 


same time farthest from truth, is the allegation 


| Was never @ susyestivn between the Governor, 
| Judge and District: Attorney, .coutemplating 
faucha step. So far as I know, there was no 
| preposition to the Collecioy by sny ‘ofthem 
that he sheuld vive permits other than suchas 
the tur goqnived hin to give, nor any conver- 
| gation regardjhg what coustitutes a legal per- 
Joni, Ali miuaers spperteining to the giving of 
| permits for the importation of intoxicating 
jiquors lies wholly. and, solely with, the Callee- 
| tor, and. no oitiger of another Department can } 
| interfere with Lins without danger ol being cone 4} 
sidered impertinent, 
Sowith the giving of Heenses. to sell. ‘The 
Jaw required me, as Governor of the Territory i 
\in the exercise ofa sound discretion, to license | 


i 
i 


i 


| tho sale of intoxicating liquors for certain sps- 
diiled uses. 1 oxercised my discretion and is- 
| sued five licenses for the Teérritory, all fur the || 


{ purposes wlowed by law, and, I think, aceord- | 
ing to law. It was done in’ entire. good fa:th, |) 
| #ad for the purpose of complying with theure- | 


‘quirements of the law. I believed, and still bs- 

lieve, thutit was in the interest of temperance (| 
‘and good order, and that the «xecutive ordcr | 
of President Arthur which required it, was a || 
wise and wholesome’ regulation, designed and || 


| sible dealers that they sold’ only for legitimate 
uses, and therefore were only technically in} 
fault. 

In issuing these licenses I asked the appli- 
-eants to comply with certain conditions in ac- 
‘cordance with ths wishes of the citizens 0 


‘Juneau. I guarded ‘the licenses — with | 
bonds,. written applications, and. other 
evidences of good taith. I requested 


‘persons whom I trusted to notify me at once 

ifthere should ‘be any abuse of the trust, so 
‘that I might revok» the license. For one T se- 

lected ‘your ‘intelligent gentleman from Ju- 

neau,” who, I am sorry to say, proved to be un- 

worthy of the confidence I bestowed upon him. 

Talone was responsible for the issue of those 
licenses, and I have 10 desire to shirk it. The 

Sudge and District-Attorney had nothing what- 

‘ever todo with the matter,and wire in no. 
manner responsible for my action. I did wha: 

T conceived to be the wis st tling, and what I} 
| still think was required ef me by the law and 
‘the President’s formal regulations, pak 

7 only one thing more to say at this. 
My action, taken as it was for the pur- 
obeying the law, in its lette id spirit, 

cation of my views upor ‘ 


the Cus om House in reguiar form’ gave the 
practice of smuggling liquors into the territor; 
“the worst blow it has received .since 1884.” Mr. 
Procht does not, how: ver, tell to what extent 
intemperance was decreased by the liquors in- 
troduced into the territory through his aid, 


April. Hg 


Se 


Senator Dotpx, of Oregon, 4 reported 


as heading a movement to secure a license 
law for Alaska. 
that ice-bound country is liquor, or, more 
properly, poigon, for when the intoxicants 


The greatest curse of 


reach the North they are so adulterated 


with deadly poisons that their destructive 


work is very rapid. The old, threadbare 
claim that prohibition does not prohibit 
is repeated in this new territory, and Gov- 
ernment regulation is urged with a hand- 
gome income from licenses to pay the ex- 
penses. There can be no policy more 
suicidal than this for Alaska. Heathen 


| Indians when drunk become demons, and 


the Government should guard them against 
the temptation to drink. The question of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in Alaska 
iz and has been at the bottom of all the 
difficulties there, and the wisest policy is 
to prohibit, if it takes the whole army 


——— 


. ¢ 
ealculated to take away the excuse of irrespon- | and navy to enforce obedience. of/ ch 9. g. L 


No sooner had the U.S, senate ratified 
the Brussels treaty, forbidding the slave 
trade in Africa and the sale of fire arms 
and intoxicating liquors to the natives, 
than our Senator Dolph of Portland intro- 
duced a bill legalizing the saloon in Alaska. 
The bill provides that upon application to 
the governor of any white resident over 21 
years of age and of ‘“‘good character, and 
on filing a bond of $1,000 with the treas- 
urer that the applicant will keep an order- 
| ly house and not sell to Indians and min- 
ors under 18 years of age, and on paying 
| $250, the governor shall issue to him a 8a- 

loon license authorizing him to sell intox- 
| ieating liquors six days in the week, trom 

6 A.M. to midnight, to be drunk on the 
| premises. The alleged ground for intro- 
ducing tte bill is that the present prohib- 
itory law in the territory is violated and is 
therefore a reproach to our government, 


better to have a bad law well kept than a 
good law which is sometimes violated. 
Jaw, as given in the act of May 17, 1884, 


providing for acivil government for Alaska, 


—_——= v 
doy frortiand | Letter “KF 7, 


which is equivalent to saying that it is 


The 


section 14 indicates. 

Now, is not the law good, and is not the 
provision for enforcing it ample? Is the 
president of the United States with a 
standing army and naval equipment suffi- 
cient to make Chile tremble, so absolutely 
helpless that this good law, by reason of 
its frequent violation, becomes such a 
stench in the nostrils of a Christian states- 
man and of his large constituency. that the 
most damnable curse our nation knows to- 
day must be legalized to avoid the re- 
proach? But his constituency: is not de- 
manding it, but on the other hand is cha- 
grined and feels disgraced. The churches 
of Portland, Senator Dolph’s home, have, 
many of them, sent in their protest. The 
general ministers’ association have ap- 
pointed a committee to bring every pos- 
sible influence to bear in opposition to. the 
passage of the bill. The W. C. T. U. is 
obtaining signatures and will do all in its 
power to avoid this national disgrace and 
this national wrong. If the poor natives 
of Africa must be protected by a treaty of 
18 great-nations of the world, we ought to 
protect our own native Indians by the con- 
tinu#hce and enforcement of the good law 


we now have. The Alaskan Indians have 


_ shown substantial progress under the civi-_ 
| izing influences of missions and schools, 


‘protected as they have been from the le- 
_galized saloon. 


The saloon means almost 
certain destruction to them intellectually 


,and mordlly. The natives do not demand 


it, but an infamous business wants it that 
a few more dollars may be placed in its 
coffers. A missionary says: ‘‘The Esqui- 
maux are naturally the most peacable and 
harmless of people, but when drunk they 
act like maniacs, so that a man of strong 
nerves even has for them the shuddering 
repulsion he would feel for alunatic.”” He 
affirms as his conviction from what he has 
seen that if the traffic is legalized it will 
take but a short time to exterminate the 
native races. Surely here is food for 
thought and action on the part of all well- 
meaning citizens of this country. The 


| president and the two Oregon senators 


have been been communicated with by the 
committee appointed’ by the ministerial 
association and the friends of Alaska ask 


| for help from every possibie source that 


the threatened destruction to these people 
may not vome. W. O. ForsBes. 


Ne ae 


“News has been received at San ‘Francisco of. 


a flood at the cannery settlement of Afognak, 
Alaska, on the 24th of last November. 

smaller houses were washed away, and Superin- 
“tendent Jones was killed. 7 § “7” A F 


c.H. eer Editor and abate 
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Saturday, Jan. 16, 1892, | 


HIGH LICENSE IN ALA&KA. 


Now that Senator Dolph ‘has recog- 
nized that the sale of liquor in Alaska 
isa necessary evil, if one wishes to 
call it so, and that the enactments on 
the Statute Book, as well as the Treas- 
ury regulations, enforcing prohibition 
in the Territory are a dead letter, THE 
AIASKAN, which takes the deepest 


‘interest in the welfare of this country, 


wishes to point out some safe-guards 
by which the eventual enforcement, 
here, of a high license lawshould be 
‘guarded. Though it is true, that the 
sale of liquor to Indians and minors 
is made punishable by Statute all over 
the United States, it is thought ad- 
visable, moreover, in order that the 
proposed new law may not operate 
detrimentally to the Territory’s fair’ 
name, and its further material devel- 
opement, that a provision be made by 
law, prohibiting the issuance of 
licenses in localities where no repre- 
sentative of the judiciary arm of the 
Government resides. 
Alaska is, surrounded oa all sides by | 
foreign territory, it is an easy matter 
for unscrupulous parties to locate in 
places, where it is difficult for officers 
of the law to keep watch over them, 
considering that the means of commu- 
nication are as yet very normal in the 
Territory; and for that reason a great | 
deal of mischief might be done before | 
complaints can reach any judicial 
officer, While escape from deserved 
punishment, on the contrary, is made 
very easy on that account. 
Another proviso is also 
necessary, and that is that all licenses 
should file bonds, say to the amount, 
of $3,000, in order to ensure the Gov- 
‘@rnment that only responsible parties 
% granted the right to sell liquors. 
jAgainst this suggestion it may be 
urged that such a measure would have 
the tendency to create a monopoly, 
and that THE ALASKAN in this 
instance, is deviating from its pro- 
fessed abhorrence of all business or- 
ganizations, which enjoy privileges to 
the exclusion of all others. We main- 
tain, however, that the sale of liquors, 
for the reasons as given above, should 
only be entrusted to parties, wbo have 
no intention of evading the law, and 
that all those who are relatively un- 
known, or have no creditable business 
standing among our citizens, should 
be entirely debarred. The liquor 
traffic is in some measure restrained 
by law in every civilized portion of 
the globe; and it is our opinion that 


deemed 


etty stringent regulating is requir-| 


edin Alaska to. prevent the ‘country 


: 


from becoming the asylum of all dis- 
_ reputable persons on the Pacific slope. | 
The “wild and woolly’’ West, a 
feature, which is more and more dis- 
appearing from that portion of the} 
Republic, which has been populating 
since 1849, THE ALASKAN does not 
wish to see reviyed here. The country 
is too good for it. On the other hand, 
we do not consider any one to be 
beyond all reproach who abstains from 
the use of spirituous liquors, and 
under proper restrictions we welcome 
the free sale of liquors here, so that a 
man who has some self-respect, be not 
reduced to the extremity either to de-| 
ceive the officers of the law, or to tacit. | 
ly approve of a smuggling operation, 
in order that he may secure the spirit-_ 
uous beverages or invigorating wine 
and beer which he might require. As 
it is now, the prohibitory regulations |, 
only serve to place a premium on bad 
wares, because the fraudulent importer 
always runs the risk of losing his en- 
tire stock by seizure, and for that reas- 
on aims at venturing as little money 
as he can to make large gains, if he 


successfully evades the eyes of the law. 
When here last summer, Senator 
Dolph conferred with District Judge 
John $. Bugbee and District Attorney 
€. 3. Johnson, not only on the liquor’ 
question, but also on other legislative 
matters, as for instance to enlarge the | 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Commissioners; 
the latter is now espevially introduced 
in 8. bill No. 628, andis the result of 
a recommendation on the part of 
Judge Bugbee. | 


TO ENLARGE THE JURISDIC-| 


RAHFIC, 
dhe. (_oo= 

fib Ge ($F 
Senate bill 628, introduced by Senator 
Dolph, to enlarge the jurisdiction and | 
to fix the compensation of U. 8. com- 
missioners in Alaska, to regulate 
appeals from their judgments, to 
provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional commissioners, and for other 
purposes,’’ is a double-ender, of which 
the Alaskan much admires the head, 


but has,.on the other hand, mueh fauit | 


ito find with its caudal appendage— | 
the other purposes. The bill proposes 
in the first place. to vest in the U.S. 
Commissioners for this Territory all 
|the duties; powers, and: jurisdiction 
held by County Judges-in the state of 
Oregon, and further provides that the 


Organie Act, in regard to the importa-| 


such an applicant, 


Commissioners shall receive such fees 


as notaries? publie and for recording 
instruments, as are allowed for similar 
services by the Code of Oregon, and in 
addition thereto a salary of $ 2000 per 
annum, ont of the Us. Treasury, 
This salary, however, shall be in liew 
Of all fservices rendered ina judicial 
apacity or as Commissioners, Ap- 
peals to the U, §. District Court ean 
be made in all civil and criminal 


cases, where such an appeal is allowed |. 


under the» Oregonian ‘Code. Three |) 
additional Commissioners, to the]. 


number now existing, shall ‘ie appoiut- | 
ed by the President ‘and he esas | 


the Chitunissioners of. this District 
See. 3 provides, in addition, that all] 
violations of Chapter 3, Title 28, R. 8.} 
relating to the unorganized Territory | 
of Alaska, and of Section 14, of the 


tion, manufacture, and sale of intoxieat- | 
ing liquors, of which the penalty pro- |, 
vided by law is, or shall hereafter be, 
$ 500 fine, or six months’ imprison- | 
ment, or both such fine and imprison- | 
ment, shall be tried by the Court wlth- | 
out the intervention of a jury. 
The bill further sets forth provisions, 


which mean the most strict prohibition | 


lof the importation and the sale of | 
spirituous liquors except for ‘‘medicinal, 


| mechanical, scientific, and sacramental |) 


purposes,’? and constitutes, for that 
respective part, an edict which can 
only find its equal. in the realm of 
which the Tsar is Lord and Master, as} 
can readily be judged from the clause 
abovementioned, giving U.S. Com-|] 
missioners the authority to try infrac- 
tions of the prohibitory liquor-law, 
involvng a fine of $ 500, or six months’ | 
imprisonment, or both, without the 
“intervention of a jury.” 

On the day following, however, 
Senator Dolph introduced Senate’ bill 
1076, in which the importation and the 
sale of liquors is placed’ upon an equi- 
table basis. This bill provides that 
upon the application of any white 
resident of the District of Alaska, over 
21 years of age and of good character, 
to the Governor of Alaska for a license 
to sell intoxicating liquors at some 


designated place in Ditsrict, for a period 
not exceeding one year, and upon the 


‘filing with the Treasurer of the District 


Situated as TION OF U. 8: COMMISSIONERS loa bond, in the penal sum. of $ 1000, 
| oad REGULATE LIQUOR 


and upon the paytherit: into the 
District’s Treasury of }/250-per annum, | 
the Governor shall isshe ‘a’ license to 
ifthe former be. 
made to appear that the ‘applicant is a 
proper person to receive such license, 
authorizing him to sell on week days’ 
and between 6 o'clock A. M. and 12) 
o’clock midnight only, distilled, malt or: 
fermented liquors, wines, or cordials, | 
to be drunk on the premises. or to be)} 
sold, in quantities of less than one 


| quart, to persons other than Indians, 
'or minors under the age of 18 years. 
‘the enforcement: | 


See. 2 regulates 
of the lawas prescribed in the previvus 
section, while See. 3 directs that upon 
| application of the licensee, the Collector 
of Customs shall issue to him a permit | 
to import for sale, in accordance with 
and nnder the limitations‘and restric- 
tions provided invsaid license, distilled 
}and malt liquors, wines and cordials, 


deem reasonable. 


Wheu introducing this last bill the 
Senator said that though he was in 
favor of prohibition, the large extent. 
of Alaska, and the proximity of British 
Columbia, whence vile liquors were 


| smuggled into the Territory, prevented | 


in such quantities as the Collector shall | 


the adequate enforcement of a prohibi- | 


tory law. Liquor was openly sold i 
many settlements. During his’ 1 
suinmer’s visit to Alaska, he foun 
saloons at Juneau, and not many — 
at Sitka, and concluded by, Boe 
am spustr gis to favo 


isdiction of U.S, Com 
increase in their per is 
rely due to suggestions ade by | 
John S. Bugbee, U. 8. District 
e of Alaska. It must be said to 
> credit of this gentleman, that ever 
ce his assumption of office here, he 
as devoted himself to the true inter- 
ests of the Territory, and gladly seized 
‘theopportunity, during Senator Dolph’s 
visit to Alaska last summer, to repre- 
‘ B ‘sent to him the most urgent needs of 
‘this counyy. As' to the high-license 
‘bill now introduced by the Senator, 
this, the Alaskan has been assured, is 
‘also the result of interviews and 
‘consultations had by him with some of 
the most prominent officials residing 
here. © But, who was the prime mover 
of the abominable, tyrannical prohibi- 
tory liquor-law, embodied in Senator 
Dolph’s first bill,“ the Alaskan 
“knoweth not.,’ though like — the! 
familiar sailor’s parrot, it does ‘ta heap | 

of thinking.” 


Learn § ACA cca F286 13 92 
Tare, § La Dolph, of Oregon, has 
The attempted an apology for his 
proposed repeal of prohibition in Alaska. He 
proves conclusively that our government officers 
Jare ‘a failure,” and that an injunction clause in 
the prohibitory law,and Senator Platt’s bill to in- 
vestigate the neglectful officers’ is all the legislation 
needed.—It is reported that the recent growth 
of temperance sentiment is as marked in North 
Carolina as in Massachusetts. Several counties, 
by their commissioners, have resolved to refuse 
all licenses. —Fitch and Felton, friends of liquor 
dealers, have iutroduced in the two houses of 
| Congress, bills reducing duties on hops, barley, 
malt and barrels, and extending indefinitely the 
bonding of spirits. —Those who have said that 
there is no drunkenness in the wine and beer 
couniries of Europe_will hardly know how to 
| take fhe news that the German Emperor is urg- 
\ing a bill to check the increase of intemperance, 
—British investors in American breweries are 
complaining that they have been gulled. Both 
they and their stock are ‘‘ depressed. 

THE TALK OF THE DAY. 


Five hundred dollars was recently contributed by 
friends of the American Economic Association for prizes 
for essays on the “Housing of the Poor in Americtn 
Cities,” the first prize to be $300 and the second prize 
$200. The first prize has now been awarded to 
Marcus T, Reynolds, of New-York, the second prize to 
William F, Willoughby, of Washipgton, D.C. 
orable mention has. been given to William W. Long- 
stroth, of Philadelphia. The judges were Dr. A. J. 
Warner, superintendent of charities, Washington, D. C.3 

| Mrs. C. R. Lowell, af New-York City, and Professor 
Dwight Porter, of the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. , 
{| 


“ The Church at Sitka.” 

A writer in The Presbyterian Jour- 
wal says: “The church at Sitka, 
ith its three hundred communicants 
on from heathenism, shines like 
e pole star amid surrounding dark- 
s, and proves what can be done to 
plift and purify and bless. the most 
opeless of our race. This mission 
is under the care of the Home Board 
‘of the Presbyterian Church, and its) 


missionary work, homies have been | 


‘death-beds made triumphant; but | 
there remaineth yet much land to be, 


brightened, souls haye been won; | ~ 


5 « ANOTHEM- OPPORTUNITY. — 
pts Aet- br IGIR 
To THE Eprror:—lI feel eecly teen oy, 


a 


agree with Dr. Leacock in his letter on the mis 


| 
j 


Hone < | 


} ALASKA, : 


flourishing schools are supported by 
‘the Woman’s Executive Committee, 
its auxiliary, having their headquar-- 
ters'at No. 53 Fifth Avenue, New 
/York. In the prosecution of this’ 


i a 


and workers. 


sheltered by the Sitka Industrial 
| School: ‘A few years ago a little girl 
'| was accused of witchcraft. 
‘bound her with a rope, a stalwart 
chief holding one end of. the rope, 
walking in advance, dragging the 
child after him, while another came 
behind, holding the other end of the 
rope. ‘These men were theadmiration 


of the tribe in holding between them | 


a puny, starved girl of ten years. 
‘She was rescued by Prof. Austin, 
who was in charge of the school, and 
given a home. A ‘bright boy had 
been sold twice as a slave before he 
was brought to the school. Another 
Lhad been shot as a slave and a bullet 
‘sent crushing through -his shoulder. 
Another had been tied up as a witch 
and kept four days without food, 
when he was. rescued. Another, 
when born, was about to be killed by 
his parents, to save the trouble of 
taking care of him. A neighboring 
woman took pity on the babe and 
removed him to her own _ house. 
When the school commenced he was 
_placed in it. Many others have come 
under the protection of the school, 
through trials and dangers, and all 
along the coast if a child is to be sold 
into slavery, or is in danger of being 
tortured to death as a witch, they 
know that if they can escape and 
reach the Presbyterian Mission School 
at Sitka, they are safe.’ 
$100 to support a child in the Sitka 
school for one year, but its equivalent 
‘to these bright, promising children 
‘in Christian kindness, physical com:- 
fort, and in intellectual developm vt, 
who can estimate?”— The I llusirated’ 
Christian Weekly. 


A NEW DisCOVARY. 


|| Rains 


and Foods © Can't 
Houses Now. 
When boiling coal tat is: used -in threa 
| coats ou stone or brick houses the resuit is 
ja black and very brilliant warnish, which 
perfectly resists the action of frost, water 
and sun, and which is absolutely imporvi- 
ous to water even ata depth of 5) feot. 
Its good effects last many years. TR tho 
interior of houses a layer of plaster or eu- 
ment is rendered unnecessary, By adding 
to the coal tar an india rabber paste, pro- 
duced by dissolving rubber clippings in 
henzine or petroleum, a coating may be 
obtained which is still more resistant, 
elastic and durable. Fhe tendency of the 
black coating to absorb heat may be over- 
pee by white-dusting the whota before | 
@ tar is quite dry; ths white adheres and 
the beat is reflected, ‘ 
This naw discovery should be utilized in 
all public, buildings, particularly those de- 
{ signed for the preservation of works 0° 
art; for the dissolving action of water upon 
mortar even of exsellont quality is well 
known, andalso the disagresable conse- 
quences of the exudation of water charged 
with lime salts fromthe mortar, 


Belt 


_ Ing instances of children rescued and. 


The tribe | 


It costs || 


possessed, waiting for adequate means sion work in our Church. [think his objections 
One gives the follow-. 


to our carrying our denominationalism into the 
mission field are very weighty. Like him, Ihave 
| been for several years a silent observer of the 
|| various movements instituted in our body for ear- 
|| rying the Gospel toheathen lands, with one thought 
| uppermost in my mind, which, if you will kindly 
_|afford me space, I will proceed briefly to unfold. 
'| More than one religious denomination has been 

looking with longing eyes to the missionary set- 


embrace it in its fold; and my thought has been 
that surely our Church, for pure love’s sake, 
‘might stretch out a helping, or at least a sym-= 
|pathetic hand to. that interesting people. Per- 
_mit me to call to mind just the salient. points in’ 
their history. I had the privilege, thirty-five years 
ago, of receiving for three months, as my guest at 
Victoria, Mr. Duncan, who was then on his way, 
| under the auspices of the Church Missionary Soci- 
|ety in England, to break ground at Fort Simp- 
json, B. C. It were long to tell how, carrying his 
| life in his hand, he incurred incredible hardships 
| and dangers in preaching the Gospel among the be-. 
| nighted Tsirnsbeams. Suffice it to say, that for 
more than twenty years the Society held up that | 
work and Mr. Duncan’s methods as a model for’ 
all missionaries. In an evil hour they added a 
fifth wheel to the Gospel chariot, upsetting it into 
|the ditch, by sending a Bishop to Metlakahtla; 
moved thereto by jealous ecclesiastics in this pro-| 
vince, whose real motive was little suspected by’ 
the Society. But having committed themselves to 
a Bishop, they were bound to stick to him through 
|thick and thin, They cast Mr. Duncan over- 
board, though not without much reluctance and 
many misgivings, and the indignant Metlakahtlans, 
utterly refusing the yoke of ecclesiastical bondage, 
sent Mr. Duncan to the President of the United 
States to seek anasylum in that country. He was 
graciously received. The issue was that moré than 
jeight hundred ‘native Christians left their hearths| 
|}and homes, and established themselves in Alaska, | 
_|some fifty miles or so from their old seats. God’s 
blessing is evidently upon them. Led still: by’ 
| Mr. Duncan, aided by Dr. Bluett, a volunteer, 
they are prospering beyond all their former ex- 
| perience in their industries, and in their spiritual 
advancement. God has rewarded them for what) 
they have suffered for His sake. They left be- 
| hind their noble church, their cannery, saw-mill, 
dwelling-houses, all built by themselves, and paid 
‘for by the fruits of their toil, and went forth poor 
but trusting in the Lord. 
_ It is not to be wondered at that after their ex- 
perience of persecution from the ecclesiastics, be-_ 
sides the rivalry of another denomination which 
|I need not now name, they have decided to be a 
‘free church. What their future maybe in respect 
of ministry and organization, I know not, but I 


| tlement at New Metlakahtla, Alaska, desiring to 


am persuaded that they hold the truth of the ~ 


Gospel in all simplicity, coupled with an order 
and decorum which are not always found in older 
bodies. 

|. This then has been my thought—whether our 
body might be moved, in such way as might be 
deemed most fitting, to extend the right hand of 
fellowship to those who have suffered in precisely 
the same way, and from the same quarters as some 
of us have suffered. Yours faithfully, 

E. CRIDGE, 
| Victoria, B. C., Jan. 2ist, 1892. 
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SENATE. 
TUESDAY, February 2, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EF. F. WHITE. 

The bill (S. 1030) for the relief of F. F. White was considered 

as in Committee of the Whole. : : : 
It provides for the payment to F. F. White, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the sum of $530 for his house at Juneau, Alaska, taken by 
the United States:Government for military purp&ses. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the report in this case, and I desire to call the atten- 
‘tion particularly of the Senator making the report, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ALLEN]. This is to ipay, the bill says, 
$530 for a house in Juneau, Alaska, that was taken by military 
authority. eee 
{ have read over the report, and I can not see that any mili- | 
tary authority took it. Some of the United States officers there 
took it, and they do not claim to have had any authority about 
it. “In the report of C. S. Johnson, United States district attor- | 
ney, I find this language: 


From all the facts I believe the parties ought to be given their respective 
houses, and as Henning suggests, they could, without injury to the Govern- 
ment, be permitted to occupy the reservation until such time as the Goyern- 
ment had use for it. 


Now, why not give these parties their property there? There 
has been no formal reservation of this land. It has not been 
done, as I understand it, by any Department or military com- | 
mander, nor has it been done by the President; but a few officers 
who were up there claimed that thissquare ought to be reserved. 
It is true they have in the United States courts dispossessed these 
parties, but we have the power to reverse them so far as restor- 
ing the land is concerned, and why not give all these parties | 

_ their land, because this is only the entering wedge and you will 

have to pay every one of them. Idonot know how many there | 

| ave, but there are quite a number of others, and it seems to me 

| the better way would be for us topass alaw requiring this property | 
to be delivered back to the respectiveclaimants. That wouldend 

| the matter and keep us from paying for a whole parcel of buildings 

| that may be of no earthly benefit in the world. 

Mr. ALLEN. In answer to the Senator from Missouri, I will | 

| say this: I think there is very little danger of a precedent being 

| established by this bill, for the reason that the entire ground in 

' controversy is only a block in the city of Juneau about 300 feet 

_ square. 

- The reason why the bill was reported in this way was that this | 
party had gone to the little town of Juneau along with others | 
and attempted to comply with the custom or usage there pre- | 
vailing of entering lots and making an actual occupancy of them 
under a proceeding analagous tothat under the town-siteact. He | 

‘had taken a lot in the block, built a residence for himself and | 

| family, of three rooms, fitting up the house, in a very cozy manner | 
for that country, at the actual cost stated in this bill. Shortly | 
after taking his family into his house as a place of residence, | 

| without any apparent authority for it at all, proceedings were 

‘instituted against him as a trespasser upon the public lands of | 
the United States. Aclaim was put forward that this was a mil- | 
itary reservation, or thatit was reserved for thatpurpose. There | 
was no legal foundation for that claim. Ejectment proceedings | 
were instituted against him in the court. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral directed the action suspended, attempted to control it, but, 
notwithstanding the direction from the Attorney-General’s office, 
the action went forward to judgment. 

It was said this man could interpose no defense whatever, be- | 
cause he was upon the land as a trespasser, the land laws of the 
United States not having been extended over Alaska. It was 
also said that he had no redress by way of appeal, because the | 
amount involved did not equal $5,000. Although the proper De- 
partment of the Government attempted and gave the direct com- 
mand that these proceedings should terminate, as I say, they went 
forward, judgment was entered, and the party was ousted, and 
property was taken possession of by the collector of customs for | 
Alaska. 

After thus taking possession of the property, the Government | 
used it and has continued to use it as a common prison or jail 
for the prisoners of the United States who were arrested and 
held there in cdnfinement to be transported to Sitka. 

The man’s condition was entirely changed by this conduct of | 
the Government. He was thrown out of his house, which was | 
destroyed for the purposes of a residence by reason of this use to 
which it was put by the Government through its officer, having 
taken possession of it as he did, and it was practically destroyed | 
for the purposes of a residence. This man’s entire situation was 
changed, and it would not be doing him justice in any sense of 
the term, or even approximately doing him justice, to return 

| him the possession of his premises after they had thus been de- 

' graded by the use to which they were placed. 

| Therefore it is considered nothing more than just and equit- 

| able that the party be paid for this house which has been con- 
fiscated and taken away from him and converted by the Govern- 

‘ment into a common prison. t 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is remarkable, Mr. President, that the 
court should have decided as they did in this case. Here is the 
history of a so-called military reservation; this is from the pres- 
ent United States district attorney, asI understand, who makes 
this report. - 


| to have reparation for the wrongful act in taking possession of 


| United States are not extended over that country. 


You ask me to give you— x 


Oa 


This is to Cv S. Johnson— k hus 


co oe 


You askmeé natmy command which mi: 
to clear up the eau, Alaska) “of military re 
tion oF NOt.Y == 2 aioe = es eae a * 

In order to make the matter p’ Imust goback some years. In-Octop 
1880, gold was first discovered in the locality and vicinity where now 1s situa 
the town of Juneau (formerly called Rockwell. Alaska). In the mon 
December following many miners came from Sitka, Fort Wrangel, and other 
points to this place, Thé United States steamer Jamestown, Henry Glass, 
commander, was stationed at Sitka, Alaska. Commander Glass and many of 
his officers, With some of their marines, also came here from Sitka at the 
time of the “gold stampede.” ‘The officers at once interested themselves in 
the new discoveries and decided to camp here. 5 sy 
As you will see, by referring to the annexed certified copies of record, Com- 
mander Glass, on May 2, 1881, wrote out a‘ notice of reservation,” reserying 
| for garrison purposes lots 1,2, and 3, in block 7— : oo eae ee 


After the town had been laid out, after the settlers had gone 


there and laid out the streets and blocks, then this officer comes 
and writes out a little notice, and calls it a reservation— 
reserving for garrison purposes lots 1,2, and 3, in block 7; but for some rea- 
son the notice was never posted on the ground, nor was it recorded here in 
the recorder’s office until May 23, 1885. 

Four years afterwards— 


on said 23d day of May, 1885, H. E. Nichols, lieutenant-commander, United 
States Navy, made an additional record of this so-called military reserva- 
tion, claiming for the Government all of block 7 in the town of Juneau, 
Alaska, excepting lots 4, 5, and 6, that is to say, lots 1, 2, 3,7, and 8 of said 
block 7. 

The public had no notice of a reservation claimed by the Government, and 
no one here knows of any expenditure upon said reservation made by the 
Governments * > 75% : Se 

The most claimed by any one settler upon the tract of land in question is 
50 by 100 feet. The parties residing upon this tract of land entered upomit | 
in good faith, erected their cabins, as is customary on the frontier, for the || 
Frorpons of residing therein. They expended their money in good faith, be- |) 

ieving in the established policy of the Government to, in all cases, protect 
the interests of the early settlers on the frontier. | 
* * * * * * * 

The settlers referred to are all good, law-abiding citizens. They attempted 
to establish their claims in Judge Keatly’s court in suits brought against 
them by your predecessor, Whit. M. Grant, formerly United States district || 
attorney; but Judge Keatly would not allow the cases to come toa question || 
of fact, but ruled that, since the land laws of the United States had not been 
extended _over the district of Alaska, they were all trespassers; the amount 
involved in each case being less than $5,000 no appeal would lie, and the con- 
sequence is that their homes were taken away from them without, I might 
say, a hearing. 

In other words, the United States court in Alaska determined || 
that a United States officer can dispossess any man from any piece 
of land he is on, regardless of his buildings or anything else. Is 
this monstrosity to be approved by the action of the Senate? Is 
this proceeding to be confirmed by sustaining such a bill as this? 
Why, Mr. President, I think no such case has ever occurred in 
the history of this Government from its foundation. 

The case of Mr. Henning stands upon the same footing with the rest. 


Now, you must remember that there are a number. There are 
the cases of Aaron Ware, Henry States, H. F. White, H. J. Mc- | 
Donald, W. J. Henning,and Lewis Nado, all these parties living |, 
upon the land and all having put their buildings there but States, 
and he is living in a Government building. 

I do not think the tract of land in question in the first instance is large || 


enough for a military reservation, being 150 by 150 feet in size; and then, again, 
it is a question if the Government desires to-establish a military post here. 


There, Mr. President, is the case. Now, why shall we confirm 
this outrageous proceeding and take away this property from 
this man? There is something back of this. - This is not all of 
it. There is something back of it. A few officers attempting to 
reserve a block there after it has been laid out by the citizens of 
the town and they have taken possession and put their buildings 
on it without any law or authority, and they come into court and | 
dispossess the owners of the property simply because there is no 
land law extended over that country and nobody has any right | 
to the public land there. That is the principle of it. ~ You can 
not take an appeal; and now we are to confirm that. | 

I say we ought not to pass this kind of a bill. This man ought 


his property, but we ought not by our action to confirm these 
unlawful acts and wipe them out. We ought to do justice to all 
of these parties, but we ought to let the people there know that 
the officers can not go there and kick aman off from any piece of 
land he has settled upon, although the general land laws of the 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator from Washington will per- 
mit me I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri if. he does not | 
think that on the question of law the decision of the court was 
correct? In other words, were not these parties mere tres- 
passers, as decided by the court, having no title to theland what- 
ever; and erecting their buildings upon it when the property 
was recovered in an action of ejectment, of course the buildings 
went with it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, Mr. President, I do not admit that. 
Where the land was public property of the United States and be- 
longed to the masses of the people, an individual citizen it is true 
having a very small invisible right to go and settle upon it, I say 
that the common law of this country is that he has a better right 
than anybody else, and it has always been sanctioned, unless the 
Government takes the land for a reservation. It has been the 
practice of the Government from the foundation of it to recog- 
nize these rights. All that great Western country has been set- 
tled up in recognition of that priority of right. Here these parties 
go there as they have been doing from time immemorial, time 
whereof the mind of man runneth not tothe contrary. They haye 

een going and laying ont town lots and locating upon them, and 
the Government has always confirmed them, and thereby recog- 
nized the inchoate right which they had. Here they have done 
thesame thing. They have gonethere, they have settled upon the 
lana, they have laid the town out in lots and blocks, and they have 


taken possession of them; they have erected their buildin 

them. A naval officer comes along, a lieutenant, and sti¢ 
notice that he will reserve a certain one of these lots upon 
these people had erected their buildings, and a United § 
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v er, and'so the court is a trespasser 
ere just asmuchas arties are, so far as that is concerned, 
_ Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator from Missouri,! think, is ad- 
mitting the Whole pee ee that I have suggested on which 
the committee acted, which-was that the party was in law a tres- 
passer and the fact that all of these former acts of individual 
settlers had to be confirmed in order to obtain the title by anact 
of Congress, simply demonstrates. that the action of the court 
from a legal standpoint was correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Myr. President, I agree with almost every word 
the Senator from Missouri has uttered. It seems to me he has 
taken exactly the right view of the facts of this case throughout. 
It is‘only with his conclusions that I differ. 

It seems ‘to me that no greater outrage could have been per- 
\petrated than was inflicted upon this man under the form or pre- 
text of a legal suit. The Senator from Missouri does not too 
strongly state the case. 

A man goes into a frontier community and conforms to cus- 
tom, regulates his conduct by the course that controls other citi- 
zens, takes possession of a lot in good faith, and makes it his 
home, his place of abode. He is dispossessed of the land in the 
manner shown in the report, on the mere pretext that it was a 
military reservation, as shown by the Senator from Missouri— 
a high-handed piece of work. It was a gross outrage perpe- 
trated in the name of law and against the protest of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I would agree with the Senator from Missouri, 
if this party under the circumstances wanted to be placed back 
jagain in the possession of these premises he should bs placed 
there; but when the outrage had been consummated, when his 
property had thus b2en confiscated and taken away from him, 
and after the Government of the United States has used it and 
used it to its ruin in making it a common jail for the criminals 
of that country, I. say that when the man who has thus been the 
victim of abuse comes and asks that he be indemnified for his 
house, he ought not to be turned aside by the Senate of the United 

States. 

| Thisis his attitude. He says, ‘‘ [havereceived this treatment, 
and being the victim of such conduct I now ask that I may be 
paid for this building which has cost me $530. It is no longer a 
home to me; it has no home association whatever tome; it isthe 
common jailof thiscountry. I[donotwantitagain. Itis ruined; 
it is valueless to me for the purposes for which I builded it, and 
\L ask that the Government indemnify me by paying me the $530 
| which £ expended in constructing it.” It is not equitable or just 
| when he comes and asks for this humble indemnity that it be 
| withheld from him. 

{ fully agree, as I said, with every utterance of the Senator 
}from Missouri as tothis transaction. I only differ from him in 
the conclusion he has drawn. This is the choice of this man 
| after having been placed in this position, and I hope the Senate 
will respect it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator has stated the case properly so 
far as this individual is concerned, but we have the whole case 
in our hands now, and there are some others here, and are we to 
take up these cases one after another indefinitely and consider 
them? The whole subject is before us. We have got the facts. 
This man’s property has been taken and converted to another 
use, and he ought to have compensation for it, the Senator says. 
Now, let us make the officers there understand that there is a 
power above them that will not permit them to trample upon 
the rights of the citizen who goes there. Let an amendment be 
made to this bill restoring these other lots. The whole matter 
is now within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishall be very glad to accede to a proposition 
of that kind if the Senator pleases, but because three or four 
other persons have not asked for restitution I do not want this 
man to be deprived of it. 

Mr.PLATY. Could not the Attorney-General direct that they 
shall be put back in possession of their lots? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It seems the Attorney-General has not had 
the power yet to override the little naval officers there and the 
United States district judge. It seems he has been protesting 
against it as earnestly as he could, but he has not had the power 
to stop this infamous outrage. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will pardon me, he will see that 
this particular man has gone away from Alaska. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Iunderstand that. It is perfectly right to 
make him compensation, but as this case is before us we ought 


eve Dod y 


to dispose of the whole matter, and not apparently confirm the ” 


unauthorized and outrageous actions of the officers there. 


Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask what information the Senator 
has that the other parties claim any indemnity whatever? 

Mr. COCKRELL. We know that they do. 

Mr. MITCHELL. We have before us simply the report of the 
committee, and there is no one else than this claimant before us, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator suppose that any citizen 
of Oregon who has gone upon & piece of public land and_made 

improvements and built a house would be kicked off by a United 
States officer without asking for anything? Has he got a con- 
stituent that would be so thick-skulled as that? 

Mr. HELL. 
Sane aa, but I do know that the parties whom the Senator has 
referred to have made no application to Congress, so far as I am 
advised. Mr. White has made an application and has brought 
his case here. ‘The Senator admits that the facts have been 

properly stated in the report of the committee submitted by the 
| Senator from Washington {Mr. ALLEN], Now, are we to hesi- 
‘tate and refuse to do what the Senator would seem to admit is 
‘an act of justice and equity to this man, and wait for somebody 
else to come in? 
} . > or fiy = : 
ra drag in four or five other men in the same con- 
eave their cases brought up when the whole subject 
is here, every bit of it. There itis. 1t is just as much the case 
of the others as this. Now, let-us require the officers there to 
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T do not know what a constituent of mine 


Mr. COCKRELL. No, do not let us wait at all. I do not, 


have taken possession of it. In the other cases they will come 
in, but there is no evidence that they have done so. On the 
contrary, the whole case is stated in the report; one man has 
gone there and occupied a Government building. 

The others had erected their own houses. Suits were instituted and all 
were ousted except States. (The McDonald suit was dismissed upon your 
instructions.) 

They have all been dismissed by the same process. 
only the forerunner to the others. 

Mr.MITCHELL. Mr. White has applied, and the others have 
not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The others are bound to come in. They 
have built their houses and they have been kicked out. Are 
they going to submit? Are they going to permit Mr. White to 
get pay for his building and they ask for nothing? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The most remarkable argument I have eyer 


This, is 


ing. He admits that the bill is correct as far as it goes; that it 
is correct so far as this individual claimant is concerned; and yet 
ihe refuses to have it adopted simply because three or four more 
other persons whom he believes to be in the same position are 
not here. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They are here in the official record of the 
committee, and their claims will be made. 
| Mr. MITCHELL. They have never presented their bills to 
Congress and have never asked for any relief. 

The Department of Justice says in regard to this case—Mr. 
Cotton, who represents the Department of Justice, after quoting 
what the United States attorney, Mr. Johnson, has said in regard 
‘to it, says this: 
| The district attorney seems to agree that an injustice has been done to these 
parties, but that the decree of the court having become absolute, it is too late 
to have the same reopened. If this should be the case, is there any other re- 
| lief except through Congress? 
| Tam, yours, very truly, 


JOHN B. COTTON. 

| ‘There seems to be no question so far as this case is concerned 
\that it isa very meritorious case and one in reference to which 
| Congress ought to grant relief. It is a very small amount,some 
$500. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have not been able to get at 
the exact facts in this case aud I have not had access to the re- 
/port, but I should like a brief statement of the facts to be made. 
| Mr. MITCHELL. TheSenator from Washington{Mr. ALLEN] 
made the report and will make the statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Icall the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
|[Mr. CocKRELL] to the fact that this bill does not provide for 
adjusting the title to the land. The bill only provides to pay 
for buildings, and therefore this land is not brought into the 
| category of the other persons to whom the Senator refers. 
| ‘The controlling fact in the minds ofthe gentlemen of the com- 
| mittee was this: It appears as to this particular case that the 
man erected a building; when that land was taken possession of 
| the authorities of the Territory took possession of that building, 
and are using it to-day for governmental purposes, and that is 
| the only case of the kind, and the purpose of this bill solely is 
to pay for the building which is now being used for govern- 
mental purposes. This is the only case, as I understand, in that 


category, and therefore it seems to me it is taken out of the rule 
‘to which the Senator from Missouri refers. 

/ Mr. COCKRELL. Iam very sorry that my good friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] is wholly mistaken about it. He has 
Stated the case exactly, but unfortunately the record shows that 
‘the others are all in exactly the same condition as this man. 
Now let me read it. I call the attention of the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. PALMER] to this fact. The Senator from Illinois will 
| observe, on page 1 of the report of the committee, the report of 
the United States district attorney, in which he says: 

Itseems that Aaron Ware, Henry States, F. F. White, H. J. McDonald, W. 
J. Henning, and Lewis Nado were living on the piece of ground claimed as a 
reservation. States was living ina house erected by the soldiers and owned 
by the Government, but he had made extensive additions to it. The others 
had erected their own houses. Suits were instituted and all were ousted ex- 
cept States. (The McDonald suit was dismissed upon your instructions.) 
The decree of the court was absolute and carried the buildings with the real 
estate. These buildings were placed in the hands of the coHector and are now 
under his control. 

Every one of them is in possession of the Government to-day 
and precisely in the same condition as this man’s building. 
There is no evasion of it. There it is. It was one proceed- 
ing. They were all kicked out of their buildings, just as this 
man was, and every one except McDonald, whose suit was dis- 
missed at the instance of the Attorney-General, stands exactly 
in the same situation as this man. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Dol understand the Senator to favor the 
payment of this man or not? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to pay him, yes, and I want to set- 
tle the claim against the owners and disavow this wrongful and 
outrageous act of the officers of the Government and recognize 
some right in an humble citizen in that Territory. That is the 
point [ want. . 

Mr. MITCHELL. Uunderstood the Senator from Missouri to 
pet hes Se for a half hour together against paying the claim 
at all. 
| Mr.COCKRELL. Not atall. [ amin favor of the disposal 
of all the cases, and not to have them acted upon by piecemeal. 
| Here are these other parties whom the Senator from Louisiana 
lwill see are exactly in the condition of this man. They had 
their buildings ashe had. The suits were instituted against him 
and them, and they were dispossessed under the same decree and 
_the same United States officer taking possession of all their 

buildings. 
Mr. WHITE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I do not think 
there is anything in the report as I read it that justifies the con- 


a 


“fdo their duty and give up the land to the other owners if we | 


heard made in the Senate the Senator from Missouri is now mak- | 
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| with the realestate. These buildings were placed in the hands of the col-} 


| lector and are now under his control. ‘ ? 

As From all the facts I believe the parties ought to be given their respective 
| houses, and, as Henning suggests, they could, without injury to the Govern- 
| ment, be permitted to occupy the reservation until such time as the Govern- 
| ment had use for it. But the decrees haying been executed, and the buildings 
| having passed into the hands of the collector— 


| There they are all of them having passed into the hands of the 
- collector— 


| Iean think of no legal means by which either the court or attorney can give 


heclaimants any relief. 


~Mré MITCHELL. 


May [ask the Senator whether there is any- 
ing in the documents or whether he has any information on 
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i | the subject showing the value of the improvements of these other 


‘each Senator, and to five minutes. 


|| late hour. 
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| cupant of the chair 


other cases he will enforce the rule. 


parties? 
Mr: COCKRELL. None at all. 


“Mr. MITCHELL. We have that information in full in refer- | 


ce to Mr. White’s case. ; 
Mr.MITCHELL. Wecanrestore thisproperty. Ifthe others 
do not want it, we can take possession and convert it to our own 
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thout compelling the claimant to come in and at anyfexpense 
osecute a bill before Congress. Sty 
Here they are all in the same condition. Why not ansend this 
bill so as to do justice to these parties and not apparemtly con- 
firm and ratify these wrongful acts? : 
* Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— : ; pe) 
- The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris inthe chair). The 
Chair would remind the Senate that this proceeding is under 
‘Rule VIII, which limits debate to one argument on the part of 


tal 


Mr. COCKRELL. I hope we shall not enforce the rule at this | 
If we do, I shall have to object to the bill, and I do 


‘not want to do that. I think we can settle it, and I desire to do 


80. | ; 
- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair simply calls atten- 
‘tion to the rule. So far as this case is concerned, the present oc- 
will not enforce the rule, but so far as the 
| Senate is proceeding under Rule VIL hereafter in respect to all 
~ Mr. COCKRELL. Thatis allright. Nobody objects to that. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President é ; : 
Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Washington will permit 
me Tshould like to make an inquiry before he proceeds in this 


case. 


| 


T have had some correspondence with one of the parties inter- 


is now in occupation of it. p j 
~~ T do not know whether the committee understood or consid- 
ered the fact that the last Congress passed a law in regard to 

Alaska which provided for the entry of town sites, and the peo- 
_ ple of Juneau and Sitka are now moving to secure title to tracts 
of land in Juneau and Sitka as townsites. Whenever a commis- 
sioner is appointed there to execute the law the question of title 
-t¢o all the town lots will of course come up before the commis- 
sioner, as their rights are provided for in the act extending the 


|) town-site law in a modified form over Alaska. 


Mr. States has been recently in correspondence with me to see 
if LT could not do something for him to get rid of the judgment of 


‘the Government which had been rendered to dispossess him. I 


"should like to know whether it has been ascertained by the com- 


“mittee or whether it can be ascertained in this correspondence 
that this land is in reality a Government reservation. 
~ Mr. COCKRELL. Unquestionably it is not. 


-- Mr. DOLPH. And whether there has ever been any law or | 


‘any action on the part of the Executive Departments to make to 


iq 


ie make it a Government reservation? 


Mr. COCKRELL. As I understand, there has been no pre- 
_ tense of a legal reservation. : , 
Mr. DOLPH. ° If not, whenever the town-site law is extended 
mmissioner is appointed, the parties will 
vhavear 
) claims. 
owner of this 
suppose that, 1 
f 
gard to the possess é 
and these naxtins. arose be entitle 


ent is not the 
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Mr. White’s house 


missioner to establish their 


ti 
regard these claims, and with a v. 
ascertain Mr. States’s position and se 
e it is not a Government reservation. 

Tn this case I will show my colleague th 
»>has been effectually destroyed by the use 1 
which it has been put, namely, that of a jail, so that even shoul 
the land be restored to him the house, which is all he claims 
compensation for, would be of no use to him. See 

Mr. DOLPH. [I understand that; but is there anything in all 
this testimony—I have not had time to read it all—which shows 
that this is a Government reservation, or whether it is not a 
i claim by certain officers of. the Government in the Terri- | 
tory? °° ere 

Mr. ALLEN. [I will answer the Senator from Oregon by stat- 
ing that the only evidence we have of this being a military res- 
ervation was the act of the commandant of the ship who went to | | 
Juneau, in the spring of 1885, I think it was, and occupied this 
block and put some shanties and cabins upon it and remained | 
until fall when he went away and abandoned the possession and 
never even complied with the local usage of filing any notice or 
claim upon it. 

Mr. DOLPH. But was there not a judgment of a court? 


Mr. ALLEN. The effect of that judgment was to absolutely 
and unconditionally oust all of these occupants as trespassers 
upon that land; so that from the timesof the execution of the 
judgment until this time they have been dispossessed of their 
respective lots. 

Mr. DOLPH. This bill 
were wrongfully ousted? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. Would it not be a good idea now by legislation 
to set aside the effect of that judgment and allow these parties 
to present their claims with other citizens under the town-site 
law? Ought not that be aremedy tothe other parties? Would 
not that be a good idea? - 

Mr. ALLEN. As far asl am concerned, I should be glad to 
see relief given to all these parties, but their claims have only 
come in incidentally as the claim of Mr. White has been dealt 
with. Whether these parties are in such a situation that they 
wish to go back and take possession of their lots, I do not know. 
Whether they will want to be paid for the buildings they have 
been deprived of, I do not know. : 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator yield to me for one moment? 

Mr., ALLEN. [ will. 

Mr. FRYE. This Mr. White and his wife were formerly resi- 
dentsof my town and well known tome. When they were dis- 
possessed of their house in Alaska they returned to the State of 
Maine, and the remedy which the Senator talks of would now 
be utterly useless to them. | 

The only objection made to this claim that I have ever heard 
is that there are others equally meritorious. I wish simply to 
say in relation to that, that when I learned from Mrs. White the 
condition of things I went to the Attorney-General’s Department 
to see what remedy could be provided and found that they could | 
provide none, but thought one ought to be provided by Congress. 
{ sent for the necessary papers, introduced a bill, and had the 
bill referred to the Committee on Claims. The Committee on 
Claims have investigated and reported in favor of it, and I do 
not think now on any of these technicalities or sentimentalities 
that this woman should be deprived of compensation for her little 
property which has been taken by the Government. 

Mr. ALLEN. The fact has been called to the attention of the 
Senate that this person is a resident of Philadelphia. 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not quite understand this matter. As I 
understand, White entered upon a public reservation, either 
knowingly or without knowing; he built a house; the United States 
Government has taken possession of it, and is now using it. Is 


proceeds upon the theory that they 


_there anything more in the case than that? 


Mr. ALLEN. [think that is the case in a nutshell, except 
that there was no justification whatever for taking the house. — 

Mr. PALMER. It was the property of the United States and 
I suppose he was a squatter, as many men have been from the 
beginning of time in this country. ; ; 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill state to the Senator that the man was a 
squatter upon the land, in accordance with the known history 
of the settlement of the frontier. These people had gone to 
Juneau, had established a provisional government, and had es- 
tablished rules for the entrance of town lots precisely analagous 
to those under the town-site acts of the United States, and where 
the land laws are extended. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They had laid the land off into town lots 
and blocks. 3 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; and the whole community were respecting | 
each other’s rights under that arrangement. 

Mr. PALMER. AsI understand the Senator from Missouri, 
his objection is not to paying this man, but it is because he thinks 
we ought to pay some other people besides, = = cate 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. BP Se iN 

Mr. FRYE. These people were removed, and the lots would 


‘not be worth anything to them, for they are back in the States. | 


Mr. COCKRELL. What I wish to do is to have the Gover 
ment disavow the unlawful act of its officers. That shoul 
done emphatically. _ as RS ae SR 

Mr. ALLEN. “I hope the Senator from Missouri will not ol 
ject to this person having justice done to him because the 0t 
are not included in the bill. eee = 
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ait i 5 are G y ‘er 
royed its va’ ra residence hereafter, 
pD it and use it for Gov moses and turn back 


) th e other parties. 


N. I willsuggest that theb | be passed over with- 
and if such an amendment 
id of the bill will object to it. =~ ‘ , 
RELL. I was going to suggest that as the hour of 
already arrived, practically the bill retains its place 
ndar of unobjected cases. ; 
<ESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over without 
ining its place on the Calendar. 
subsequently said: I desire to present an amend- 
e bill that was under discussion at 2 o’clock and went 
« to have it printed in the RECORD, so that when the 
p to-morrow it may be examined by Senators. F 
ESIDING OFFICER. It will. be so ordered without 
dment is as follows: 


7 5 oh genta 1 the following: 

“That neither the judgments heretofore rendered for the possession of lots, 
at the time occupied by Aaron Ware, Henry States, F. F. White, H. J. Mc- 
Donald, W. J. Hennings, and Lewis Nado, in the town of Juneau, in favor of 
the United States and against said parties, respectively, nor the execution 
thereof, shall bar or affect the respective rights of said parties to said lots 
under See of an act extending the town-site laws of the United 
States to the ct of Alaska, approved March 38, 1891, when the site of said 
town shall haye been entered under said law or any amendment thereof, but 
the rights of said parties and of the United States to said lots shall be open 
to inquiry and determination upon application to enter such lots under said 
law.’” | Dee. ’ 
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Explorer Glave Corrects Popular Impressions |. 
About Alaska. 

KE. J. Glave, one of Henry M. Stanley’s assist- 
ants in establishing the Congo Free State, who } 
started about nine months ago on an exploring 

expedition to Alaska, has returned. He had, 
he said, demonstrated the fact that the whole 
country east of Schwatka’s aris, 4 available 
| for pack horses and is suitable for traffic, 
Starting at the mouth of the Chilkat river, 
| Mr. Glave went with the first horses which had 
jeyer been taken to that portion of Alaska, | 
| about 110 miles to the northeast of the Mount | 
.St. Elias range of mountains. He found a| 
country far different from what has generally 
| been supposed to exist there. It is fertile, 
abounding in grasses and other yegetation, flat 
| in large sections, like the western prairies, and 
watered by rivers, some ‘of which are a half 
| mile ‘wide. Berries grow there. There are 
| groves of fir and epruce and tamarank, and in 
the streams are salmon in great abundance.. 
At times in the summer the thermometer rises 
to the nineties, and the region is, according to 
Mr. Glave, more likea park than the wild, 
| barren country which all Alaska is sometimes 
| supposed to be. REE NN aN 

‘Mr. Glave was’ with Stanley in Africa for 
some years andany hardships which he had 
experienced in Alaska, he said, were insignifi- 
cant. The trip had really been a pleasant one. 

“We took four horses from Seattle,” said Mr. 
Glave, ‘and I believe they were the first ones 
ever seen in the portion of the country we Vis- 
ited. They were heavy fellows, possibly of a 
part Norman blood, and compactly built. They | 
were easily capable of carrying a pack of 300 or 
400 pounds constantly. ‘The Indians called 
them ‘big dogs.’ Starting at the mouth of the 


Chilkat, we went a zigzag course of perhaps | 


400 miles. We went over small mountain 
ranges, swam wide rivers and penetrated an 
air-line distance of something over 100 miles 
from the coast. We spent time enough to ex- | 
amine the resources of the country, and re- | 
| turned only because the natives warned us that 
‘winter was coming and there might be snow 


1 be attached to itT | 


nd fo: 
rade in furs. J 
mooses and wolves aboun 
of Alaska, and the Indians 1 
chiefly by trapping them and_ trading ) 
-companies ou the coast.’ An Indian’s 
measured by the number of blankets he 


| bears, 


| Furs are traded for blankets and the wealthy 


| men are those who can point to the largest pile 
|of them. Some of the chiefs have largo bales 
} of blankets hoarded up. They are not used 
now and perhaps neyer will be, but they are 
the bank account of the Alaska Indian. 
INDIANS’ HABITS. 
“These Indians wear clothing made of hides. 
They live on meat and fish rather than vegeta- 
bles, and have an inordinate thirst for Florida 


water, which contains alcohol enough to in- 
| toxicute them. They have no whisky, for it is 
| not taken there by the white men, although 
along the coast a few distilleries are in opera- 
tion which vanke an aléohdlie drink.jfrom pb5- 
tato peelings or molasses. Some of those in- 
dians will trade a valuable bale of furs for a 
quart of Florida water. No law prohibits 
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ing nominations to the Senate: 

Walter H. Sanborn, of Minnesota, 
United States circuit judge for the 
judicial circuit. ’ a 

Joseph Buaftington, of Pennsylvania, to 
United States district judge of the Western d 

| trict of Pennsylvania, Sey 

| John H, Burford, of Oklahoma Territory, 

_ be associate justice of the supreme cour 

| Territory of Okluhoma. ; 
Henry L. Besse, of Wisconsin, to be re 


The President yesterday sent the to 


| the land office at Ashland, Wis. 


the sale of this and itis the Indian’s chief in- |. 


toxicant, 

‘The Indians have no religion, except that 
they believe the raven to be asacréd bird, 
They have medicine men, whom they believe 


Eee to be possessed of srratural vers, and 
DAY. JANYARM 9, 1§ Wha coins Uma b? Khare tel sieh skey aasisd 


the medicine man in driving out the disease by 
having a dance. They burn their dead. ‘hey 
have many superstitions. When the physician 
lias driven ‘disease from one of their number 
they sometimes are told by the healer that the 
disease.has gene to one of the dogs or to a wolf 
or some other animal. Then this animal musi 
be killed. and when that is done there is no 
further possible danger from this particular 
disease. 

‘The man is the lord of creation, as was the 
American Indian. When journeys are under- 
taken the women and childrenare loaded with the 
family baggage and the men walk ahead of che 
procession with. their guns. ‘ikese they have 
acquired from the traders, and thoy are well 
equipped with ummunition. The number of 
these Stick {ndians is not large, and the coun- 
try 1s sparsely settled. 

THE FISHING. 
“Tn the streams there are many salmon! 


way that is simple and effective. 
the streams is often so brackish that the fish 
cannot be seen. . The natives fasten a large gait 
hook to a long slender pole, and, hoiding it 
under water, pass it slowly down the stream. 
‘The current is swift and the fish move up ata 
comparatively slow rate of speed. The native 
pushes lis pole down the stream until he feels 
it touch the body of a fish, and then, with a 
quick turn and a jerk on his pole, he hooks the 
fish in the side or the belly and lands him with- 
outa struggle. In some streams they are so 
numerous that they may be caught in this way 
at the rate of from five to eight in fifteen 
minutes. : 

‘Blue grasses and other varieties, which the 
horges ate readily, grow luxuriantly in the 
level places. ‘There are berries of several va- 
rieties, among othersa kind of raspberry, which 
is to be found in considerable quantities. No 
large fruits were to be found. Wild onions 
grow in great quantities, and potatoes are grown 
to some extent. The natives however, make 
no effort to raise vegetables.”’ 

One thing that had prevented full examina- 
| tion of the southeastern portion of Alaska by 
| miners, Mr. Glave said, was the fact that the 
boundary between Alaska and the British pos- 
sessions had not been Surveyed. Tor a thou- 
sand miles there was nothing to show whether 
the property belonged to the United States or 
to Great Britain, aud as the mining laws in the 


‘and ice, which would prevent our horses from 
getting back. 
~ “T am convinced that the use of pack horses, 
‘and, eventually, a railroad, through the coun- 
| try we visited is feasible and will be profitable. 
Instead of the icebergs and snow fields which 
hhaye been pictured in that portion of Alaska, 
there is abundance of grass for horses, and the 
weather in the summer, at any rate, 18 mild. 
| Itiss#o near to the land of the midnight sun 
| that during July the nights are very short, and 
on some occnsions it was’so light that one could 
| see to read all night. In the winter itis, doubt- 
| less, very cold and we heard reports that the 
| thermometer drops to fifty-five degrees below 
| zero sometimes. leaht Fe 
Bae PRECIOUS METALS. 
| where is no question of the existence of 
some of the precious metals in this part of 
ska, and there is timber enough for use in’ 
ining it *f it should ever be shown that the 
als are there in paying quantities. There 
lack of timber for building purposes. 
he natiyes are not numerous. — 
Stick’ Indians, so called 
dare fi 


two countries were diferent thero was hesita- 
tion on the part of every one to putany money 
into an enterprise to ascertain if there were 
minerals there in paying quantities, 
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HARRISBURG, PENNA., 
Friday Morning, February 12, 1892. 


Ce BS Ana vy b tage 
an Lecture on “Alaska.” 


The lecture delivered by Rev. Sheldon 
| Jackson last evening was Ji-tened to by a 
| large assemblage in the Pine street Pres- 
| byterian church, The speaker bas lived 


}in Aiaska for a grant pumber of years, — 
that showed his famili- 


} and, in a mannér 
arity. Pheu, he told 


the customs and people, 


incidents of the cous 


ome missionary socie 
in getting Rev. 


They’ 4 | 
may be easily caught, and the natives haye a’) 
Vhe water in» 


Wiliam A. Kelly, of Oregon, to be a MN 
sioner in and for the District of Alaska, to” 
| side at Wrangel. aa 
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Fears That There May Be Anot 101 & 
Outbreak, ee 
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“A CURSE TO ALASKA.” 
Capt. Healey’s Strong Words About ‘the! 
Salmon Canning Monopolies. | 
Curtcaco, Feb.15.—Capt. J. J. Healey, one of 
the leading men of Alaska, has arrived here on | 
his way to Washington. He represents the in- 
| terests of southeastern Alaska, and he is goi 
|| to the national capital to warn the Secretary of | 
|| the Interior that unless the grievances of the In- | 


dian tribes of the Thlinket nation are redres 


] | there is danger of an Indian uprising th 


Jackso! J 


Last July several of the tribes threatened ti 
whites, and the United States steamer, Pinta 
andaforce had to hasten from Sitka to C 
cat to suppress the uprising. 

The Indians again threaten trouble and it is 
to avoid it that Capt. Healey is now on his way 
to Washington. Canning monopolies are said to 
have outraged the rights of the natives 
are supported in their aggressive po! 
ugainst the Indians by ‘the 
ment officials in Alaska. ‘The 
are alnymed and as they are practically 
defenseless they are in great danger. Cap 
Healey says that as the result of the law passed | 
by the last Congress there is danger of troubl 
in Alaska, the law referred to being that wh 
permits a land patent to be granted for | 
for business or manufacturing purposes. ie 

“Under that law,” says Capt. Healey “men 
have applied for surveys and patents for Indian 
lands which never have been ceded to the 
United States, and the whites nave scized these |. 
lands against the protests of the Indian owners, 
But the immediate grievance of the Indian 
tribes is that the canncries that have sprung 
up threaten to destroy the salmon, the staple 
food of the Indians. “iia 

“If the uprising starts it.may be general 
now that the Indians of the towns take for 
their own use every year hundreds of thou-} 
sands of salmon. In the Chilcat country, 
where I havea trading post, there are three | 
big canneries on  Chilcat Inlet. It} | 
is the first salmon stream in southeast] — 
Alaska and the salmon run there for months 
All the Indians of those parts depend on th 
salmon of the Chilcat for their food, but the 
canneries are destroying their natural source 
of the food supply for the natives. i 

“These canneries are a curse to Alaska, 
They seize even the smallest streams. The: 
they carry upaload of Chinamen and Fi 
from Victoria or Portland to do the work 


‘| These men sign contracts that prevent then 


from receiving a dollar in wages until the 
return from Alaska. The companies carr} 
up the supplies for them, and the people o 
Alaska don’t receive a penny’s worth of bene 
| from the canners. Capt. Healy will also uw 
hile at Washington that Congress net 
8 bly represented at the worl 
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- nitz, D.D., a bishop of the Moravian Church, 


Vol. Vi. 


mission to the Esquimaux of Alaska. A few 
days later the request was repeated in writing, 
which letter, on the 23d of August, 1883, 
was laid before the Moravian ‘‘Society for 
the Propagating the Gospel among the Hea- 
then.” The request was favorably consid- | 
ered, and Rev. A. Hartman and Mr. Wm. H. 


and urged upon him the establishment of a | 


Weinland were appointed a committee to visit 
Alaska and report on the advisability of com-|| 
mencing a mission, This tour of explora- 
tion was made in the summer of 1884. Upon 
their return they recommended the establish-| 
ment of a mission on the Kuskokwim river, | 
near the village of Mumtreklagamute, seven- 
ty-five miles above the mouth of the stream. 
In the spring of 1885, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
H. Weinland and Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Kil- 
buck and Mr. Hans Torgerson were sent to 
the Kuskokwim river as the first missionaries 
to the Esquimaux of Alaska. | 
In the summer of 1886, the Moravians sent 
out Rev. Frank E. Wolff, who located a sta- 
tion and erected a mission building at the 
south of the Nushagak river. He then re- 


mission was formally opened in the summer 
of 1887, with the arrival of Rev. and Mrs, 
Wolff and Miss Mary Huber. 

Both of the schools have been assisted by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


was entered into between the Commissioner 
of Education and the Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, for the es- 
tablishment of a school in the great Yukon 
Valley. Owing to the impossibility of getting 
the supplies into that inaccessible region, the 
school was maintained for 1886-87 at St. 
Michael, on the coast, by Rev. and Mrs. 
Octavius Parker. In the summer of 1887 


Rev. John H. Chapman was added to the | 
mission, and the station was removed to Anvik. 
In 1886-87, the Roman Catholics entered 
the Yukon Valley and have established mis- 
sions and schools at Nulato, Kosoriffsky and | 
Cape Vancouver. 

In 1886, the Evangelical Mission Union of 
Sweden established a station among the Es- 
quimaux at Unalaklik, with Rev. Axel E. 
Karlson as missionary. 

But all of these stations were south of the | 
Arctic circle; nothing had been done or even 
attempted for the Arctic Esquimaux. 

In the fall of 1889, Lieutenant Commander 
Charles|R. Stockton, U. S. N., who had just 
returned from a cruise in the Arctic, called 
upon me at Sitka, giving me an account of 
the degraded condition of the Esquimaux of 
that region, and suggesting the opening of a 
school at Point Hope. From him I learned 
that Kingegan, at Cape Prince of Wales, 
Tigerach, at Point Hope, and Ootkeavie, 

near Point Barrow, are the largest settlements 
. upon the Arctic coast of Alaska, and central 
points from which to reach the nomadic 
population of the interior. 

Returning to Washington, I brought the 
facts to the attention of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, and urged the 
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establishment of schools at all three points. 
He gave the proposition his hearty approval, 
but as the region was so remote that mail 
communication is possible but once a year, 
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MISSIONS BY THE FROZEN SEA. 


missionary has ever found his way to this 


| N the report of the tenth United States cen- 
sus it is recorded of Alaska: ‘‘ No trace 
or shadow of Christianity and its teachings 
has found its way to these desolate regions; 
the dark night of Shamanism or sorcery still 
hangs over the human mind. These people 
share with their eastern kin a general belief 
in evil spirits and powers, against whom the 
Shaman alone can afford protection by sacri- 
fices and incantations. No philanthropic 


Arctic coast, and unless ‘some modern Hans | 


Egede makes his appearance among them 
in the near future, there will be no soil left in | 
which to plant the Christian seed.” | 
Such was the dark but true picture in 1880, | 
but the dawn was near at hand. | 
The needs of the Esquimaux had long been 
upon my mind, and various plans for reach- 
ing them had been considered. In the spring 
of 1883, visiting Bethlehem. Pa., I secureda 
conference with the late Edmund D. Schwei- | 


and the people reported both barbarous and 
dangerous, he preferred placing the schools 
under the supervision of well known mis- 
sionary organizations. 

As the Moravians have been so successful 
in educating and civilizing the Esquimaux 
of Greenland and Labrador, I was sent to} 
Bethlehem, Pa., to offer the oversight of the 
proposed schools to them. Having their | 
hands full of work in the valleys of the Kus-. 
kokwim and Nushagak, they very reluctantly 


turned to the States for the winter. The | 


On the first of July, 1886, an agreement | 


es 


———— " FOR. M ws “4and al [ worl thereafter was required to be' 
PROG ME MARCH Fcopied in full upon the slate before any at- 
- tempt was made to have the lessonread. In 


addition to the slates, there was a large 
‘jamount of blackboard work, drilling them in 


SupjecT: ‘ Alaska.’’ 


® 
PRAYER: For the presence of the Spirit. 


old and new words. They were also daily 


ae ‘drilled in numbers. The pupils proved stu- 

ScRIPTURE: Ps, 100. Ps, 105, 1 -"1- dious, persevering, quiet and easily governed, 

SINGIN with not a single dull one among thens/@ 
NG. 


Thus the long, dark (for the night exte ded 
Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. __\from November 19 to January 23) Arctic 
winter wore away until April 14, when the 
‘report of ‘‘whales seen in the lead” set 
A SuMMER Trip To ALASKA. A paper describing scenery, climate, natural every one wild with excitement, nearly 


resources ; natives—their religion and customs ; mission work and schools. breaking up the school. All the pupils large ‘ 


References ; ‘‘ Among the Alaskans,” by Julia McN. Wright; ‘A Woman’s Trip to | 

Alaska,” by Mrs. General Collis; and Homz Mission Montuty, March, 1888-89- /enough left to hunt whales, and a few weeks 
| ve: : 
later the remaining boys and girls left to 


; go-91.) 
Point Barrow. Its beginning and progress. (Hom Mission MONTHLY, | drive the dog teams that were transporting 
the whalebone and meat to the village from 


March, 1891, and present number pp. 105-111. 
A Tourist’s TesTIMoNY. (Page 106.) ‘the edge of the ice from twelve to twenty © 
| miles out to sea. 


Latest News. (Home Mission Monruiy, March, 1892, and letters during 


BUSINESS. 


year. ) In the Spring of 1891, a schooner was 

PRAYER for schools and teachers, and for a deepening of interest in our own chartered at San Francisco, and loaded with 
| hearts. lumber and materials for a school building | © 
SincING. ‘' From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’’ and teacher’s residence at Point Barrow, but | 


| the great Arctic ice pack not leaving the 


declined the offer. ay 

I then visited the great missionary societies 
with headquarters in New York City, with 
the result that the Protestant Episcopalians 
took the Point Hope school, they having be- 
come interested through the representations 
of Captain Stockton, who is a member of 
their church. 

The other missionary societies, who were 
applied to, declined on account of scarcity 
of funds. 


Mrs. Margaret Vanderbilt Shepard, who 


| nobly pledged the requisite funds, and the 


Point Barrow school was placed in charge of | 
the Woman’s Executive Committee of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian church. 

About the same time, being invited to 
spend a Sabbath with Rev. W. H. Holman, 


‘Southport, Conn., on mission work in Alaska, 
I made an appeal for the remaining school 
at Cape Prince of Wales. A collection of 
$2,000 was taken up, which secured the un- 
dertaking of the school under the auspices of 
the American MissionaryeAssociation (Con- 
gregational). 

Having arranged for the schools, the next 
thing was to:secure the teachers. As but 
two months remained before they would need 
to leave home in order to take passage at 
San Francisco, on the annual vessel to the 
Arctic Ocean, there was no time to spare. 

On the 13th of March, 1890, an appeal for 
volunteer teachers for Point Barrow aad Cape 
Prince of Wales was inserted in the religious 
newspapers. Would-be applicants were in- 
formed of the rigors of an Arctic winter, the 
mental depression of the long Arctic night 
of weeks, the isolation, with no communica- 
tion with the outside world but once a year, 
the separation from all civilized society, the 
self-denial required in dealing with natives 
that were repulsive and filthy in their habits, 
the patience needed in learning an unwritten 
language, and the danger of being wholly in 
the power of barbarians thousands of miles 
removed from a policeman, soldier, court of 
law or other protection. Within two weeks 
from the time the appeal was published | 
twenty-four applications were on file at my 
office, twelve of them being from ladies. 
| Mr. Leander M. Stevenson of Versailles, 

O., was selected and appointed for Point 
Barrow for two years. By early May he had 
arranged his affairs, bade adieu to his family 
and was en route to San Francisco, where he | 

‘)} took the steam schooner Jennie, tender to ) 
S| the Arctic Whaling fleet, for Port Clarence. | 


a ’ 
ay wT 


Mrs. D. M. CoopPEr. 


In these straits, I laid the matter before, 


and address the Congregational church of | 


REFUGE STATION POINT BARROW, ALASKA. 


(Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine.) 


| Behring Sea. From Port Clarence hisjourney shore in time, the vessel was unable to reach © 
was continued on a whaler to Point Barrow, the place and the school has been compelled © 
where he arrived July 30, 1890. On the to remain another year in the Refuge Station. |] 
_morning of the 31st I reached there on the 
U. S. Revenue Steamer “‘ Bear,” and at once | summer to send a building. 


set about making arrangements with Mr. 
Stevenson for the school. 
able to ‘secure transportation for the neces- 
sary buildings from San Francisco, through 
the courtesy of Captain M. A, Healy, Com- 
mander of the ‘“ Bear,” I was able to pro- 
cure the use of the rear room of the Gov- 


ernment Refuge Station for the school. 
On the 6th of October, 1890, Mr. Steven- 
son opened school with three pupils. By 
the end of the month fifteen were in attend- 
ance, and the number continued to increase 
until thirty-eight were enrolled. 

Thus was commenced the northernmost 
school in America, and with the possible ex- 
ception of Uppernavik, Greenland, the 


northernmost in the world. ‘The pupils were 


so enthusiastic in their efforts to master the 
intricacies of the English language—to learn 
“to make paper talk ”—that at the end of 
the second month they were able to pronounce 
and spell at sight all the words on the chart 
lesson. As soon as they mastered a word, 
they were eager to utilize it, so that the same 


\words were everywhere met, traced in the | 


snow by the pupils. Atthe end of fhe fourth 
month a class was started in the first reader, 


re a 


Having been un- | 
| this time expires this coming summer. 
_ wife and several children in Ohio will prevent | 
/his remaining permanently in the work, al- 
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Another attempt will be made this coming | 


Mr. Stevenson volunteered to go for two 
years in order to get the mission started; 


A 


— 
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though it is possible, owing to the deep in- 


\terest in the people, he may remain a third | 
jyear. However, whether he remains another | 
lyear or not, a consecrated man and woman § 
‘are needed this spring to go to his help. It @ 
will readily be perceived that they should § 
possess robust health, tact, adaptation, cour- 
‘age and earnest piety. A suitable age is 9 
from twenty-eight to forty. 
| Those volunteering should expect to re- 
main five years. Who will go? Upon appli- 
cation to me at Washington, D. C., more 
particular information will be furnished with § 
regard to the work. 

Special prayer is requested 
of the church that the right 
parties may be led to offer for 
this distant and self-denying 
field. 

Rey. SHELDon Jackson, D.D., 
U.S. General Agent Edu- 
cation in Alaska. 


a ee ‘ied 
“rat,” I saw it traced every conceivable 
place. 

It was very interesting to see their black 


eyes flash, and their dusky countenances 
brighten as they learned a new word or a | 
new combination of figures. They seem to | 
pride themselves on knowing our language, 
but have little desire to speak it, as this 
{| would be breaking off from their traditions, | 
\and their Im-ut-koots, (doctors) would let | 
|the evil one take full possession of them | 
|for thus abandoning the style of former | 
| days. | 
| The attendance for the most part was very | 
|irregular, owing to the trips that had to be | 
made out to the “caches” where the deer 
w| were stored,and which they brought in as 
H| necessity required, as well as to the catching | 
of seals for both food and fuel. 
After the age of four is reached, no parent | 
1 is able to tell anything about the age further, | 
# and they are not positively certain beyond 
three years, so that anything of classification | 
of ages would have been mere guess work. | 
Knowledge of the past is summed up in the 
single word I-pan-ee, which may be yester- 
day or ten thousand years ago,or any in- 
definite period. Five seems to be the basis 
and almost the extent of their mathematical | 
comprehension, and beyond the limit of | 
fifteen the best of them become confused, | 
/and cut off further count by a single word, | 
Am-a-lok-tuk, which may be anything from 
one upward. It seems to mean plenty. If 
there is enough for the present meal it is | 
Am-a-lok-tuk. 
I have had the noble assistance of Mr. | 


GIRL OF NORTHERN ALASKA, 


a Pe. 4, J. W. Kelley, and to his efforts we are greatly 


: | 
| indebted for our success. He used every | 
us | means in his power to contribute to this end, | 
ALASKAN. | feeding and clothing those whose parents | 
ay | [Norr.— The circumstances attending the were working for him, and sending them | 
opening ofthis remote mission school will | | to school ; his acquaintance for several years 
be found quite fully stated elsewhere in | being to them sufficient guarantee of good | 
Te these pages, in “ Missions by the Frozen | treatment at school. 

£. Sea.”—-ED.] The hindrances to the work are many. 
be Te oman nore anieek The associations of the natives with white 
fo s E > £ ? ae j | 
1 Seved here july 9, 1899 and was taken |) Ten.has not been enobling, but has onthe 
Pee eas Sat ae yee ane fornicate adultery, disease and | 
wrec , aber eath. these men were to commit the 
my fomporany bode, Gn Satursey eat | utrages in the States which they_ do her 
9, : , they wou e ornamented with a hempen 

ractically alone to undertake the work of | : ; 
ee cee these heathen of the American neckie and let dane emer. oUt alo 


: 3 : lamp-post, a just penalty to their deserts. 
tundra, At the earliest possible time prep- | AnGthes hiharaoee ie the lack of liveli- 
aration of the school room—the north room 


: : hood. Thenatives are under the necessity 
of the Pecan Ste ee inae | of hunting and whaling, and these two oc | 
room—was begun by runnin : OST 
walls, and making tables, seats and black- | cupations keep thei avenGn yi te Ga ae 


board. 

The school was begun under adverse Cir- | 
cumstances, but a beginning had to be made, 
although encumbered with the inconven- 
ience of five men from a stranded schooner. 
These inmates of the Refuge Station were | 
quartered in the room usedasaschoolroom, 
and I held them subject to the rules of the 
school for conduct, and required them to 
set the example of order, thus using them | 
as ameans of assistance, and they yielded | 
a willing and ready obedience. | 
a, None of the pupils had any knowledge of | 
[| the English language, speaking only their | 
native lingo, consisting of heterogeneous | 
sounds produced something after the ven- | 
triloquist method of using the vocal chord, | 
the other organs of speech not being per- 
mitted to participate in the production of | 
sound. Those who came seemed to mani- | 
fest a great desire to learn, and the acquisi- | 
tion of making ‘paper talk” was like the en- | 
trance to fairy land. They made rapid pro- 
gress, being able to spell and pronounce all | 
the words on the chart lesson by the end | 
of the second week. | 

Nearly all, after the first day or two, mani- 
fested a strong desire to learn, and in this 
they are both patient and persevering, re- 

peating the same word many times in trying 
to acquire a correct pronunciation. At first | 
they are shy, and fear to make a start, but | 
after one or two letters are memorized so | 
that they can form a short word, they are 
proud of the acquisition, and from the snow, | 
the frost, any where they can make an im- | 


) 


year, and away from the village the greater 
part of the time, sometimes scattered many 
miles over the country, hunting and fishing, 
or over the ice catching seals, whales, bears 
and walrus. The deer furnishes food and 
clothing, the walrus, boot soles and skins 


for canoes; the seal. food, fuel and clothing, 
the whale, food, fuel, and bone for trade. 


A PuysIctan who has lately gone to Alaska 
to practise his profession writes : 

“The Indians, all of them, expect me to 
treat them free of charge and furnish the 
medicine. But that is not the worst of it, 
if one dies they say the doctor kills him, 
and his friends expect to be paid for him, at 
the rate of $250.00, This puts me in an em- 
barrassing position. 

“There isa great work to be done here ; 
there are several cases of consumption which 


ought to be treated; I have already seen as | 
many as one dozen, and they are all more | 


or less suffering from malignant blood 
troubles. It is very difficult, I find, to get 
them to take ‘medicine with any system. 
They are as likely to take the entire con- 
tents of the bottle as one teaspoonful.” 


AM TLOURTISIES 
TESTIMONY. 
ie is always a certain 

intrinsic value in what is 
sometimes calledan outsider’gs | 
opinion. Anine column let- | 


; 
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pression, the words will meet you. I was | ter by Mr. Henry D. Ester- | is 
very much impressed with this when on | : he ‘eo 
going out after they had learned the word ) 
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brook in the ‘* World-Her- 
ald,” Omaha, contains the 
following items concerning 
our Sitka School : 


‘‘The missions here, under the Presbyterian 


any in Alaska, and have accomplished an 
amount of good almost incredible. They 
have schools and churches, and hospitals 
and workshops, and a museum of Alaska 
curiosities well worth a day’s examination.” 
He then speaks of the pleasant impression 
made by some exercises, given by the pupils 
in the Sitka School, consisting of singing, 
recitations,etc., which were witnessed by him- 
| self and fellow tourists, and adds: 

‘‘The meeting was finally resolved into a 
prayer meeting conducted by the children 
themselves. (It was the usual prayer meet- 
ing night.—Ep.) Most of us are not partial 
to this kind of religious service, possibly be- 
cause we hear at them so little of real praying. 
I feared that this one was to be a part of the 
‘‘performance.” Had I detected a suspicion 
of hypocrisy in the children’s voices: had 
there been the faintest element of ‘show 
off” in what they said, or their manner of 


saying it, my lip would have curled instead 
of trembled. But no, it was all genuine 
and earnest, with a total unconsciousness of 
another’s presence. I do not remember what 
they said, in truth it was mostly uttered in 
so low a tone as to be scarcely audible. But 
the soft, mellow voices, rich with passion, 
tender with pleading, were prayers in them- 
selves. To what shall I liken the supplica- 
tions of these lonesome, friendless creatures ? 
The prayer of a barbarian to a civilized God? 
It was like the inarticulate moan of a strick- 
en animal, the trembling cry of an ewe lamb 
bleating for pro- 
tection; a wail 
from the desert, a 
voice out of the 
night. We return- 
ed to our boat 
thankful for the 


BASKET SELLERS, 


Board, are altogether the most flourishing of 


— i " ara ny oe ——- z : 
wood that is caught floating ee eee \ 
land. Upon these poles are placed hides : ; { 
| and grass, which ies in turn istered) with |the sky clear, with not a a ok b sen 
‘dirt. A low tunnel or dirt covered hall-way the atmosphere quiet and restful, eS ars 
| leads directly underthe centre of the dwelling. placid and peaceful, the Bee hae meen, \ 
This is so low that we had to stoop and tain peaks towering one apoye’s is ot Sd 
‘often creep in entering, At the end of the if rising for precedence, a rans ee a 
| hall, directly overhead, is a_ hole about coursing down the mountainside ant eee 
| eighteen inches in diameter. This is the ling its waters with the great deep, pare a: 
Prieance to the dwelling above. | life visible upon land or te ee rat Re 
Frequently in summer these ee ee Bi waite Gor. reigned, silence 
to live in. The people then erect ) salen o ; f | 
| ee house upon the ono the winter Mr. Duncan broke Le impressive fee id 
one by telling his people, in ney ong ue 4 
The summer house consists of walrus hides of his absence, and what he "8 reo q 
stretched over a wooden frame, making a plished for them. Be then ee eee ed | 
room from ten to fifteen feet square. missioner Dawson, lesa ie” < Mr. Daw | 
These summer houses are guyed to rocks ucational Bureau at Was gy. creamed 
with raw hide ropes to prevent them from son, a tall, venerable man 0 i ‘er Deel im) 
being blown off into the sea. from among us and assure 5% fr tection (it 
Across the ravine from the v and the representative Indians the protec: { 
= of the American flag, which they were soon |= 
| base of the perpendicular sides of the island to have raised above them, the protection of 
‘is a cave, into the mouth of which the surf the American Government, and the promise | 
[roars and dashes. At the back of the cave of educational assistance. Mr. Dawson's 
‘is a bank of perpetual snow. From the side| remarks were followed by a sacred song in |} 
of the mountain above there is a perpendicu- their native tongue, ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” The § 
lar shaft from eighty to one hundred feet) singing was so sweet and plaintive that the | 
deep leading down into the cave. This cave 
is the store-house of the whole village. Wal- tears oe 
rus and seal meat is dropped down the A prayer from Dr. Fraser, San Cea. 
shaft, and then stored away in rooms ex- Cal., ascended as sweet Apes. an a i \ 
-cavated in the snow. As the temperature ¢V¢Ty heart. Passengers sang ‘‘All Hai ; 1 
never rises above freezing point in the cave, Power of Jesus Name, and Ge eel 
| meat so stored soon freezes and keeps in- by many of the younger indlan VOICes. s 
_ definitely. Dr. Fraser pronounced the benediction, two 
_ The women gain entrance to their store- American flags began to ascend the pole 
house by letting themselves down the shaft above the other; at the same moment cpa 
hand-over-hand along a raw hide rope. came.a gun salute from the Sa : a 
Captain Healy had a census taken, with con, the effect of which was heig ae Rae 
the following result : total population, 200, intensified as it came back to us echoed an 
of whom 78 were under 21 years of age. _re-echoed. ae 
Rey. SHetpon Jackson, D.D. As the last echo died into silence the flags 
* ynfolded and floated triumphantly in the 
breeze. 
Mr. Duncan then announced that the 
Chief, Daniel Wa-ash-kim-ack-kem—grand- 
father of the berry eater—would like to speak 
| DEDICATION OF MET-LA-KAHT-LA. to us. An aged man stepped forth and 
| _ spoke in his native tongue, his words being 
[2 is with pleasure that I look backward to interpreted by Mr. Duncan as follows: ay 
| £ August 6th, 1887, and relate the events I ‘‘ Chiefs, I have a few words to utter to le 
witnessed Sunday afternoon on Annette Is- ou know what our hearts are saying. 
‘land, Alaska, It was my good fortune to be The God of Heaven is looking at our 
PESO MEST SSIS ORO UNS Ea eae doings to-day. You have stretched ; 
con,” en route to that wonderful country, and out your hands to the Isim-she-ans, 
to have for travelling companions some sixty your act is a Christian act. We 
cultivated, intelligent passengers, among have long been knocking at another's 
whom was William Duncan, who had be- door, but we were refused . entrance, 
oe work alnona, the and the door had been closed against 
Indians of British Columbia. Mr. Duncan 
left British Columbia from causes already 


Duncan standing midway between the tw 
|parties. It was four o’clock in the afternoon ; 


illage, at the 


flowed with the melody of the music. 


i 


‘ 
. 


warm spot that glowed in our 
hearts, andthe moisture that suf- a | 
fused our eyes. Is it worth while trying to 
redeem the Alaskan? Let that evening at the 
Mission answer the question.” 


THE CAVE-DWELLERS OF 
ASIA, 


ae Behring Sea, between Asia and America 
is King’s Island, a great mass of basalt 
rock, about a mile in length and rising 
from the sea with perpendicular sides from 
700 to 1,000 feet above the water, except 
on the south side, where the wall is broken 
by a very steep ravine filled with loose rock. 
| On the west side of this is the village of 
}Ouk-i-vak, which consists of some forty 
“|dwellings or underground houses, partly | 
lexcavated into the side of the hill and built | 


_might enjoy freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own conscience, 


| protection of the American flag. 


us. You have risen up and opened 
your door to bid us welcome. What 
made known to the general public, with can our hearts say to this but that 
eight hundred of his people, and settled in 
Annette Island in Alaska, now known as 


we are thankful and happy. The 
. work of the Christian is never lost ; 
Met-la-kaht-la, in order that his people 


your work will not be lost to you ; it 
will live and you will find it. We 
are only a few here to-day who have 
been made happy by your words 
to us, but when your words reach our , 
people how much more joy will be 


and to make for themselves homes under the 


We sighted the sandy, sloping, crescent- 


shaped beach Sunday afternoon. As we occasioned. * * * Our hearts, @ 
neared the island, Captain Hunter hoisted though often troubled, have not faint- © 
his colors, literally trimming the vessel until | ed. We have trusted in God and He 
she seemed a floating mass of red, white and | has helped us. We are now able to | 
| blue. We anchored some distance from the sleep in peace. Our confidence is 
shore, the life boats were lowered, and the restored. God has given us strength 
passengers were courteously rowed ashore by to reach this place of security and 7 
, Captain Hunter’s gallant crew. freedom. We again salute you from fj 
ae Mr. Duncan had planned a dedicatory ser- our hearts. I have no more to 
vice. Some of his people were already there, man . 
ready to greet us. Mr. Duncan arranged the Ne PiePconélusion of the service | 
Indians on a prominent point, and near a flag- | the passengers dispersed, until the 7 
staff, which had been planted on a conspicu- shrill whistle summoned us back to § 
ous spot, the passengers and officers of the the steamer to pursue our delightful h 
steamer were grouped near the Indians, Mr. [ journey northward in this wonderland. i 
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) “‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
i Mrs. Poorse A. Vary. 


WORTH WHILE. 


NE of our workers at Sitka makes a 
strong plea for the salvation of Alaskan 

girls : 
“To take a girl from a heathen home 


Dring. 


—- 


}rented out to a life of sin—or tortured to 
death as a witch—to take an immortal being 
an from such surroundings and train her to be- 
)} come clean and pure and gentle and indus- 
| trious—to lead such an one unto Jesus is a 
\ work which angels might envy. This service 
} can be performed by anyone who will take a 
VW scholarship in the Industrial Training School 
}) at Sitka,” | 


ae 


a 


en Naat 
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i} BRIEF NOTES ON ALASKAN | 


aad 

' 
) Juneau: This is the largest settlement in 
» Alaska. The Willard Home is located here, 
and is always full to overflowing with boys 
and girls who, rescued from heathenism, are 
being trained for lives of Christian useful- 
ness. ‘The only limit to this work is the size 
of the building. The facilities for an in- 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 


dpe sett rw lian > 


trust, may be soon supplied. 
In addition to the Home there is a native 
' church, with a growing membership. ‘The 


_ missionary who labors among the white peo- 
| ple who have congregated here. The work 
_ among the natives is under the care of Mr. 
/ and Mrs. Eugene Willard, who have labored 
' with most unselfish devotion for the eleva- 
» tion of the Alaskans. 
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der the care o 


‘where she is liable to be sold as a slave— | 


| Mrs. A. E. Austin, Miss A. R. Kelsey, Mrs. M. 


creased work are greatly needed, and, we. 


Board of Home Missions also sustains a | 


Sitka: The Sitka Industrial Training | 
School has already sent out many well | 
equipped young men and women who are a | 
credit to their instructors and a power for | 

| good among their own people. Mr. W. A. 
Kelly, after long continued and arduous ser- | 
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f the Rev. Mr. Gould and is a | 
cheering center of light. 

Fort Wrangle: Beside the work which 
the Rev. Mr. McKay is doing’as pastor of 
the native church, arrangements have been 
made to receive a limited number of girls 
into their home by Mr. and Mrs. McKay, 
| where they will receive careful training. It» 
is hoped that much good will result. A 

Christian physician has recently gone to Fort 
Wrangel through means specially donated 
for this purpose by friends of the work. 


y 


Pont Barrow: This is our new and 
| northernmost mission, being within but a few | 
hundred miles of the North Pole. At this | 
| far away and desolate station our missionary 
| toils in the midst of Arctic cold, com- 
| pletely isolated from the outside world, 
striving to ameliorate the condition of the 
wretched natives. 


yey — 


; OUR WORKERS IN ALASKA. 


| SrrKa.—Prof. Alfred Docking, Mrs. Alfred Dock-| 
ing; Dr.Clarence Thwing, Mrs. Clarence Thwing ; 
(ey 
DeVore, Miss Fannie Willard, Mrs. Charles Overend, 
Mrs. Tillie Paul, Mrs. Margaret A. Saxman, Miss 
M. Brady, Mr. J. A. Shields, Mr. A. T. Simpson, 
| Mrs. A. T. Simpson, Mr. John Gamble, Mr. E. Stru- 
| ven, Mr. W. Wells. 
JacKkson.—Mrs. A. R. McFarland, Mrs. R. R.} 
Gould, Miss C. Baker. 


Hoonau.—Mrs. J. McFarland. 


JuNnEAU.—Mrs. E. S. Willard, Miss Jennie Dun- 
| bar. 


Pr. BARROW.—Mr. L. Stevenson. 
| Fr. WRANGEL.—Mrs. McKay. 


WORK OF OTHER CHURCHES IN ALA 
(Notes furnished by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D| 


| __ Baptist: The Woman's American Baptist 

Home Mission Society have decided to es- 
_ tablish an orphanage in the Kadiak District. | 
_ It will probably be located on Wood Island, | 
_ which is close to St. Paul Village. 


Methodist: The Woman’s Home Mission | 
Society of the Methodist church recently 
voted the sum of $10,000 to erect a Home 
and Orphanage at Unalaska, on the Aleutian 
Islands. In April, Mrs. L. H. Dagget of 
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miles alone to join Rev. Mr. Lydell of the 
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_ vice, has resigned the position of Superintend- 
# ent on account of impaired health, and has 
been succeeded by Mr. Alfred Docking, who 


school for Choctaw boys in Indian Territory, 
and whose wide and successful experience 
fits him in a remarkable manner for this re- 
sponsible position. The two hospitals—one 
for boys, the other for girls—are important 
and beneficent factors in the work. 
cal industries and mechanical trades are 
taught in the school, and suitable shops for 
this purpose have been erected. The plant 
is pronounced a fine one, and if the addition 
of some needed facilities and improvements 


can be secured, the school promises to enter 

on a greatly enlarged career of usefulness. 
The native church, under Rev. Mr. Aus- 

tin, numbers over three hundred members. 


‘ 

| oonah: The large attendance at the 

| mission school has been a marked feature of 

4 this work from its inception. The station is 

) not easily reached, and the lives of our mis- 
sionaries are peculiarly lonely. Their hearts 
have been cheered by the organization of a 
native church. A comfortable and suitable 

) school building will soon be erected. 


| Jackson: The home for girls is a very 

helpful institution, and in the new and com- 
' modious building which takes the place of 
» the temporary shelter, its usefulness will be 
f£reatly increased. The native church is un- 


ts 


was for three years in charge of our large | 


Practi- | 


Boston, in charge of the Alaska Bureau of 


_ the Society, will proceed to Alaska and su- 
| perintend the erection of the building. 

_ The Home, containing nineteen girls, is 
now carried on in a small rented building 
_ and is in the charge of Prof. and Mrs. John 
A. Tuck. 


Episcopal: Christ Church Mission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Board at Auvik 
had six boys during the year at their Home| 
at that place. 

The station established by the Church. 


Missionary of England, at the junction of 
the Yukon and Tanana rivers, was trans- 
ferred to the Episcopalians of the United 
| States and occupied by Rev. J. L. Prevost. 
Dr. John B. Driggs, who was stationed at 
| Point Hope, north of the Arctic Circle, re- 
_ ports every child between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years in the village as present at 


school, except three girls who were married. "4 


One night a white polar bear scenting the 
provisions in the house tried to force open a 
window shutter in order to gain an entrance. 


Swedish Evangelical: This Society has 
greatly strengthened its two missions, send-. 
ing Mr. David Johnson and Miss Hannah 
Swenson to Unalaklik on the northeastern 
shore of Behring Sea, and Misses Anna Carl- 
son, Selma Peterson and Agnes Wallin to 
Yakutat at the base of Mt. Saint Elias. 

Miss Wallin was from Tankaping, Sweden, 
and had made a journe _of nine thousand J 
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language of the Alaskans. 


Svar, a little paper published at our Sitka 
* te a oo nm 


mission, to whom she was married on the 


18th of May. A large substantial house has | 
Eight boys and six girls have | 


been erected. 
been received into the Home, and sixty into 
the day school. During the winter the 
church attendance numbered two hundred 
and fifty. 


Congregational: In 1890 a station was es- 
tablished at Kingegan, a large Esquimaux 
village at Cape Prince of Wales, Behring 
Straits, with Messrs. H. R. Thornton and 
W. T. Lopp as teachers. The interest man- 
ifested by the children in the school was 
wonderful, the enrollment being 304. The 
average daily attendance for the last seven 
months of school was 146, and the average 
daily attendance for the whole session of 
nine months was 105. 


The Friends: 
Home containing fifteen children, at Doug- 
lass Island. Mr. and Mrs. Silas Moore, 
through whose energy and consecration the 
work has been carried on, have resigned, the 
resignation to take effect this coming summer. 


Church of England: The Church Mission- | 


ary Society has maintained three stations in 
or on the edge of Alaska. 
The one at Nuklukahyet, in charge of 


The Friends have a small | 


Rev. and Mrs. T. H. Canham, has been | 


transferred to 
church. 


Rev. and Mrs. Canham next summer will 


the American Episcopal 


go up the Yukon river and take charge of 


the station at Buxton. Last summer the 
Rey. J. W. Ellington, in charge at Buxton, 
became insane and was returned to his 
friends in England.’ 


The station at Rampart House on Porcu- | 


pine river, being found by recent surveys to 
be twenty miles within Alaska, was removed 
over the line, the buildings being taken 
down, transported and rebuilt at the new 
station. 


Reformed Episcopalians: The Reformed 
Episcopalians last summer erected mis- 
sion buildings upon St. Lawrence Island. 
but have since decided not to go forward 
with the work. 

It is expected that the buildings will be 
transferred to some other church. 


Moravians: At Carmel, a new building has 
been erected capable of accommodating fifty 
home pupils. The opposition of the Greek 
priest continues, the children being fright- 
ened from attending school. 

At Bethel, Mr. Killbuck has been waited 
upon by delegations from nineteen villages 
in the valley of the Kuskokwin, asking that 


‘*God-houses” may be built in their respec- | 


tive villages. 


These missions were greatly cheered by an | 


official visit from Bishop Bachman of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., which has resulted in the de- 
cision to establish a third mission in that 
section. 


Roman Catholics: The Roman Catholics 
have mission stations at Koskorifsky and 
Nulato in the Yukon Valley, at Cape Van 
Couver on the coast, and at Juneau and 
Sitka in southeast Alaska. 

During the summer Father Barnum and 


; ; three sisters were sent to the Yukon stations, 


SOME FUNNY MISTAKES. 


O doubt we should make very absurd 
blunders were we trying to master the 
Here are some 


4 
; 


musing mistakes of the Alaskan boys and | — 


irls, which we have gleamed from the Worth 
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ission schoo. 
A young girl was speaking of the first fall 
of snow and used this expression: ‘‘ This 
was the first time that the snow rained.” 
Some of the boys suspected one of their 
number of informing the teacher of their 
pranks. Gettin, intoa quarrel, and desiring 
to accuse him of being a tale bearer one of 
them called out, ‘‘ You are a telegraph.” 
Two of the new boys were discovered in a 
belligerent attitude. I think that blows had 
been indulged in, which lose nothing of 


‘their force or persuasive eloquence when 
administered by a stout Alaskan youth. In- 
quiry disclosed the startling fact that one had 
been guilty of the crime of calling his com- 
panion a ‘‘gentleman,’’—an insult to his 
‘honor which a good pummeling could alone 
wipe out. An explanation to the irate youth 
made him forgiving, and a reign of amiabil- 
‘ity ensued which is still undisturbed. 

On one of its trips the steamer brought 
/some fresh vegetables and fruits, and some 
one gave one of the younger boys a banana 
with a feeling that it would make the little 
_ boy very happy indeed. When the little boy 
/ was next seen his mouth was very much dis- 
tended by his heroic endeavors to reduce 
the rind to an edible substance. This seem- 
ed more than the young jaws could manage, 


¥ 
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‘‘Is it good?” was asked. ‘Not very 
‘much good,’’came in asmothered tone; ‘‘I 
not like it plenty ; it too hard.” 

The urchin soon gave an unqualified state- 
‘ment of the merits of bananas after the 
‘‘hard ” was removed. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS OF ALASKANS, 


THE unwritten laws of the Alaskans are 
seldom broken. They never steal from 
_a guest, and never steal from one of their 
own totem. An unguarded camp or an un- 
| guarded house issacredly respected. Though 
_they may be used temporarily nothing will 
be destroyed or misappropriated unless im- 
pelled by want. It isan old-time custom to 
_ “cache” their surplus of blankets and goods. 

For instance, a family will build a mound- 

hut or log cabin some distance from their 
_ dwelling house, in which they store their 
blankets and provisions, where they some- 
| times remain for years, and no native would 
| think of stealing from this ‘‘ cache.” Again, 
| wood may be corded by the sea shore or in 
| the wilderness, and no one will molest it. 
A deer may be left hanging on a tree out of 
reach of flesh eating animals, and no stray 
_ hunter will touch it. Whenever there are in- 


_ dications that a man will return for his pos- 
sessions the same will not be molested. 

Could as much be said of the white man? 
—WNorth Star. 


A TRANSFORMATION, 


__ A MET-LA-KAHT-LA boy in the Sitka 
School, wrote thus of its infiuence : 

“That which is told is not worth as much 
as that which is seen. It would be a sympa- 
thetic sight to those interested in us to see 

the manners of the boys and girls in school. 
Ignorance once ruled their minds ; forgetful- 
‘ness possessed their brains; do-as-I-please 
/commanded their heads; carelessness fastened 
to their hands; to violate the rules, their 
|Coats ; to incline to temptation and commit 
\sin, their shoes. All these habitsand many 
others are one by one broken off by firm, 
heavenly and wordly teachings of the school.” 


LANGUAGE or SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 


TuE natives of Southeastern Alaska be- 
long to the Thlinket group, and all the 
tribes speak one and the same language, ex- 
Wicept the Hydahs, on the southern part of 
Prince of Wales Island. The language is 


unwritten. sa 
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One of our most indefatigable mission- 
aries is the writer of the ‘‘Yahk, or Adrift 


in Alaska,” begun in this number. It will 


| add to the interest of this sketch to learn that 


itis largely a narrative of fact. Mrs. Wil- 
_lard now expects to spend a year in the East 
| for medical care, and to regain strength for 
further service. She will be warmly wel- 
|comed by many who have learned to love 
_ her for her work’s sake. 


One of our former pupils in the Sitka 
school spent a few weeks among the 
natives of some of the more remote settle- 
ments, and thus expresses himself: 

“Ah! what a grand work to leave one’s 
all and attempt to feed the Master’s flock in 
the far dark regions! God will reward such. 
And what a blessing it is when a boy or girl 
who has been trained in the way of truth and 
light, goes among his or her people and un- 
furls the banner of righteousness among 
them |!” 
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KILLING 
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| Open-Sea Hunters. 


Wounded to Get One. 


in the North Pacific. 


Behring Sea Dispute, 


Official Correspondence, 


[YROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 


“Chilian war” being settled, to the great 
physical and mental comfort of the good 
people of our Union, the attention of the 
public is now. to bo Ypeedity drawn upon 


it is about the most mixed up and-muddled 
combination of politics, natural history, in- 
ternational law and ‘business’ of the 
Elkins order with “diplomacy,” that the 


| closed, or are likely to embrace again. 


| now for a final settlement, a recapitulation, 


| asitis called, and what was done so suc. 


any settlement upto date, is in order 


Pribyloy islands of Bahring sea avast fur 


stood in all of its details ever since 1872 by 


pS and illustrations, based upon 


72-76, inclusive, was widely 


| 


THILLING THE FUR SEAL. 
| Beaten Merete! : 


sb ty 2872 
| Destructive Work of 


|Five Animals Killed or 


| The Necessity of Protection 


| A Review of the Mixed up 


- || sealing business and bitterly opposed tothe — 


Seizures and Protests and 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb, 1, 1892. ‘The | ter?” That he was “still awaiting full and |. 
that Behring sea dispute, and, up to date, | 


records of our state department have dis- | 
\} his colleague, the attorney-general. 


In order that this sadly botched affair | 
| may be better understood, as it comes up | 
briefly, of what it arose over, the “dispute” | 
| cessfully by our diplomats as to prevent. 


. In the first place the fact that on the | 


sea rookery existed, owned and controlled | 
by our government, has been’ well under. 


the public at home and abroad. Elliott’s 
(of the seal islands of Alaska. | 


‘SJong personal residence on the | “woul 


home and abroad. In thié | 


and estimated that outside of these 
classes at least 1,200,000 non-breeding seals 
| “hauled. out,” chiefly males under 5 years, 
down to 1 year of age, which were not per- 
| mitted to gointo the breeding grounds by 
| the older and stronger males; making in 
| this calculation for 1872 a total of some 
| 4,200,000 fur seals, dld and young, that 
| were then upon the Pribylov grounds, i 
During the period of Mr. Elliott’s work in 
| 1872-74. there was no attempt made, or 
| suggestion even, of pelagic or ‘open water 
| fur sealing by white men; the only effort 
| then made in. that line was the work of a 
few Makah Indians off the entrance to — 
| Fuca straits and the west coast of Van- ~ 
.couver island, \ be jit 
|. Mr. Elliott, finding no fault. with Bey 
operations on the islands in 1872, and, hav- — 
ing no knowledge of pelagic sealing, other — 
than that just specitied, reported that as _ 
|| matters were being conducted the fur seal — 
herd was well protected, and that it would. — 
yield an everlasting revenue tothe goy- 


ernment if so protected and managed in 
the future. _ 

In 1884 a little cloud appeared on the | 
horizon. Two or three American schooners 
lay off five or six miles from = 

The Gehring Sea Rookeries, 
and deliberately shot fur seals in the water; 
this excited the treasury agents, who re- 
ported the affair, and in 1885 they boarded 
and seized one of the pelagic sealers; that 
stirred up a great bre®ze among the lawyers | 
as to the jurisdiction of Uncle Sam in the 


open wators of Behring sea. That an Amer- 
1can yessel could be seized anywhere by an 
American cruiser was agreed upon; put ibs 
was warmly assérted that a British 
schooner could not be taken on the high 
seas by.one of our cruisers, and therefore, 
as Belirings sea was not a mare clausum, 
_British vesseis could hunt fur seals with 
impunity in its waters as long as they kept 
out at sea beyond the “three-mile limit” of 
marine jurisdiction, 

Thereupon three British schooners—the 
Caroline, the Thornton and the Onward— 
sailed out from Victoria in 1886, lowered 
their boats during July in Behring sea 30 
and 60 miles at sea from the nearest land, 
and proceeded to shoot fur seals in: the 
most orthodox fashion of pelagic sealing. | 
Whereupon the United States revenne 


| 


i marine cutter Corwin, Capt. E. A. Abbey, 


seized them, took the vessels into Ouna- } 
laska harbor, and beached them there, | 
and: carried their cargoes and crews to | 
Sitka, where, Aug. 30, the United States 
Ce Nig court affirmed the legality of that 
action. 

Great was the commotion in Canada, and 
this “insult” to the British flag was aa 
exploited. The American interests whic 
were in full sympathy with the pelagic 


snenopoly on the islands joined in the up- 
roar and egged the Canadians on. John 
Bull, being thus duly stirred up, addressed 
Uncle Sam Oct. 30, 1886, through Earl | 
Iddeslelgh, a pointed protest against this 
seizure of those British sealers and made a 
demand for reparation, etc. — 

For this demand Secretary Bayard, unser 
date of Nov. 12, 1886, declared his great 
sorrow at not having heard from the court 
at Sitka up to date, and until he did hear 
how could he reply to the noble earl’s let- | 


authentic reports of the judicial trial and 
judgment in the cases of the seizures re- 
erred to.” ; 

Time roled on, no answer from Bayard, 
and British vessels again fitting out for 
Behring sea; so, again the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh, under date of Jan. 9, 1887, addressed 
Bayard in pointed inquiry, whether or no 
Uncle Sam intended to seize British ships 

in the high waters of Behring sea during 
the coming season. Tothis Bayard, under 
date of Jan. 12, 1887, declared that, he had 
not heard a word from that judicial court 
at Sitka yet} so sorry, but would hurry up 


To make a long story short, this farce 
went on in this way all through the season 
of 1887 until definite news reached John 
Bull in August that once more several 
British schooners were seized by the 
United States Revenue Marine Cutters 
in the open waters of Behring sea; and, 
again, Bayard was entirely. ignorant of 
what had taken place, and it finally ended, 
insofar as Bayard was concerned, in no 
seizures being made during the season of 
1888, and an attempt by Bayard to ret an 
international close time agreement for tho 


protection of our fur sea! herd in Behring sea. 
Bayara early rejected the mare clausum 
idea, and, had it not been for the Murchi- 
son-West difficulty, the arran ement 
plenned between Bayard and Salisbury 
dhaye been perfected before the ex- 
piration of the Cleveland administration, 
With the significant failure, however. of 
; to protect the fur seal herd outside 
ng sea; because, at this period o; 
ty. it was unanimously decla 
o shun pelagic seal er out o 


taken ‘their 
chance of a seal’s 
‘ pin up erithaiy range. The animals, 


, only appear on the surface at 


necessary for breathing, take a 


Rings look around and imme- 


diye again toswim and‘ fish. They 
their swimming and fishing under water. 


sane HOW THEY ARE SHOT. 
Whe the hunter sees a head pop up, if he is 
ai k enough, he may haye time to aim and 


before the seal has taken an instantaneous’ 


yof him and dived. Usually, when the 
al comes up close alongside the boat, its 
Henk isso great that it disappears too sud- 
‘tor a shot, but if it pops up at a distance 

ty or one hundred yards perhaps it may 

: ees or three seconds and afford an 
Aarti to the marksman. At best the aim 


necessarily very uncertain, inasmuch as both | 


boa and co are tossing about in the lumpy 


; “APTER THE PREY Is HIT. 
matter whether itis hit or not the geal 
a Ne If killed outright it 


2 the ‘spot where the carcass went under 
so direct the boat as to get there 
ly enough he may be able to see the 


y of the animal going down in the crystal- | 


r water. In that case he whips out his gaff 
: le and fishes it up. To succeed in this, how- 
r, he must arrive in time at the exact point 


ere the game sank, since it is only from just | 


2 ov ‘that it will be visible through the choppy 


skiff is rowed fifty yards. 
finding the prey after it is hit 

nin shooting it. Supposing that the seal is 
htly or mortally wounded it dives and 

ms away, in most cases to perish later, If 

er y stunned, it founders about on the sur- 

= 08 nd is easily taken; but thatseldom occurs, 
; 2 ‘rom this brief description some notion can be 


| HEADING OFF THE HERD. 
tice days the herd thus intercepted 


of seals” are seen popping up inthe water. 
ye the unfortunate beasts at length made 
rescape from this predatory vessel? .By 
means. She simply spreads her canvas to 
the breeze, bails 60 or 100 miles, overhauls the 
als and proceeds as before. So itcontinues 
after week, month after month, until 

aye been pursued to Bering sea, into 

ich some bold poachers follow them, lying 
the Pribyloy Islands in the fog which hardly 
er lifts and shooting the breeding mothers 
venture oft into the ocean. In 1886 there 
sre seven yesiiels engaged in the sealing in- 
istry on the northwest, coast. There were 
enty-two in 1887, thirty-three in 1889, forty- 
. in 1890, and one hundred and ten 
mer. This year there wil be about 
oe in the business. 


re than 2,000 Canadian, American, 


: discriminate Giskighter of this herd of 
aable creatures, which are today almost 90 

recent. females. They are at this writing 

ssing up the coast by Vancouver's Island. 
those. which are now being killed 80 per 
are fer with unborn young. 


hal ae NG gee ANDS. 


Enh ‘The pups ¢ are all born by Taly 20, 

in to November.10 the mother seals are 
hee oing out to the ocean fishing banks 
see nurse their offspring at inter- 

| pa one to four days, and travel in 
roh of fish 50 to 300 miles away from the 
slands. he fleet, entering Bering seain July, 
d draw a cordon around the islands, prac- 
ically annihilate all the mothers before the 
elpless young are weaned in November, and 


eave the infant seals to starve by myriads on || 


rocks. While not literally exterminating 
species the result of this, it is argued, 


uld be to destroy the sealing industry for- | 


ever. True, the pelagic sealers would ruin 
eir own business, but they belong to a class 
people who care only for today and do not 

look forward to the morrow, 

Phe | IF LORD SALISBURY COULD STE 

one of these Canadian sealers thrust his gaff- 

hook into the carcass of a nursing female seal 

“I and drag the body over the gunwale into the 

: > Bast, if, as this ruthless Seat pver cuts the 


urt on which a poor ‘little family of baby 
als depend for sustenance, how quickly would 
ery shame upon such beastly, barbarous 
tehery! How long would it be before he 
‘an agreement ith the United States for 
penuon. of the perneanied creatures? 


| which they doubtless 


, which show nota bubble fora guide. A | pee 


‘seal will sink from six to ten feet while a} 
There is more’| 


| these 


ja small 


always 


| and 


the speett whic have | 

the water as to re h 

siderable period, ind 

sound naps on the ocean pillow 

their backs at the surface with only th 

and “heels” showing. Thus rocked in t 
cradle of the deep. ‘they peacefully x p 
doubtlessly enjoying pleasant dreams, whi 


‘the sayage in his canoe approaches silently | 
When within striking dis- | 


from the leeward.. 
tairee the hunter drives a toggle-headed spear 
into the unconscious animal, drags the prey 
up tothe boat and knocks it on the head, This 
method of slaughter, though not less indis- 
criminate than that adopted by the white men, 
has the adyantage that no seal that is etruck i is 
lost. 
ONLY THE PRIBYLOY SEALS. 


The pelagic sealers have asserted that the 
breed of seals hunted off the Straits of Fuca 


and Vancouver’s Island is not the same as that 
of the Pribyloy Islands, and that the Alaskan, 
seals frequent more or less the Russian seal 
islands on the other side of Bering sea, seals 
from the latter, known as the Commander 
Islands, sometimes joining the Pribylov herd, 
Asa matter of fact, every seal which journeys 
through the eastern waters of the north Paciiic 
was born and bred on the Pribylovy Islands. 
Never within historic times have the animals 
composing the Pribylov herd ‘‘hauled out’’ to 
breed anywhere else than on these islands, 
selected because 
they were uninhabited, not being discovered 
until 1786, while the mainland and 
islands of the Aleutian chain were 
overrun very anciently by savage man. That 
no Russian seal was ever taken on the Pribylov 
Islands, or vice versa, is proved by the records 
of market sales of the skinsin London. The 
Russian pelts are readily distinguishable from 
the Alaskan, being much lighter in color. Pre- 
sumably the warmer water about the Com- 

wander Islands, the temperature being about 


| ten degrees higher, has made the difference in 
| the course of generations. 
are only worth about half as much as the 


The Russian ‘skins 


Alaskan. 
THE COMMANDER ISLANDS SEALS. 

The herd which breeds upon the Commander 
Islands is aboutas large numerically as the 
Fribyloy herd at present, comprising some- 
what less than 1,000,000 individuals. It spends 
the winter in the Japan sea and in the neigh 
borhood of the Kurile Islands, Thus far it ha- 
not been attacked to any extent by pelagic 
sealers, simply because their attention has 
been centered upon the more valuable Alaskan 
animals. However, as soon ag the Pribylov 
herd has been wiped out, the Russian seals 
will be attacked. Russia claims no jurisdiction 

over Bering sea beyond three miles from shore, 
and she can only save her seals by joiving the 
United States and Great Britain in the inter- 
national agreement which constitutes the 
only hope for the preservation of 
useful creatures. It a ten-mile 
or thirty-mile zone of protection can be estab- 
lished, there is no reason why a zone of 800 or 


/ 500 miles should not be maintained. Such an 


| agreement once made, the seals would be s¢ ie 
All of these |) g5 i unea 


Some notion of the rapidity with which they 
are being exterminated can be got from the 
report of United States Commissioner Elliott, 
who in 1874 counted 3,000,000 seals on the 
Pribyloy Islands. In 1890 he found there only 
959,000 old and young. In:1874 there were 
i; 200, 000 ‘‘bachelor seals’’—males under six 
years old, which are not allowed by the bulls to 
come upon the breeding rocks. A liberal esti- 
mate in 1890 placed the number of bachelors at 
100,000. 
THE LIFE OF A SEAL HUNTER 

ig as dangerous and exposed a calling as human 
ingenuity has ever devised. In the north Pa- 
citic the skies are nearly always overcast and 
gales blow continually. Fogssettle down with- 
outa moments warning, not to rise again, 
perhaps, for days or weeks. Yet from the 
deck of a schooner two men will launch 
dory, with only a keg of water 
and a bag of hard tack, and pull out to 
windward into the ocean waste, 80. as to be just 
in sight of the vessel or within hailing dis- 
tance of a boat between themselyes and, the 


| vessel, taking their chances of getting back 


safely. Very often they are lost. Death in its 
most frightful form—from thirst—is the fate 
to be looked forward to as more 
than possible by the pelagic sealer. The 
fog suddenly descends like a curtain, 
impenetrable to the strained vision; 
the answering hail comes not. It is the old 
story, so oft repeated. Two human beings 
adrift in a skiff, lost in a desert of stormy 
waters. No hope that is worth mentioning ex- 
ists for them. What use to row when all is 
blindness and there isno guide to steer by. 
Days of agony on short allowance of water, 
then madness and finally — 


THE BLIGHT REWARD., 
But why pursue the horror further. No one 
who hag never sailed upon those wind- -swept 
seas nor stared into igh 


_| realize the ri 


pa r the 
al skilled, and $4. for the 


the vessel provides ammunitic 
their own spears | and canoes 
same prices for skins as the white 
not secure so many. 
When the skins haye been fetched 
they are rubbed with plenty of salt to pres 
them. Enough of the fatis left upon the 
hold the salt. ‘This fat has an extraordinarily | 


damp - 


offensive odor. The smell is not only disagree- 
able, but it has a certain sickening quality 
which turns the stomach of any one who is not 
accustomed to it. When the oificers of the 
‘revenue marine board a sailing schooner their 
\ first proceeding is almozt invariably. to go to 
the rail of the vessel and relinquish whatever | 
they have eaten recently with an abandon 
which appears to signify that they have no) 
further use for it Where ens | 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION. | 


—_ 


Considerabla space is devoted by 
Commissioner of Education Wm. F. 
Haris in his report on education in 
Alaska. After enumerating the tnem- 
bers of the school committees at Sitka, 
| Juneau, Douglas, Wrangell, Jackson | 
(Howcan), Metlakahtla, Kadiak, Unga 
and Unalaska, the Commissioner states | 
‘that it was also deemed advisable to} 
secure the services of Governor Lyman 
E. Knapp and Judge John 8S. Bugbee 
as Counselors of the Bureau of Educa- | 
tion in, matters pertaining to education 
in Alaska. | yy 

- The Territory has been divi 
ieee school districts: the Sitka dis- 
trict, comprising | all : Southeastern. 
Alaska, with an area of 28, 980, quare 
‘miles ; the Kadiak district, com, 
the region of Mount Saint Eli is 
_ ward to Zakharoff Bay, with an area. | 

of 70,884 square miles; the Ui 
district, ‘comprising ithe! regi from 
Zakharoff Bay westward to the nd of 
the Aleutian Islands and nor 
to the Arctic Ocean, with an 
431,545 square miles—the 
district in the: world. 


In the Kadiaks id Urialsska catriet, 
“aeth the schools become more numer- 
, ous and the méans of communication 


more frequent, Dr. Sheldon Jacksong 


to whom is given’ the personal charge 
and supervision of the Alaska school 
system, will perform the duties of, dis- 
trict superintendent. 
Owing to the growth of the work, it 
was deemed advisable to employ at 


' the Bureau of Education, a person to 


fe known as the Assistant Agent, 
whose duties should be, under the di- 
rection of the General Agent, to at- 
tend to the Alaska correspondence, to 
take eare of the Alaska files, to keep 
the accounts with the Alaska school 
fund. and to prepare Alaska papers, 
‘vouchers, ete., for submission to the 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
William Hamilton was appointed to 
this position, 

In the extension of the school 
system over all Alaska, schools have 
been established at Point Barrow, 
Point Hope and Cape Prince of Wales, 
the three principal villages on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska. The policy of 


making contracts with missionary as- | 


sociations for the conduet of schools in 
the Unalaska district, of which the 
aforementioned schools form a_ part, 
has been inaugurated on account of 
the great distanee of this district from 
Washington, D. ©., portions of that | 


region having communication with | 


the outside world but once a year. In 
the schovuls referred to, the missionary 
societies share with the Government 
the expense and the responsibility. 


Through the courtesy of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury permission was) 


granted Dr. Sheiden Jacisson, the 


general agent, to accompany the Gov-!| 


ernment vessels on their annual cruise 
tothe Arctic. Aecordingiy, early in: 
May 1890, Dr. Jackson started for the } 
Aretic on the U. &. Revenue Cutter 
| Bear, Capt! M. A. Healy comnmand- 
er. On the 4th of July following, the 
Bear dropped anchor in the roadstead 
off the village of Kingegan, Cape 
Prinee of Wales. 


F at Chillkat, ARBPAive RPO? ie 


On the retubn of the General Agent | 
jin 1890, from his visit to Aretic Alaska, 
he urged upon the Conmissioner’s 
attention that the Eskimos inbabiting 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 
Bering Sea were in a starving con- 
dition, the whale and the walrus, their 
food for time immemorial, having been 
almost exterminated by the whalers, 
and recommended that steps be taken 
ito introduce into Alaska, in connection 
‘with the industrial schools, the domes- 
ticated, reindeer of Siberia. 

A report of this distressing condition 
was made tothe Secretary of the In- 
terior and brought to the attention of 
Congress, when a bill was introduced 
to secure an appropriation to be used 
in procuring for Arctic Alaska the 
domesticated reindeer of Siberia, both 
as an immediate means of relief to the 
famishing people and as a permanent 
food supply and remunerative indus- 
try for the future. This bill passed the 
Senate and was reported favorably by 
the Committee on Education of the| 
| House of Representatives, but failed to | 
be reached on the Calender of the 
| House, but a similar measure will be 
introduced during the present session 
of Congress. 

Tn the mean time, as the need of the 
i starving people was very urgent, and 
as it was important that a year should: 
}not be lost in making a commence- 
ment of this feature of the industrial | 
school work in that region, it was de-| 
| cided to attempt to obtain funds from | 
other sources. . Letters were according- 
ingly written to several oF the leading 
newspapers in New York, Boston, 
‘Philadelphia and Chicago, requesting 
their co-operation in securing funds 
for this purpose. In complianee with 
this request subscription lists ~were 
opened and more than $2,000 were se- 
cured. 

The money thus obtained was placed 
| at the disposal of this Bureau and have 
been used by the general agent, who 
\started in May to inspect the schools 
in Western and Arctic Alaska, in the 
ithe purchase and transportation of 
reindeer from Siberia’ to some central: 
point. in Alaska, from which they can | 
| be easily distributed to other sections 


: 


“Phat afternoon on the shores of |88 needed. In this undertaking be 


Bering Straits, with the snow-capped | 


“gmountains of Asia plainly visible in, 
the distanee, the 4th of July was cele- 
brated by the laying of the foundation | 
_ of the first public sehool building in 
| Arctic Alaska,” Upon its completion, 


‘the Bear hove anchor, sailed through 
‘Bering Strait into the Aretic Ocean 
‘and 200 miles to the northward 
dropped anchor under the light of the 
‘midnight sun at Point Hope. Here 


as at Cape Prince of Wales, Captain | 


Healy sent ashore all who could be 
spared to assist in the erection of the 
school building. After various de- 
/tentions caused by the great ice fields 
lof the Aretie, on July 31st the Bear 
arrived off Point Barrow. On _ the 
bleak extremity of the continent was 
lestablished probably the northern- 
| most school in the world, latitude 71° 
23’ north, longitude 156° 23” west. 
Within the last two years school-_ 
houses and. pon Foe aged com | 
bined, aye been t Kadiak, 
Kerivhe aa A FORE olbouses | 


has the hearty co-operation of Capt. 

M. A. Healy, of the Bear, whose as- 
sistance, by reason of his long ex- 
perience in those waters and his thor- 
ough knowledge ofthe native Alaskans, | 
is very valuable. 

The Commissioner further pleads 
for aun increase in the annual appro- 
| priation for the education of Calhiren 
iu Alaska. 

Tt is not only with the greatest care 
and economy that the expenditures 
have hitherto been kept within the) 
limits of the appropriation, and in 
order to extend the work during the 
coming school year it has been’ found 
necessary to make reductions in the 
amounts granted to the missionary | 
associations and in the salaries paid to 
the teachers of Government schools, 
who certainly deserve to be liberally | 
paid for their services and sacrifices.” 

Anannual inerease of $10,000, for 
ral years to come, of the appro- 
on for educational purposes in 
erritory, is deemed nevessary oe 
stelle 


a 


he C sioner, to render the’ 
‘schools now in existence more efi: sient, 
and to promote a gradual apd health- 

ful extension of the educational work. 

An estiniate of $60,000 for Alaska he 
schools, covering the next fiscal year, 

has accordingly been submitted by a 

| Harris. 

The statement is further made that 
during the year 1890—91 there were in 
Operation 13 day schools, with an en- 
rollment of #5 pupils, and 11 contraet 
schools, with J,106 pupils, making a 
total enrollment of 1,851. And in con- 
clusion the Commissioner pays a de- 
served tribute to the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the General Agent of Ed- 
ucation in Alaska, Rev, Sheldon Jaek- 
|son, £6 whom the continued success of 
the svhools in our Territory is jatgely 
due, 


THE URGENTLY NEEDED 
GOVERNMEN? TAANSPORTA- | 
TION STEAMER FOR S. E. 
ALASKA. ) 


A Bill has heen again introduced 


Jinto the U. S. Senate, a little over a 


month ago, to authorize the building | 


lof a stenm vessel for the use of the } 
Givil Goverment in Alaska, at a cost } 
not exceeding $50,000. In order to ' 


defeat the measure in the last Congress, 
a great deal of misrepresentation was | | 
made on. the subject. Such is \ 
much to be deplored, as the need of a| 
steam vessel, entirely under the control 
of.the civil officers of the Goverment, 
is only too patent for anyone familiar ; 
with the geography of this section and 
the means of transportation available 
here. The only goverment vessel 
constantly stationed in these waters is) 
the gunboat Pinta, belonging to the 
Navy. This vessel has duties of its i | 
own to perform here; and has no + | 
accommodations, besides for the officers 

and crew attached to the steamer, to! 
carry occasional | passengers. No 
government vessel, unless it be speci- | 
lally built for such a purpose, can be — 
made suitable for. the providing of 
immediately available transportation : 
for the civil arm of the Government. 

at a moderate annual outlay. The 
customs service not alone is in great 
need of having a vessel at its disposal 
atany time litre, but the judiciary 
branch is ofttimes equally in want of 
such an accommodation to investigate 
reported breaches of the law, ° trans- 
port of ‘court-officers, jurymen, 
prisoners ete. Thesemi-monthly mail 
steamers only offer inadequate means 

for such services, as they only follow 

an established route, from which they 
cannot deviate, and consequently leave’ 
many settlements entirely unprovided 

with communication. A boat as it is 

uow proprosed to build for the Govern- 
ment ix Alaska, [f manned by person- 

nel of the Revenue Marine Service, 
eould at any time be ready for duty at 

a comparatively small annual outlay, 

and greatly add to the efficacy of the 
exercise of governmental duties in this 
region. The following is considered 

by competent judges to be an adequate 
complement for such a_ vessel: for 
navigation, one Lieutenant as Captain, 
one boatswain, two able seamen, and 


‘engineering: department, ~one” nite 


‘ist, t remen, and: two native coal- 
hes¥er mess-men-.one cook and 
‘two servants. It is considered that 


| such en organization, subject to naval 
diseciplme, would be most: desirable to 
fearry out the duties of the vessel, as 
by these means the com plement of the 


=~ 99 (FO 


—_ 


shonld 
Tian organization, as above 


an armed force, if occasion 


isi) 


require it. 
suggested, should be decided upon, 


}who is the proper local disbursing 
officer in all matters relating to the 
| Revenne Marine Service. 


LORITA, AN ALASKAN MAIDEN. 
BY SUSIE C. CLARK. 


This novel, which has been dedicated 
f ito the Beek nai Tourists of June 1891, 
ens interwoven with, -quite a 
jromantic plot, a tourist’s reminis- 
“censes of asummer’s trip to Southeast- 
ern Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, 
and gives most glowing descriptions of 
the wonders of Nature, which the 
traveller beholds in the’ two regions 
justmentioned. Thepen pictures given 
by the author of the ‘Takou and Muir 
glaciers, our world famous Sitka Bay, 
with its quaint old town nestling at the 
foot of Mount Verstovia, and the 
impressions gathered along the entire 
route of the trip through Alaskan 
waters, form a pleasing theme, which 
it is well worth to reeommend to any 
one, who contemplates to make the 
| Alaska trip during the coming sum- 
mer, or who wishes to beeome better 
| acquainted with the grandiose features 


| 
t 


vessel may constitute at the same time) 


the vessel would come per se under the]. 
jurisdiction of the Collector of Customs, | 


of the seenery in this region. (Publish- 
ed by lee and Shepard, Boston; 
price 50 cents). 


f 


WHAT ALASKA WiLL COME TH NEXT. | 
Mavistrate: You are charget, sir 
‘selling liquor without a tice 
|Prisoner: Never sold a drop, Jedge. 
“But here is nreputable witness who | 
‘entered you saloon by the back dno / 
Called for a grink, received a bottle and 
glass. ponred out a liberal quantity, | 
‘drank it, and paid for it.” 
| “Does he say it was licker, Jedge?” 
t\ “THe Sayn it tasted like liquor,” 

OW ell, Jedge. Pm alaw-abidin eiti- | 
zen. Tam. That there feller. tried te 
break th? law by buyin’ Hicker ef me: 
ut £ didy’t sel! him no licker, no, ae 

“Why did you sell him?” 


PSE, 


“Tt was a tenrperance drink. > Jedye. |! 
; made up of turpentine an, kerosene. 
ted pepper an’ such things. Jedve. 


Tt wasn’t licker. Sedge, it was tasted 
Tike it.?)— | 


mete 


Saturday, Feb. 6, 1892. 
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To-day isa sad day in Sitka. This 
nd ie at ba olelock the remains of 


_ seen on the beach, and the gunboat set | 
course toward Hoonah, in Cross Sound. 

| Arriving at the entrance of Glacier 

| Bay, the vessel met with such a solid 


| Sound, intending to make her way to 


| journey: next morning. 


that through farther Dobie ie 


Bianelaed. was. the. man,. ane et é 
Jast stage of consumption, was. ehar- || 
itably , given shelter, iby: Captain , W. 


commendation of dutenow K.P, Stone. 
At:noon, .the. funeral services were 
held in the Greek-Russian Church over 
the body of Mrs. Elizabeth Long, who 
also died of consumption, and was. in- 
terred in the Russian Cemetery. She 
leaves a husband and- one baby-girl 
3 years old to mourn her loss. 
At3o’clock the new born son—12 
days old at the time of death—of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter B. Porter, was buried 
in the Government Cemetery. The 
little weight died a victim of the 


‘et daa on board and go out again at 
the earliest opportunity. 


On Thursday at noon, the Pinta 


| went to sea once more, leaving the] 
harbor through the Middle Yassage. 
The following gentlemen accompany | 
the gunboat on her present trip: 
District Attorney C. SS. Johnson, 
Deputy Collector C. H.: Isham, and 
Deputy Marshal and Interpreter Geo. 
Kostrometinoff. 


The Topeka, Capt. David Wallace, | 
arrived this morning at 8 o’clock, 
bringing 40 tons of freight and twenty. 
mailbags for this place. Capt. Wallace | 
reports good weather all the way up 


grippe. This loss is a very sad blow 
for its parents, which only such 
a short time ago rejoiced in its coming. 
THE AWLASKAN presents its sincere 
condolence to Mr. and Mrs. Porter. 


The Pinta returned from her trip to} 
Lietuya Bay tnis afternoon a little after 
1 o’elock. She arrived off ner polnt of 
destination on yesterday morning and 
reco: aoitred the coast, but could not 
find the entrance to the Bay, which 
had been discovered by the French 
navigater La Perouse a century ago. 
The surf was breaking in an undroken 
line along the coast, with treme dous 
jiorce, even in siack water betweeu the 
tides. It is therefore obvious that the 
conformation of the coast must have 
changed during the: past 160 years, a 
fact which has also been: observed at 
other points in that vicinity. No | 
landing was attempted by the Pinta; | 
a deserted house, from its appeurance | 
evideatly built by white men, was ob-| 
served, but oniy native men, women 
and children, and no white men were 


jam of icebergs, yesterday afternoon, 
.that her further progress was entirely 


beautiful deer, which they had killed 


_reported that two of their number, 


except in Wrangell Straits where he) 
was. detained on account of fog. 
While in the Straits, Paymaster E. B. 
Webster and Freight Clerk J. Astredo 
profited of the steamer’s delay to go 
on shore and hunt, and brought back 
with them as a trophy of their sport a 


at the remarkable distance of five feet. 
‘Deputy Marshal Max Endleman of | 
Juneau, brought 6 witnesses subpeena- 
ed by Deputy Marshal Henry Boursin, 
at Hamilton Bay, the scene of the at- 
tack on the sloop of Campbell and 
'‘Blliott some three weeks ago, resulting 
in the death of C. H. Edwards, the 
leader of the Indians. Mr. Boursin 
chartered the steamer Yukon, of Ju- | 
|neau to go to Hamilton Bay, and also 
met Capt. McDonald of the sloop Ad- 
venturer, who has also been summon- 
ed as a witness, and will be hereby the 
next’ Al-ki. Capt. McDonald was 
present at the school house when’; Ed- 
wards assembled the Indians and pro- 
posed to them to make the attack on 
the sloop, because he had heard there 
was whiskey on board. The Indians 


who made the attack, are missing, and 
and are supposed to have drowned or 
to have been shot, In addition to the 
Hamilton Bay witnesses, Mr. Endel- 


out of the question, and giving up ali 
hopes ef reaching the Hoonah village, 
she turned her prow anc stood out to 
sea once more, reaching this port this 
afternoon, 

The Pinta arrived in port, quite} 
unexpectedly, on Monday afternoon, 
at 3. 30 o’clock. ILeaving here to day 
a week ago, at Noon, the gunboat] 
pursued her course towards; Salisbury 


sea through that inlet, in order to 
arrive off anen Bay the following | 
morning. A sharp Southwester was | 
blowing outside, however,’ with im- 
minent indications of an apsroaching| 
gale, and it was then decided to take 
advantage of the anchorage at Schulze 
Cove for the night, and resume the 
On Sunday |, 
morning the weather was as yet very 
unsettled, but a start was made. Not 
tar from Sehulze Cove, the steamer ran 
into a blinding snow-storm, and shelter 
Was once more sought in the well-pro- 
tected anchorage. On Monday morn- 
ing she was sieering towards Sergius 
Rapids, with the intention to take the 
inside passage, but hail and snow was 
again the order of the day and fearing 


|man brought as prisoners, bound over | 


by Commissioner W. R. Hoyt, for the 
action of the Grand Jury, Dick Cope- 
‘land, charge burglary, and Edward. 
| Berry, charge, selling liquor to Indians. 
From Wrangell, Deputy Marshal Wm. 
Millmore; brought two prisoners sen- 
tenced by Commissioner J. Sheakley | 


t , | 
as follows: Eugene Roos, selling liquor | 


| to Indians, confinement 4 months in| 


Sitka jailand Joseph Murry, convicted | 
of the same offense, sentenced to 6 
months in Sitka jail, 


Purser M. M, Buckman of the 'lope- 
ka, is-accompanied on the steamer’s 
present trip by his charming bride, 
| having entered into the bonds of mat- | 
lrimony on Jan. 6th last. THE ALAS- 
KAN wishes the happy couplea prosper- | 
j ous journey through their ish <2: life. | 


Lord is there; and 1 look to heaven and 
‘Watber, that is-your book. There is; 
say to teach me to read... Very good; 
vem me’ 
r, and the bad « 


Then my heart crows strong 
foes away. ti 


0 Sitka, to take a fall aon | 


} A wisstonary im Alaska saw a Bible 
{tied at the top of a stick three feet long, | 
| and placed near the sick-bed of an old 
jman. When asked the reason for this 
j arrangement, the man said: “I can not |} 
{re sad, but I know that the word of my 
| 


) 
} 


} 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


r- | 
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7 PIONEER WORKER 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson and 
His Western Expe- 
rience, 


HE PRHACHED IN SALOONS 


The Sermons !nterrupted by 
Rounds of Drinks. 


| Mr, Jackson Has Traveled Many 
Thousands of Miles, 


Rey. Sheldon Jackson, United States 


| terian missionary to Alaska, lectured at 


night on “Eastern Siberia and Alaska.’? 
| Mr. Jackson said that Mt. St. Hlias, Alaska, 
| is the highest mountain peak in America, 


| Alaska is the greatest mineral spring and 
fisland region about this hemis- 
{ phere. It is valuable property 
i tothe United States if properly devel- 
oped. The amount paid for the country 
|} was only $7,200,000, and the two seal 
| islands have already been the source of 
4 $10,000,000 turned into the United States 
j treasury. Besides the vast amounts of 
{lumber and fish which the country af- 
fords, it has one of the largest gold mines 
inthe world, The people, however, are 
act ually barbarous in some of. their cus- 

toms. Fathers purchase wives for their 
j sons wheninfants. The superstitions of 
witcheraft exist all over the country, and 
women and children are slaughtered to 
sutisty devils. Excellent stereopticon 
views of the: country were thrownon a 
canvas during the lecture. 

Mr. Jackson is aremarkable man, He 
is not much over 5 feet tall, but is solidly 
built, has a robust complexion, which 
out-door life has given him, and wears a 
full, short, rather stubby brown beard 
and mustache. He looks through a pair 
of old-fashioned spectacles with a pair of 
blua eyes with un expression of quiet 
determination. ‘ 

Mr. Jackson was the pioneer home mis- 


United States. He did not enjoy much 


work at that time. About. 1854 west of 


heathen countries. Mr. Jackson relates 
many interesting experiences of preaching 
in mining towns of the Rocky mountains 
and traveling through a country where 
Indians were on the warpath and no 
| respecters of missionary scalps. 


the Mississippi at that time. Mr, Jack- 
son’s first missionary work was done.in 
Minnesota, from where he went to the 
i Indian Territery about 1858. Almost the 
| entire trip was staged and for 120 miles, 
| crossing Arkansas, Mrs Jackson and his 


night they rode iu a stage wilh 
1a drunken driver. The driver kept 
hig horses going at such a -reckless 
speed that they arrived at 3 o’clock at a 
istation which they should not have 
reached until 8 o’clock. Having a few 


shown a bed from which the Jandlord had 
evidentiy just ousted its occupant of the 


hed. : 

“Well, stranger,’ was the answer with 
a broad pronunciation of the a, ‘*l’ve 
entertained a great many strangers, but 
you’re the first lever knowed to ask for 
clean sheets,” ; 

Mr, Jackson and his wife were driven 
out of the Indian Territory by the vari- 


no effect on the [ndians. ‘They returned 


Wisconsin and northwestern Minnesot 


| Jn 1869 he took charge 


= 


ee 


i commissioner of education and Presby- ' 


| the Fort-st. Presbyterian church last. 


the Yukon is one of the largest rivers and » 


sionary of the Presbyterian church in the | 
1 of ome comforts, however, in his early } 


| the Mississippi river was about as rough F 
work as could be found in the wildest | 


There were very few churches west of |} 
\ wife traveled in a rough wagon. One 


hours to rest they went to an old lean-to 
and asked for a bed in which tu secure a 
short, much-needed sleep. They were 


pight. Itstill retained the warmth of 
the sleeper and had not even been made } 
up. Mr. Jackson asked the jandlord if he 
could not at least put clean sheets on the 


ous fevers, the microbes of which haye 


north and Mr. Jackson devoted his ener- 
gies to promoting then in western | | 


he Presbyter- 


Utah and Monte Q 


year by rail, stage and foot. He visited 
mining camps preaching the gospel, 
The §miners, he said, always treated 
him with respect, rather admiring his 
temerity in yisiting them. He preached 
in the mines, in the open air and often in 
saloons. Miners came in and went out of 
|} the saloons when he was preaching just 
“Yas they would if a fiddler were playing. 

Some listened and some didn’t. Wer 
| often they stepped up to the bar and 


fF 


|} drank in the middle of the sermon. 
As Mr, Jackson related this unique in- 
cident Dr. Radcliffe, who was listening, 
\j remarked with ready wit: ‘‘You had dif- 
} ferent departments of spiritual work 
‘| there, didn’t you?’ 

“Did you ever have any trouble with 
the Indians?”’ was asked of Mr. Jackson, 

“No, although ! passed through a great 
many. dangers. While 1 was working 
among the Sweet Water mines in Wyom- 
ing about the year 1870 the Wind River 
mountain_Indians were on the war path. 
Onéof th®stage lines furnished each of 
its passengers a rifle, When the stage 
was ready to start the passengers 
{sat with rifles across their knees. 
The gates swung open and the stage was 
| driyen at breakneck speed. Asit came 
| up tothe next station the gates opened, 
1 the stage dashed in, and the gates swung 
i} shut again. . The horses were changed 
lt and another section of territory was passed 
over in the same way. A great many 
stages were attacked and many people 
killed, but I was always fortunate enough 
to miss a fated stage. 

‘In 1875 or 76 I and another gentlemen 
had a remarkable escape. We passed 
through a district alone where. the 
“Apaches-were killing every white person 
they could capiure. We Knew nothing 
of our danger until we reached Tucson, 
where we read of the ravages of the In- 
} dians in the papers,’’ 

“Wow did you feel while passing 
through such dangerous localities?’ was 
asked, 

“Well, I always felt that I was safe 
until my work was done,’’ answered Mr. 
Jackson. 

“That's good Presbyterian doctrine,” 
declared Dr. Radeliffe. 

‘Tt amused me,” said Mr. Jackson, 
‘when Imet Dr. Nevius, the Presby- 
tefian migsionary to China, a short time 
j ago. Dr. Nevius said he had only one 
j ting against me and that was that I was 
not a foreign missionary. I told him 
that was no faultof mine. Before | began 
frontier work [ applied io the missionary 
{ board for first Siam, then Brazil and 
jastly South American» Colombia, 
j bit was refused each on the ground that I 
} was not physically fitted for the work. I 
haye spent 34 years in the roughest coun» 
tryjand I haven’t given ont yet. Many a 

time [ have traveled night and day, from 
4 Monday mornihg until Saturday night. 
Wien there was no roominthesluge I 
ewled up en the floor and went io sleep. 
Thit was an advantage of being short. I 
croised the continent to the Pacific twice 
by stage. 

‘{ went to Alaska in 1877, The coast- 
ingwork there is very rough.» It is nee- 
essiry to travelina canoe. The climate 
injouthern Alaska is about like that of 
Virginia. I never carried a tent while 
coasting. My guide and 1 slepton the 
shore sand, and when it rained got wet 
through and through, I have gone as 
Jong asa week at a time without a dry 
stite. en me. The warm climate is due 
to the warm stream that crosees the Pa- 
eific to that coast.” 

Mr. Jackson has been often mentioned 
for governor of Alaska, but has always 
declined the honor, 


Ne 
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\\ 


| 


tion for a varied and remarkable 
| tory of enterprise anda adventure 


dangers.» He has done more than an 
| man in developing that whole region. 

| most familiar and honored man there. 
| | the ‘other night in the Pe 

|i the Detroit Rink Rey. Dr. Allen 


ip of Alaska, but he prefers. 
ssion as a Presbyterian 
er. ecepted 


: : t 
| fing 10 years he traveled 10,000 miles a |} 


ii 2 ress PTYO Ce: W. BURROUGHS. | cach year at its own expense, already with 

OWA Gat SaGieson on! Alaska To-Nicht. markedly satisfactory results. One of the most i 
The steroscopic lecture on Eastern Siberia 

and Arctic Alaska by Sheldon Jackson to-night| to effectiyely create myriads of fishes, which — 

inthe Fort Street Presbyterian Church is an) otherwise would not have lived, out of afew 

| unusual opportunity for people to see and hear handfuls of roe. | 


| aremarkable man upon an interesting theme. 
Sheldon Jackson has a national reputa- 


: 3 ; ure aS are brought to the cannery wharf, counted and 
pioneer in the northwest in the interests of I ? KS hi their’ Jab 
religion and education. He was one of the|thrown into heaps. Chinamen, their Jabor 
first, if not the very first, to enter Alaska upon being cheaper, are mostly employed for subse- 
its cession to the United States and hasever quent operations. They take each fish, cut off | 
since been intimately and heroically identified ; 
with the beginnings of its civilization and the 
éstablishment of its free institutions. His life 
has been one of romance, but full of denials and 

other 
é is the 


ople’s course at 


‘Mr. Hitebcock spoke in unstinted praise of 
| hi Lhis work. The United States Govern- 
has repeatedly urged him to accept the |placed on tables and the Chinamen fit them | 


Jormmmmissioner ot Hauca’ 

ed help in his chosen work, AY) 
c and eloquent, and with 

stereoscopic views the 

ib ati eunale instructive and 

5 4 ‘ 4 ‘ i 

noted that he avoids for te eee 


part the beaten track of travelers and whilst he by: 
AZ 


| 


gives a passing view of Southern Alask 

ture deals mostly with the morales felaees 
Arctic Alaska and Eastern Siberia. he price 
of admissicn is fifty cents. Sheldon Jackson 
will be the guest of Dr. Wallace Radcliffe dur- 
ing his stay. As he leaves on Saturday for Ann 
Arbor to address the students there on Sunday 
this will be the only opportunity afforded to the 


people of Detroit for hearing him, 


i , 


Starving People Nearer Than Russia, | 
Lonpon, March 8.—Lord Mayor Evans hag 
issued an appeal to the public in behalf of the | 
suffering people of Newfoundland. Owing to. 
the severity of the winter, the storms which 
have interfered with the fisheries and from | 
other causes there is widespread destitution on | 
the island and many families are without the 
necessities of life. ‘Lord Mayor Evans navies 
| that contributions be sent to Sir Wm. White- | 
_ Way, premier of the island. Bua 
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SALMON PUT UP IN CANS. ‘ 


| Cut Up by Chinamen, Who Do the Packing 
and the Cooking. ; 

HEN ONE COMES TO THINK OF IT 

it seems quite wonderful that one should 

beable to buy a pound of salmon ina can 

from the Pacific coast for 25 cents. The frozen | 

fish costs 40 cents a pound at Jeast, while the | 

unfrozen article ranges in eastern markets 

| from $1 up. Besides, the manner in which 


each can is made to contain a segment of sal- | 
mon perfectly fitted into it appears most sur- | 
prising, the bones, even to the larger vertebre, | 
| melting in the mouth without requiring so | 
much asa crunch between the teeth and the 
red flesh separating in beautiful, clean flakes, 
RESTRICTING THE CATCH. 

Yet salmon would be very much cheaper than 
| at present were it not that the great canners of 
| Alaska have formed a combination to restrict | 

the product. This is unfortunate for consum- | 
ers, perhaps, but lucky certainly for the fish, | 
which would be wiped out altogether within | 
five years at the most if the companies engaged © 

| in their capture had a market for all they could | 
produce at ease rates. The methods em- J 

ployed are the most destructive conceivable, 

inasmuch ag the fishermen stretch seines across 

the mouths of the rivers and take the. fish 

which are going up the stream to spawn. 
| There is a law against this sort of thing, but it) 
\is notenforced. Hyentually, doubtless, the sup- 
yply. of this valuable finny game will run out and 
artificial propagation will have to be resorted to. 

ARTIFICIAL BREEDING. “\ 

| Thus far the United States fish commission 
has not extended its operations with respect to 

| the artificial breeding of salmon into Alaska. 
Its attempts in this line have been limited to 
the Columbia and Sacramento rivers. In those | 
streams the supply has been successfully main- 
tained, and, when the time arrives, there is no 

| doubt that similar methods will be applied with 

equally favorable results to the prev ae of 

the fish in Alaskan territory. The only experi- 

ments made in this direction up to this present 

| time in Alaska have been conducted by a can- 

ning company at Kodiak. ‘Lhis concern 1s 

| placing 5,000,000 young fry in fluvial waters : 


astonishing discoveries achieved by civilized | 
man is the simple process by which he is able 


WHEN THE SALMON ARE CAUGHT. ay i" 
his- The salmon caught in the seines and gill nets | 


\the head, tail and fins, remove the entrails and 
|throw the rest of the animal into a big tub, | 
Next the fish is washed and placed in a trough, | 
where several knives, acting after’ the manner 

of a feed cutter, slice it into sections exacdy as | 
long as the height of acan. ‘bese sections are 
set on end and split into three pieces each—one | 
piece large enough to fill the can, while the 
others are smaller. ‘he fragments are then} 


Only 


and 


etain into the cans. Next the covers are put on the 
; Cans and soldered. 1 


ui 
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. ae tof soldered the cans are put into 


g 

an hot watef and watched in order to see if any 
| « bubbles rise, indicating leaks. Those which 
; | endure this test successfully are placed in an 
| jf iron tank and boiled in salt water. Salt water 
/ is used in preference to frésh, because it can 
| be raised to a higher temperkture. After boil- 
' | | ing for one hour and a quarter each can is 


| “vented.” This means that a hole is punched | 
|| in its top to permit the expanded air to escape. | 
Then the hole is soldered up, and the cooking | 
is finished .by further boiling in salt water for | 


jan hourandahalf. If they were not ‘‘vented” 
'this second cooking would burst the cans. 
Pinally, each can is tested by tapping it on the 
head with a big nail. If leaky, it will usually 
give back a ‘‘tinny”’ sound. Greatcare is taken 
to ayoid leaky cans, because any which are not 
hermetically sealed will inevitably burst, The 
meat decays, pushing up the top of the can. 
| One so atfected is called a ‘“‘swell-head.” If 
it bursts, 1t is likely to ruin the whole case. 
Three salmon will ordinarily fill forty-eight 
one-pound cans, making one case. The cans 
are made on the premises out of sheet tin. 


OIL FROM SALMON HEADS. 
Within the last few years the manufacture of 
oil trom salmon heads has been undertaken 
with profit, The heads are bought from the 
canneries at the rate of 1,000 for $1. One fac- 


tory produces as much as 18,000 gallons a year, 
worth 24 centsa gallon. The heads are cooked 
by steam and the oil is run off the tops of the 
yats. Ono thousand heads make from thirty to 
thirty-five gallons of oil. Itis not disposed of 
by itself as a.commercial article, but is mixed 
as anadulterant with other and more costly 
oils. Sulrhon intended for smoking are first 
scrubbed and dried, after which they are hung 
up in’ the smoke house, where a slow fire is 
kept burning. One week is required for the 
smoking process. Seals and sea lions are a 
great nuisance to the salmon fishermen. At the 
mouth of the Columbia river they watch the 
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gilluets and grab the caught salmon by the 
throats, devouring those parts which they re- 
gard especially as tidbits. Bears are very fond 
of salmon and catch a great many of them in 
the streams. They cat only the heads. De 
gustibus—you know the rest. Chinamen are 
forbidden to fish for salmon in the Columbia 
river on penalty of being shot on sight. There- 
fore they do not fish. 


urs to California, Alaska, and the Yel- 
a lowstone Park, 


A very attractive programme has_ been 
/made up by Messrs. Raymond and Whit- 
| comb for their annual spring trips across 
| the continent. Three parties are to pass 
reugh Rochester April 26th in a special 
} Pullman train of vestibuled sleepers and 
“| dining-cars, and go together to California 
| by. way of Colorado and New Mexico. On 
} the Pacific coast the excursionjsts will sep- 
ie rate into three groups, one section return- 
| ing through Salt Lake City and Denver, 
} another by way of Oregon, Washington | 
and the Yellowstone National Park, and a 
third by: the same route as the second with 
| the exception of a two weeks’ voyage to 
| Alaska. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
| ington street, Boston, will send descriptive 
| books to any address. 


Unusual Success of a Sealer—Poachers 
a Sentenced to Imprisonment, 
\ Port TOWNSEND, May 11.—The schooner 
Henry Dennis, whose probable fate has been a 
@ause for much anxiety, is safe in northern 
a waters, sealiig and meeting with plenomenal 
| ‘success, having on board over 600 skins when 
spoken April 26th by the United States steamer 
‘Corwin at Yakitat bay. Captain Miner reported, 
everything aboard his vessel in good shape, and 
expressed hopes of securing the largest catoh 
of the fiéet during the season. 
Alaskan advices bring intelligence of the 
death en route to Sitka of Lieutenant G, Rob- 
| ert Benson. who was on his way to relieve 
Captain Harrington in command of the marine 
detachment stationed at Sitka. The deceased 
contracted pneumonia on the trip up. He 
leaves a widow and four children in Brook: 
Pema Wapato % 
Captain A. Ridderbyjelke, O. F. Holmes, 
art owner, and ten of the crew of the Amer- 
oan schooner Challenge, of this port, whtoh 
was seized at Unalaska January 11th for 
illegal sealing, were tried at the May term 
ofthe United States District Court at Sitka 
and found guilty. They were sentenced as fol- 
} lows: Captain Ridderbyjelke, ninety days 
h | imprisonment; Holmesand each member of the 
crew, thirty days. i 


j 
; 


/ Poachers Will Be Seized. 
: | VicrortA (B? C.), May 11.—The British 
: Bering sea patrol leaves about the 1st of June 


with orders to seize all vessels found sealing, 
whether they had been notified or not. The 
‘patrol consists of the Melpomene, Nymphe. 
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THE OLD MAN'S WOOING 


An Interesting Ceremony Among the 
Alaskans. 


———— 


CHIBF STHEPAN’S .GUESTS. 


How a Visiting Chief Came for a Bride for 
His Son and Changed the Program—Old 
Tats-le-tuchten’s Speech and Dance—Alas- 
kan Hospitality. 


Written for THE EVENING STAR. 


——s REAT ACTIVITY WAS 
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being displayed among 
the people of Chketuk 
village, on Cook inlet, 
Alaska, one fine -Sep- 
tember morning—a dis- 
guished arrival was 
hourly expected, the 
old chief from Kusta- 
tan, onthe west coast 
of the inlet, a man of 
years, possessed of 
everything that consti- 

St tutes wealth in the eyes 
of the Tnaina Indian and correspondingly in- 


fluential among his somewhat degenerat 
tribe. The visit was looked upon as one 
ceremony and as a proper occusion for a 
play of the most profuse hospitalj 
including an ‘‘igrushka” or ‘‘potlat 
(distribution of gifts) by the chief 
Stepan of  Chketuk. A thread 


| romance was interwoven with the occasjon 


through a silent understanding that the son| of 
old Tats-le-tuchten, the Kustatan chief, was | to 


| ask the hand of one of Stepan’s daughters in 
| marriage. 


For days the big boys had been out early 
and late shooting ducks and ptarmigan, while 
the little ones and the girls had been packing 


OLD TATS-NE-LUCHTEN. 
‘home baskets upon baskets of berries from the 
surrounding marshes. Now the women were 
carrying wocd and water, and those in the 
| chief’s house, were sweeping the rough plank 
| flooring with eagles’ wings and spreading clean, 
new grass mats of wonderful pattern. The 
house in good trim, they devoted themselves 
| to personal adornment and had barely finished 
when the excited yells of the youngsters out- 
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side announced that the expected visitors were 
in sight. 

From far away over the glassy surface of the 
inlet a little fleet of canoes was approaching— 
one, containing the chief, a little in advance, 
followed at arespectful distance by five others. 
As they drew nearer men could be discerned 
standing up in their ticklish craft, dressing 
and adorning themselves, 

And now old Stepan came down to the beach 
with his people to receive his guests. First 
came the women, dressed in their gayest cali- 
coes and shawls and kerchiefsof glaring colors, 
their black tresses glistening with oil of not 
the sweetest odor. The men followed, clothed 


|and savage finery and carrying drums of bear 
and seal gut drawn over circular frames like 
tambourines, which they beat with 
their fingers. Old 
‘leading them, was nearer to the ridicu- 
lous than to the sublime, in our eyes at 


| with beads, tassels and plumes, rattling strings 
of bears’ claws and eagles’ beaks and. bright 
cotton handkerchiefs. The women moved 
their upper bodies more or less gracefully in 
unison with the beat of the drum and the 
rather monotonous chant of their male com- 
panions, occasionally joining their shrill yoices 
in chorus. 

In the meantime the visitors had stepped 
ashore and advanced up the beach until met 


finished their dance and song and then silently 
and solemnly escorted the new comers up the 
grassy slope ; through the garbage-strewn vil- 
lage street and into the large inner room of the 
chief's residence. The whole party passed in 
silently and seated themselvés on the mats in a 
circle around the room; the seat of honor 


THE CHIEF'S HAT. 
facing the door was assigned to the chief from 
Kustatan—a jolly old rogue, about sixty years 
old and very fat. 

The silence remained unbroken until a brace 


ing course of the feast—huge wooden bowls 
with pieces of dried salmon floating in oil. The 
host then arose, and,bowing. profoundly, asked 
his guests to partake of such humble fare as he 
could offer. That was the sum total of con- 
versation, for Tnaina etiquette strictly forbids 
making a visitor talk until he has refreshed 
himself. Dish followed dish in rapid succes- 
sion, and though the oily and high-flavored 
messes would scarcely find favor with us, no 
protest was offered by the hungry Inainas, 
who went at their task with swift fingers and 
strong, gleaming, white teeth. At last the 


to. an end,: and the savory remnants of the 
feast were removed to the intense satisfaction 
of a large assemblage of women, children and 
dogs without. ' BY iat ! 

And now the bars of etiquette were rem 
and the long pent-up flood of questions’ 


answers was allowed to rush forth at will. ‘whe | 


‘rush was, however, neither deafenin 
pressible, since the Tnaina lang 


in a grotesque mixture of Russian, American | 


Stepan, who was) 


least, with a huge pyramidical hat adorned | 


by their venerable host and his followers, who | 


| 


of boys made their appearance with the open- | 


smacking of lips and crunching of bones.came | 


SEE 
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gently old 
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Bpective villages, of -.guests an 
Was soon exchanged and gradually ~and 
Tats-le-tuchten led, the conversa- 
tion to one of the objects of his visit, the selec- 
ition of a bride for his favorite son. Stepan 
cautiously admitted that he had a daughtor of 
‘about the right age, but she was ‘not much to 
look at? and thoughtless and foolish. If the 
\chief would like to see her, however, sheshould 
be summoned to serve the visitors with tea. 
"The maiden soon appeared with a big ‘“samo- 
‘yar? and trayful of cups and tumblers. She 


lwas a comely damsel of seventeen, 
\fat_ as butter, with rosy cheeks and a | 
\good-natured smile, displaying glistening 


(teeth. The prospective groom gave a grunt of 
satisfaction when his intended cast a furtive 


glance in his direction. The fat old chief, 
however, ceased talking, surveyed the girl’s 
exuberant charms, watching every turn and 
) motion of her deft fingers as she served the 
| steaming beverage, and gradually appeared to 
\ be growing thoughtful. j 
{| With the advent of darkness lamps and 
candles were lighted and the floor swept in 
preparation for the crowning event of the 
festive occasion—the dancing and distribution 
of gifts. Virst the men got up to dance in the 
center of the circle. They strippedthemss¢lyes 
of all outer clothing and tripped around in a 
| ring, one following close upon the other, while 
the women sang and boys beat time 
with «ticks. This monotonous performance 
) was ept up for some time until the 
| tired an allowed themselves to be re- 
| lieved by the women, who, however, retained 
| their garments, and were soon suffering in pro- 
fuse perspiration—victims of an advanced civi- 
lization. While the fair ones were tripping the 
light fantastic in rather a solemn manner the 
_men did the singing and beating of time. At 
| last old Stepan declared his intention to dance. 
This was the most exciting feature of the en- 
tertainment and all busied themselves getting 
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together such articles of valueas they intended 

| to sacrifice during the coming “gift game.’ 
The chief, in the meantime, was being dressed 
|for his task by his two wives—an old 
one, the mother of the children, anda young 
one acquired but lately to cheer his declining 
years. He first put on a loose shirt and 
drawers of cotton cloth and daintily embxoid- 
ered moccasins and then hung upon this chaste 
foundation one gaudy ornament after another; 
feathers and beads, belts and collars of costly 
furs were taken from various odd-shaped re= 
ceptacles and donned, the whole being finally 
crowned by a hat of great dimensions and gro- 
tesque design,such as the riotous imagination of 
a dozen milliners gone mad could not haye 
equaled in conception. Its wide brim was cov- 
ered with ermine skins, the heads and tails of 
the little animal fringing its outer edge, inter- 
spersed here and there with brass bells and 
tufts of stvan’s down. From this foundation 
rose the first story of the structure consisting 
of the stuffed heads of four animals, two foxes 
and two lynx, their ears touching and their 
noses pointing to the four quarters 
of the globe, with strings of birds’ claws and 
beaks festooned from mouth to mouth. Above 
this rose the second story of the hat, a cylin- 
drical frame work covered with fishskin and 
profusely ornamented with tassels of feathers 
and sea lion whiskers, while the whole was 
crowned with a plume of eagles’ feathers aud 
poreupine quills. As soon as the old chief had 
donned this little museum of natural history he 
advanced into the circle of spectators, and the 
‘young boys and women began to sing a 
| lively tune, the men beating time with 
sticks and drums. This was an affair quite 
| different from the tame walk around previously 
indulged in. With the first few notes all traces 
lof age and feebleness seemed to leave old 
‘Stepan. He jumped and tripped and shufiled 
and skipped, shaking his rattles of inflated 
bladders and shouting and pufling at intervals, 
_while the bells were jingling in his hat. After 
having danced a short time he threw down in 
‘the center of the ring 4 “length” of gaudy 
| ealico (ten yards—a dress pattern) and con- 
tinued his exercise. The chief from Kustatan, 
with a grunt of satisfaction, followed 
suit, throwing down a foxskin. The dance 
‘in the meanwhile was growing more wild and 
fantastic every minute, and as the admiration 
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rain down upon the pile on the fioor. ‘The old 


man now exhibited signs of exhaustion and 
retired to a corner, where his wives assisted 
him in wiping off the perspiration and donning 
‘clean shirt and drawers. 
however, he was to the fore again, repeating 
and improving upon his first performance, with 
| the same substantial results. When the old 
}man finally retired to recuperate another 

man took his place, to be followed in turn by 
| others, and though not every one succeeded in 
| exciting the audience tothe donation point 
there was a goodly pile.of valuables upon the 
floor when the performance ceased. 

The chief, having recovered his breath, now 
stepped forward, and in accordance with the 
directions of an old blind woman, called in for 
the purpose, began to distribute the articles 
among the audience. 

At the end of it all tea was served again, with 
accessory trifles, such as hunks of blubber, 
dried fish and seal oil, brought in and offered 
by the prospective bride and other maidens. 
Old Tats-le-tuchten, who had enjoyed the 
“came” as much as any youngster, again grew 
thoughtful as he watched Shedahda’s delt 
fingers and the gleam of her white teeth as she 
daintily bit off a small piece for each guest 
from the huge cake of boiled sugar to sweeten 
the tea. He pondered 
at last, when his seventh tumbler of 
the scalding-hot beverage was 
consumed, he solemnly declared his intention 
to make afew remarks. The host at once re- 
peated the announcement to the audience, and 
the hush of expectation fellupon the assembled 
men and women; but, deliberately sipping his 
| tea, the old man kept them waiting jor some 
} time. At last he began, not with the deluge or 
the crusaders, but with allusions to grand- 
father and father, who had been great hunters 
and men with “good hearts.”’ He then en- 
iarged upon his own virtues without any false 
modesty, finally bringing down his rambling 
| discourse to the son who had accompanied him. 

He said hisson wasalsoa mighty hunter, equally 
| athome chasing the grampus in his swiit 
| canoe and tracking the savage brown bear into 
| his lair, ‘‘But,’ he continued, ‘‘my son hag 

a bad heart, a very bad heart, indeed. Why, 

his heart is so bad that when he mects a bear 
} on the trail he does not get behind a tree or 
| log, like a good-hearted man, cautiously send- 
| ing one bullet after another into the beast 
| from a distance. No, lis heartis too bad for 


that; he goes right up to the bear 
and attacks him with knife or spear. 
Now, what would a man _ like that, 


with so bad a heart, do with a young little wife 
a mere child, who would be afraid all day long 
that her husband was lying dead and torn to 
| pieces somewhere in the forest or upon the 
hills? He should heve a wife big and strong 
and older than bimsel!’, who can werk and take 
/ ware of his house and clothing. ‘here may be 
such a woman in this villege; if not, I know of 
one or two at home. Ihave spoken.” 

A murmur of approbation came from the 
audience, extolling the gteat wisdom of the 
aged chief. The boy with the *tbad heart” said 
ncthing, but he looked asif his father's talk 
had ‘made him very tired.” 

-After a brief pause ‘ats-le-tuchten signified 


once informed his guests of the treat im store 
‘for them. 

“Tt may. be,’ continued the fat old chief, 
“that the girl feels disappointed, which isa 
very bad feeling for such a young thing to in- 
jdulgein. Butshe must not feel bad. I will 
|marry her myself tomorrow. We can all goup 
to the priest together. With me she need not 
worry nor want for anything. 
wife I shall give him will 
the house and keep us 
food and clothing, and besides I have an 
old wife at home who works about the 
house. Shedahda will have nothing to do 
lbut to sing and ply her needle. [ have 
spoken.” And, witha sigh of satisfaction and 
a glance at the girl to note whether she was 
overcome with the honor in store for her, the 
‘old man subsided into a dignified silence. 

On the following day the little fleet of canoes 
again crossed the inlet, returning to Kustatan. 
|Snugly stowed away “between decks,” as -it 
were, behind Tats-le-tuchten in his big canoe 
lay Shedahda, the newly made bride, dreaming 
of what? Inthe forward hatch of the same 
canoe sat the young son plying his paddle as 
| merrily as if his nose had never been put out 
| of joint Ivan PErRoOFr®. 
a - 
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| The whaling steamer Newport, Captain 
_ Porter, sailed for the Arctic yesterday after- 
| noon. Four ‘missionaries, each with bicycles |' 
‘to travel ‘over the’ ice, took passage on the 
“steamer for Alaska. The vessel carried a full 
cargo of supplies for the whalers of the Pacific 
‘Steam Whaling Company in northern waters. 
The Newport was built at this portin 1875, 
‘and is 182 tons net. For the past sixteen years 
eamer has been engaged in the coasting 
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the girls something of domestic work while. 
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and pondered uniil || 
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his intention to speak again, and the host at | 


My son and the | 


stop, there are several children in the home of 
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The eighth annual meeting of the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Presbyterian 
Cburch, is to be rounded off with an entertain- 
ment on Wednesday evening, April 6th, when 
the famous Dr. Sheldon Jackson, missionary, 
educator, explorer, and historian, all rolled into 
one, will lecture on Alaska. It was formerly 


| customary to refer to Dr. Jackson as the em- 


bodiment of all knowledge touching the Rocky 
Mountains. Now for a dozen years his atten- 
tion has been given to the welfare of Alaska, 
and hardly another man in all the country is so 
well able to tell the story of that remote region 
and describe its striking features. Aided by 
stereopticon views, all who listen to him will 
carry away very distinct impressions of a great 
and unique country, hitherto but little visited. 
The Central Church is in West Fifty-seventh 
Street, between Broadway and Seventh Avenue. 
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The monthly piayer-meeting of the Woman's 
Executive Committee of Home Missions under 
the leadership of Mrs. W. F. Wood of Stapleton. 
Staten Island, had Alaska for its topic. = 

“How many of us” said the leader, “appre- 
ciate the privilege of ministering to the Master, 
as we ought!” After reading from Matshew 26. 
“Oh for a thousand tongues to sing” was given 
heartily, and requests for prayer from several 
teachers preseuted, accompanied by encourage- 
ment; to thanksgiving. From the Good Will 
Mission, Sisseton, South Dakota, came an ear- 
nest request for prayer, and from the same 
school another writes of the improved deport- 
ment of the children, such as could only be 
attributed toa change of heart. An Indian 
boy who had gone to another school writes: 
“Dear Teacher, pray for me that 1 may be kept 
from the evil”; and he asks them also to re- 
/ member his poor mother and t> be kin] to her — 

A letter from Payson, Utah, states that two 
former pupils have united with the Church, one 
'of whom was married a year ago, “It was an 
affecting scene to us who have been praying for 
her for two or three years, to see her standing 
before the altar, and after receiving baptism, 
to see her take her baby in her arms and offer 
it for the same holy rite.” 

From Montpelier, Idaho, among the Mormons, 
another missionary reports: “Our hearts were 
greatly cheered in January, when fourteen per-— 
sons were added to our little Church. Don’t 
stop praying for me. 


We must have these dear 
pupils safe in the fold.” 

Mrs. Finks, be‘ng requested to point out on 
the map the five stations in Alaska which are 
under the care of the Executive Committee, | 
gave a rapid survey of the field, touching in the} 
imazinary journey first at Hydah, or Jackson, 
on the southern part of Prince of Wales Island, | 


<— 
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in every sense—physically, mentally and spirit Te 
| ually. le 


At Fort Wrangall, whcre the steamers always 


we 


Rey. Allan MacKay, whose devoted wife teaches 
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ing them Wigher instructicn. Mrs. A. R- 
“McBarland’s work commenced here, but was 
deeper to Sitka because at that point more 
; es could be reached and where now exists 
the largest school in Alaska. It is in charge of 
Professor Alfied Docking, who is assisted by 
his corps of teachers. 

Away east from the coast is the Chilcat 
tribe. Same boys who had finished their course | 
‘of study at school and had gone back to their 
people, became heralds of the Gospel there, aud 
last month about twenty of the natives came, 
breaking their way through the wilderness untiy 
they reached water—then journeying two hun- 
dred and sixty-six miles by canoe—that Mr. 
Austin might baptize and receive them into the 
Sitka Church. Upon examination eight or ten 
were accepted. Frank Moore, a Christian grad 
‘uate of the school, returned to his native village 
only a few months since and he already rejoices” 
in having persuaded his mother to enter the 
kingdom. 

At Hoonah the Rev. John McFarland is Io- 
cated at a very lonely station, where the mail 
is infrequent, himsclf and wife being the only 
white people in the town. These faithful mis- 
sionaries follow their people in the summer to 
their hunting and fishing camps, watching over 
and teaching them. It is proposed to make 
these peuple more comfortable by improved ac 
commodations. White carpenters are not easily 
‘secured and they seem to have no conscience in 
the amount of their charges for work. But 
fortunately we are now able to send native boys 
who have learned carpentry at the Sitka school 
‘to do this work. They are Christian boys who 
will work at reasonable rates. So the returns 
are beginning to come in reckoned in dollars 
and cents! 
~ We like to have tourists stop at Juneau where 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard are stationed, and see the 
neat, well-painted buildings, the work of Mr. 
Willard’s own hands. Here there are more 
“Americans and, sad to say, there is more wick 
edness also, than in some other places. This 
‘mission is a light shiniog in a dark place. 

Our latest established school is at Point Bar 
row at the extreme north, and within the 
Arctic Circle! This is the northernmost mission) 
station iu the world, except Herrnhut in Green- 
land. To this desolate point, where is a refuge! 
station for shipwrecked sailors, Professor Steph- 
enson of Ohio consented to go for two years, 

arriving there July 30, 1890. Although he can 
receive his mail and supplies but once a year, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson reports having found him 
cheerful and contented last summer and willing 
to remain through ano:her arctic night--another 
twelve months, before he shall again hear from 
the outside world, 

_ We are now on the lookout for some suitable 
ani consecrated yourg man and his wife to go 
to Poms Barrow and continue the work done by 
Professor Stevenson when he shall return to 
his home and family in Ohio. 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” was 
heartily tung and the interesting meeticg 
closed. . AEB. 

53 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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There are at present nine mission stations in south- 


a ¢ ie ma 
dah community, 
ft territory lying on the 
southwestern coast of Prince of Wales Island, itself a 
small empire in the sea. Howean is an interesting point,. | 
having its many missionary appliances well employed. / 
The first occupants of the field were Mr. and Mrs. i DB 
Gould, who arrived thereon in 1882. Still at their post, | 
their efforts supplemented ‘by Mrs. A. R. McFarland, | 
Alaska’s first American missionary, they are seeing Soin | 
excellent fruit of their labor in the marked improvement | 
of the Hydah people. A native church and a government | 
day school are institutions firmly planted among them, 

The Hydahs have long been distinguished for’ their 
skill in carving in wood, slate, bone, gold and silver. In 
the museum of natural history and ethnology connected 
with the training schoobkat Sitka are to be seen numer- 
ous remarkable specimens of Hydah handiwork. Some 
of them consist of highly polished and beautifully pro- | 
portioned groups of men, animals, birds and fish, wrought 
out of blocks of black slate. They are ina high degree 
symbolical, and evince a knowledge of human and animal 
anatomy most surprising in an insular and half civilized | 
people, Altho not of the Kling-git race the Hydahs have 
secured a firm foothold in the southern part of the archi- 
pelago. On Prince of Wales Island settlements have 
been effected by them, and on occasions they fraternize 
| warmly with the superstitious Hannegahs possessing 
| domain above them on its western coast. There is said | 
to be an element in Hydah character which delights in 
loud speeches and inciting war Songs, and is never averse 
to conflicts. 

The mission at Klawak,a village of the Hannegah 
tribe of Kling-gits, Prince of Wales Island, was founded 
by the Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Ourrie, not long prior to 
February, 1888. In a letter published in the North Star 
about that time Mr. Currie mentions rescuing, at the risk | 
of his life, a young Hannegah girl whom four men of her 
tribe were hastening away for terrible punishment on a | 
charge of witchcraft. The maiden, one of the brightest | 
pupils in the government school at Klawak, found safe 
shelter in the home of Mr. Currie until her brother, in- 
| timidated by the fierce threatenings of he¥accusers, de- 
| livered to them the ransom demanded in costly blankets. 

Mr. Currie, an earnest laborer of the board, had oceu- 
pied his post but a short time when death removed him 
some time in 1888. In May, 1890, the government school | 
at Klawak passed into the hands of Mr. H. C. Wilson, of | 
Hardin, Ohio. Up to September last the Presbyterian | 
board possessed no buildings at that point, 

Proceeding northward to Juneau, the promising mining 
center of Alaska, we find a flourishing mission of the 
board wnder the supervision of the Rey. and Mrs. Eugene 
S. Willard, both rich in Alaska missionary experience. 
Their aids at Juneau are Miss Bessie L, Matthews and 
Miss Jennie Dunbar, both indefatigable iaborers and 
women of culture and refinement. 

The buildings of the mission, trim, neatly painted, in | 
the midst of green grass, are among the most attractive. - 
in the village. They include the tasteful little church | 

| the pleasant residence of Mr. Willard, and the cote | 

| ble home in which dwell thirty native boys and girls. 
The ground on which the structures stand lies about mid- 
way up a long incline which descends to the brink of 
Gastineau channel and ‘commands a splendid view of 
that fine sheet of water. The site and buildings are the | 
possession of the board, but owe their attractiveness to | 
the taste and ceaseless care of the missionaries. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard confine their labors strictly to 
the moral, religious and hygienic training of the children, | 
with instruction in simple home industries added, their | 
purely secular education being obtained in the govern- 
ment school, which is located just across the street and is 


| 
| 


eastern Alaska, seven of which are sustained by the Pres- 
byterian board of home missions. Naming them in order 
} from the south, the latter are located at Howcan, Klawak, 


| Fort Wrangel, Sitka, Juneau, Hoonah and Chilcat, or | 
| | Haines. 
|| Douglas Island, famous for its gold-mining interest, and 
the notable work of the Rev. William Duncan on the lit- | 
tle island of Annette, In the extreme southern part of the | 


The remaining two are the Friends’ mission on 


archipelago. Of the missions at Fort Wrangel and Sitka 
we have spoken in previous articles, Of those not no- 
| ticed as yet we here give a brief account, omitting that 


taught by an employe of the government. Ata certain 
state of advancement the more promising pupils are 
transferred—with the approval of their parents—to the 


training school at Sitka. Mr. and Mrs. Willard 

| the first strokes in Juneau in June, 1886. 
Juneau is the tribal home of the Auks. Their quaint 
village and strange cemetery occupy the shore to the left. 
| of the American town, and are objects of interest to all | 
tourists, Mr. and Mrs. Willard minister chiefly to this. 
tribe, but frequently, if not always, representatives of | 
other tribes are to be seen in their Sunday cong: egatio het 


made 


| mission for white residents. 


As at Sitka, the Peacebylerians sustain in Juneau a 
The Rev. Mr. King, a man 
of versatile ability, is in charge of its interests. The 
membership and attendance are small. Nevertheless, 


_ the number of white people always tarrying indefinitely 
at Juneau seems to render necessary this provision for 
their spiritual wants. 
| with its striking log bell tower at one corner, is sure to be 


The church edifice, built of logs, 


| observed by all the curious. 


In June, 1887, the society’ of Friends at their Kansas 


| yearly meeting decided to open a school for native chil- 


dren on Douglas Island, opposite Juneau, and distant 
therefrom three and a half miles. The school was to be 
the beginning of a permanent mission in Alaska. In 
July following the society secured the land—two hundred 
feet square—which now comprises the mission premises, 


| and sent to the island three missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 


Weesner of Kansas, and Mr. Bangham of Ohio. They 
were received with favor by the natives, most of whom, 
if we mistake not, belonged to the! Taku tribe, who were 
lured from their original abodes on Taku river by the 


| Treadwell gold mining industry, 


A school was opened, as a first step, for the children of 
these people. 
riable and never large. The April succeeding witnessed 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Moon. ‘The latter, an ap- 
pointee of the Kansas yearly meeting, became the teacher 


of this school and received remuneration from the gov- 


ernment. Mr. Moon made the long journey at his own 
expense, sustained himself on the field for some time 


and gave his constant services to the cause he loved, 
| himself and Mr. Weésner erecting the log cabin in which 


they were to dwell. 
During the tourist season of that year two ladies, mem- 


_ bers of the society of Friends at Danvers, Mass., and 
' cousins of the poet Whittier, made the trip to Alaska, 


visited the infant mission on Douglas Island, saw the | 
urgent need of a better abode for the missionaries, and || 


/upon their return to the old Bay state secured and for- 


warded to them five hundred dollars, with which was 


erected the comfortable mission home which now over- 


looks Douglas city, the missionaries themselves being the |) 


_ builders, 


Late in the autumn of 1888 the Kansas yearly meeting 


/ provided funds for the erection of the good school house 
| which adjoins the home, seats for which were, however, 


for some time extemporized of rough boards. But finally 
the government lent a hand and put inthe customary 
seats and desks. 


points the teacher, a member of the society of Friends, 
and the government pays him, as the following paragraph 


_ evinces: 


About March, 1890, Mr. Charles H. Edwards, who was 
most brutally murdered inthe waters of Alaska on the 
14th of January last for attempting to seize men engaged 


_in violating the liquor laws of the territory, reached 
Douglas city, bearing an appointment from the govern- 
_ ment to teach the native school at the mission, and also 


bearing a commission from the Kansas yearly meeting to | 


‘serve as one of its missionaries on the island. Up to the 


close of June last Mr. Edwards superintended the Sun- 
day school and conducted religious services at the mis- 
sion, but received for these services no compensation 
from the society of Friends. He was a noble young man, 
and his death was_a calamity to Alaska. 
From its origin the Sunday school on Douglas Island 
|has averaged ‘from forty-five to fifty pupils, all natives. 
| At the gospel services on Sunday evening there are usu- 
| ally present numerous employes of the Treadwell gold 
mining company, whose mammoth stamp mill—240 
‘stamps—roars and pounds in sight of the mission. 
| Thirteen children, all said to be of Chilcat parentage, 
are inmates of the home and absorb its accommodations, 
No child is received for less than five years, and papers to 
that effect are signed both by the parents and the mis- 
5 sionaries. For their labor Mr. and Mrs, Moon receive no 
compensation from the society of Friends Their mainte- 


luiance is s derives sae from persons | i 


A 


At this the attendance was extremely va- | 


Thus did the two bodies become part | 
owners in the property. Further, the yearly meeting ap- | 


At “Hieehaly Harbor, northern coast or Chichagoff 


Teland, a Presbyterian mission has existed since 1881. 


‘The present laborers at that point are Mr. and Mrs. John 
|W. MeFarland, who were transferred from Fort Wrangel 
in 1884, Hoonah village is the principal winter quarters 
of the tribe, and contains twenty-two large, well-built 
houses, with doors, windows, weather-boarding and shin- 


gle roofs. They are turnished with chairs, tables, bed- 
| steads, etc., all native work. The tribe numbers about 
| five hundred. They are ruled by an excellent chief, 
forty years of age, and named Nagua. Anxious to learn 
to read and write, both he and his wife attended school 
| thro the past winter. 
| Under the wise management of Mr. and Mrs. McFar- 
land many of their long-existing customs, such as burn- 
ing the dead, taking more than one wife, selling young 
girls, betrothing them in childhood, and believing in 
witchcraft have been to a great degree abandoned. Most 
of their quarrels and crimes were the result of their 
drinking, but astrong temperance sentiment has been 
developed among them. 
| The Hoonahs occupy several villages on the shore of 
| Cross sound, which bounds Chichagoff Island on the 
| north. Itis not an uncommon thing for them suddenly 
| to take to their boats by scores and depart to other 
| scenes, utterly abandoning a village for a little time. 
Such movements usually occur in the season-for fishing 
and seal taking. Soon afterward the missionary follows 
them with the gospel message. Diligence is a chief trait 
in Hoonah character, and marriage by Christian rites in- 
| creases in favor among them. 

In the spring of last year a church was organized at 
Hoonah with twelve members. The board has no church 
edifice at Hoonah. The government had no schcol house 
at the place in July last. A school has been tanght there, 
however, since 1881, which in the winter of 1884 reached 

| an enrolment—children and adults—of over two hundred, 
| several of whom were gray-haired men and women. 

The last mission on this list, that to the haughty Chil- 
| cats, was established on Portage bay, a beautiful harbor 


‘near the head of Chilcat inlet, the right arm of that fas- 
cinating body of water, Lynae channel, in August, I881, 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. 8. Willard, now at the head of the 
| mission in Juneau. A house was quickly erected for 
their occupation, and a frail structure already erected on 
the spot was purchased for school purposes. Two schools 
| were opened immediately and taught by native teachers. 
The missionaries entered upon their work with great 
courage and alacrity, and before October Mrs. Willard 
wrote her friends, ‘‘We have scarcely breathing-time 
now.”’ 

The Chilcats gave them a kind reception and came by 
canoe loads from their villages to attend the Sunday ser- 
vices. Nevertheless, owing to the hostility-of white men 
| in the place, and to war among the Chilcat totemic fami- 
lies, the field proved to be one of the most trying in the 
archipelago. The Willards spent at Haines five years of 
ceaseless service, wearing anxiety and heroic endurance 
| under all circumstances, whether of dire peril or of great 

want, setting the proud, intelligent tribe an example of 
| Christian love, sympathy and forbearance. During a 
portion of this time they were greatly cheered and aided 
by Miss B. L. Mathews, now their able associate at 
Juneau, 

For the avian five years the only laborer in the Chilcat 
country has been the teacher of the government school at 
Haines, whose name the writer does not know. In August 
| last the Rey. and Mrs. W. W. Warne arrived at the sta- 
tion to re-inaugurate the work, the former commissioned 
by the government to teach the school, and appointed by 
the Presbyterian board to conduct the mission work, 
They found good buildings ready for occupancy, and a 
people eager to be taught.—Signs of the Times. 
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STEAMER IN THE ICE, BROWN COVE, FREDERICK SOUND. 


Sg 
Views of Alaska. 


‘THE decision of an Alaskan court involving 
a diplomatic question now in controversy be- 
tween the Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States, and the adjudication of this 
case decided by the Alaskan judge, now in 
progress in the Supreme Court of the United 
States brings Alaska and Behring Sea promi- 
nently into every day living interest. The 
diplomatic question involving the dominion of 
the United States in Behring Sea has been 
touched upon from time to time in our columus. 
It need not bedwelt upon here. A mereglance 
at some of the American Alaskans and their in- 
terests, with a few glimpses by the way of their 
varied scenery and resources is all that is pro- 


_ posed in this brief article. 


From the area of our Alaskan territory—esti- 
mated, as a whole, to be 514,700 square miles— 


a few views are given which will, perhaps, be | 


of interest to adventurous Summer tourists. 
They will, to all who have heard Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson’s voice on Alaskan themes and needs, 
or who have kept watch of the mission work 


which under our own flag is now being carried | 


forward by different denominations, in the 
“Russian America’ of the old maps and geo- 
graphies of an earlier day—suggest the duties 
that have devolved upon us since Alaska was 
ceded to the United States in 1867. The por- 
tions of this country which comparatively a few 
years ago were known only as the inhospitable 
home of some wandering tribes of Indians and 
Esquimaux are betterknown now. The popu- 
lation, estimated in 1888 to consist of 8,000 
whites and 15,000 Indians, with some Esqui- 
maux on the northern coast, is referred to by 
the Governor of Alaska in his report for the 
fiscal year 1890 and issued by the Government 
printing office at Washington as follows : 

“The people of Alaska have been spoken of 
as Americans, Russians, Hydahs, T'simpseans, 
‘Thlinkets, Aleuts, Innuits or Eskimos and 
finnehs, or Athabascan Indians. Eight dis- 
tinct languages and several dialects are spoken. 
The Tsimpseans embrace only the settlement 
at Metlakahtla, about one thousand people who 
came over from British Columbia with Mr. 
Duncan. ‘The Hydahs have some five or six 
villages on the south end of Prince of Wales 
[sland with about nine hundred people. ‘The 
‘Thlinkets reside in from forty to fifty villages in 
the Alexander Archipelago and along the coast 
from Cape Fox to Copper River. AT thesé 
have become partly civilized by contact with 
the whites and through the influence of schools 
and missions, and there is a large number of 
those who can speak English and have become 
The Aleuts are also partly 


excellent citizens. 
civilized, but with a civilization conforming 
more nearly to that of the Russians than our 


own. ‘These reside upon the islands of the 
Aleutian chain, the Shunagin and Kodiak 
groups, the Aliaska Peninsula and the islands 
of St. Paul and St. George in Behring Sea. 
‘There are a few Aleut half-breeds in Sitka. 
Many of these people talk the Russian lan- 
guage. The Innuits and Tinnehs can not be 
said to be civilized though their barbarism has 
been modified by contact with white people. 
‘The Innuits reside along the coast from Nushe- 
gak, in Behring Sea, to the Eastern limit ofour 
dominion in the Arctic region. Lieutenant Ray 
speaks of them as living in a state of anarchy, 
making no combinations, offensive or defen- 
sive, having no punishment for crimes and no 
government. Given to petty pilfering, they 
make no attempt to reclaim stolen property. 
‘They are social in their habits and kind to each 
other. ‘These people are obliged to devote all 


their energies to procuring the necessary food 
and clothing to maintain lite. Their intelli- 
gence is of a low order and the race is appm- 
ently diminishing. Physically they are strong 
and possess great powers of endurance. 

“The Tinnehs occupy the interior, the Yukon 
valley, except the portions near its mouth, and 
come down to the sea shore only at Cook’s In- 
let. They are called “‘Stick’? Indians by the 
Thlinkets. These people have many traits of 


| the North American Indian elsewhere, and 


may properly be designated as Indians. The 
other natives of Alaskaare not true Indians and 
have not generally been treated as such by the 
government. 
tions, though formerly the heads of families 
were recognized as chiefs and called stich. 


They have no real tribal rela-_ 


‘“At the present time, among the Hydahs, | 


Tsimpseans, Thlinkets and Aleuts, the so-called 
chiefs have very little if any power or influence 
as such. Among the Eskimos, it may be 
doubted if the office ever amounted to any- 
thing. 

“ The progress of the natives of Southeastern 
Alaska toward civilization is steady and cer- 
tain, though it must not be supposed that these 
people yet take high rank in learning, intelli- 
gence or morality. The educating and elevat- 
ing influences of the schools and missions, 
though doing much, perhaps more than we 
should expect under the circumstances, must 
be continued a long time in order to effect any- 
thing like satisfactory conditions. Sensational 


police do not apply to the Territory, except 
| when especially mentioned.” 


writers, inditing their effusions from the decks 
i 


of steamers passing through our waters, and 
drawing upon their imaginations and the 
statements of ignorant and irresponsible per- 
sons willing to interest them at the expense of 
truth, have done much to mystify and confuse 
the opinions of the reading public upon the 


condition of the natives of Alaska, anda few | 


words upon the subject may not be amiss in 
this connection. 


and the coast people are generally thought to | 


have originated from Japanese stock. The 
Eskimos have a language very similar to the 
Eskimos of Labrador and almost identical with 
a small population upon the Asiatic side of 
Behring Strait. Physically they differ from the 
Eskimos of Greenland and Labrador, being 
more tobust and healthy. All of the natives 


| 
| 


of Alaska have small and delicately formed | 


hands and feet and rather a massive head, 
straight black hair, dark eyes, high cheek- 
bones and a nut-brown complexion. All are, 


to a large extent, fish-eaters, though the Tin- | 


nehs, living in the interior, or Ignalik tribes of 


the Yukon, are compelled to subsist, to a | 


greater extent, upon game and land products. 

“Their dwellings, not so unlike originally, 
have now become quite different in style and | 
manner of construction. Those residing in | 
Southeastern Alaska have frame, or block | 
houses, wholly above the ground, with sleep- 
ing apartments partitioned off from the main 
or living-room where the central fire-place is| 
located, like the state-rooms of a river steam- 
boats, and many of the Thlinkets have substi- 
tuted the modern cooking stove and pipe for 
the fireplace and open chimney-hole in the 
roof, * * These people are all self- 
supporting.’’ 

Governor Knapp’s report, for which we are 
indebted to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, is as interesting as a romance. In his 
closing pages under the head of “ pressing 
needs,” he says that it cannot be supposed | 
that among 40,000 people there is no destitu- | 
tion, and that there ought to be provided for 
Alaska a board of public charities. Touching | 
the need of native polieemen he adds that “ it. 
has been held that the natives of Alaska are u 


not Indians, and that appropriations for Indian 


Although not 
held to be Indians, they can symapathize with 
our American Indians in regard to suffering 
starvation extremities. 

“In some respects the physical condition of 
the different native tribes is alike and in others | 
not. All are strongly built, rather short, and | 
by their habits of living inured to pardsiia 
and endurance. ‘The men have very light or 
no beards, and frequently trim the scattering 
hairs on their chins closely, or pluck them out. | 
The average height is less than that of Euro- | 
peans. ‘They have an Asiatic cast of features, | 


Under the classification, 
“The Indians,’’ a most inter- 
esting letter is published in 
the January number of the 
“American Missionary”? en-— 
titled ‘‘ Our Alaska Mission.” 

It is dated from Cape Pra e 


| 


of Wales, Alaska. The fol- 
lowing extracts give a little 
-insight as to the experiences 
of those who go to a mis- 
sionary field where letters 
from home are harder to get 
than when in many parts of 
Africa : 
We left San Francisco 
June 6, 1890, on the Jeanie, 
the whaling tender that car- 
ries yearly supplies to the 
Arctic fleet, touched Nanaimo, B. C., to take 
on a cargo of coal and lumber, and reached 
Port Clarence, fifty miles south of Cape Prince 
of Wales, on the afternoon of July 3. 

“Our trip was a pleasant one, and we receiv- 
ed very courteous treatment from Captain Por- 
ter, who commanded the Jeanie, and from his 
officers ; thus compensating us in some meas- 
ure forthe lack of very suitable accommoda- 
tions on board a vessel which was not built for 
carrying passengers. 


“We had the pleasure on the voyage of being 
fellow-passengers with Mr. L. M. Stevenson, 
ot Ohio, and Dr. J. B. Drigs, of New York. 
The former was on his way to begin a mission 
at Point Barrow, and the latter had accepted 
the same call for Point Hope. 


 gaecrecrenenionat Sn - ae aT | 
AND DOLPH WANTS If LICENSED, 


An Alaskan Missionary Murdered for 
Protesting Against Rum Selling. 
Chicago, Hil., Feb. 20.--(Special Correspond- 
ence).—A letter from Newburg, Ore., to “The 
ChristianWorker,” gives an account of the mur- 
der of Charles H. Edwards, a missionary of 
the Friends’ Church at Kake Island, Alaska, 
about Jan. 20, by a white man who was eelling 
liquor to the Indians near where Edwards was 
teaching school, | { 
+ Phe liquor seller was enraged because Ed- : 
wards tried to have him arrested for unlawfully 
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- ALL HaNvs SAVED. 

“The Whaling Brig Alexander Wrecked 
bye ‘on St, Paui’s isiand. 

| Port Townsexp (Wash.), June 23.—The 
whaling brig Alexander was wrecked on St. 

Altos island April 20th and is a total loss, 


i a, 
“All hands were saved and will return to Port 
| Townsend on tne steamer Bertha. 
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At both places_ 


trading stations had already been established. 
“Captain C. E. Weeks, of San Francisco, a 
veteran whaling captain, was also a passenger 


on board the Jeaniz, and gave us a great deal 
of valuable information about the Eskimo na- 
tives, but some of it was decidedly calculated 
to make our hair stand on end. Among other 
things, he told us that in 1877 a brig that had 
anchored at Cape Prince of Wales was boarded 


by the natives and that the captain and crew 
escaped with their lives only after shooting 
some twenty-five or thirty dead on the spot, 
and that since that time the place had been 
avoided by white men as if plague-stricken. 


| We determined, however, to prosecute our 


mission—trusting to disarm the hostility of the 
natives bya mild 
and peaceful be- 
havior, and leave 
the rest in the 
hands of Him with- 
out whose knowl- 
edge and consent 
no sparrow falls. 
“Almost as soon 
as we anchored in 
Port Clarence, the 
Rey. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, who was 


THE “BAY” SIGNAL, ASTRONOMICAL STATION, ENTRANCE 
TO HALLIBUT BAY, WITH ANCIENT INDIAN GRAVE. 


MOUNTAIN TORRENT, “NORTH ARM,” PORT SNETTISHAM 


MOUTH OF SPEED RIVER, PORT SNETTISHAM, 
FROM THE ‘‘' WEST BASE” SIGNAL, 
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MAIN ARM OF PORT SNETTISHAM. 


in the port on the 
United States Rev- 
enue Cutter ‘Bear, 
came on_ board. 
As your readers 
doubtless know, he 
is tlre efficient Sup- 
erintendent of Kd- 
ucation in Alaska. 
He had come up 
on purpose to see 
the three projected 


mission stations established. He said he | 


wanted us to go up to the Cape with him on the 
following day, and assist in building the mission 
house, which we were to occupy. It turned out, 
howo,.r, that only one of us could be accom- 
modated on the Bear. After consultation we 
mutually agreed that Brother 

yea Lopp should stay behind and 
superintend the transfer of 

our supplies and coal to one 

of the whaling vessels, and 

that Brother Thornton should 

accompany Dr. Jackson to 

the Cape. On the morning 

of July 4 the Bear steamed up 

to the Cape—anchoring about 

12:30 P, M. Mr. Thornton 

was very courteously re- 

ceived by Capt. Healy of the 

Bear, as a guest in his cabin, 

pending the construction of 

the house and the arrival of 

our stores. After luncheon 

a boat was lowered, and Dr. 

Jackson and Mr. Thornton 

entered to go ashore. 

“Brother Thornton could 

not help wondering how it 

would feel to be knocked on 

the head and eaten while 
half alive ; but as the Doctor 

showed no signs of neryvons- 
ness, he determined not to 

show the white feather him- 
self. The natives received 


pleased with the 
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HOUSE AND TOTEMS OF TONG 


them with manifestations of 
excited curiosity, but appar- 
ently in no hostile spirit. 
Several sites for the house 
were inspected, one chosen, 
and as there was no night to 
hinder work, the ground 
was broken and the sills for 
the house laid in their 
place. Pea Cant. Healy 
let us have a carpenter and 
four men from the Bear. On 
Sunday we rested, full of 
thanks to God.” 

The letter, as it continues, 
exptesseS surprise and de- 
light to find the natives so 


much more agreeable, moral and civilized than 
expected; ‘‘a fine-looking set of people,” these 
missionaries describe them to be. They were 
climate and charmed with the 
Scenery. The letter is signed H. B. Thornton 
and W. T. Lopp, and makes one wish to hear 
more from them and their work. 


making arrangements for that formality. 
London, April 26.—« The St. James’s Gazette,” com- 
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ASS CHIEF, AT TONGASS PASS, NEAR PORT SIMPSON, | 


: 2 
Ap EN OTACE TO THE SEALERS, 
‘INSTRUG ION “REGARDING ‘THE MODUS VIVENDI 


WILL BE FORWARDED AT ONCE 
Api2 f . exenisn option. ££ GF 2_ 
| vashington, April 20.—General J, W. Foster, of the 
| State Department ; Acting ‘Secretary Spaulding, of tthe 


Treasury Department, and Act 
the Navy Department. 


The vessels selected for this service are the 
Adams, Ranger, Rush, Corwin 
and Albatross. The last two named are now cruising 
along the Alaskan coast. The others are ordered to 
touch at ‘Port Townsend on 
receive their instructions at that 

: tt port. Those sailin, 
first will communicate with t ree 
or possibly this duty may 
under orders to car 
at Point Bartow, 


The President wil issue a \proclamation in a few 


days, Promulgating the modus vivendi, and Warning all 


ing Sea modus Vivendi, says: « The Americans 


rare to be congratulated upon seein reas 
; 1 : p on 
Salisbury upon having performed tea tieicce ee 
iy tect enabled them’): 4o so, tlekonk unneces 


Sarily h 


urting the feelings of the patients,” 


PORTLAND CHANNEL, LOOKING UP FROM FALLS AT POINT BLUFF. 


ing Secretary Soley, of | 
» had a conference to-day in 
regard to the enforcement of the Behring Sea modus 
Vivendi. ‘The. general character of the instructions 

to the commanders of the 


their way north, and will 


he Corwin and Albatross, 
be given to the Bear, now 
Ty, Supplies to the refuge Station 


_ 


; ‘Written for The Evening Star. 

AMINE, MORE NEAR 
at hand than Russia, 
calls for the apprehen- 
sive sympathy of the 


States. Unless .some- 
thing is done at once a 
not inconsiderable frac- 
tion of the population of 
5 this country will perish 
of starvation. Death 
S\ for lack of food stares 
ASS the Eskimo of north- 
west Alaska in the face, 
; Pe and thousands of them 
are likely to perish from that cause during 
the present winter. 

. bis Congress will, it is thought, make an 
appropriation of money for the immediate aid 
' of the people of Uncle Sam’s arctic province, 
but action of another kind will be required to 
gave the population from absolute extermina- 

tion within a decade. A bill, introduced at the 
last session, but not acted upon, will be urged 


| importation into Alaska of reindeer from Silbe- 
| ria. A fow weeks ago the first step was taken 


Py ST i ALASKAN NATIVES. ; 

in this direction by landing sixteen: of these 
, animals at Unalaska, where they are now win- 
“tering on a small islind inthe harbor, in charge 


ofa United States deputy marshal. They were 
brought over by the steamer Bear, and next 
spring they will be transferred to the main- 
land. where they are expected to, breed and 
form a herd eventually. 

be HOW THEY WERE PROCURED. 

- Tho Bear went along the Asiatic shore near 
the arctic circle and bargained with success 
_ for sixteen of the beasts, which only cost about 
'$10 each, inclusive of presents given to the 
head men of the tribes. More would have been 
' secured only for the fact that the herds were 


grazing far inland, but it was promised that 


- hundreds should be on hand for sale next sum- 
' mer, so that the supply is practically ne 
ited. Those obtained stood’a stormy voyage 
| three weeks most admirably and arrived at 
nalevka in the best possible condition. 
THE METHOD OF RAISING HERDS. 
When this nucleus of a herd has been trans- 
rred to the main land a few expert Chukchees 
1 be fetched from Siberia to serve as herds- 
n. They will be given for help young 
mo men, who will learn how to care for 
opagate the reindeer. For pay each 
aan will receive at the end of hi 


is term 


prenticeship ten of the animals with 
yp) > en a herd for himself. By ppisoine: iM 


lan it is expected that withi: 
vh Aeoat dietul of bea Y 
distributed throughout re 
sre are two species of rein 
that country. called the “ 
“wood jand” caribou; t 
ere would be much diffi 


people of the United | 


through, providing a sum for the purchase and | 


the sheep and the goat, all pu 
them it is food, clothing, ho 3, ft 
tools and transportation. Its flesh is 
meat. The blood mixed with the con ( 
the stomach makes a favorite ‘dish in 8 eria, 
_ called ‘‘manyalla.” The intestines, cleaned and 
_ filled with the tallow, are eaten in the shape of 
sausages, The skin serves for clothes, bedding, 
tent covers, harnagys, ropes and fishing lines, 
The sinews are driéd and pounded into thread 
of wonderful strength, which is woven into 
fishing nets. The bones are soaked inseal oil and 
burned for fuel. Of the horns various house- 
hold implements are made, as well as sleds and 
weapons for war and the chase. <A reindeer 
yields only a cupful of milk at a milking, but 
the fluid is so thick and rich that the quantity 
mentioned has to be diluted with a quart of 
water in order to render it palwtable. First- 
rate butter and cheese are made from the 
milk. The animal will draw a sled swiftly 150 
miles a day over the snow and ice. 
THE SIBERIAN DEER MEN. 

Just across Bering strait, which is only forty 
* miles wide, in a region corresponding as to soil 
and climate with the northwest coast of Alaska, 
thousands of Siberian natives are fed and 
clothed*by tens of thousands of reindeer. Fam- 
ilies commonly own herds of from 1,000 to | 
10,000. These chukchees are known as ‘“‘deer | 
men.” They are nomadic in their habits and | 
roam aboutin search of food for themselves ! 
and their animals, accompanied by their herds, 
They subsist mainly upon the products of this 
ive stock, bartering the skins with the coast 
people for tobacco, seal oil, powder, shot, flour 
| and walrus hides for }oot soles. During the 
summer the beasts feed chiefly on the young 
shoots of willow and birch trees, whilein winter | 
they depend for sustenance mostly on moss 
and other lichens, which they often dig up 
with their hoofs from beneath the snow. Owing 
to the fact that their domestication tends to 
make the species smaller it is easy for the 
| owner to detect the wild reindeer which some- 


times get into his herd. They are promptly 
shot, test they contaminate the breed. 

| TRE AYASKA OF THE FUTURE. 6 

_ Thereis no doubt that if the tame reindeer 
ean be successfully introduced to and distrib- 
)(utedin Alaska the Eskimo will become self- 
sustaining. At the same time they will be lifted 
from savagery into comparative civilization, 


Being given a domestic animal to rear it is 
claimed that they will be transformed from 
wild hunters into an industrial people. Instead 
of devoting his attention to sitting for hours 
together at the edge of a hole in the ice, spear 
in hand and waiting for the Bobbing up of a 
seal to preserve him and his family frometarva- 
tion for the time being, the Alaskan native of 
the future will have plenty to eat, good clothes 
to wear and a swift vehicle to ridein. By and 
by he will accumulate property and marry a 
girl of white race. He willestablish a fish can- 
nery, spend his winters in San Francisco and 
bnila a -palace on Nob Hill. Tho oxperi- 
ment of compelling savages to take up agricul- 
ture has been tried in yain with the Indians. 
They regard farming as women's work. But 
thera is no degradation from the savage point 
of view in taking care of domestic animals. At 

resent the only creature domesticated by the 

skimo is the dog and all their energies are re- 
quired to keep themselves alive. Money ap- 
propriated by Congross to buy food for them, 


Witeeen ain porary relief, but such aid must 
will be to pauperize them. 
GREAT TRAOTS SUITABLE FOR RAISING REINDEER 
- To stock Alaska with reindeer and thus add . 


millions of productive acres to the wealth of the 


| country would be an important achievement in 

| any case, but its accomplishment is especially 

urgent now, when it affords the only hope for 

| Saving the Hekimo from staryation. Four hun- | 

| dred thovsand square miles in Alaska are ad- 

| Mmirably adapted to the raising and herding of 

these animals, though useless for any otlfer 

| purpose. This greatarea, much larger than the | 

New England and middle states combined, is 

covered with moss and grass, seemingly in- 

| tended by nature for the grazing of reindeer. 
Traders in that country are most anxious to 
secure the beasts for draught purposes to sub- 

| stitute for dogs. Some difticulty is likely to be 

(Inet with on account of a weakness on the 

dogs’ part for deer meat, but this will have to 

|be got over by training, supplemented by the 

judicious killing off of canine incorrigibles, 
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e stock, so in the indus- 


| No one can invent and assume a mark his rot 


; reradeer sustain 27, 
scording to the law in that country 
r has his mark on the ears of all his 
r, and to this mark he has an exclusive 

righ body else being allowed to use it. If 
such a deyice were not employed the herds 
mingling atpasture could not be separated. 


and the only way to get one is to buy that 
an extinct herd. Ifunused marks are sew 
the fitmilies owning them often ask high price 
for them. ey 
SCARCITY WHERE FORMERLY THERE WAS PLENTY. 
| Hitherto the Eskimo have depended 
‘food upon the whale, walrus and seal ‘of the 
‘const and the fish of the rivers, The first thre 
‘animals have also supplied them with cloth 
‘boats and all other necessaries of life, Fift 
‘years ago the whalers, having exhausted other 
‘waters, sought the North Pacific for whales, 
pursuing them into Bering sea and carry? 
‘the war of extermination into the Arctic ocean. 
|Atlength the few surviving whales have 
|driyen to the neighborhood of the pole, 
their species.has become’well nigh extinct 
‘the Alaskan coast. 


= 


slaughtered on a 
\Bingle cake of ice, morely for their tusk 
‘Thus a walrus is hardly to be found today i 
‘those waters where so short a time ago the 
‘animals were so numerous that their bellow-— 
‘ings were heard above the rour of the way 
and the grinding of the ice floes. Seal 
‘sea lions are now getting so searce tha 
natives have difficulty. in procuring enou f 
their skins to cover boats. They used to cate 
land cure great quantities of fish in the streams, 
bui their supply from this source has gr 
diminished, owing to the establishme 
great canneries, which send millions of ca 
salmon out of the country annually and de 
vastly more by wasteful methods. Impr 
firearms have driven the wild caribou int 
inaccessibie regions of the remote interio: 
SLOW STARVATION. 
Thus the process of slow starvation and de 
| population has begun along the whole arctic 
|coast of Alaska, and famine is progressin 
southward year by year on the shore of Berin, 
sea, Where villages numbering thousands were 
a few years ago the populations have been r 
‘duced to hundreds. At Point Barrow, the far 
thest point of Alaska to the north, the deat 
|rate has been to the birth rate for some tiny 
past in the ratio of fifteen to one. A town on 
| Schismareff inlet which contained 2,000 peor 
fifty years ago now hag only three houses. The 
|Island of Attu, the most westerly of the A 
tian chain, was formerly celebrated for 
otter skins. For the last nine years it has p 
duced only an average of three of these pe 
yearly. It is probable that most of the res 
dents will not survive the present winter. Ift 


steamer Bear had not by mere chance 
King’s Island in the northern part of 
sea a few weeks ago leaving stores there 
not have been a soul left alive next 
The natives were eyen then reduced to b 
pron weed for food. Disease attacks th 
famished Eskimo, wiping them out wh 
| THE RSKIMO’S HOME. | 
‘| The Eskimo area docilo.and bright people. 


They are extremely dirty, simply because 
socoldin their country that washing is yery | 
uncomfortable. Their winter dwellings are | 
under ground, for the ‘sake of warmth. Tho | 
entrance is asquare hole, through which the 
visitor descends about eight feet to an entry- | 
way. This entryway is, perhaps, twenty feet | 
long and neyer more than four feet high. 
Sometimes it is much lower, so that one has | 
literally to crawl through it in order to reach | 
the two rooms atthe end. Theso two rooms, 
each from ten to twenty feet across, are the | 
homes of two families, which thus haye a com-| 
mon hall and front door. From six to ten: er- | 
sons livein each room, around three sides of 
which is a raised platform. On the platform 
are spread furs and skins for beds. The most 
important article of furniture is a stone tw | 
feet in length, with a shallow depression on ti 
of it. Itis both lamp and stove, being filled 
with whale or seal oil. Cooking, however, 13_ 
merely for the purpose of taking the frost ow 

of the meat, which is eaten practically ra 
For lighting purposes a wick of mows is used. 


i 
THEIR CLOTHING. ‘ 


They buy them from Siberian Chnukchees, who 
come over to an international fair that ia helt 
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the arctic coast men cut off the hair on 


| skin. 
| to secure the pelts of wolves. 
| Keen-edged flint 


‘ently the sharp edge cuts his tongue. 


‘come to share the feast, 


be oe ¥: 


| Marriage among the Kskimo. | In some tribes 
# the husband joins the wifo’s relatives and ia ox- 


yas 
a gra 


> Ne LTS NOSES Tai Bi a t 
-pected to hunt and fish for them. If he is lr 
f or refuses to sive the furs he gets to his fath 
in-law he is likely to be bounced and some ou 
more active and obedient is installed in his 
place as husband. Sometimes it happens that 
;® girl has ten or twelve husbands in succession 
before she finally settles down toa permanent 
conjugal state. Virtue is not remarkably de- 
yeloped among the women, nor is sentiment in 
“regard to chastity peeuliarly keen. Men some- 
times exchange wives for a time and they 
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have been known to rent their spouses to white 
} Miners for a season. Polygamy prevails to a 
limited extent. 
Both sexes among the Eskimo are tattooed. 


e 


'Labrets are favorite ornaments. In early 
youth a out is made in the lower lipand a small 
‘wooden plug introduced to keep it from closing. 
Gradually itis enlarged and the adult ds decor- 
ated with a labret of jade, ivory, bone or glass 
shaped likea silk hat in miniature, the rim 


SBohgultedy"TPyy ir ime 
ere is no spedial ceremony connected with lH E CH A 
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being inside the mouth to hold it. Girls have 
their ears and sometimes their noses pierced 
sor chains or other such adornments. Along 

: top of 
their heads so that they look like one the 
object being to ayoid-scaring the caribou by 
the flutter of their locks. 

“INGENIOUS METHODS oF TRAPPING. 

Some of their traps for the beasts they cap- 

ture are remarkably ingenious. They fold up 


astrip of whalebone, doubling it half a dozen | 


times, and tié itin that shape with sinew. Then 


‘they cover it with a hunk of fat, let it freezo 


and leave it on the ice. By and bya bear comes 
along and swallows it at a gulp. The fat and 


| the sinew bindings are digested, and. the re- | 
| leased whalebone springs out at length across | 


the stomach of the animal, which soon dies of | 
lockjaw: Whenifis dead the trapper gets the 
An even more effective jure is employed | 
t | A blade, of | 
is _tastened securely to a 
wooden stake, and the latter is driven into 
the ice, so that only the flint blade pro- 
jects aboye the surfade. he blade is covered 
with a chunk of fat, which freezes. After a. 
while a wolf comes and sees the tempting mor- | 
él, He is hungry and begins tolickit. Pres. | 


I He 
tastes the blood, and not knowing that itis his 
own is made wild by the flayor. More wolves 
They also cut their 
tongues, taste blood and are maddened. Before 
long they leap at each other’s throats and tear 
one another to pieces, so that next morning the 
hunter finds the whole flock dead. It is a cheap 
way of obtaining the pelts, and that is the rea- 
s0n why wolf skin rugs cost only $3 apiece, 
Although northern Alaska ig so cold the 
whole southern const, which extends for 
thousands of miles, has a tomperate climate, 
owing to the proximity of the Japan current 
of the Pacific. Along this shore. are immense 
tracts which afford great agricultural and 
horticultural possibilities. The Department of | 
Agriculture will probably before long establish | 
an oxperiment station at Sitka for the purpose 
of finding out what grains, grasses and fruits 


‘are best adapted to the region, as well as to 


learn how successfully the raising of cattle, 
hogs and poultry might be prosecuted there. 


TORONTO, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1890, 
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ernment of British Columbia, in a despatch 


Papers in reference to the Alaska boundary were 
presented to Parliament last week. The Gov- | 


dated March 16th, 1887; represent to the Domin-| 
ion Government the urgent importance of an | 


early settlement of the’ boundary between 
Canada and Alaska, and asking that British 


Columbia may be represented upon any com- 
| mission which may be appointed for that pur-) 


pose. The Government of British Columbia 


‘urges that the line which Great Britain is 
entitled to claim: under the treaty of 1825 


STIAN GUARDIAN 


ascends the western leg of Behin’s canal instead | 


of Portland channel, as contended by the United 

| States authorities, thereby securing to the 
Crown a very large area of territory, together 
with valuable waterways now claimed by the 
United States. 


Preshoterian Banner, | 
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WEEKLY. RECORDER, | 
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PITTSBURGH, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1892. j 


For ‘Alaska.’ . 


MANsE, Frrst PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PORTLAND, OREGON.—Arrangements have 
been perfected for a General Assembly ex- 
cursion to Alaska on a special steamer sail- 
ing June ist. Berths may be ordered of 
A: D. Charlton, Portland, Oregon, at regu- 
lar rates of fare. Those wishing to go 
should secure berths immediately, as there 
is every reason to believe that more will 
wish to go than can be accommodated, and 
this is the only steamer that can be secured 
for that date. 


| ALASKA'S .WHISEY TRADE, 


Something About Missionary Hdwards and 


His Murder by Smggglers at Juneau. 


1$72~ 


Port TowyfEND, May 29.—The news 
from Juneau,“ilaska, of the Grand Jury’s 
refusal to indict Malcolm Campbell for the 
murder of Missionary Charles H. Edwards 
in March Jast, has been confirmed and the 
Department of Justice has sent Allan H. 
Dugal as a special agent to investigate the 
matter and report the facts in a clear and 
unprejudiced manner, j 


Charles H. Edwards was a conscientious 
member of the Society of Friends, and a 
very energetic worker and missionary 
among the Indians of the district of Juneau. 
He was stationed at the town of Douglas, 
on an island of the same name, four miles 
from the world-famous Treadwell ‘gold 
mine, and had in his two vears’ sojourn 
there established a school, where, with tha 
assistance of several lady co-workers, 40 or 
50 native children were being educated and | 
taught the principles of true life and civili- 
zation, Prior to that he had been located 
ata settlement on or near Prince of Wales | 
Island, about 350 miles south and consider. | 
ably to the west of his location at the time | 
of his death re testi 7 ieee | 
- Like all Quakers, he was very strictly — 
opposed -to dancing, and was a pro-— 


ARTHUR J. Brown, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. | 


] 
i 
| 


|< The white residents of Doug 
/ bering about 500 people, in wl 


.imaginable for him to-elude and baffle all |) 


‘might be found 10 per 
nine, gender—are - as 
lawless, dissipated character usually fc 
iu pioneer mining communities, and [ 
of Edward’s pronounced disposition w ; 
them the object of considerable scorn, i 
not to. say hate, He, however, took 
no pains to show his abhoren 
of their mode of life, and when on one occa- | 
sion a hall in which ‘squaw dances’ were” 
regularly held (and the only hall, for that | 
matter, in tle place) was offered to him free | 
for some little entertainment that was being» 
gotten up on condition that a dance should 
be had after the performance was over, he 
peremptorily refused to have anything what- | 
ever todo with the affair for obvious rea- |) 
sons, and thus greatly antagonized the | 
saloon men and the grand majority of the 
population. 

Malcolm Campbell, his slayer, is a Scotch- 
man of about the same age and build as his 
victim. He wears a heavy light-colored | 
beard, is fair complexioned generally and 
has the laughing blueeye ofa typical Norse- || 
man. Among saloon men.in particular and | 
the inhabitants of both Juneau and Doug- 
lasasa whole he was very popular, and, 
although evidently dangerous when in a 
desperate position, his easy-going happy- 
bas | nature would have led one to be- 
ieve that he was the last man in the world +) 
to commit a murder. oe 

Campbell has been engaged in the smug- 
gling business for at least four years, ‘‘see- 
ing,’ as he himself has said, “that when 
first drifting to Juneau in 1889 it seemed 
fora man of no particular profession or 
trade the most profitable occupation toen- 
gage in.” Hissteckin trade was a small 
sloop, lirge enough to hold provisions, a 
stove and cooking utensils, over and aboyé 
a cargo of 10 or 12 kegs of whisky, Like 
other men engaged in the traffic he made 
regular trips to Fort Simpson, B. C., where, 
under the care of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, his cargo was stored. The whisky 
in’ most instances belonged to the 
Juneau saloon-keepers and he received 
$200 a load for the mere carriage of.it 
to within a convenient distance of the 
Alaskan metropolis. He usually hiréd a 
man-to help run his eraft and always kept 
deerhounds aboard, by wkose aid the two 
men were never at a loss to procure all the 
game that was required. His knowledge of 
the ins and outs of the inland passage was 
almost perfect, and it was the easiest thing 


efforts by the authorities lovking to his 
arrest. 

At the time of the tragedy for which the } 
smuggler.is now on trial he was landing at 
a cove near Douglas, where it was the: cus- 
tom to cache all contraband beverages, 
when the missionary appeared on the scene 
and exerted authority which, it is alleged, 
belonged only to Government officials, 

The death of Edwards in the very prime 
of his strength and manhood is extremely 
lamentable, but it is almost certain no 
Grand Jury could be got together in Alaska 
that would convict his slayer. 

Sy eer —_—_ | 
NEWS FROM ALASKA. | 


A Slayer Not Indicted—The Adams and 
Mohican Under Steam, 
Port TownsENnp (Wash.), May 29.—The || 
‘steamer from Alaska last night brought } 
the intelligence that Malcolm Campbell, | 
slayer of Charles H. Edwards, a mission. | 
ary, was notindicted by the Grand Jury | 
at Juneau, 

The United States ships Adams and 
Mohican put into Sitka two weeks ago, | 
and after staying two days departed for 
Oonalaska to join the rest of the fleet. 

The Port Hillis cannery, recently de- 
stroved by fire, was owned in Astoria, 
The loss is about $30,000. 

Thomas 8. Nowell and Collector of Cus- 
toms Hatch were passengers’ by the 
steamer last night, having been elected 
delegates from Alaska to the Republican 
national convention. d 
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IN ARCTIC LANDS. 


{ These lines are part of a poem written by Rr. Rev. W. C. Bom- | 


pas, who has been for many years a missionary in Alaska. ] 


N Arctic regions hearts are found 
That with the love of Christ abound, 
That joy the whole day long to pore 
O’er lesson book of sacred lore, 
That gladly. leave the reindeer chase 
To meet the messenger of grace, 
And humbly learn in frozen air 
To trust a heavenly Father’s care. 
Shall not these exiles put to shame 
Some who disgrace the Christian name 
In lands that centuries ago 
The word of truth were taught to know ? 
Alas! that Albion’s favored land, 
That lends her light to distant strand, 
Should many a sadder tale unfold, 
Where skies are warm and hearts are cold. 


’Neath skies with stars that never set,» 
But round the pole still circle yet ; 
When streamers of magnetic light 
Epliven winter’s lengthening night ; 
Where niggard suns must stint their 
ray, 
To spend on climates far away ; 
There Christian brethren bend their 
knees 
In shelter of the forest trees. 
Hearts that with heavenly fervor glow 
Are found amid the Arctic snow ; 
And in the dreadful day of doom, 
When all the dead to judgment come ; 
When worldly sentence all reversed, 
The first are last and last are first ; 
What if these tribes of sallow face, 
Hindermost now of human race, 
Their want and poverty lay by 
For robes of immortality ? 


When reindeer migrate to the north, 
- When bear and sable sally forth, 
When birds and rabbits change to 
brown 

Their winter garb of snow-white down ; 
When bashful earth in vest of green, 

With snowy veil uplift, is seen, 

The sun his chariot mounts on high, 

And lingering days no longer fly ; 

Then latest of all earthly lands 

The spring revisits Arctic strands ; 

As when eight months of deluge passed, 
Noah’s thankful eyes beheld at last, 

Amid the waste of waters drear, 

Once more the mountain tops appear ; 

So joys the dweller in the north 

Once more to greet the face of earth, 

And scan with thankful heart again 

_ Where eight months’ snow have deeply lain, 

~ Mid moss and herb, his hidden store 
Of berries disinterred once more. 


And so, thank God, a moral spring 
-. To Arctic laf’ ds er way doth wing; 


—_—— - 


| States but to Russia. 


sissippi river and north of the Carolinas and | 


In fro¥%en climes are hearts that melt 

When Christian influence is felt, 

And heathen darkness yields its sway 

To brightening light of gospel day.—wNorth Star. 
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ABOUT ALASKA. 


SIONARY BANNER, What city stands 
half-way between the eastern and west- 
ern boundaries of the United States I 
wonder how many would answer prompt- 
ly, “San Francisco?” Yet that would 
be the true answer, for a village on the 


island of Attu, which belongs to the | 


United States, is as far west of San 
Francisco as EKastport, Maine, is east of 
it! 
people of Alaska as our fellow-citizens, and it is 


58/71 


y 


ESQUIM 


Lica 


AUX WOMEN. 


for that reason that I am going to talk to you 
about them to-day. 

Until 1867 Alaska did not belong to the United | 
In that year our govern- 
ment bought it, paying for it more than seven 
million dollars. It isa vast region, as large, in- 
deed, as all of the United States east of the Mis- 


Georgia. In it there are now about thirty-five 
thousand people, most of whom, I am sorry to | 
Say, are savages, who have never even heard of | 
the Christian’s God. About seventeen thousand 
are Hsquimaux. These are a taller, stronger 
race than the Esquimaux of Labrador, but have | 
many of the same habits and customs. | 

The climate of Alaska is queer. In the inte- | 
rior it is said to have an Arctic winter, the mer- 
cury often dropping to 50° or 60° below zero, and a 
tropic summer, the mercury often rising to 100° 
in the shade. The Esquimaux, or Jnnuits, as 


et ; 


—— E me) 


229 T were to ask the readers of the Mrs-| 


I am afraid we do not often think of the 


| they call themselves, live in round hovels, with 
/no doors or windows—just a hole at the top to 
‘let out the smoke. I presume that in winter 
they build these of ice, and that they look inside 
much like the one you see in the picture. They 
eat fish and whale meat, moose and bear meat. 
| too, when they can get it, and preserve in fish oil 
the berries they gather in summer. Sometimes 
they tattoo their faces, and it is quite common 
for the men to wear in holes bored in the lower 
lip on each side of the mouth pieces of polished 
stone, glass, or ivory, sometimes nearly two inches 
across and half an inch thick. 

The women do most of the work, carrying 
their babies on their backs under their sealskin 
tunics. All of them smoke—men, women, and 
children. They seem to have very vague notions 
about religion, but believe in good and evil spirits. 

The other inhabitants of Alaska are Aleuts, 
Tinneh, Creoles, and the Thlingets, 
Hydah, and a few other tribes of 
Indians. Various customs of. these 
heathen tribes you will find in other 
parts of this issue of the Missionary 
BANNER. 

There are about two thousand 
white people now in Alaska, of whom 
many are miners of the most reck- 
less and wicked class. So you see 
poor Alaska needs all the missiona- 
ries, schools, and churches we can 
send her in the name of Him who 
said, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 


PITIFUL FACTS. 


WN Alaska girls from a few months 
i old and upward are sold as wives. 
Girls trom ten to fifteen years 

are rented by their parents to white 
men. After a while these men remove 
to some other section of the country and the 
girls are left behind. To many such child-wives 
a Christian refuge, to which they could flee, 
would be the road to eternal life. Christian moth- 
ers! as you look upon your own fair daughters, 
can you not make a thank-offering that they have 
been saved from such appalling wretchedness, and 
build a home that shall shelter other daughters ? 
One stormy night a girl about fifteen years of 
age, her dress torn and bedraggled with wet, as 
she had fled through a swamp, came to the school 
and begged for admittance. Her brothers had 
sold her to a native as his second wife and to be 
a slave to wait upon the first wife. Her treat- 


| ment was so cruel that she concluded to flee for 


refuge to the mission, where she had a sister. Her 
master finding out where she was, came and 
threatened trouble, but his belligerent spirit 
cooled down when he learned that he was liable 
to be imprisoned for bigamy.— The North Star 
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First Boy. 


us.” 

First GIRL. 
From our sisters comes the wail 
“Give us light; our idols fail! 
Help us bury in the dust 
Hoary flames in which we trust! 
Give us light!” thus ceaselessly, 
Call they from beyond the sea. 


Second Boy. 


“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labor- 


ers are few.” : 
SEcoND GIRL. 
Say not, “For the harvest wait ;” 
Lift your eyes, the fields are white ; 
Laborers few, the harvest great ; 
Short the day and dark the night. 
Pray ye, to the Master pray, 
Send the workers forth to-day. 


Turrp Boy. 

“Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.” 
Turrp Grew. 

Hark, the voice of Jesus crying, 

Who will go and work to-day? 

Fields are white, the harvest 


OME over into Macedonia and help | 


to learn that the cut from which 
ji this picture of a native village near 
Sitka is printed came directly from 
Alaska. It was kindly loaned to me 
of by Prof. William A. Kelly, who, with 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., pub- 
lishes at Sitka, ‘in the interests of 
schools and missions in Alaska,” a little monthly 
paper called The North Star TT want to recom- 
mend to all our bands to subscribe for this little 
paper, which will keep them thoroughly informed 
about this far-off part of our country. The cost 
of the paper is fifty cents for a single copy; five 
copies, two dollars. Subscriptions should be sent 
to Prof. William A. Kelly, Sitka, Alaska. 
an extra two-cent stamp is sent with the fifty 
cents (which should be in postage stamps), the 
sender will receive an envelope containing a 
pressed sample of beautiful Alaska mosses; but 
as there are but two mails a month to Sitka you 
must not expect an immediate answer to your 
letter. Of the character of the paper you may 


judge from several extracts from it given in this 
issue of the MissioNARY BANNER. 
It is at Sitka that the Presbyterian mission and 


“THINK y you Rvill ii be ecaet T 


If 


NG the heroes of mod 3 
Rev. William Carpenter I 1pas, "Bish: 
op of Mackenzie River, a missionary dig: — 
cese of the Church of England under — 
the Artic Cirele along the north-eastern 
boundary of Alaska. At a missionary meeting 
in London, May, 1865, a call was made for a yol- 
unteer missionary to go to the Mackenzie River. 
Mr. Bompas, then a young Lincolnshire clergy- 
man, offered himself on the spot. Within a 
month he was under way. Crossing the Atlantic 
and making his way to Winnepeg, then a Hud- 
son’s Bay trading post in the wilderness, he be- 
gan his long journey to the Arctic Ocean. On 
he went week after week, month after month. 
Summer changed into fall and fall into winter; 
in canoes on the great rivers until they were 
frozen, and then on snow-shoes and dog-sleds, 
reaching Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie River, 
on Christmas eve. An arrival in midwinter had 
never been known before. Twenty-three years 
have passed since then and only once has he left 
those frozen wilds. In 1874 he returned to En- 
gland to be consecrated a bishop. Tarrying but 
a day or two after his consecration he returned 
to his northern field never to leave it. During 
all these years he has had no 
home and has none now. He 


waiting, 


Who will bear the sheaves 


away ? 
Loudand long the Master calleth, 


Rich reward he offers free: 


Who will answer, gladly saying, 
Here am I, send me, send me? 


FourtsH Boy. 
“The Lord’s voice will we obey.” 


FourtrH GIR. 


For Jesus our Savior, our talents, 
our time, 
Our substance we ’ll cheerfully 
spend; 
Whatever our lot, and wherever 
our clime 


spends all his time journeying 
from station to station and stay- 
inga few weeks or months at each 
as the nécessities of the work re- 
quire. Mrs. Bompas has shared 
his hard, wandering life, but 
they have often had to be sepa- 
rated, because there was not suf- 
ficient food at a station to keep 
them both during the winter. 
Bishop Bompas has made fre- 
quent preaching tours to the In- 
dians in Alaska. In the spring 
of 1878 ‘he visited the Presby- 
terian mission at Fort Wrangell, 
and made one of the first con- 
tributions toward the McFar- 


We’ll labor and love to the end, 


land Home for Girls. — North 


And if we have only a penny to 


give, 
We'll give it, though scanty 
our store, 


NATIVE VILLAGE NEAR SITKA, ALASKA. 


For they who give nothing when little they have, | the tedisecal School for boys and girls are lo- 


When wealthy, will give little more. 


Firts Boy. 


“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto | 


9 


me. 
Firra Girt. 


Came he to the pure and holy, 

Or to save the sinners solely ? 

Lo! he loved the lost and lowly. 
When mine eyes the king shall see, 
May the waiting welcome be, 


“Ye have done it unto me.”’—Selected. 


2 


Some time ago the Rev. David Hogan, of Chou- 
teau, Indian Territory, sent a small offering, say- 


ing that it was the death-bed offering of little | 


Johnnie Whitaker, a Cherokee boy, who died in 
his tenth year, and “left his entire estate to his 
Savior.” A good result of our missionary work 
among the Indians. 
ae een 

THE seven new Indian missions planted by the 
Woman’s National Indian Association are among 
the Pawnees, Poncas, and Otoes, of Indian Ter- 
ritory; the Indians of Round Valley, California ; 
the Bannocks and Shoshones of Idaho; the Sioux 
at Rosebud Agency, Dakota, and among the 
Omahas of Nebraska. 


cated. This school was established as a day- 
‘school by the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions in 1880, and soon a boarding department 
was connected with it. Now it has carpenter 
and boot and shoe shops, a printing office, a black- 
smith’s shop, a steam laundry, a bakery, a hos- 
pital, and six small model cottages to be rented 
|to Christian young men and their wives. Last 
'year the school employed nineteen teachers and 
had 186 pupils, representing fifteen tribes and 
/nationalities. It has done and is doing untold 
good in Alaska, for it serves not only as a school, 
but in some measure as an orphanage, a nursery, 
'a reform school, and a normal school. Do you 
not hope that there may be no lack of funds to 
| carry on all this good work? 
LR a 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND truthfully said two 
years ago, “I may do all that I can here in the 
White House, and Congress may do all that they 
can, but,” and he turned and picked up a Bible, 
“gentlemen, after all, that book has got to settle 
the Indian problem.” EE. W. Weesner says: ‘‘ I 
have been acquainted with many tribes of In- 
dians for sixteen years, and never found an In- 
dian thoroughly civilized before he was Chris- 
tianized. Before you can do, any thing for his 
preservation you have got to give him a new hope, 


a new salvation.” 


; Star. 

Christ says, “ Verily I say 
unto you, there is no man that 
hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this present 
time, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 


A GREAT NEED. 


Indian boys and girls, having heard of the 

good school to which many others were go-- 
ing, came trooping up to the school-house to ask 
if they too might come in and be taught. They 
had seen how much better dressed the school 
children were, how much better fed, how much 
improved every way, how much happier and more 
controllable they were, and the poor little things 
said, We will go, too. So they came from one 
place and another, from the wretched places called 
home, and said, We, too, want to come to school. 
But the school-house was crowded already, and 
so the teachers wrote to the Woman’s Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, who have the 
work in charge, and said, “ Will you send us 
money enough to enlarge our building so as to 
take these poor children in?” Alas! there was 
no money to send, and we felt like hanging our 
harps on the willows and sitting down to weep 
for those poor Indian children who were seeking 
to enter our schools, but could not be admitted 
for want of room— Selected. 


‘ far-away Alaska ninety poor, degraded little 


BLESSING THE ANIMALS IN MEXICO. 


BY REV: F. P, LAWYER. 


yee HAR CHILDREN :— 

These Mexican 
priests have the 
custom of blessing 
the animals of all 
kinds brought to 
them by the people 
for that purpose 
once a year. The 
seventeenth of Jan- 

uary is the day of 

i the year on which 
this curious custom is observed. It is called St. 
Anthony’s day, who is their god or saint to whom 
they attribute power over disease. I witnessed 
this performance here in Guanajuato this year 
for the first time, and will tell you about it. 

For some reason, which I have not learned, it 
was observed this year at only two churches out 
of about a dozen in the city, and they were the 
smaller, more out-of-the-way churches—that is, 
not centrally located. The services were held also 
at five o’clock in the evening, to avoid publicity, 
I presume. 

Long before the appointed hour people could 
be seen going toward the church with their pets. 
And a curious spectacle they formed when 
they had collected in front of the church door. 
There were men with horses, cattle, goats, and 
sheep; boys with dogs, kids, lambs, and chick- 
ens; women with lap-dogs, parrots, bird cages 
full of birds and doves; and girls with kittens, 
little chicks not more than a week old, and tiny 
little puppies. Almost every animal was deco- 
rated with ribbons of various colors, tissue pa- 
per, or, if white, they were painted in spots of 
blue and red. The horses wore fancy blankets, 
and the calves and sheep had red sashes tied 
around their bodies. The barking of the dogs, 
crowing of the chickens, bleating of the sheep 
and goats, and scolding of the parrots, all made 
a confusion that seemed to me a little out of 
place so near a church. 

- The broad stone steps leading up to the 
church door were crowded with the owners of 
the smaller pets. Suddenly there was a com- 
motion and stir among them, and they were 
seen crowding toward the top, each holding his 
animal aloft in his hands. The church door 
opened and out stepped a young priest in long 
robes, who made a sign of a cross and read some- 
thing out of a prayer-book. At his elbow on, 
each side stood a servant from the lower class of | 
Mexicans, one bearing a candle and the other a 
small basin of water, which they call holy water 
because the priest has muttered some words over 
it. He took an instrument nearly a foot long, | 
with a brass ball on the end full of holes, which | 
they use for sprinkling, and dipping it into the 
basin sprinkled the water promiscuously around 

over the crowd. Those who stood near him gave 
way to others after they had been sprinkled. He 
stopped and went back into the church right in 
the midst of the performance, apparently to se- 
cure or bless more water. 

These poor people are taught that this cere- | 


mony will keep away all disease and evil spirits the blessed gospel of peace and love, and trust in | 


from thcir pets. They are very fond of pets of 
all kinds. I could not help noticing that they 
had left their pigs and donkeys at home, for every | 
other kind of domestic animal of the country | 
was there, but suppose they are not so lable to. 
disease and evil spirits. Do you not feel sorry | 
for this people in their ignorance and supersti- | 
tion? What are you doing to send them the. 
_ gospel? 


| 
{ 
Guanajuato, Mexico. | 


THE HYDAHS. 


N the southern half of Prince of Wales 
Tsland (which you may find on your 
maps near the mainland of Alaska), 
lives a race of Indians called the Hy- 
dahs, numbering about eight hundred. 
They are large and well-formed, with 

light complexion, and are noted for their bravery 

and ferocity in war. Their villages are remark- 
able for the number of totem-sticks, similar to 
those you see in the picture. These sticks are 
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carved cedar logs from one to three feet thick, 
In some | 
cases a large oval opening through this stick is | 


and from twenty to sixty feet in length. 


the only doorway to a house; in others there are 
hollow cavities, in which are placed the ashes of 
a dead chief (for the Hydahs burn their dead). 
Most of them are decorated with carvings of the 


family totem—an eagle, a hawk, a bear, or some | 
A great deal has been written | 


other creature. 
about these posts, but very little, after all, is pos- 
itively known. Sometimes they are raised as a 
memorial to the dead, but generally seem to be 
purely ornamental. 


The Hydahs, and other races of Alaskan In- | 


TOTEM POLES IN ALASKA. 


dians, are great believers in witchcraft. At one 
point a mission station had to be deserted because 
the people were about to murder two dear little 
girls, the children of the missionary, who had, 
they said, bewitched a child of their tribe, who 
had lately died. Their punishment of supposed 
witches is most cruel. The hands are tied be- 
hind the back and the head bent back at right 
angles to the body and fastened to them. In this 
position of torture the poor victim is left for 
days, and even for weeks, being given only a mor- 
sel of food and nothing but salt water to quench 


| the thirst. How they can live through such suf- 
‘fering it is hard to-see. 


O when shall we carry 
into all these “habitations of horrid cruelty” 


the providence of an Almighty Father? 


SEES. 
“Gop hath two families of love, 
In earth below, and heaven above ; 
One is in battle sharp and sore, 
And one at rest for evermore. 
“The holy church on earth must fight 
Against the devil and his might; 


CATECHISM ON ALASKA, 
HAT is the meaning of the werd Alaska? 
Ans. Great Land. 

Where is it? Ans. In thefnorth-west- 
ern part of the United States 

was formerly called Russian America 

Why? Ans. Because it was owned by Russia. 

When did the United States gain possession ? 
| Aus, In 1867 it was purchased for $7,200,000. 
| What is the face of the country? Ans. Mount- 
ainous in the south and west, flat on the Arctic 
Ocean. 

How does Alaska compare in size with other 
parts of the United States? Ans. It has more 
square miles than all of the United States east of 
the Mississippi and north of Georgiaand Alabama. 

What is its largest river? Ans The Yukon, 
| which is 3,000 miles in length and 70 miles wide 
across its five mouths. 

What is the climate? Ans. The climate in 
the south is mild, due to the warm Japan current 
of the Pacific. Alaska is said to have an Arctic 
winter and a tropical summer, At Fort Yukon 
the thermometer often rises above 100° in summer, 
and indicates from 50° to 70° below zero in winter. 

What is the population? Ans. There are 
about 17,000 Eskimo, 2,000 Aleuts, 1,000 Cre- 
oles, 5,000 Tinneh, 6,500 Thlingets, 800 Hydah, 
and 2,000 whites, making a total of over 35,000 
souls. 

What can be said of the Eskimo? Ans. 
They are larger than those of Greenland and 
Labrador. They are good - natured and are 
great smokers. They believe in future rewards 
and punishments. They call themselves * In- 
nuit,’ which is the native name for “ people.” 
The name “ Eskimo” is given them by others. 
Tt means “ raw fish eaters.’’ They are fond of 
dancing, running, and jumping. 

What of the Aleuts? Ans. They occupy 
the Aleutian Islands and have a strong re- 
semblance to the Japanese. They dress in 
American garments and many are highly ed- 
cated. 

What of the Tinneh? Ans. They are tall 
and well formed and are great hunters and 
fishers. They believe in polygamy. Shaman- 
ism and witcheraft prevail. 

How do they treat supposed witches? Ans. 
They torture and sometimes kill them. 

Who are the Creoles? Ans. The descend- 

~ ants of Russian fathers and native mothers. 
What of the Thlingets? Ans. They are a 
hardy, warlike, and superstitious race inhabit- 
ing the Alexander Archipelago and adjacent. 
coast. They are celebrated for their skill in 
weaving baskets and blankets. 
| What of the Hydah? They are a 
‘large and handsome race and noted for their 
| bravery and ferocity in war. They live on the 
| Prince of Wales Island. They have great skill 

in carving wood, bone, gold, silver, and stone. 
| They practice polygamy and hold slaves. They 
| live in perpetual fear of evil spirits. 


It is what 


Ans. 


| When were Protestant missions commenced in 
| Alaska? Ans. In 1877, by Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
ison, D.D., and Mrs. A. R. McFarland, represent- 
‘ing the Presbyterian church. 

What other churches have since entered upon 
| mission work in Alaska? Ans. The Moravian, 
the Baptist, and the Episcopal churches have 
sent a few missionaries since 1884. 

What has been the success of the Presbyterian 
mission? Ans. It has established schools and 
‘organized churches and has now in Alaska at 
|least 500 converts. The Industrial School at 


Sitka is doing a great work. But missionary 


: . | cs ; ore 
The church ia heaven with war hath done;/ work in Alaska needs more men and more 


And yet the two are only one.” 


| money. 


——p, 


for the little Mex- 
Tommis Jonss, Sec. 


DAN] E ne yp 
will furnish something as good 
|ican boys and girls. 


A PUBLIC MEETING. 


Newsern, Tenn.—Dear Cousin Carrie: If you 
/and the little workers do not think I come too 
;soon, I would like to tell you about our public 
meeting we had December 23. It was a perfect 
success. It was in behalf of the Mexico printing- 
press. In answer to roll-call each child answered 
by repeating a verse of Scripture. The report of 
the secretary showed $228.83 collected since or- 
ganization, not quite four yearsago. A biography 
of Mr. Whatley was read by a little girl of the 
band, followed by a short address by our pastor, 
the Rey. 8. H. Braley, who, having personally 
known Mr. Whatley, interested all. 
president (who is the noblest little boy I know) 
made a nice little talk, asking for a Christmas 
| present for Mr. Whatley. The collection amounted 
to $4, and we hope to get more. We also had the 
Children’s Crusade, beside recitations and songs. 


Lord’s Prayer in concert. The best of all was, 
that almost every thing we had came from our 


SSN 
Sp \ 


SSS our notion, is the best in the world. 


Sess 


On Sunday 


AM sure those of you who have been read- | 
~ ing the first three pages of this little pa-| 
per must have become deeply interested | 
in the EH squimaux and 
other Indians of Alaska, 


evening before we had our meeting at night there 
were thirty-four present at our prayer-meeting, 
and twenty of that number asked God’s blessing | 
on Mr. Whatley and his work, nor did we forget 
We feel that you are doing a grand work 


you. 


eae 


Our little | 


| At the close of the meeting the band repeated the | 


own paper, the Missronary Banner, which, to | 


BT =3 


MoT? — * . Pr = 
much. Alrare-prompctn attendance, p 
in paying their dues. We have sixteen cohiec 
the Missionary BANNER coming to our band B 

I must close, for fear my letter will be todlong — 
If this don’t find its way into the waste-bask}t [_ 
will write again. Your loving cousin, ; 
Erra Espoo 
Busy Bregs. 4 
Fountain Creek, Tenn.—Dear Cousin Carrie 5 
We have a missionary band at Evergreen. \Wé 
gave ourselves the name of Busy Bees. We have 
twenty-six members. We make our money our- 
selves, and are doing all we can to send the gospel 
to heathen children Six of us want your papers, 
| Sunday-school Gem, MissioNARY BANNER, and Young 
Crusader. We took them last year and found 
them a great help. My address is Fountain Creek, 
| Maury county, Tenn. Brainard McDonatp. 


That is a good business letter, Brainard, and 
your idea of getting up (and keeping up) a club 
for the Sunday-school papers, including the M1s- 
SIONARY BANNER, is a very good one. Could 
not others who do not attend Sunday-school, or 
who go to Sunday-schools where our papers are 
not taken, follow Brainard’s example? 


Livrir’ REAPERS. 

SmirH’s Grove, Ky.—Dear Cousin Carrie: As I 
have never seen a letter from the children’s band 
’ of this place, I will write you a 
short letter and tell you about it. 
The band was organized April 1, 


and I have printed for 


1888, with fourteen members. 


you there to-day a Cate- 


They have twenty-one members 


echism on Alaska which 


now, and are very industrious lit- 


tle workers. The name of the 


you may learn by heart, 


band is Little Reapers. The pres- 


and which will tell you 


ident of the band is Miss Lizzie 


any things about this 
little known part of our 


Kirby. Each member is taking 
the Mrssronary Banner, and they 
think it a very interesting little 


great country ; and now I am 
ready to show you the contents 
of our Letter-Box, and Iam glad 
to see that it seems to contain a 
great many letters and reports 
from our) workers all over the 
church. | 

First of all, we must look at 
Mrs. McClurkin’s statement about 
the . 


PRINTING-PRESS FOR MEXICO. 


Fayetteville, Ark., band...... $ 6 00 

Green Pond, Ala., band...... 4 00 

Watson, Mo., band............. 3 00 

Clinton, Mo., band.............. 10 00 

Danville, Ind., band.......... Ne ese ire sBiebe 6 65| for the children, and appreciate your labors. Let 
Muddy Creek, Pa. (children)................000 12 50] us all do our best “ For Jesus’ sake.” 

Bethel, Pa., Sunday-school (infant class)..... 2 25 BELLE LEONARD. 
Lebanon, Tenn., band............. 40 Sil ae 5 3 

McKenzie, Tenn., band 00 FRoM PENNSYLVANIA. 

Loudon, Tenn., LOTRY 6 lee GeSaR BRL SCRE SEO oOe eee 30 KHEDIVE, GREENE County, Pa. — Dear Cousin 
Maysville, |Ala., Dan... cere seeeeeseeees 85 | Carrie: You requested those who send money for 
Kirksville, Mo., band........... ) 64 the printing-press for Mexico to tell how they 


raised the money. Our 


This report does not record any money received | '¥ j 
f he Pdth of J oe dl trust thatthe entertainment 
aiter the po eee eee trust that the | for this purpose, which, added to the amount col- 
money has been pouring in abundantly since that lected by three little girls who had been appointed 
time. Haye you sent any donation yet for that Solicitors, amounted to $12.50. Then followed a 
biect? H hee hen da scthavhicl is hes | Christmas entertainment and treat for all who 
i : aan Gate s ‘ Sate 
OD) SOU Fa grec eae wR. YOU Aare CON were present. We enjoyed our Christmas ali the 
nected? If not, you would best attend to the -more because we gave our gifts to this cause be- 
matter this very week, for you know the financial | fore we had our treat. All the children who took 
, z . ee. rt in this are readers of the Missionary BANNER 
’s Board of Foreign: Miss ,| partint : aders ONA NNER. 
YEeE of the Woman 8 Board of Foreign Lone |The money was sent to Mrs. McClurkin. 
closes in April. Send the money to Mrs. J.C. Yours, Macain J. McOrmetianp: 
McClurkin, 1105 Chestnut street, Evansville, Ind. 

Do not fail to read in this number of the Mts- 
SIONARY BANNER the interesting letter about. 
“ Blessing the Animals,’ 
our missionaries in Mexico. 


Sunday-school had a mis- 


From Missouri. 
sent Mrs. 


|and the big people gave us some. Our term is out 
ts ate BRE |for the Missionary Banner and we are getting up 

‘OR THE PRINTING-PRESS. a club to get it again We have our meetings 
sa vom Axta.—Dear Cousin Carrie: | write once a month. Mrs. Brasfield shows us the pict- 


to tell you of our Christmas gift for the printing- ures in the Misstonary Banner and tells us about | 


press for Mexico. Our band is only two months them. 
old, but we have twenty-three members and take | 
eighteen copies of the Missionary BANNER. Ever | 
since our leader told us about the printing-press | 
we have been studying Mexico, and have learned 


May AnpRrAg, Sec. 


LirtLe PEorue. 


Arwoop, Tmnn.—Dear Cousin Carrie: I am a lit- 
tle girl eleven years old. I want to tell you about 
many int¢resting things about the country and | our mission band. We organized the second Sun- 
the people. We worked for the money we gave— | day in October, 1887, with sixteen members. We 
one little boy piled up boards, one wrote a prize| have Mrs. Callie Keaton for the leader. We all 
compositign, and one washed his face without like her very much. She tries in so many ways 
grumbling for two weeks. We gave in all $1 75,| to make our work interesting and useful. We 


and wish :t had been more. We all love our little | call our band Little People. We have some 


and took up a collection | 


KirRKSsvILLE, Mo.— Dear Cousin Carrie: We have | 
as s ; McClurkin $6.64 for. Mr. Whatley’s | 
written for us by one of printing-press. We earned some of it ourselves | 


paper. Wishing the Missionary 
Banner success, [ remain yours in 
the cause, 
SALLIE ALEXANDER, Sec. 

“Kach member is taking the 
Missronary Banner!” Ah, if 
we could get that report from 
every one of our bands the little 
paper would feel assured of a long 
life. Do not forget that whether 
you have it at all next year or not 
may depend upon the efforts you 
make to get new subscribers this 
year. 

The leader of the band at La 
Crosse, Ind., in ordering another copy, says: * | 
| hope to be able to send quite a number of new 
| 
| 


subscribers before the year is out,’ and adds: 
“Our band has not increased in membership, but 
the little children are zealous and eager to do all 
they can.”’ There is no danger of failure while 
' such a spirit prevails. 
Well, I see I have no room left for a long and 
/ excellent report from some Helping Hands, who 
give us an account of their work during the last 
| five years. As I think it will interest all our lit- 
tle workers I will keep it till next month, and 


you may look for it in the May issue of the Mrs- 


/SIONARY BANNER. 
Do not forget that the annual meeting of the 


Woman’s Board will be held in Lebanon, Tenn., | 


/on May 12, and that Cousin Carrie hopes she may 
have the pleasure of meeting many of you there. 


MISSIONARY PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 


The Missionary Banner.—Published monthly 
by the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, 


Mrs. W. J. Darby. Evansville, Ind. Price, F 

single COpy, Pel YeAL...........220cseeseseeess soseenee 20 CONtS. 
In clubs of four or more, to one address, 

RCD... 2.2snce as-sesiscasneldgecmnt suseaiesinaeleerapOnameMelgt «+ axa 15 cents. 


Send money and subscriptions to Mrs. W. J. Darby 1187} 
Upper Second street, Evansville, Ind. 

For sample copies, address JNO. 
land Presbyterian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Missionary Record. Published monthly 
by the Board of Missions, at 904 Olive 5St., 
St. Louis, Mo., J. V. Stephens, Secretary. 
Price. single copy, per year ......5......... 
In clubs of en or more, to one address, each .. 


50 cents. 
30 Se he 


7 


D. Winson, Agent, Cumber-} 
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put ’em aside in an old wooden box in one corner 
of the room. j 

«Now, among the rest there was a pasteboard 
box half full of ‘castor-oil globules "—things like 
big white grapes, you know, with each dose put 
up separate in a sort of fine skin. She’d had them 
for one of her children who had been ill; but now 
they didn’t seem to be wanted any more, so into 
the waste-box they went with the rest. 

‘‘Well, it happened that one of the callboys, 
who had helped her fix things, took a peep into 
this waste-box when her back was turned, and 
found these same castor-oil globules, which seemed 
to him (for the label had been torn off) a store of 
very fine candies. No doubt he thought the 
‘madam’ very foolish to throw away such dain- 
ties, and made up his mind to be wiser himself ; 
but, anyhow, he seized the pasteboard case, and 
flew downstairs with it as if for a wager. 

“When he got there he gathered all the other 
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boys within reach, and, producing the ‘ candies,” 
helped himself freely, and then passed the box | 
round with the air of a city mayor giving a ban- 

quet. 

“*Well, as you may think, in less than five min- | 
utes the whole circle of feasters were writhing | 
and groaning as if they would die, one worse than | 
another. ‘The fever ward of a hospital was noth- 
ing to it; and it’s only a pity some artist wasn’t | 
there to work it into two of those companion pict- | 
tures of ‘ Before’ and ‘ After.’ 

‘‘Just as the agony was at its height who 
should come by but Mrs, D herself ; and | 
while she was trying hard not to laugh (for, of 
of course, she saw in a moment what was wrong), 
the candy pirate looked up at her reproachfully, 
and said, in quite an injured tone: ‘Say, mis- 
sis, what sort o’ candies were them you throwed 
away, anyhow! I guess they’ve ’most p’isoned 
the hull lot of us?” 


WHAEING SINS DHE 
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By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


THE whaleship Howland, of New Bedford, lay 
becalmed off Jonas Island in north latitude 56 
deg. 25 min., and longitude 143 deg. 16 min., 
east, waiting for a breeze to take her farther 
north to the head of the Okhotsk Sea. We had 
nearly a full cargo, lacking but one good whale 
to fill the ship chockablock, as whalemen express 
it. Having had good luck in Japan Sea.and a 
good catch in Saghalin Sea, we had on board 
3,600 barrels of right-whale oil, 250 barrels of 
sperm oil, 20 barrels of blackfish oil, and 38,000 
pounds of whalebone, in slabs. The sperm and 
blackfish oil we took in the North and South Pa- 
cific Oceans. This 250 barrels of sperm added to 
200 barrels taken the first season out from home, 
and shipped from Hong-Kong to London, Eng- 
land, made a total catch of 4,050 barrels, not 
counting the blackfish oil. We had room to stow 
away only 150 barrels more, and so were now all 
eagerly. looking for one more good whale to com- 
plete our stock. 

It was a terribly cold, foggy morning, and a 
day not to be forgotten, since we came very near 
having a serious collision. A breeze sprang up 
about noon, and we lay with our main topsail 
aback, having to wait for the fog to lift, as Jonas 
Island lay in onr vicinity. Orders were given to 
get dinner, so that when the fog cleared we could 
make sail and steer to the northward. While the 
captain and mates were at their meals, and I, 
with two others, was on lookout on deck, I hap- 
pened to cast my eye to windward, and saw right 
abeam of us a shadow darker than the surround- 


ing fog, and at the same time I heard, as did the | 
others, a rippling noise. Suddenly out of the | 
fog there loomed up a ship under her topsails | 
and fore courses, dead before the wind and driy- 
ing right for us. Shouting to the man at the | 
wheel'to hard up the helm, I and another sprang | 
to the braces and let them fly. The nen dropped | 
their dinners and also jumped to the braces. 
They were none too soon, for as our head paid 
off we forged ahead just in time. When those 
on board the stranger saw the danger they swung 
off their course and crossed our stern so closely 
that we could have easily leaped on board. ‘To a 
sailor a miss is as good as a mile, ; 
When the ship had cleared us we luffed to the 
wind and hauled aback the main topsail. The 
other ship came to under our tee, a quarter of a 
mile off. We lowered a boat and went aboard 
of her. She proyed to be the whaler General 
Williams, thirty-two months out and lacking 
four whales to fill. The fog had lifted and the 
weather cleared, showing us Jonas Island eight 
miles off, bearing by compass west-northwest. 
After an afternoon gam (visit) it was decided 
by the two skippers to sail in company and share 
whales until we were full, as sometimes it will 
take three or four whales to make 150 barrels ot 
oil, although we might take a whale from which 
we could get 300 barrels and 1,000 pounds of — 
slab bone. All went well until we reached lati- 
tude 58 deg. 34 min., north, when we took a gale 
of wind from the northwest, and every sea that 
boarded us quickly turned into ice, until every- 
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thing forward was coated six inches thick. Dur- 
ing the gale we lost sight of the General Williams, 
but met her again further north. The gale lasted 
about twelve hours, and when it moderated we 
made all sail and bore up to the northward. We 
had reached latitude 58 deg. 49 min. when it fell 
away to a dead calm, and it became a wearisome 
time for all hands. After two days of this it 
was decided to send boats inshore to look for 
whales. Siberia was then in sight, showing high, 
frowning cliffs of iron about twenty miles away. 
This land of Yamsk is very bold, and good an- 
chorage can be had near the coast from ten to 
sixty fathoms deep. At this time I steered the 
starboard boat, and a chum of mine named Jack- 
son headed it, as he always did when the captain 
staid on board, which was frequently the case. 
We were ordered to get ready our boat and lower 
away. The larboard or first mate’s boat was to 
follow us in later, if a breeze did not spring up 
to carry the ship nearer the shore. It did not 
take us long to get the line tubs in their places, 
boat hoisted and cranes swung in, ready to lower. 
When the short warp was coiled and the har- 
poons were on the.crotch the order came to lower 
away. We set our sail to catch the cat’s-paws 
that came sweeping up from the southward now 
and then, and set out for the shore. We pulled 
and sailed until the ship was out of sight, and 
were still five or six miles from that deceiving 
land. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, getting 
close inshore, we peaked oars and ordered quiet 
in the boat. Jackson and I now mounted, he on 
the stern sheets, I on the clumsy cleat forward, to 
look for whales. We had hardly settled ourselves 
in our places when an enormous bowhead, or 
Arctic whale, broke water and spouted not more 
than half a dozen ship’s lengths from us. 

‘Down to your oars, men, and pull, my heart- 
ies! Oh, ain’t he a beauty! Pull, my bucks; 
pull, you devils; pull your eyes out; break your 
backs now! Oh, why don’t you pull, you snails ? 
So, steady, now. Up, Bern, and give it to him !” 

Well, I did give it to him, chock to the hitches, 
with both irons. 

“Stern, all; stern, all, quick 
son. 

Then we changed ends. 

Zip, zip, zip, zip! goes the line through the 
headchocks. ‘‘ Come here, quick !” called Jack- 
son. Iwent to the steering-oar, he to the clumsy 
cleat and his lances and spades. The whale had 
sounded (gone down), and soon lay on the bottom 
a hundred fathoms below. He kept quiet so long 
that Jackson said: ‘I guess you killed him with 
your irons.” But, no; the line slackens, and it 
is: ‘Lively, now, boys! Haul. line! haul in 
now, boys!” And vn he came, his spout as clear 


’ so yelled Jack- 
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as crystal. ‘Haul line! UHaulin quick!” But 
zip, zip-zip! suddenly goes the line. ‘* Hold 


line!” came the order; and, throwing another 
turn of the line over the loggerhead, and with 
a canvas nipper in hand, I held on like grim 
death. ‘‘ Hold hard.” ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir.” “Whew! 
now he’s off. Whew! Hold your hair on, boys; 
and trim dish.” 

The whale ran directly for the shore. ‘So, 
my hearty, you think you will go ashore, eh ?” 
suddenly Jackson cries. ‘‘'Thunder! Where’s 
he bound to? Haul up closer, if you can.” All 
hands began to haul line, for the land was close 
to. ‘‘Give me a chance to spade him!” cried 
Jackson. ‘‘Whew! Hold line, every inch. 
Great Scott !—look !” 

Hither through malice or fright, I know not 
which, this whale performed a feat which I be- 
heve was never attempted by any other whale. 
The illustration will explain the position of whale 
and boat when Jackson cried ‘* Look !” 

At the head of the Okhotsk Sea, where this 
happened, twenty miles to the east of Okhotsk 
City, two capes make out into the sea, forming a 
deep bay, with an entrance about half a mile or 
more wide. At the foot of the cliffs, forming 
the western cape of Musquito Bay (why so called 
I know not), there is a bed of seaworn rock al- 
ways awash and smooth as glass. ‘To the south 
of this bed and butting on to it rises a cone of 
rock twenty feet high, forming a gateway between 
the cliff and itself about forty feet wide and fif- 
teen feet across from east to west. 

It was to this gateway that the whale ran, so 
that when Jackson said ‘‘ Look !” there was a 
sight to appall the stoutest heart. One moment 
the bed of rock disappeared in a cloud of creamy 
foam, and the next it was almost bare, with the 
swirl and smother dashing in a tumult of Niagara 
fury. We were hauled close to the whale, or I 
should not be here to tell the story, and had no 
time for thought or action before he had made a 
clean breach over that bed of rock in a smother of 
foam, and we had slipped like greased lightning 
after him over that bed into deep water beyond 
it. Then it was: ‘* Slack line for your life !”’ 
For that tricky whale milled (turned) short, 
nearly swamping us, ead sped seaward at rail- 
road speed. 

Jackson had cut his hand badly with the: fluke 
spade, and so after I had bound it up for him we 
changed places, he taking the steering-oar and I 
going to the clumsy cleat. Mr. Whale again 
headed shoreward, having no doubt concluded to 
try his hand at a circle of 360 degrees; but he 
was getting tired, and we hauled line. Jackson 
laid me alongside of the whale just as he broke 
water, and as he plunged ahead I drove a six-foot 
lance into his body just abaft the larboard fin. 
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Down he-went, but not to’stay. He soon reap- 
peared, spouting blood black as coal tar, and 
after a terrible flurry he rolled over, fin out, 
dead. This was the first and last whale I ever 
lanced. 

To go back a v little. Only a whaler can realize 
our foelitipe when we approached that devil’s 
gate, as [named it. Consider our position, there, 
on a rocky coast, with no landing-place within 
two miles of us, our ship out of sight, and only 
a half-inch of cedar boards between us and eter- 
nity. But our fight was over, so far as whales 
were concerned, and no one hurt except my poor 
chum, whose right hand had an ugly gash which 
had severed a couple of the cords, and being 
soaked with salt water, became very painful ; but 
sailors make light of such trifles. About this 
time the weather began to look dirty in the south- 
ern board, and a cold, drizzling rain set in. As 
it was also growing dark, we hauled alongside of 
the dead whale and waifed him—that is, placed a 
flag on his body by means of a spiked staff. We 
then anchored him, allowing 100 fathoms of 
line, which we buoyed in case it should part. 

Having secured the whale, we made sail with 
a fair wind for the bay, where we arrived in a 
short time, and finding a landing-place, hauled 
the boat out of reach of the ee and sought 
along the beach for a shelter. We soon found 
one in an indentation in the bluffs something 
like a cave, and only a few rods away. It was 
grewsome work stumbling about in the dark, with 
only the light of a boat’s lantern to guide us. 
The boat’s crew, however, was set to work at once 
gathering driftwood, of which there seemed 
enough seattered along the beach to load the 
Great Eastern, and we soon had a roaring fire 
right in front of the cave. We then stripped off 
our wet clothing, and made ourselves as comforta- 
ble as the circumstances would admit. Our last 
hard tack had been eaten, and all we had was 
about a gallon of water in a boat keg, and that 
was brackish. We were as hungry as wolves, and 
a sorry figure we cut. Jackson and I looked as 
if we had been clawed by wild cats. Our faces 
had been covered with whale blood, which had 
dried in clots, and then sprinkled with sca water 
until it smarted and itched terribly. 

The stories we read of whales spouting water 
into the air are not quite truce; it is not water 
they spout, but a hot, acrid vapor that scalds the 
face, and will almost blister it. ‘Take ox gall and 
water and dip your hands into it when hot, and 
it will give you an idea of the sensation the breath 
of a whale leaves on one. 

Well, out of partly dried jackets, boat sails, 
etc., we made our beds on the floor of the cave, 
and turned in. We had not lain there long be- 
fore there was a crash, and about a ton of rock, 
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which had become detached, no doubt, by tie 
heat of the fire, fell close to where we were sleep- 
ing. Every now and then loose bits of slate 
would rattle down upon us. No more sleep for 
Jack. We got up, sat around spinning yarns 
and speculating on the value of cargo, ete., until 
daylight once more broke in the east. It -was 
blowing almost a gale, the bay was full of white- 
caps, and quite a surf was tumbling on the beach, 
so that it was a dreary outlook that met our tired, 
sleepy gaze. The scud was flying over the cliffs 
above us, and at times it flew so low that the 
storm rack seemed to touch them. We gazed 
seaward, but saw no sign of a ship. 

It was ten o’clock, as near as we could judge, 
when we launched our boat and pulled out of the 
bay against a short, chopping sea. It was hard 
work for tired men, and only the prospect of re- 
gaining the ship, and the last whale we needed, 
kept up our spirits. There was no food, and now 
no water except the sea; nothing was left but 
hope—hope that the ship would find and pick us 
up. For myself, I will say that I would have will- 
ingly given my share of the pee for a good 
square meal just then. 

We pulled to the anchored ane and oh, what 
a size he was! One could not miss seeing him, 
for he loomed up like a Dutch man-o’-war on the 
outer edge of a fog bank. 
high as a barn, and we had to spade him to let 
out the gas. Oh, how delightful was the efluvium 
to hungry stomachs! And talk of the noise of a 
Cunarder blowing off steam—this whale could 
beat them all. But we did not, stay long to en- 
joy it. We set sail at once, and watched off shore 
in hopes of sighting the ship. We beat around 
until ten o’clock at night without seeing anything 
of the vessel, and were just concluding to return 
to the bay, when, “ Light, ho !” sung out our bow 
oarsman, and sure enough, rising and falling with 
the seas, was a light off our lee beam. In a mo- 
ment we were dead before the wind, steering a 
diagonal course to cut it off. As the light seemed 
to be moving in about a north-by-east direction, 
we steered north by west to intercept and close 
with it. 

At first we took it for a ship’s light, but that 
illusion was soon dispelled, for the motion of the 
light was too quick and too low on the water. In 
half an hour we found it was a whaleboat, not 
from our ship, but from the General Williams. 
It mattered not from whence she came nor that 
she had no food for us, she was welcome, for she 
brought the news that two 
the way to us with provisions. We at once ’bout 
ship and pulled off shore again, eagerly looking 
with hungry eyes for lights on the black and 
troubled waters. It was drizzlige and cold, and 
when the boats hove in sight it was to us what a 


He had swelled up_ 


more boats were on. 
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‘CWE WERE HAULED CLOSE TO THE WHALE, AND HAD NO TIME FOR THOUGHT OR ACTION BEFORE HE HAD MADE A 
OLEAN BREACH OVER THAT BED OF ROCK IN A SMOTHER OF FOAM, AND WE HAD SLIPPED LIKE GREASED LIGHT- 
NING AFTER HIM OVER THAT BED INTO DEEP WATER BEYOND Trey 


pardon is to a man about to be hanged, with the 
rope around his neck and the sheriff’s foot on 
the trap. The first mate’s boat ran alongside of 
us and passed us a bag of ship bread and some 
raw salt pork. I have had turkey feasts, but 
never have I enjoyed such a meal as that one 
I ate that night in an open boat on the coast 
of Siberia. Just try it once. Take a thin slice 
of raw fat pork and place it between two bits of 
hard tack, and bite through them, if you can 


open your mouth wide enough, or leave off the 
top biscuit, and then guess how hungry a man 
must be to think it a luscious morsel. 

After regaling ourselves on raw pork and hard 
tack, washed down with cold water, the boats sep- 
arated and made sail for the bay again, as the 
ships by report were twenty miles off shore, and 
not easy to find on a dark night in a three-knot 
easterly current and a head wind. We soon 
reached the head of the bay, and hauled the boats 
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up high and dry on the beach. A fire was made, 
and once more we dried our sodden clothing and 
turned in for the night, feeling in better spirits 
since we were joined by the other boats’ crews, 
and thankful for a fall stomach. There were 
twenty-four of us now, and misery likes company, 
you know. 

Next morning the wind blew from the north- 
ward, cold and cheerless. We ate a hasty meal 
of toasted pork and hard tack, and then launched 
the boats and pulled and sailed out of the bay. 
A glorious sight awaited us. There, hull down 
on the horizon, were the two ships beating up 
under all the sail they could carry. It was a 
sight to bring tears to the eyes of a marble statue, 
after being buffeted about for two days and a 
half in an open boat. 

We hooked on to the whale and commenced 
towing him off shore, and, as we were worn out 
and almost dead for want of sleep, the mate, very 
kindly giving us the place of honor next the 
vhale, to which we were entitled by right of 
capture, bade us peak our oars and go to sleep. 
We did so, while the three boats ahead of us 
towed us and the whale. 

When I awoke the ships were within four miles 
of us. Although stiff and aching from exposure 
to a drizzling rain, we were much refreshed by 
our sleep, and turned to with a will to aid in tow- 
ing the whale with the rest of the boats. At half- 
past foar that afternoon we made the big carcass 
fast to the ship by the fluke chain. The ship was 
then hove to the wind, the light sails furled, fore 
and mizzen topsails lowered on the caps, main 
_ topsail double reefed, helm a-port, and all made 
snug, a quarter watch set, and we all turned in. 

Next morning we rove the whaling tackles, or 
cutting-in falls, got stages over the side, the 
gangway out, blubber hooks and toggles up, 
shipped windlass brakes, stoppered the cables, got 
blubber tubs and mincing horse ready, cover off 
try works, and went to breakfast. 
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After breakfast we turned to and commenced 
cutting in the whale, taking on board the head, 
or sculp, and five blanket pieces of blubber. We 
then signaled the General Williams, which was 
about a mile off on our weather quarter, to come 
and take the rest of the whale’s blubber. The 
fires were then started under the try pots, the 
cooler got ready, and the process of boiling oil 
began. It is a lively scene on board a whaler 
when they are trying out oil. The smoke from 
the try works is so dense that it can be seen 
twenty-five miles off, and even when the ship is 
out of sight. In the blubber-room some of the 
men are engaged with a short spade cutting the 
blubber into horse pieces—i. e., pieces about two 
feet long by twelve inches wide. These pieces one 
man holds on the mincing horse with a hook and 
one hand, while the miucer, with a two-handled 
knife, minces it into books, the slices forming 
leaves which hang together by one corner. These 
are forked into the try pots, and when the oil: is 
tried out the scraps are used for fuel to keep the 
fires going. One whale’s scraps will boil out the 
oil from one whale and a quarter of another one. 

When the oil was all tried out and stowed be- 
low in casks the slabs of bone were chopped from 
the skull and put into the steerage. The order 
was then given to overboard try works. It did 
not take long for thirty men to knock down the 
brickwork, take out the try pots and toss the 
bricks overboard. When the pots were lashed 
amidships, the decks eerubbed, whale tackles cent 
below, paintwork cleaned and boats secured, all 
hands were called, and the American ensign was 
sent to the spanker gaff, the Howland burgec at 
the main truck, a jack at the foro truck, and 
three times three rousing cheers went heavenward 
from the homeward-bound crow of s full whaler. 

Iwill close by stating that this whale, that used 
up three whole days in his capture, made 300 
barrels of oil, and his head contained 1,100 
pounds of slab bone of commerce. 


SHERMAN AND PORTER. 


Tue last two great chiefs of our Civil War— 
General Sherman, the hero of Atlanta and the 
march to the sea, and Admiral Porter, the worthy 
descendant of a line of glorious sea fighters—have 
passed away within twenty-four hours of one 
another. Admiral Porter died suddenly, of heart 
disease, on Friday, February 13th; and General 
Sherman, of erysipelas, on the day following— 

February 14th. 
GENERAL SHERMAN. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was born in Lan- 

caster, Ohio, February 8th, 1820. His branch of 


the family is traced to Samuel Sherman, of Essex, 
Ingland, who came to this country in 1644 with 
his brother, the Rey. John Sherman, and his 
cousin, Captain John Sherman. Roger Sherman, 
signor of the Declaration of Independence, traced 
his lineago to the captain ; and General Sherman, 
to that of tho Rev. John, whose family settled in 
Woodbury and Norwalk, Conn., whence some of 
thom removed to Lancaster, Fairfield County, 
Ohio, in 1810. The father of General Sherman 
was a lawyer, and for five years before his de-th, 
in 1829, Judge of the Supreme Court. His 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 


For the industrial and primary education of the children of 


school age in the Territory of Alaska, without reference to race, 


Ae yet 


4 - 
We Ee, & 


# £0,000. 

Mr... COGSWELL. I move to. amend by striking out in the paragraph just 
read “forty” and inserting “fifty”, so as to make the appropriation 
$50, O00. If this amendment be not adopted you uot onuly will have 

to close some of the schools now open in Alaska, but must necessarily 
rétard the efforts of tne good, invcelligent, self-sacrificing men and 


women who are trying to couvey to the inhabitants of that Territory 


. the benefits of education. I hope this House will not rofuse to 


adopt the amendment: FI hope it will not take the »osition of closing 


the doors of the schools in the faces of those poor but deserving 


people. We have taken them under our care, and our duty to them and 


co our Maker requires that those men and women, struggling there on 


the verge of barbarism:should he educated. Oh, it is a shame, when 


you read the progress this poor benizhted people has already made, 
under our school system--- it is a shame to Civilization that the doozs 


Should be closed in their faces, these schools shut Up, and the progress 
of education there retarded. (Cries of “Vote, Vote”’) 


The amendment off Mr. COGSWELL was rejected. 
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* iistaei Jackson: 
w. . bear Sir: Ee 
| ‘Tours of Apvil 8th before me, auotifyiag me that I ‘have. 75. 
DES appointed to che vesponsibie position of ceacher ia school Noe B 4s 


“Douglas Tsiaad. J shall wake stroag efforts co make 16 @ suc Os8s, as. 


ot fee] more of an iateutést cthaa 


Wg have tweaty smart childrea ia the Home aaa hope to ealarge 


this year for ten more. Flaas nave beea SURES Ged. vo Our Home Boara 


fora Jargs additioa. : pe 
| Dig You recvive a copy of the Natiousi Bra giving my uccouat 
of the Sdwards Killiag? A copy get iato che hands of the Juaeau 


. 


ord and J have been bitterly assaultisa by its editor. This -: 


& 


* Mi niag 


egitorial assanlt hag the effect of inciting a mob to attack me oue 


aight about miagauignt. Ths mod, WEB ecomyosed of ten or twelve masked 


{ 

wen, ‘aad from thé way théir revolvers flashea ia the air, it locked as, 
i£ my life was worth tat ti¢ee. It so haypenean that Mr. Moon was -_ 

; 

awith me: they made efforts to catch him, bus he succeedua in escapiag. 

. a - 

They Oaly oartiallyv carriek owt their desigus wheia the quick retura 


f Me.NMooa feightenea Lhe fieuads away. They suceveded ia Gasniag: some 


4 
a ‘Kind of caustic in mv face, which was svoljea aaa inflamed for several: 
| (days: 

| TI suypose you will gst copies of che Record. Myers is.4 
“blackmailer of she worst type. 


My Jife is in coustant Gauger, Al] the warniag the mob enve 
Was with bitter oaths aud names “cto keep etilli’. 
hee Outlaws ang whiskey smugglers are ia the Majority here aad 
Che Coverament is powsrless to preveat it. May God help us. 
Respectfully, 


The attack was made on Suacay aight, April 2sun about mid-. 
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nignt. They got me out oa the wWCSLeERE CNA 2 Maa ac the mines was. 


badly Mart and neoded surgical at teadauce. 
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Rumored Murder of Sheldo 


Jackson. 


nh 


Deadly Revenge of Liquor 


Smugglers, 


‘The Victim Thought to Be Mission- 
ary Edwards—Jackson’s 
Work. 


| Special Dispatch to the CHRONICLE 
Vicroria (B. \C.), May 28.—The steamer 


Danube, from the north, brings particulars | 


of the murder of Rey. Sheldon Jackson on 
the Alaskan border. 


on among the Indians of the District of 
Juneau, and despite every effort on the 
|part of the missionary, Rey. Sheldon 
Jackson, whisky was brought inin al- 
most unlimited quantities, with the result 
that drunken braves 
and general dissipa- 
tion and crime were 
everyday 
rences, 

The . missionary, 
some three weeks 
AZO, 
mined effort to cap- 
ture the ringleaders 
» of the mischief. He 
‘ had little difficulty 

Ml in fixing his men, a 
)} trio whose . moye- 

ments were anything 
i but above suspicion. 
He found that the 
fellows had gone out 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson. on an unknown ex- 
pedition, and on their return they were 
closely watched by the reverend gentle- 
man and two Indian constables. F 

The party landed clandestinely from a 
small sloop and were getting a supply ot 
firewater ashore when they were pounced 
upon and made prisoners, being bound 
hand and foot. Mr. Jackson and his two 
men were armed, and having, as they 
thought, securely bound the prisoners, 
they retired to rest. Fatigued by the 
long and tedious search, they were soon 
asleep. 

One of the captured Indians managed, 
however, to sever the ropes which bound 
him, and, setting his two companions at 


liberty, they stole up to where the sleep- |, 


ing party lay, and snatching up Jackson’s 
revolver fired at him with fatal effect. 
The two constables appear to have been 
aroused by the approach of the murder- 
evs, and they reached for their guns and 


fired, but the shots were dodged and a |! 


desperate hand to hand encounter ensued, 
during which the constables were de- 
prived of their rifles. One fled, being pur- 
sued by a fellow who held the revolver, 

\‘but be made good his escape, The other 
constable was beaten to death. The In- 
dians took to their craft, and up to date 
have not been heard from. 

The acene of the murder was within a 
few miles of Juneau, and the district was 
ina great state of excitement over the af- 
fair at the time the Danube left. ~ 

The officers of the City of Topeka, 
which goes to Alaska to-day and which 
preceded the Danube down, throw cold 


water on the murder story, and say that 


Rey. Sheldon Jackson may have 


ve BAS 


For some time past | 
a good deal of smuggling has been carried 


occur-)| 


made a deter- | 


_ According to the story of the purser of 
the Topeka the shooting of Jackson by 


rence, he said, must rélate to the Rev. Mr. 
"Edwards, which took place three months 
ago. 

W. E. George, a well-known Alaska 
| pilot, altogether discredits the story. He 


A says Jackson has not been in Alaska for 


|| sixemonths, the last time he met him be- 
ing at Port Townsend, when he was going 
North on the Bear on business for the 
education department and in connection 
with the acclimatization of Siberian rein- 
deer. 

Captain Hunter of the steamship Mex- 
ico, which came in to-day, doubts the 
\) story. When he left Sitka on the 2tst 
inst. there had been no word of such an 
occurrence. The Alaska newspapers had 
nothing of the supposed murder and none 
of the passengers had heard of it. 


DOUBTS OF THE STORY. 


Jackson on the Bear—Edwards the 
Missionary Killed. 

Porr Townsrenp (Wash.), May 28.—The 

dispatch from Victoria, B. C., announcing 

the murder of Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 


Members of the Indian tribe near Juneau. 


Commissioner of Education for Alaska, at 
Juneau, is without any apparent founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Jackson left here May 13th on the 

cutter Bear. He was to go first to Oona- 
laska and thence to the northern missions. 
Even if the Bear did put into Juneau 
/she could hardly have reached there be- 
fore the steamer Danube, which: brought 
the intelligence of the alleged crime, left 
that port. 

The probability is that the killing of 
Missionary Edwards, about two months 
ago, gave rise to the Victoria dispatch. 
Edwards and an Indian were shot 
while attempting to arrest smugglers, 
and the killing is known so have created 
a sensation, as his brother missionaries 
insist that it was a cold-blooded murder, 
| and they have so reported to the authori- 
ties at Washington. 

It is alleged, on the other hand, that 
Edwards was interfering where he had no 
| business. The Department of Justice has 
| sent Allen H. Dugal, special agent, to in- 
vestigate the killing of Edwards and re- 
port on the facts. 


proRenehats 28 ah AS ANSE AN Bead 
DR. JACKSON'S WORK. 


His Labors to EKducate and Christianize 
| Alaska Indians. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who has been 
B closely identified with the educational 
13 and religious interasits of Alaska for the 


past fifteen yeurs, was born in Mont- 
#omery county, N. Y., on May 18, 1834. 
arly in life his mind displayed a relig- 
ous turn and‘he was placed ina theolog- 
ical seminary from which he was gradu- 
ated at the ageof 21. Almost immediately 
thereafter he went as a missionary’ to 
Indian Territory, and during the next 
nine years hé made missionary tours 
through that Territory and through Wis- 
consin and, Minnesota.. In 1869 he was 
made Superintendent of Missions for 
| perio 58 and western Iowa, Dakota and 
other Territories and settled in Denver, 
Col., having charge of the country from 
British America to Mexico. 

_it was during the time that he was sta- 


first trip to Alaska. He was in atten- 
}fance at the general assembly .of the 
tesbyterian Church in Chicago during 


tioned there that Dr. Jackson made his 


the early part of 877 when a !stter written 
to General O. 0. Howard was read plead- 
ing for missionaries to be sent t 
Wrangel, Alaska. Soon afterwa 
Jackson was requested bythe secr 
of the Board of Home Missions to visit 
Idaho and Eastern Washington and Ore- 
gon. He did so, but on reaching the 
Northwest found that the outbreak of 


Chief Joseph’s. band of Nez Perce a 
Indians had driven the people | 
from their homes, snd he went: | 


on to Portland. There his friend Dr, A’ 
L. Lindsley advised him to continue his 
journey to Alaska, which he did. The 
Territory was reached in August of 1877, 
and it was found to be such a promising 
field for educational and missionary work 
that he returned East the same year and 
during the winter months lectured in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. The lectures resulted in the securing 
of financial assistance, and early in 1878 
both teachers and missionaries were sent 
to Fort Wrangel, where a mission was | 
formed, Hy 
By means of lectures detailing the ig- 
noranceand degraded surroundings of the 
Alaska Indians Dr. Jackson raised during: 
the two years succeeding more than 
$12,000 for missionary purposes. Since 
then he has probably lectured in every 
State of the Union and in nearly eyery 
city of any size. ye 
Being a man of positive nature and | 
free to express his opinions, Dr. Jackson } 
soon found that he had strong enemies” 
with whom to contend. This enmity 
showed itself most strongly when, in} 
1885, he applied to the Secretary ot the} 
Interior for the position of general agent | 
of education in Alaska, Congress having | 
passed, largely at his instance, a bill mak- 
ing provision for such an agent and a pnb- 
lie school system for the Territory. His / 
appointment followed, however, and dur-/ 
ing the next few years he organized ¢ it 
number of schools and missions there. 
He made frequent trips to Alaska, each. 
trip being marked by good results, yet at 
the same time having the effect to make 
his enemies more bitter in their expres- 
sions and actions toward him. 
Second only to his educational and re- 
ligious work were the beneficial effects 
resulting from his efforts to break up the 
smuggling of whisky into the Territory. 
He labored industriously and zealously to 
destroy the traffic that is to-day doing 
the greatest injury to the Alaskan In-~ 
dians. His death while in the pursuit of 
smugglerswill not surpfise hig friends’ 
here or in the Hast, as he more than once 
remarked that he expected to lose his life 
among the Indians. \ 
Dr. Jackson has writtén several works | 
on Alaska, among them being ‘Alaska 
and Missions on the North Pacifie Coast,’’ 
“Education in Alaska’ and ‘‘First An- 
nual Report on Hducation in Alaska,’ 
He was also for ten years the editor of 
the Rocky Mountain Presbyterian at Den- 
ver, Col. : 


MURDER ON THE YUKON, 
ag Ah TEGA, 
helfon Jackson Assassinated by | 


Alaska Indians, 


Cc 


Rey, 8 


THIED TO STOP WHISKY SMUGGLING. 


The Missionary and a Native Constable 
Killed by a Trio of Renegades Whom 
They Supposed Were in Custody, 

, f a 


([Specialto the EXAMINER.] ; ity 
VICTORIA (B. C.), May, 28.—The steamer 
Danube, which arrived trom the North -yester- 
day, brings additional particulars of the trouble 
and murder on the Alaskan border. For some | 
time past a good deal of smuggling has been 
going on among the Indians of the district of 
Juneau, and despite every effort on the part of 
the missionary, Rey. Sheldon ‘Jackson, whisky 


a 


iptton light oy) 
sionary some three 
ed effort to captur 


‘ound that the fellows had gone out on an t 
wn expedition, and on their return they || 
e closely watched by the reverend gentle- | 
and two Indian constables. 

e party landed clandestinely from a small 
sop and were getting a supply of whisky 
ashore when they were pounced upon and made 
prisoners, being bound hand and foot. 

| Mr. Jackson and his two men were armed, 
as they thought, seemingly man- 
Fa- 


1d having, 
ed the prisoners, they retired to rest. 
gied by the long and tedious search, and |j 
ippy in the thought that the evil-doers were |} 
in custody, they were soon asleep. 


ber MURDERED WHILE ASLEEP. 
One of the captured Indians managed, how- 


év r, to sever the ropes which bound him, and 
‘setting his two companions at liberty, they 
| stole upto where the sleeping party lay, and, 
‘snatching up Jackson’s revolver, fired at him 
‘with fatal effect. 

The two constables appear to have been 
aroused by the approach of. the murderers, and 
they reached for their guns and fired, but with- 
‘out effect, and a desperate hand to hand en- 
counter ensued, during which the constables 
vere Goprived of their rifles. } 

One of them fied and made good his escape. 
other constable was beaten to death, and 
é Indians took to their craft and up to date 
ave not been heard from. ‘ 

The scene of the murder was within a few 
miles of Juneau, and the district was in a great 
state of excitement over the affair at the time 
the Danube left. 

-. ss WHE STORY DENIED. 


CTORIA, May 28.—Passengers and officers 
the steamer Mexico, which arrived this 
rening, empuatically deny the story that Rev. 
heldon Jackson had been killed by Indians. 


George, the pilot, said it 
10t be true, for Jackson has not been there 
< months, and on May 11th. when he was 
aeet wnsend, he said he was going rorth 
1the Bear. Itis suggested that possibly the 
ory refers to Rev. John Edwards in connec- 
on with the shooting over three months since. 
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Vi RY friend of the cause of Christianity 
lization in Alaska will hope that 
eport of the murder of Rey. Sheldon | 


may not be true. 


anaes 


For many years Mr. 


‘sale of liquor to the Alaska In-| 
s and the vile traffic in Indian women: 
Is that have done more to demoral. 
ruin these natives than all, others 
d. In this work he encountered 
Opposition and made a host of ene- 
, but he never faltered. If anything 

lone in civilizing Alaska and in 
‘natives from extinction the 
heldon Jackson must be carried 


| 
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! O FEARS ABOUT DR, JACKSON, 


Miner w. Bruce Sure He Is Alive on 
‘ : ¢ the Bear. 


ie; ! 
r W. Bruce 


is now in this city | 
| 


@ of introducing } 
To a CHRONICLE | 
at he knows the 
Rev. Dr. Sheldon | 
portion of Alaske + 
Mr. Jackson sailed on the ren vr 

ee Port Townsend o 


TUESDAY 


ackson by Indian Smugglers near Juneau } - 


jackson has devoted himself to breaking } 


and Senator John T. Morgan. Ex-Minister | 


mn May 13th,and, V-0.Box 1230,  -— - 


The Mohican and Adams arrived at $ 
Alaska, on the 17th of last mouth from Por 
Townsend. The Yorktown iso left Port Town- 
send at the same time, but sailed direct for Oon- 
alaska, i 

The gun-boat Pinta, Captain W. Maynard in 
command, left Sitka on May 14th. Such Govern- 
ment ships are very uncertain in their move- 
ments, and it is, therefore, impossible to tell, 
when the Pinta will return to Sitka. 

Dy coast survey steamer Hassler is also at 
itka,. 

Fred Funston, botanical collector for the De-_ 
partment of Agriculture, 1s on the Hassler with 
the McGrath and Turner parties. He will col- 
lect specimens about Yakutat Bay and will work 
westward toward Mount St. Elias as far as prac: 
ticable. Fremont Morse has a collection of chro- 
nometers and instruments on the Haswler ready 
to establish an astronomical station here. This, 
by the way, was Professor Davidson’s old sta- 
tion in 1867. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


WASHINGTON. 


May 3, 1892.| 


CROSBY S. NOYES............. Hditor, 


Dr. SHELDON Jackson, who has for some time 
past been giving the people of the east much) 
yaluable information as to the people of) 
Alaska, left the city last night to renew his. 
labors among the Alaskans. 
is Point Barrow. 
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Tape Qe 
British Ships to Police the North Pacific. 
The British Bering sea patrol will leave 

Victoria about June 1 with orders to 

seize all vessels found sealing, whether they 

have been notified or not. The patrol consists 
of the Melpomene, Nymphe and Daphne. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


“WASHINGTON. | 
THURSDAY CNEL Rte BRE sat May 19, 1892, 


....Editor. 
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The American Personnel Said to Have Been \ 
Fully Decided Upon. 


It is learned at the Department of State that 


_ the American personnel of the Bering sea ar- | 


bitration has been fully decided upon. As here- 
tofore announced the arbitrators on the part. of 


| the United States are Justice John M. Harlan | 


John W. Foster is the agent of the United | 
States. He will have charge of the prepa-_ 


ration of the case and counter case. 
and be the official representative of 
the United States before the board of. 
arbitration. The counsel of the United States. 


consist of ex-Minister E. J. Phelps, James O.', 
Carter of New York and Judge Henry W. 
Blodgett of Chicago. By the terms 
of the treaty the case of each 
government is to be submitted by the. 
7th of September, the counter case by the 7th. 
of December and the printed argument of 
counsel by January 7, at which last date the 
board of arbitration will hold its first meeting 
in Paris, : 

The members of the Geneva arbitration, 
which took place in 1872, consisted of Charles 
Francis Adams, arbitrator on part of the United |, 
States; J. C, Bancroft Davis, agent, and Messrs. 
W. M. ae Caleb Cushing and M. R. Waite, | 
counsel, tee: i 
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is turned to frost in the chimneys. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
“Tintered at the Post-Office at New York as | 
econd-class matter.’’ gan lo, 


ONE of the Moravian missions of Alaska i: 
ooo miles from its base of supplies, and sgme- 
mes the cold is so intense that even the smoke 
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“is as welcome 


His destination | 
i} 


| Point Barrow, Alaska, 


lishing three new missions—Congregational, 
Episcopal a 


me : 
starving Esquimaux in Norther 
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deer to carry him ahout, reat Ae 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s scheme to 
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reindeer into starving Alaska fully me ts th e 
need of the case, and isa step toward civiliza- 


receipt of the followin 
‘will record others from 


The Main AND EXPRESS. 
James If. E, Little........ 
Frederick W. Stoneback 
J. H. Charles... 


day today: 
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Mrs. E. M, Chadwick. 
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‘Rev. William T, Doubleday... 
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Asked the President to Suppress It. 

- The commnittes appointed at the meeting 
of the board of. Indian commissioners to | 
request the President to urge measures j} 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
among the Alaskan Indians called at the 
White House yesterday morning. They 
were received by the President and pre- 
sented their case. President Harrison as- | 
sured them that the matter should receive 
his attention. The members of the com- 
“mittee were Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Prof. 
Painter, Gen. Whittlesey (who was .de- 
tained by illness), Miss Davis, and Miss 

Altice Fletcher. SADR EN eee aaron mam | 
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McCORMICK & GRAY, PUBLISHERS. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, was expecting to sail in May for 
the extreme inhabit- 
able point of the continent, where a school-. 
building is to be provided and a sae 


|, Started. He is accompanied by one or two. 


missionaries of the’ Reformed E 

3 piscopal ) 
Church, who are going to St. Lawrence Isl-_ 
and, in North Behring Sea, | 
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Nov. 7, 1890. 


No. 15. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PeeetoNSUS OF ALASKA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Census OFFICE, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., October 31, 1890. 


The work of collecting statistics of population, resources, etc., of Alaska has been intrusted to 
Mr. Ivan Prerrorr, who accomplished in 1880 what may be termed a ‘“‘ census reconnoissance ” of that 
territory. The isolated condition of Alaska and the lack of means of transportation and mail 

» facilities made it impracticable to employ the same methods used in other parts of the country, and it 
was deemed best that Mr. Perrorr should be allowed to embrace in his work, as far as applicable to 
Alaska, the various subjects of investigation which in the general census are intrusted to separate 
divisions of this office. 

Mr. Prerrorr began his work on February 10, 1890, and, having divided the territory into eight 
divisions, organized a force of assistant special agents for the field-work from residents of Alaska 
familiar with the languages and the country. 

The general and special schedules used in this investigation cover the following subjects: First, 
white or civilized population ; second, native population ; third, churches ; fourth, schools; fifth, canneries 
and fishing; sixth, trade and commerce; seventh, gold and silver mining; eighth, coal mining. 

The enumeration of Alaska is nearly completed, but the returns have been received only in part, 
and those from several interior districts can not be obtained until next spring. 

The accompanying letter is issued in order to show the obstacles in the way of pursuing this 
branch of investigation. Mr. Prrrorr’s journey in Alaska foots up about twelve thousand miles, and 
the distances which had to be traveled by his assistants would probably be four or five times greater. 
The superficial area of the territory covered is estimated at 570,000 square miles. 


| or 
0 ° 
Superintendent of Census. 
Cc.0. P.—5m. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Census OFFICE, 
WasuHineTon, D. C., October 30, 1890. 
Sir: 

In compliance with your suggestion, I have the honor to lay before you a brief account of my 
journey through Alaska during the past summer, and of the work of this division thus far accomplished. 

As previously reported, I first proceeded to Southeastern Alaska by mail steamer, leaving San 
Francisco, California, March 10, visiting Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka, Killisnoo Loring, and New 
Metlekatlah. At all points of the district I obtained promise of co-operation in the census work on the 
part of government officials as well as the clergy, teachers, and business men, generally. One of the 
objects of this voyage was to select two individuals for appointment as special agents for that section, 
whom I found in the persons of Messrs. Henry Boursin, of Juneau, and Miner W. Bruce, of Wrangell. 
I returned to San Franscisco about the middle of April, and sailed again on May 10 to Nushegak, on 
the coast of Bering sea, by a small steamer of 26 tons burden, called the Arctic. This voyage was a 
comparatively short one, occupying only fifteen days, with the slight drawback of a leaky vessel, a wet 
bed, and no cook. 

After arriving at Nushegak I administered the oath of office to Mr. Frank E. Wolff, the special 
agent appointed to assist me in the Nushegak district, and instructed him in his work. He immediately 
entered upon his duties, and I began my preparations for an overland journey from this point in the 
direction of the Yukon river. I purchased two skin canoes, laid in a small supply of provisions, and 
engaged the services of four natives to carry me up the Nushegak river to a point front which I could 
effect.a portage to the Kuskokvim river. This pointis about two hundred and fifty miles distant from 
Nushegak. In five days I succeeded in making two hundred miles against a very rapid current, but 
on the sixth morning two of my men were taken sick with symptoms somewhat resembling la grippe, 
and they and their well companions refused to go any further. I spent a day in fruitless endeavors to 
induce other natives living on the river to take the place of my recalcitrant crew, but finally had to give 
it up and retrace my steps to Nushegak, the return journey being made in two days. 

It had now become necessary for me to obtain other men and to proceed along the coast route to 
the Kuskokvim river, in order to reach the special agent appointed for that district. While I was still 
negotiating for paddlers the Albatross, belonging to the United States Fish Commission, arrived in port, 
and Captain Z. L. Tanner, its commander, kindly offered to carry me, my native crew, and canoes to 
some point near the mouth of the Kuskokvim river. This offer I gladly accepted, and accordingly 
placed myself and belongings on board the Albatross without delay, taking with me two canoes, and 
three natives whose homes were on the Kuskokvim. 

No sooner had the Albatross left the shores of Bristol bay behind than two of my natives reported 
themselves sick, and were attended to by the doctor of the steamer, who found them suffering with 
pneumonia. During the six days I spent on board this hospitable steamer these men received 
every attention and care, but when we at last reached the vicinity of Cape Newenham, at the mouth of 
the Kuskokvim, the patients were still unable to help themselves in any way. The commander of the 
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Albatross was obliged to be at Oonalaska on a certain date, which was rapidly approaching. It was 
therefore necessary that I should be landed without delay. Captain Tanner placed a steam launch at 
my disposal, with which to take me to the nearest native settlement, where my natives could be housed 
and taken care of. We left the steamer at four o’clock in the afternoon, heading for a village which 
the charts locate within five miles of the position of the Albatross’ anchorage. I had no confidence in 
the existence of this particular village, and my doubt was borne out by the fact that we steamed 
twenty-five miles without seeing any sign of settlement. At that time we sighted some natives on the 
beach, and as in the meantime the wind had been rising and the weather began to look exceedingly 
threatening I insisted, against the protest of the officer in charge of the launch, that I be landed right 
there, hoping to receive assistance from the people we had seen. The officer reluctantly complied with 
my decision, and left me on an open beach, surrounded by my baggage, canoes, and helpless natives. 

T must not fail to express in this place my heartfelt thanks to the commander and officers of the 
United States steamer Albatross, who did everything in their power not only to make my brief stay 
with them pleasant, but also supplied me with many comforts I could not otherwise have obtained ; 
also for some ammunition and medical stores for the treatment of my natives. 

On meeting the natives we had observed before landing I found them to be a party of men from a 
distant village engaged in hunting the beluga, or white grampus. They had no house or tent, but slept 
under the shelter of some drift logs, piled up against each other. Even this shelter was several miles 
away, and they left me for the night, promising to return in the morning. As soon as the landing was 
accomplished the third native exhibited symptoms of pneumonia, and consequently was unable to help 
me in any way to procure shelter for the night, which was stormy and cold. I succeeded, however, in 
covering the sick men with the tents, which I was unable to put up. 

On the following morning the hunters returned and gave me some assistance, together with a 
promise to help me up the river to a point where a party of traders and Moravian missionaries were 
then awaiting the arrival of the annual supply steamer. By hiring extra canoes and men, so as to 
enable me to have each sick man towed along, I succeeded in making my way to this point, a distance 
of only 200 miles, in seven days; but my native assistants, being entirely unfamiliar with the idea of 
being employed for a compensation, were constantly going off on their own business and keeping me 
waiting for their return. 

At the station of Shevenagamute I was fortunate enough to find the party referred to above, and 
among them Mr. John H. Kilbuck, a Moravian missionary, the special agent appointed to assist me 
in the Kuskokvim district. I at once administered to him the oath of office and gave him his 
instructions, as he was ready to enter upon his duties. I was kindly received here, and my troublesome 
patients were taken off my hands. I subsequently learned that all of them recovered. I was, however, 
disappointed in my expectation of obtaining supplies for my onward journey. Here, as nearly 
everywhere in Alaska, the Alaska Commerical Company had allowed its supplies to become entirely 
exhausted, and instead of obtaining any provisions I was implored by even the traders for tea and sugar, 
the chief luxuries of the people living in this section of the country. Atthis point, owing to the prevalence 
of an epidemic resembling la grippe, J was unable to secure more than two men (a crew for one canoe 
only), and as I was burdened with cumbersome packages of census schedules I was obliged to leave 
behind a large portion of my personal baggage, clothes, etc. With no supplies beyond a little tea and 
sugar, some graham flour, and ammunition for my shot-gun I set out upon a journey for the Yukon 
river, in order to reach my assistant. This was up-stream work again, and consequently slow, but I 
succeeded in reaching the Moravian mission of Bethel, on the Kuskokvim, in two days. Here 
I was obliged to change paddlers for my canoe, but met with a hospitable reception at the mission, and 
no delay. Six days of paddling against the rapid current, with constant rain and wind, brought me 
to the southern end of one of the portage routes which connect the two largest rivers of Alaska. At 
this point I secured two additional men to assist in packing my canoes and baggage across the divide 
between the watersheds of the Yukon and Kuskokvim rivers, which was accomplished in a pelting 
rain storm, with the larder reduced to boiled fish and “ flapjacks of graham flour.” 

It was during the last days of June that I reached the broad Yukon at a point where its opposite 
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banks are barely visible. A brief journey up stream brought me to the Russian mission of Ikogmute, 
where I learned to my great disappointment that Mr. John W. Chapman, the special agent appointed 
for the Yukon district, had already proceeded down the river to Saint Michael, together with most of 
the traders and miners, who annually go to meet the incoming supply steamer. As I had no means of 
ascertaining when that steamer would arrive and when Mr. Chapman’s return might be expected, I 
concluded to proceed to the Roman Catholic mission at Kozyrevsky in search of somebody to 
undertake the census work in that region. This wasa little jaunt of 150 miles up stream, which was, 
however, accomplished quite rapidly, it being the first fine weather I had met with in my travels thus 
far. At the Mission of the Holy Cross, conducted by Jesuit fathers and three sisters of the order of 
Saint Anne, I was received with cordial hospitality. Every assistance in the line of my investigation 
was freely offered, but I failed to induce the only father then present to accept the appointment. Of 
_ the wonderful success achieved by these toilers in the wilderness in the way of educating and civilizing 
savage children within a brief period of less than two years I shall speak of at length in another place. 

Failing in my object here, I was obliged to undertake the journey to Saint Michael, some four 
hundred miles distant. At the Russian mission, the priest of which had also gone down to the coast, 
I sent back my paddlers from the Kuskokvim and hired others to take me to my next objective point. 
On this part of the river I had also been unable to obtain any supplies beyond a little tea and sugar, 
kindly given to me by Father Robaut out of his scanty store, and some loaves of bread baked for me 
by the sisters (the first of that luxury I had tasted for nearly a month). 

The journey to the coast led me through the vast expanse of flat ‘ tundra” or morass, interspersed 
with thousands of water courses, which line the banks of the many estuaries of the Yukon river. 
Here there is no population. Nothing could be purchased, and occasionally the intervals between 
meals were uncomfortably prolonged. At last the coast was reached, and after skirting the north and 
east coast of Saint Michael island for nearly a day I arrived at the only seaport of all that northwestern 
region. I found here a large assemblage of miners and traders, numbering nearly two hundred, who, 
after having been reduced to the last sack of flour, had just been made happy by the arrival of a 
steamer with supplies. Mr. John W. Chapman, whose commission I carried with me, was here 
awaiting supplies for his mission, located at Anvik, on the Upper Yukon. He asked for two days to 
consider the matter, and then decided adversely, declining the appointment. He said that he acted 


altogether upon conscientious grounds, being of the opinion that he could not serve two masters. This. 


action of Mr. Chapman left me in a difficult position. Such men as I found assembled there were 
not the material wanted for our work. I tried again to obtain assistance from the various 
missionaries who had gathered there, including the Jesuit fathers, but without success. Finally I 
heard that the bookkeeper of the Alaska Commercial Company, who had resided in the country for 
eleven years, was about to resign his position, and, as I was personally acquainted with him and knew 
his excellent qualifications, I at once secured his services. Upon the following day Mr. Greenfield 
took the oath of office and entered upon his duties. So much time having elapsed in my search for a 
competent special agent, I found it necessary to secure additional assistance for some outlying districts. 
The Rev. Zacharius Belkoff, of the Russian mission of Ikogmute, consented to take the census of the 
Lower Yukon river and a few tributaries, and on the same date I succeeded in persuading Rev. Axel 
E. Karlson, of the Swedish mission at Unakleet, on Norton sound, to attend to the census work in 
his district. Mr. Greenfield at the same time set out by steamer to ascend the Yukon as far as the 
boundary line and to work both of its banks and the tributaries, proceeding down stream by canoe. 
My final success in obtaining assistance in this region left me free to proceed to Oonalaska district, 
for which purpose I secured passage on the Alaska Company’s steamer St. Paul. After leaving my 
baggage behind on the Kuskokvim and Yukon rivers for want of transportation, I was obliged to fit 
myself out anew at Saint Michael, in order to appear respectable among civilized beings; but here 
nothing could be purchased except some rather grotesque miners’ costumes, with which I was obliged 
to be satisfied. Our passage to Oonalaska occupied seven days, the steamer being detained by 
continuous fogs. On my arrival at this point I was pleased to find Mr. James Finnegan, special 
agent for the Oonalaska district. He had begun his work at Unga Island, and had already made his 
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way westward to the Aleutian islands. After a day’s consultation with Mr. Finnegan, and having 
given him instructions for his further guidance, I made arrangements with the owner of a small 
schooner of ten tons burden to take me to the island of Kodiak. Up to this time I had received no 
news of the special agent for the Kodiak district having entered upon his duties, and as it is a very 
large district I naturally felt anxious about it. The voyage of between seven and eight hundred miles 
over a stormy sea in so small a craft was decidedly uncomfortable, as there was no place to either 
walk or stand, and for a period of three days and nights we were ‘hove to” in a violent northeast 
gale. I made landings at Belkovsky and Sand Point, finding everywhere evidence of Mr. Finnegan’s 
labors. On the 17th of August I finally reached the settlement of Karluk, on the island of Kodiak, 
the site of the largest salmon fisheries of Alaska, and perhaps of the world. Here I found that Mr. 
Frank Lowell, the special agent appointed for the Kodiak district, was at work, but not having 
received his schedules until the middle of June he was still detained on the coast of the mainland of 
the Aliaska peninsula. As the season was rapidly drawing to its close I set to work to secure 
additional assistance, which I found in the persons of Harold Vanelius, of Karluk; William A. 
Colwell and Frederick Sargent, of Kodiak; William J. Fisher, of Nuchek; Samuel Cullie, of Odiak, 
Prince William sound, and Wilfred F. Taylor, of Cook inlet. These men took the oath of office, and 
were assigned work to occupy them from five days to five or six weeks each, respectively. After 
making these arrangements, I secured passage for myself to Prince William sound on the Alaska 
Commercial Company’s steamer Bertha. Here I visited the canning establishments and convinced 
myself that Messrs. Cullie and Fisher were doing their work in a satisfactory manner. I then secured 
passage on a small schooner for the purpose of visiting the west coast of Prince William sound, and 
from thence proceeded to Cook inlet and back to Kodiak. Owing to a succession of calms and 
contrary winds I was obliged to accomplish nearly the whole journey in skin canoes, leaving the 
schooner at anchor; but I succeeded in reaching every point and in convincing myself that the labors 
of my assistants were progressing satisfactorily. In all of these districts the amount of labor was 
greatly increased for the reason that packages of schedules which I had left to be forwarded to various 
points had failed to reach their destination. I was therefore obliged to purchase such paper as I 
could get at any price that traders chose to ask, and to have schedules ruled by hand, in order to 
proceed with the work. Such a mishap as this could occur only in a country entirely devoid of 
facilities, such as that part of Alaska is at the present day. During the whole time of my journey 
throughout Alaska, from the month of March to October, inclusive, not a parcel of mail matter 
reached me, though I had appointed several places to which it was to be forwarded. As an example 
of how much such a state of affairs interferes with the working of an undertaking such as mine, I shall 
only mention the fact that a large package of schedules, vouchers, and letters mailed to me from the 
island of Ounga by Mr. Finnegan on one of the Alaska Commercial Company’s steamers was 
misearried to Saint Michael, where I luckily found it on my visit to that place, which was not 
included in my original programme. Every package and parcel of this matter was plainly addressed 
to my office in San Francisco. 

Before taking my departure from the shores of Cook inlet I succeeded at last in meeting Mr. 
Frank Lowell, and was glad to find that he had done a good summer’s work, though much impeded by 
alternate calms and storms, preventing him from making rapid progress in his own little schooner, 
which he used during the progress of his work. 

On the 7th of October I returned once more to Kodiak, where I found the work left in charge of 
the several assistants completed and in excellent condition so far as it could be done without printed 
schedules. I then secured passage on the Alaska Commercial Company’s steamer St. Paul, and sailed 
on the 10th of October for San Francisco, arriving at the latter point on the 20th instant. 

Very respectfully, 
IVAN PETROFF, 
Special Agent in charge of the Alaska Division. 
Hon. Roperr P. Porter, 
Superintendent of Census. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
CrEnsvus OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., February 9, 1891. 


The work of collecting statistics of population, resources, and industries of Alaska, conducted 
under the supervision of Mr. Ivan Perrorr, Special Agent, though beset by all the difficulties to be 
encountered in a vast, wild, and unsettled country, has now reached a stage permitting of the 
publication of at least partial figures. 

For the purpose of this investigation the territory was divided into seven districts, and to each 
of them was assigned one or more assistant special agents. 

The following summary of the population of Alaska by districts, as far as returns have been 
received, including color and sex, is herewith given : 


ler 
WHITE. él MIXED. | NATIVE. | CHINESE... — 
| 1 | 


Male. | Female. 
| 


isis || Pp apalion 
| Male. Male. | Female. | Male. | Female.) Male. 


epee ae a ee 
| 8,922 | | ll 798 | 7,168 | 


__ First district | 1,462 | | 2,836 | 
Second district | | 1,036 | 
| Third district ..........) 
| Fourth district 
| Fifth district 
| Sixth district 
Seventh district 


Of the number enumerated thus far in Alaska, 2,125 Chinese and 1,901 white fishermen were 
temporarily employed in the salmon canneries, while in the seventh district 400 white and 80 colored 
men were temporarily employed in the whaling industry. 

The population of Alaska, as shown in the table, is 21,929, as far as received, but upon the 
completion of the enumeration, which is now near at hand, it is expected there will be an increase in 
number in the various districts as follows: In the fourth district, 2,000 Eskimo; in the fifth district, 
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2,500 Eskimo ; in the sixth district, 2,000; on the island of Nunivak, 300; and in the seventh district, 
1,600, or an aggregate of 8,400 to be added to the present total. 

The first or southeastern district of Alaska embraces the territory lying between the southern 
boundary, in latitude 54° 40’ north, and the northern shore of Yakutat bay, in latitude 60° north. Its 
eastern limit is defined by an irregular line running parallel with the coast, and is described in the 
treaties of 1824 and 1825 as ‘following the summits of the coast range” ata distance of not more 
than three marine leagues, or thirty miles, from the seashore. The waters of the North Pacific lave 
the entire western shore of the district. The entire strip of mainland lying within these boundaries is 
mountainous in character, interspersed at intervals with huge glaciers, and is throughout exceedingly 
rugged in contour. 

The Stikine river is the only navigable stream on this coast, emptying its muddy current into 
the deep and placid waters lying sheltered behind hundreds of wooded islands forming the Alexander 
archipelago. 

The superficial area of the district is estimated at about 28,000 square miles (about that of Maine), 
but the navigable waterways between its islands and shores have an aggregate length of two or three 
thousand miles. 

Nearly all of the settlements, with the exception of Juneau, Chilkat, and a few small mining and 
fishing camps, are located on islands. 

Owing probably to its greater accessibility, this district has been the recipient of all the attention 
thus far bestowed upon Alaska by the general government in the way of law courts, mail service, ete. 
For many years a well-equipped steamship line has afforded excellent opportunities to tourists and 
business men to visit this section, and its general features, glacial wonders, and grand scenery, as well 
as its curious native population, have to a considerable degree become familiar to our people. 

The enumeration of this district was intrusted to two special agents: Mr. Miner W. Bruce, to 
whom was assigned the territory lying south of the line running westward from cape Fanshawe along 
Frederick sound, and Mr. Henry Boursin, who was placed in charge of the section extending northward 
from this line to Yakutat bay. Both of these men began their enumeration in May, 1890, but as the 
greater part of their work had to be performed without the advantage of steamer travel, they did not 
complete their task until late in November of the same year. Partial results of this laborious but 
careful enumeration, which was conducted to a considerable extent with the help of interpreters, is 
embodied in a series of tables, numbered from I to LV, inclusive. 

The following summary gives the white, Chinese, and Indian population of the first district of 


Alaska by sex: 
SUMMARY OF POPULATION OF THE FIRST DISTRICT. 


COLOR. Total. Male. Female. | 

TO bell ds rede satin eee 7,636 || 4,622 3,014 | 
WHITE: | 
Natives. cistue ieee eer nee 1,046 751 295 | 
HOnei on. ::..5ccesrgsodsrtenresvaeseeaanezneaeeee 834 oy 123 | 

| | GHINESE., «) ciccescscohineesenccecece eames 824 B24 Ol Aewcstesstnceet 
| InpIAN: | | 
Nati Ve.) Joc ramen en ee 4,836 | 2,518 | 2,323 | 
MUONCILTI: is vsso-ccustasscecnecenceveanses ewe 596 823 | 273 | 


The following table gives the number of persons, white and Indian, of school age (five to seventeen 
years) in the first district, with distinction of sex: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE FIRST DISTRICT OF SCHOOL AGE. | 


‘ ] 
COLOR. | Total. 


| Male. — Female. 
Pobalcvethys athe duns sane 1,755 | 943 812 | 
i | 
White sop dunion ranean osama, 208 | 112 | 96 
Indians. eotices tee 1,547 | 831 | 
| 


em 


The following statement gives the Indian population of the first district by sex and tribe: 
POPULATION OF THE FIRST DISTRICT BY TRIBES. 


TRIBES. Total. | Male. | Female. | 
=e el ee | —|—_—— 2 
Potal.o:. Ae ee ee 5,432 | 2,884 | 2,598 | 
THLINKET: : | 
345 | 169 176 
811 || 420 391 | 
593 283 310 
814 426 | 388 | 
420 235 | 185 
261 | 150 | 111 | 
236 || 116 | 120 | 
277 144 | 133 
261 | 138 | 123 
214 TT ts 103 | 
225 1193} 106 | 
4,457 || 2,811 2,146 
| 385 | 206 179 
590 | 817 278 


The following is a report of school attendance in the first district for the census year, as furnished 
by the teachers of the various educational institutions. Considering the nature of the population, 
widely scattered in small settlements, the showing of 1,049 scholars in attendance out of a total of 
1,755 persons between the ages of five and seventeen years is certainly a remarkable one. 
of natives speaking English does not much exceed that of the scholars enrolled. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE FIRST DISTRICT FOR THE CENSUS YEAR. 


The number 


Number Average Number 
NAMES OF SCHOOLS. | of daily of days 
pupils. attendance. taught. 

Total avec cers concsewaces covasstaseramatncts (ncisarecsassare step ses | 1,049 SL |vecseciscecsasescleses 
Metlakahtla Industrial Home, Annette island......... | 6 6 130 
Metlakahtla Public School, Annette island.............. | 178 67 168 
Jackson Public School, Howkan ...........sssssesseeseseers 87 28 191 

Klawock Public School (@)....ssessssssssssesnsessssrsevsseseees | Penne, Mies |g ees Leaky AA ATTRA 
Fort Wrangell Public School, Wrangell ...............++ 84 40 200 
Juneau Klingget Presbyterian Mission Home......... 21 20 200 
sumEaW Public Sehool, NOs Lor. ccccvein.-oosesssuvceseanvie cece: 33 22 184 
| Juneau Public School, No. 2 ..........-00+ sc-csesssccenseeses 51 28 190 
| School of the Sisters of Saint Ann, Juneau.............. 40 20 205 
| Douglas City Publie School, No. 1, Douglas island... 27 20 105 
| Douglas City Public School, No. 2, Douglas island... 82 20 195 
Hoonah Mission Day School 126 44 | 95 
Killisnoo Publie School......... sa 32 | 180 
Siti An Gustrial BCROON...1.:.cacncaecsrecsonics ssercsctceies esas 142 142 220 
Sitka Public School, NO, Uicccstcde.senscweveressusstersette soe: 68 45 190 
Sita Publie School Nos 2s aries ion senscscssesestevessecteos 2 44 16 190 
Yakutat Mission Day School........05sc.cccccsvsccsssessesoseee| 28 20 812 


a Noschool taught during the census year. 


Table I gives the total population of the first district by nativity, color, and sex, and number of 
persons of school age (from 5 to 17 years). Though the white element of the population has greatly 


increased in number, the total for the district, owing to a decrease among the native tribes, falls a 
little below that of the census of 1880. The descendants of early intermarriages between Russians 
and native women, who in 1880 numbered 230 in this district, have diminished to 161, and for the 
purpose of these tables they are incorporated with the whites, where they perhaps properly belong. 
Owing to the fact that many individuals of this class, who were designated as creoles in the last 
census (the Russian term for half-breed), were born in Russian America before Alaska became an 


4 


integral part of the United States, a corresponding number of them figure among the foreign-born 
element in this table. In the other districts, however, where this mixed class of population still forms 
a distinct element, which promises to be perpetuated by frequent intermarriage with the Eskimo race, 
they have been separately enumerated under the head of “mixed,” as the term creole is certainly 
misleading. 

There are also in this district a certain number of foreign Indians, the Tsimpseans of British 
Columbia, who migrated to Alaska three years ago and established, under the leadership of Rey. 
William Duncan, a model settlement at Port Chester, on Annette island. 

Of the people enumerated in this district, 324 Chinese and 342 white fishermen and packers, 
temporarily employed in the salmon canneries, should be deducted as transients, while, on the other 
hand, probably not over 200 or 300 Indians were absent at the time of the enumeration on hop-picking 
expeditions in the state of Washington. Arrangements have been made to ascertain the number of 
these absentees during the present winter, when they are all at home. 

The preponderance of transients among the white element of population in this district is 
exemplified by the relative proportion in the number of males and females, the former predominating 
at a ratio of 3 to 1. . 

Table II exhibits the distribution of the native tribes inhabiting the first district by sex and 
location. The majority of these natives belong to the Thlinket family, which has been subdivided 
into eleven tribes. In addition to these are the Hydahs and the Tsimpseans, the latter mentioned 
heretofore as late immigrants from British Columbia. The total of this table shows an astonishing 
decrease in the number of these Indians when compared with the figures of the Tenth Census and with 
those contained in recent executive and educational reports. 

Table III furnishes an exhibit of all persons who are able to read and write and speak English, 
arranged by settlements, and giving color, nativity, and sex. This table also illustrates the prevalence 
of the transient element in the white population of the first district. 

Out of a total of 1,462 white males, 1,418 are reported as being able to read and write, while those 
of the same class of school age are reported as numbering 112, leaving but an insignificant percentage 
for the number of small children. Of 418 white females, 288 are reported as being able to read and 
write. Among the native population the percentage of literacy is not very large. Out of 4,836 native 
Indians, 381 can read and write, while those who can speak English, at least after a fashion, 
number 976. 

Table IV contains an exhibit of the number of males twenty-one years of age and over in the first 
district, native born or naturalized by treaty or otherwise, who would be entitled to vote should 
Alaska be granted a representative government. The total number is 969, of whom 69 are among the 
transients. 
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THLINKET, 


SETTLEMENTS. Yakutat, Chilkat. | Hoonah. Sitka, Hoochinoo, Hanega. 


| | 
| 


| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. Male. | Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 


ce? Pees 2 || PR ne eee ee eee Se es Se 5 = Z 
420 391 283 310 426 388 235 185 150 11 
| : | : : 
— — — == ——— —-| — — — | —= 
Sith ais zenasneaveaueeneep-theeeenesapaarers | 19 23 
Juneau 38 40 
Douglas City. <.s-ccccreevercecnesees| 260 Ife... cacceenaleseeerencsorens|rmscesserens 8 


Douglas Island ........:0..seeeeeee 
Wrangell... 
Ka WlisnOOvsccceuc-sucsseserass0s conse aun 
Hoochinoo | 
12 KofovataN s Wr reece ce -oenary ee ecei BOrcace | 
Metlakahtila ............:2c0ssccseeeees 
Loring } 
TRU ARC WAI css ened chiara covitireenatpe 
Hindasetukei.............0ceeessee0eee 
Chilkoot...... 
Kakwalhtoo 
Klookukhoo 


Fort Tongass... 
i ore Pa deW a em meee ete nce Beet Ree | 
Burrough’s Bay ...........--1+10 STN ee epee el eek Sole eR a a RA ok tie RR ; 

aR See eee Vsais ceaaectee|cieveiosdeseasae| caiads espronltsswmesetieanes sieeremsleeadtalesc aaeaneaeerd 
Point Barrie 
Point LOUIS iss .ccasceresececnstapsccens 
MEL oy aa es eciiaessaee aleea neste amci as 
Rearta i Bbaygesce tion tamgesecasseaces 
Klinguan 
Kakawaterka........0:.cscccsesecenes 


Lake Bay..... 
"TONSbOL DAY Gareseressigrase cos ageraat 
Klawak 
"TSINQOKGOKOO 4. 05 s0s.ntss-0s00ncenrne | 
Salmon UBaiy7tatescressireoaccegatneel 
Kassan 


Pybus Bay 
Funter Bay.. .. “a 
Windham Bayi.ccicsccscissceaasacee 
Port Houghton.... | 
Burra QUE «72 ceancsssngunaddnvenestesesd 
Gawmibier Bay .c..:scccecssnnsocssses 


i 


TABLE II.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIVE TRIBES OF THE FIRST DISTRICT—ContTINUED. 


| THLINKET—continued. i} 


7 HYDAH. | TSIMPSEAN, 
SETTLEMENTS. Kake. Auk. | Stikine. Takoo. | Tongass. 


| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
| 


| 
i] 
| 

athe ee) a Ses | 
(eS ee 
| 
| 
| 


= i | | : 
Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. Female. 


| | I 
| i] | | il 


128 111 


Juneau.... oe | 
Douglas City....... jeereeee Jessessvensenees eee WWeusteieseetoxes [avo aamtoce 
Douglas Island........ | 

Wrangell ................- | 

WRAMIISN OO ir esaesenasscnssse 

PLODCRIN OOS: -cicccenceseolscccus cosas awestewaltsck es 8 | Sci osmunires antoanes asses 5 
EACH MARE eO tea eyacs <p orsesselssgaceers cut lbossacevencsdss eRe fe cd 
Metlakahtla.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Iz = aoe = 
| 
| 
| 
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Pomt Ellis............--. 
ILO W EAD. 0.2.0... 60cesee 
Karta Bay .. 
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TABLE ITV.—NUMBER OF MALES OF VOTING AGE IN THE FIRST DISTRICT. 
(NATIVE BORN AND NATURALIZED.) 


SETTLEMENTS. Total. | Mative | oe ewe | 
} 
Wotall,...:......<csasssenteneteeaters-svescecon | 969 
- ; ios 

Sitka. -.... <csssedsoans opstnememiesayoscenee=ss 105 
J UNNGANE ..... ccc scpeccspucearnaaarsettetess ceblesa: 853 
Dowglas Cityercsecertsresedsctemederwon senses | 191 
Douglas Telendstuncctessssteccs cvense conse | 65 
EVV resin pre] | eesmemeetnwatc se dunes ceisresessicecan 46 
JUS OG pete « on deaveress ceveedvsensaereeeees 21 
Hooonallaeerpees.«. +. otserssctechecsrercrcesteresses 2 
OVEN cag otttess « cc neeweasss eugeebacorese beh oo8 21 
OTE AG i iresene ss ss... coneeppacce teens ere atsatass 36 
ST UEC WAINecptrnasat «« -velescmeeseenettes cess ssn. : 3 
BPyramidhblarbor jiecrescristeaccerstesse esas: 18 
i Bern exis: Bays. ccasestceeecre teenies 2 
| SOWALGICIEY......ccccocssteccuoussvetresseveress. 3 
Bartlett Bay Cannery.............. siege che 8 
PRENICAU Serbconss<00. sosstebacsnseseenecnssesnessda 4 
Gr: DOMGBHS ap... sagen cots ntargeneioses 6 
ARS On CAM er... .. ceteris conerewmezesstitensdetesbe 4 
ie Burrough’s Bayan... cteniie-ss.sctees-s | 9 
EV CSS. BAY iiessctee osteo meetes vanusttoaseeses | 8 
IPOUNE BATTIC. ee... sss scoetsnetee ss ocasca sees snes 2 
Poin b TOUS: etre. +... .nateeer: sossecsreserests 16 
EDGE BEN toe os... - once cusrevdvadeewesvoteranece 3 
PS QRERE erie esis acs... sc cnrcadueabinieaences ns anane 1 
WER OR OV iecniens ++. «a5 sodeueear sacs succndemtene 2 
"DOISHOMB DY eteasncnss.<: n<cantteiesssoctecencasasn 2 
VS Welles eterna: icc keeeips os iv escarascene 15 
| Salmon Bay..... 3 
ONTGaN scccusctnev teeter tent cots senaatyaelesssca ceeace 5 
| Seymour Channel..... Jf 4 
| Funter Bay............... 5 
. Windham Bay.... 2 
| Silver Bay........... i 
| Fish Bay.... 2 

[ibe Lara ee eeecsnseceesnenccctertaes---ceresenses> 1 ft «| Sapa het ol ioe weiss 


In connection with this table it may be stated that the number of possible voters in the other 
districts of Alaska, covering an area of over 500,000 square miles, will not exceed five or six hundred 
at the most. These data are nearly correct, as the enumeration of the civilized inhabitants of all that 


section has been completed. 
ROBERT P. PORTER, 


Superintendent of Census. 


LECTURE 


BY 


Rev. Shewoon Jacws0n, 0. 0. 


OF 


ALASKA, 


This evening at 7} o'clock. 


SUBJECT: 


“ALAS KA.” 


LECTURE ROOM 


Mahoning Presbyterian Church, 
Admission =- - = - - ~ 25 Cents 


Ry Thhe f 


a ae | 


}) BACK FROM: BERING SEA. 


Bonanza for VUpium, 


| Along the Water Front, October 10.— 
|The United States steamer Richard Rush, Cap- 
| tain Coulsen, arrived in port this forenoon, ten 

days from Oonalaska. She left the latter port 

incompany with the OCnited States gunboat 

Yorktown, which arrived here yesterday aft- 

€rnoon, Th: two vessels parted company after 
‘getting out of the harbor. On the trip down 


Same rough weather experienced and reported 
by the Yorktown. She brought no news further 
than that givea by the Yorktown. 


the purpose of introducing reindeer into Alaska 
op Siberia, came down asa passenger on the 
The schooner Helen Blum, sixteen days fro 

Sanak, and the Hera, thirty-four days ron the 
Okhotsk sea, also arrived to-day. The former 
brovght a catch of 95 otter und 75 Sealskins, 
and the latter a cargo of 125,000 codfish, The! 
Hera reported speaking the whaling brig Hi- 
Gaigo, with two whales, on July 27th, 

oa Si oe *. .Oaptain 


| The Richard Rush in Port—Searching the 


the coastthe Rush was accompanied by the! 


Dr, Sheldon Jackson, who has been north fox! 


ro} the joan of Téades > We 


D saith THE. ALEUTS.’ - 
Charm ee [298 
Captain Vans efze Firearms _in 
Alaska. 


Captain Robert Evans, commanding the 
United States steamer Yorktown, yesterday 
turned over to Collector Phelps fourteen 
rifles and five shotguns. The arms were 
taken‘from the natives of Alaska, it being 
contrary to law for them to be in possession 
of breech-loading weapons. 

Under section 1955 of the United States 
Revised Statutes it is unlawful to ship 
either firearms or distilled spirits to Alaska, 
providing the President prohibits such 
shipments. 
bidden the introduction of either, and it is 
made the duty of naval and other officers 
to seize them whenever found in that terri- 
tory. ; 

Every vessel sailing from any American 


| port for Alaska is required to file bonds 


that no firearms or distilled spirits be landed 
in Alaska, : 

A gentleman recently from Alaska in- 
formed a CALL reporter that this law is 
working a great hardship iipos the Aleuts 
and that if enforced they will soon be stary- 
ing to death as they need the guns to hunt 


(hes ee 


By proclamation he has for- | 


Situation of Mission Work in Alaska. 


THE June number of the Spirit of Missions says: 
Bishop H. T. Bachman, who has recently returned 
from an official visit to the Moravian mission sta- 
tions in Alaska, in anaddress at Bethlehem, Pa., says 
that the annexation of that country to the United 
States has not been a good thing for the half-breeds, 
Indians, and Eskimos, with the exception of those 
who have come under the care of the missionaries. 
Here is his account of what has occurred, and of the 
urgent need of more being done for the temporal, 
moral, and spiritual well-being of ‘‘these thousands 
of perishing victims of man’s inhumanity to man.” 
“Tn regard to the great mass of thirty thousand 
people of Alaska, the annexation of their territory to 
the United States has not proved to be a good thing 
as yet; on the contrary, the complaints of mission- 
aries, teachers, and other Christians, are becoming 
more bitter year by year as to the wrongs and evils 
endured by the natives from American whalers, fisher- 
The Aleuts, Innuits, 
Thlinkets, and other tribes composing the Eskimos 


men, traders, and miners. 


and Indians of Alaska, are a comparatively harmless 
The 
Eskimos, particularly, are a nation of children—little 
children. 
they are the ready victims of the stronger race from 
the States. If they were not such, they would 
quickly revolt against the injustice and oppression 
under which they suffer, from the greed, lust, and 
lasciviousness of many of the whites that come 


race. They are barbarians, but not savages. 


Credulous, ignorant, and simple-hearted, 


among them. American commerce seizes upon their 
resources, and gives nothing in return for the treas- 
ures of furs, fish, and gold that it carries off from 
that desolate land. 

“ Arevolutionin Alaska would be far more justifiable 
than the Revolution of ’76,for our wrongs then were 
mere trifles compared to theirs, and they belong to a 
country that still professes to cherish the Declaration 
of Independence. The story of ravage and rapine in 
Mexico and Peru by the bloodthirsty Spaniard is 
But if 
we as a people and our strong government can 


reénacted to-day in Alaska by Americans! 


defraud and wrong and slaughter the Indians of our 
temperate zone, shall we blame the cowardly mis- 
creants who go to the arctics to rob and wrong the 
helpless Eskimos? Niebuhr’s assertion that an uncivil- 
ized people has never derived benefit from a civilized 
race is too sweeping; the history of missions in our 
own and other churches is a standing protest against 
the assertion. But there is strong ground for it, 
since civilized savages do demoralize and degrade 
uncivilized heathen still further, so that their last 
state becomes worse than the first, and they become | 
more and more inaccessible to the gracious overtures | 
of Christianity. 

‘Need we wonder to find the abused and demoralized | 
natives at Carmel, on the Nushagak, and at many 
places, turning away and spurning the cup of salva- 
tion because it is presented by a white hand? Dear 
friends, if the annexation of Alaska to our enlight- 


| ened country is to be abenefit to the Creoles, Eskimos, 

and Indians of that dreary land, those who are the 
} true children of light must do what their hands find 
to do with all their might, in order to make it such.”’ 
—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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WEALTH AND RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
CENSUS OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 5, 1891. 

The accompanying review of the wealth and resources of Alaska has been prepared by Mr. Ivan 
PErTROFF, special agent, at the request of the Superintendent of Census, and, in view of the extraordinary 
interest now being manifested in everything that relates to this remote and hitherto comparatively 
unknown territory, has anticipated to that extent the publication of the final report. The review 
deals, in the order of their importance, with the four principal sources of wealth in this remarkable 
region (furs, fish, minerals, and timber), and presents some almost startling figures as the result of 
investigations by the special agent and his assistants. 

The value of fur-seal skins shipped from Alaska and sold in the London markets since the territory 
came into the possession of the United States is given as nearly $33,000,000, and of other furs as 
$16,000,000. 

With regard to the fisheries of the territory, the value of the product of the salmon canneries 
alone from 1884 to 1890 is reported at nearly $7,000,000, and of salmon salted at $500,000. In 1890 
over 3,000,000 salmon were taken at Karluk, where the largest cannery in the world is situated, and no 
fewer than 200,000 cases of salmon were canned at this place last year, 1,100 fishermen and packers 
being employed therein. The herring fishery at Killisnoo yields annually over 150,000 gallons of oil 
and nearly 1,000 tons of fertilizing material, and the value of the codfish catch in Alaskan waters 
since 1868 is stated to be fully $3,000,000. 

One of the most eminent authorities on Alaska recently stated it as his belief that the salmon, cod, 

- and herring fisheries of the territory would” become of such immense value in the event of the entire 
destruction of the fur seal, which now preys upon the fish, that its possible extermination is a 
contingency that need not excite serious alarm. Among the facts brought out is that the red salmon 

» and king salmon (the latter sometimes attaining a length of from five to six feet and a weight of 120 
~ pounds) literally crowd the waters of the great Yukon river for a distance of several hundred miles. 

The whale fisheries of the Arctic ocean in 1890 yielded 226,402 pounds of whalebone, worth from 
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$2.50 to $3.50 per pound; 3,980 pounds of ivory, worth 50 cents per pound, and 14,567 barrels of oil, 
worth from 30 to 60 cents per gallon. 

The total value of the precious metals exported from Alaska up to the present time approaches 
$4,000,000, the annual production of gold dust and bullion being now $700,000. Within a radius of 
100 miles from Juneau quartz mills have been established, with an aggregate capacity of 500 stamps. 
Of these, 240 stamps are employed at the well-known Treadwell or Paris mine, on Douglas island, 
capable of reducing 600 tons of ore per diem when both steam and water power are utilized. There 
are said to be extensive deposits of copper in the territory, but the difficulty of transportation has 
hitherto prevented its development. Lignite coal of superior quality is also found in various places, 
but is mined at only one point. 

Mr. Perrorr states that it is difficult to ascertain the quantity of merchantable timber in the 
territory, but is very confident that the amount has been greatly overestimated. Especially is this 
true of the yellow cedar, an exceedingly valuable tree, which is to be found only in isolated groves. 
Nine saw mills are already in operation, supplying the requirements of the local market, the exportation 
of timber products being prohibited by law, and even their local utilization is much restricted. 

The report concludes with an expression of regret that the development of the vast resources of 
Alaska is impoverishing instead of enriching the country, the principal industries being carried on by 
imported labor, and no equivalent being left in the territory for the valuable products annually exported. 
These various interesting questions will be more fully dealt with in the final report, which is expected 
to be ready for publication before the close of the present year. As stated in Bulletin No. 15, Alaska 
was divided for census purposes into eight districts, to each of which an assistant special agent familiar 
with the resources of the district and with the languages of the people was appointed. Each of these 
assistant special agents has been directed to embody the results of his personal investigations in a 
special report, which will be incorporated in the final report, thus forming the most elaborate and 
comprehensive treatise on Alaska that has ever been published. 


, SOUL, 


Superintendent of Census. 


WEALTH AND RESOURCES OF ALASKA 


BY IVAN PETROFF. 


The discussion of the wealth and resources of Alaska can be properly classified under four heads: 
Furs, fish, minerals, and timber. This classification will give these products in the order of their 
relative value and magnitude of proportions. 

The fur trade, the most important industry of Alaska, may be divided into two branches, namely, 
the trade in land furs and the pursuit of marine mammals, such as fur seals and sea otters. The trade 
in land furs, though a decline has been noticed in the supply of certain sections, can not be said to 
have decreased in volume. There is no doubt that fur-bearing animals are hunted and trapped 
with greater persistency and energy than ever before, and, as a natural consequence, there must in 
the future be a greater decline in numbers. The land furs exported at present from Alaska consist of 
the skins of bears, both black and brown; foxes of three or four different species, including the most 
valuable among them, the silver or black fox, and another kind, known as the blue fox; the land otter, 
which inhabits all the rivers and streams; the marten or Alaska sable; the beaver; the mink, and the 
muskrat, to which must be added a few pelts of the lynx, wolf, and wolverine. The pelagic furs consist 
of two kinds, the sea otter and fur seal. Of these fur-bearing animals the fur seal is by far the most 
important, constituting so far as explored and known fully one-half of Alaska’s natural wealth and 
resources. The value of fur-seal skins shipped from the territory and sold in the London markets 
during the twenty-three years of American occupancy foots up nearly $33,000,000, while the total 
value of all other products combined during the same period does not quite reach $30,000,000, of 
which more than one-half, or $16,000,000, represents furs of various kinds, chief among which is 
that of the sea otter. 

The canned salmon product of Alaska, which does not date prior to the year 1884, foots up 
nearly $7,000,000, including the pack of 1890, to which must be added $500,000 worth of salted salmon 
shipped from the territory since its purchase. The value of the codfish catch in Alaskan waters since 
1868 is fully $3,000,000. 

Thus far no actual falling off has been noticed in the annual yield of any of these produets with 
the single exception of the fur seal, and in this instance it may be said to threaten to an alarming 
extent; and no doubt can exist in the mind of any one who has been enabled to base an opinion upon 
personal observation that this, the most valuable among Alaskan industries, is threatened with 
extinction. 

The Alaskan products ranking next in value to furs and fish are gold and silver, the first gold 
mines to yield returns being located toward the end of the year 1880 in the vicinity of the present town 
of Juneau. From year to year discoveries of gold and silver bearing quartz have been made and 
located, and in many instances the mines were operated in a primitive and desultory manner. At 
present but three or four gold-producing quartz mines are known to ship bullion, among them the 
famous Treadwell or Paris mine, said to be the largest now in existence, which supplies a mill with 
a capacity of 240 stamps. The output of this mine has been variously and vaguely stated at figures 
ranging from $50,000 to more than $100,000 per month, but as it has been possible to ascertain the total 
shipment of dust and bullion from Alaska, which does not now exceed $700,000 per annum, it is evident 
that the yield of this mine must have been greatly exaggerated. 

The surface mines of the Yukon region, though frequently reported as being located within British 
Columbia, have been definitely ascertained to be within the boundaries of Alaska. These mines have 
produced gold dust for a period of six or seven years, and averaged between $40,000 and $50,000 per 
annum until the season of 1890. In that year the output was nearly $90,000, the gold being found in 
rather coarse dust and nuggets. The total value of the gold thus far exported from Alaska, since its 
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purchase approaches $4,000,000, but it is safe to say that this sum does not exceed the amount 
expended in prospecting and in the purchase of mining and milling plants in southeastern Alaska—a 
state of affairs experienced in all mineral countries in the early stages of development. The output of 
silver in Alaska has been quite insignificant, not exceeding $3,000 per annum. 

Of other minerals only coal has thus far been prospected, and it has been discovered in various 
parts of the territory. The veins thus far located show only lignite coal, some of which is of the best 
quality. At the present writing only one of these coal veins is operated, and this vein is situated on 
Herendeen bay, on the north side of the Alaskan peninsula. The product of this mine was tested for 
the first time during the summer of 1890, and although the surface yield did not prove very satisfactory 
in steam-making qualities, there is every prospect of better coal being secured as the deeper layers of 
the mineral are reached. This mine has the advantage of being accessible both from Bering sea and 
the North Pacific ocean, two deep bays being separated only by a narrow isthmus thirteen miles in 
width, over which a railway will be built in the near future. Some veins of coal near Cape Lisburne, on 
the Arctic coast, are utilized annually by whale ships and revenue cutters to replenish their stock of fuel, 
but they can not be said to be systematically worked. Another coal mine is being developed on 
Kuchekmak gulf, at the mouth of Cook inlet, but this deposit has not advanced beyond the prospecting 
stage, its nature being lignite, like all other veins previously mentioned. 

Large deposits of copper, said to be of great richness, are known to exist in the interior of Alaska, 
but their location is such that the difficulties of transportation are almost insurmountable. This 
wealth will not probably be utilized until the far distant future. 

Several deposits of cinnabar are also known to exist in the Kuskokwim region ; but, though located 
on the banks of a river navigable by light-draught steamers, mining men have thus far declined to invest 
money in their development. 

A mining enterprise was inaugurated five or six years ago on the banks of Fish river, which 
empties into Norton sound, for the development of a deposit of silver-bearing galena ore of considerable 
richness, but the company met with a series of disasters, including the loss of several supply vessels, one 
of them with their whole operating force on board. Thus far the shipments of ore from this point 
have not reached more than $13,000. At present operations are entirely suspended, and it is generally 
reported that the deposit is not found in one continuous vein or series of veins, but only in so-called 
pockets. 

The Alaskan product ranking fourth in the classification of resources is timber, which, however, 
can scarcely at the present day be considered one of the sources of wealth, since the exportation of 
timber products is prohibited by the United States government, and even the utilization of the forests 
for local use, both in the shape of lumber and fuel, is much restricted. It would be a difficult task, 
indeed, to ascertain the quantity of marketable timber to be found in Alaska. We know that vast 
forests cover the hills of the coast region as far westward as the island of Kadiak, and that perhaps 
one-fourth of the interior of Alaska is covered with forest growth wherever the land does not attain a 
greater altitude than 1,000 feet above sea level. The greater proportion of this timber consists of what 
is called Sitka spruce, a rather knotty and somewhat stunted tree, which furnishes good fuel but rather 
indifferent lumber. 

The section of Alaska lying between its southeastern boundary and the shores of Prince William 
sound contains by far the best supply of timber. Not only the Sitka spruce is found here, but also 
several varieties of pine and hemlock, and, in addition, the most valuable tree of all, the yellow cedar. 
Nine saw mills have been established in this region, some of them in connection with missionary 
stations, for the purpose of supplying lumber to the natives, while others are being worked in connection 
with mining claims to supply timber and sawed lumber. It is the opinion of the managers of these 
mills that it is impossible to find any large, continuous tract of marketable timber in southeastern 
Alaska. Groves or groups of yellow cedar, hemlock, and pine are found which yield from twenty to 
thirty thousand feet of logs, but to find another such group it is often necessary to travel from fifteen to 
twenty miles. Some of these groups do not cover more than a few acres, and owing to this peculiarity 
in the distribution of trees in Alaskan forests it will be always necessary to obtain the raw material 
for mills by picking here and there, leaving the universal spruce intact. 
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Having thus given a general review of what constitutes the natural wealth of Alaska, it will be 
of interest to proceed in detail, following up the coast line of the country and reviewing the resources 
of each section as they present themselves to the observer. 

On entering the territory of Alaska at its southern boundary there is found a densely-wooded 
region extending over the large islands of Revilla Gigedo and Prince of Wales and a few similar outlying 
groups of islands. The elevation of these islands does not exceed from three to four thousand feet, 
rising gradually from the seashore. The first evidence of industrial progress to strike the eye is the 
salmon salting establishment near Fort Tongass, which has been in existence for six or seven years. 
Close by is an Indian settlement, the inhabitants of which furnish the labor for the saltery during the 
fishing season, at other times of the year being engaged in hunting the seal in the water and the deer 
on land, the latter a small kind of red deer peculiar to this section of Alaska. On these islands, as well 
as on the adjacent mainland, there are groves of yellow cedar, but they have not thus far been utilized. 
Proceeding northward from Tongass, another fishing establishment is found on Tongass narrows, at a 
settlement called Kichikan. Here also native labor is utilized, consisting chiefly of men and 
women from the Tongass settlement. Still further northward, on Revilla Gigedo island, we find Naha 
bay, with the canning establishment of Loring. Here the annual pack of the last three years has been 
about 25,000 cases, the labor employed consisting of Chinese and white fishermen, who return to 
California at the end of the season. An extensive trade in furs is also carried on here with the native 
tribes of these and the adjacent islands, and a large number of deer skins are purchased for shipment to 
California tanneries. From figures obtained at the various custom-houses, it appears that the number 
of deer skins shipped from this section during the year 1890 footed up 238,652. These skins were 
obtained from the Indians in trade at a cost of 45 cents each, or about the equivalent of a can of meat, 
four pounds of sugar, or three yards of calico, and were sold for about 90 cents each in San Francisco. 
Where such numbers are brought to one or two small trading posts it must necessarily be estimated 
that a large proportion of them were procured for sale only, and that the meat of the animal was 
wasted. On the channel which separates this island from the mainland, called the Behm canal, two 
other canning establishments are located, one at Burrough’s bay, near Cape Lee, and the other at 
Yess bay. 

Westward of Loring lies Annette island, upon which is situated the Tsimpsean settlement of Rev. 
William Duncan, which was removed to Alaska from British Columbia about three years ago. Here 
is found the only saw mill avowedly producing lumber for sale. This mill is operated entirely by 
Indians, even the office work and bookkeeping being done by them. These people also have blacksmith 
shops, tin shops, etc., and have erected a cannery, which produces a few thousand cases of salmon 
annually. In order to establish this settlement it was necessary to clear the whole area of its covering 
of forest and undergrowth, and after erecting a town of comfortable cottages, arranged in regular 
streets and squares, these people are just beginning to make their first attempt at horticulture. 
Annette island is densely timbered and well stocked with deer, its streams abound in salmon, and the 
surrounding waters furnish an ample supply of halibut and codfish. An attempt is being made to 
have this island declared a reserve for the sole use of the Tsimpseans. 

Bounded by Clarence strait on the east and the Pacific ocean on the west lies the vast archipelago 
commonly designated by the name of Prince of Wales island. A large number of fishing stations, 
chiefly salteries, are found here, and there is also a salmon canning establishment on the west coast, at 
the head of Port Bucareli. The southern portion of this archipelago contains the most extensive forests 
in this section, and at Howkan, the site of the Presbyterian mission establishment, a saw mill is in 
operation, while on the northern extremity of Prince of Wales island, near the settlement of Chikan, 
there is another saw mill. The salting stations of this group are located on Karta bay, Lake bay, 
Tolstoi bay, Kassan bay, and Salmon bay, and the number of these enterprises centering here indicates 
a great abundance of fish in the streams and surrounding waters. Deer is also still plentiful throughout 
the archipelago. This group of islands is bounded on the north by Sumner strait, which extends 
directly westward from the mouth of the Stikine river, near which, upon the island of Etolin, is 
located the town of Wrangell. The principal wealth of this section consists of fish, which are not 
confined to the salmon species. Large quantities of the eulachon are caught during the season, and 
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used chiefly for consumption by the natives. The town of Wrangell is also an important point of 
trade in transit with the gold mines on the upper Stikine river within the British possessions. 

To the northward of Sumner strait lies a vast archipelago which bears the names of the Kuiu and 
Kupreanof islands. This region, which is intersected in every direction by navigable though dangerously 
rocky channels, is but little known, but large forests of yellow cedar and hemlock are said to exist 
here, though no mill has as yet been established for utilizing the timber. Codfish and halibut are 
very abundant in these waters. 

A line drawn from Cape Fairweather, on the mainland, eastward and southward along the waters 
of Frederick sound and Chatham strait may be considered the southern boundary of the mineral 
region of southeastern Alaska; at least no deposits of precious metal in paying quantities are 
known to exist to the south of this line. The first mining camp met with after passing this line is 
situated on Holkham bay, in the vicinity of the settlements of Schuk and Sumdum. The deposit 
consists of surface gold, which has been mined with moderate and varying success for a period of 
over ten years. From this point northward along the mainland the mountainous coast has been 
pretty thoroughly prospected and a large number of discoveries located, though but few of them have 
advanced to the stage of actual operation. On Admiralty island, which should more properly be 
designated an archipelago, a number of quartz veins, bearing both gold and silver, have been located, 
the most important of which are at Funter bay and Salmon creek. Veins of good quality coal, but not 
easily accessible, were discovered on this group of islands within a few years after the purchase of Alaska ; 
but though the southeastern section of the territory annually imports great quantities of coal from 
British Columbia for the use of its shipping and numerous mining enterprises, no capitalist has as yet 
attempted to develop our own deposits. Between the northern end of the Admiralty group and the 
mainland lies Douglas island, the site of the first mineral discovery of magnitude in Alaska. Ten 
years ago the now famous Treadwell mine was located on this island, and since then a number of other 
locations have been made on the same extension. . The operations at this point began with washing the 
surface gold contained in decomposed croppings of ledges, but it was soon discovered that the real wealth 
was hidden in the interior of the veins, which here assume almost the dimensions of a quarry of gold- 
bearing rock. On the eastern shore of Gastineaux channel a large number of quartz veins have been 
located, and the town of Juneau has sprung up there with the gradual development of these mines. 
The principal mining districts in the immediate vicinity of Juneau, on the mainland, are Sheep Creek 
and Silver Bow Basin, and within a radius of 100 miles from the town twelve quartz mills have been 
established, with an aggregate capacity of 500 stamps, 240 of which are contained in the works of the 
Paris mine, which is reported to reduce 600 tons of ore per diem when both steam and water power are 
employed. Of the remaining 260 stamps, perhaps one-half are idle during the greater part of the year, 
and probably a hundred have never been in active operation. 

The timber of this region is inferior in quality, but is found in the greatest abundance all over the 
islands and on the coast of the mainland adjoining and freely utilized in the operation of mines and 
other enterprises. Portions of Douglas island have become almost denuded of forests. The streams 
abound in salmon, and a salting establishment has been located at Takoo inlet, near the mouth of a 
glacial stream. The various deep-water channels are filled with halibut and codfish, which constitute 
the most important food supply of the native population. 

The deep estuary known as the Lynn canal, lying immediately north of the Admiralty group, 
has many glaciers and precipitous mountains, but at a few points on the mainland small settlements 
have sprung up in the vicinity of mineral deposits, but have not advanced beyond the prospective stage. 
The most important group of mineral locations in this section is found at Berner’s bay and Seward 
City. At the head of Lynn canal, near the mouth of the Chilkat and Chilkoot rivers, three salmon 
canneries have been located and operated for a number of years. This point is also an important 
center of the fur trade, furnishing fully one-half of the annual supply of southeastern Alaska. Chilkoot 
is also a starting point for miners attempting the overland route to the Yukon river diggings, which 
affords a very remunerative occupation to the Indians of the neighborhood, who are employed as 
packers on the trail crossing the divide between Alaska and British Columbia. 

The principal industry on the west side of the Admiralty group is the herring fishery at Killisnoo, 
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on the small island of Kenesaw. This fishery is operated by the Alaska Oil and Guano Company, 
and produces over 150,000 gallons of oil per annum and nearly 1,000 tons of fertilizer, the latter 
manufactured from the refuse of herring. <A large settlement of Indians in the immediate vicinity 
supplies nearly all the labor required. The immense schools of herring which visit this vicinity attract 
halibut, but only a limited number of packages of these fish are put up annually. A trading store is 
also carried on in connection with the herring fishery, for the purpose of buying up the furs secured by 
the native population, which consist chiefly of the skins of the black bear, land otter, sea otter, and 
fox. Deer skins also form quite an important item of trade. No use is made of the timber resources 
of the Admiralty group beyond the local supply for fuel. 

To the southwest of this group lies Baranof island, and on its western shore is located Sitka, the 
present capital of the territory. Salmon salteries are located at several points on Peril strait, which 
divides Baranof from Chichagof island, and at the head of Silver bay, near Sitka, a small salmon 

3 cannery is in operation, in connection with which a limited quantity of halibut is salted. Baranof 
island is abundantly supplied with timber, and furnishes an almost inexhaustible supply to the natives. 
The forests and mountains are full of deer, while the surrounding waters fairly throng with halibut, 
herring, and fish of the salmon species. In the Silver Bay district, within twelve miles of Sitka, a 
number of quartz lodes have been located and operated in rather a desultory manner for many years, 
but the shipments of bullion from these lodes have been small. One of the most remunerative industries 
of the native population of Sitka consists in the manufacture of so-called curios, for which there is a 
steady demand from the large number of tourists who annually visit this section of Alaska. 

The only settlement of importance on the large island or rather group of islands bearing the 
name of Chichagof is the village of Hoonah, where a Presbyterian mission has been established. The 
waters of Icy strait, which bound this group on the north, as well as of Chatham strait and Lynn 
canal, in the immediate vicinity, fairly teem with the hair seal, attracted by the presence of the 
floating ice which is constantly discharged from the glaciers of Glacier bay. These seals, together 
with the sea otter, form the principal source of revenue of the natives of Hoonah, some of whom, 
however, find employment in the fishing season at the salmon cannery at Bartlett bay, on the other 
side of Icy strait. Deer and fur-bearing animals are still abundant on Chichagof island, and its 
waters are filled with the same abundance of piscatorial wealth encountered in nearly all parts of this 
district. The timber on the Chichagof group consists chiefly of spruce, but thus far no use has been 
made of it. 

From Cross sound northward, and westward to the mouth of Copper river, the coast line consists 
of a comparatively narrow shelf of level land, swampy but densely timbered, overhung by a chain of 
very high, precipitous mountains, known as the Fairweather Range and Saint Elias Alps, the only 
break in the long coast line, extending over three hundred miles, being caused by the bays of Lituya 
and Yakutat. <A few rivers wind their tortuous channels over this narrow strip of level country, and 
are filled with many varieties of salmon, chiefly those used for the subsistence of the Indians. The 
timber in this region consists of spruce, with some hemlock of large size, and the forests are well 
stocked with fur-bearing animals, such as bears, land otters, foxes, and martens. Midway between 

| Lituya and Yakutat bay a few miners are washing the auriferous sands of the beach, making fair 
| wages during a few months of the year, and at Yakutat the beach sands have at times been utilized 
in a similar manner, but with no very satisfactory result. Quartz veins have been discovered by 
isolated prospectors in the mountain ranges, but have not been developed. The sea adjoining this 
coast line was long ago named the Fairweather whaling ground, and was reported as quite prolific 
in the past. Of late, however, only two or three whale ships visit the ground every third or fourth 
year. Between Yakutat bay and the mouth of Copper river sea otters are still found and hunted 
by the natives of Yakutat and Comptroller bays. Near the western extremity of this coast line, in 
the vicinity of Cape Suckling, there are several Indian villages, the natives of which furnish all the 
labor for the salmon cannery located at the mouth of Copper river. The furs procured from this section 
consist chiefly of sea otter, bear, and land otter. The vast valley of the Copper river, which has been 
explored at various times by military expeditions and private individuals, is known to abound in 
copper ore, which, however, is too far removed from shipping facilities to be of any value at present. 
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The few scattered tribes of Indians that are settled on Copper river and its tributaries annually 
descend to the sea and dispose of such furs as they can obtain, the most valuable among them being the 
black fox, which is here found in its highest perfection. 

But a short distance westward from the mouth of Copper river, and connected therewith by a 
series of lakes and channels, is the settlement of Odiak or Ighiak, where two large canning establishments 
are located, the annual output being about 40,000 cases of an excellent quality of canned salmon. 

The whole coast line of Prince William sound consists of an uninterrupted series of deeply indented 
fiords and bays, sheltered by groups of small islands and overhung by the towering peaks of a continuation 
of the Alpine chain of Saint Elias, and in nearly every bay and fiord there are several large glaciers. 
The narrow line of level ground between the seashore and the precipitous mountains is heavily 
timbered with spruce trees. The waters of Prince William sound contain, perhaps, less fish than other 
sections of the territory, the most abundant species being the dogfish, which seems to have driven 
away the codfish and nearly exterminated the herring, upon which it feeds. The whole region, however, 
abounds in fur-bearing animals, such as bears, land otters, and foxes, and sea otters are still found on the 
southern shores of Montague and Nuchek islands. On the eastern coast of Prince William sound, in the 
vicinity of Resurrection bay, are found several large ‘‘ rookeries’”’ of sea lions, which have apparently 
never been disturbed by the hunter. The whole of the eastern coast of the Kenai peninsula, which 
forms the southeastern boundary of this sound, displays the same character: high mountains rising 
abruptly from the water, with a narrow fringe of stumpy timber around the foot, frequently interrupted 
by glaciers. No inhabitants are found in this section, owing probably to the limited supply of fish and 
fur-bearing animals, though moose and reindeer are known to exist on the higher tiers of the mountain 
range, in the immediate vicinity of the line of eternal snow. 

Passing around the southernmost end of Kenai peninsula at Cape Elizabeth, the first settlement at 
English bay or Graham harbor «is found, at which there isa trading store anda small salmon saltery. 
The natives of this settlement and of a few smaller ones adjoining are chiefly engaged during the 
summer season in hunting the sea otter. The supply of fish is limited, but the natives secure sufficient 
food by adding to their larder the meat of the marmot and porcupine. The furs procured in this region 
consist of the skins of the black bear and fox. The timber which covers the base of the mountains is 
rather stunted in growth and very knotty. 

On the north side of English bay, near its entrance, the Russians at one time operated an extensive 
coal mine, traces of which are still to be seen in the shape of solid stone piers, a few dilapidated 
buildings, and the frame of hoisting works, but it was abandoned because the steam-making qualities of 
the coal were not satisfactory. To the north of English bay, across the gulf of Kuchekmak, another 
deposit of coal is found, probably of a nature similar to that just described, toward the working of 
which some progress has been made, a building having been erected and a tunnel started, from which 
several hundred tons of coal have thus far been taken and used in trials as to its quality. Within 
view of the beach there are four distinct veins of coal, varying from three to six feet in thickness. As the 
mouth of the tunnel at this mine is within a few feet of tide water, this coal could be mined and shipped 
at very little expense should the quality prove such as to warrant its use for steaming. The shores of 
Kuchekmak gulf are heavily timbered, but the further we progress northward the more stunted the 
spruce becomes, until it can scarcely be said to possess any commercial value. 

Just beyond the gulf of Kuchekmak, at Anchor point, three miners were engaged in washing the 
gravel cast up on the beach for gold, which is found in extremely fine particles of the kind known 
as flour gold, This kind of gold can only be secured by the help of mercury, and the whole operation 
is confined to the open season of spring and summer, and even then a drought of unusual duration 
may interrupt production for weeks at atime. The gold thus far sent from these diggings does not 
exceed $1,000 in amount, and to secure this insignificant result it was necessary to construct a ditch 
more than two miles in length. 

From Anchor point northward along the west coast of Cook inlet is found a wide belt or level 
plateau, extending from the high mountain range on the extreme west to the seashore. This plateau 
is covered with mossy tundra and scattered groves of stunted spruce, and overlies a strata of blue clay, 
under which is found sandstone, with narrow veins of coal. Strange to say, gold exists throughout the 
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swampy soil of this immense surface, and a few light, floury colors can be washed out from almost any 
panful of dirt picked at random. No paying mining claims have been thus far located in the Kenai 
peninsula. 

The two larger streams cutting across this plateau teem during the season with salmon of the finest 
quality. There are two large canning establishments located at the mouth of the Kassilof river 
and one on the Kenairiver. The fur trade of this region, once famous for its magnitude, has now 
become quite insignificant, and is confined to a small number of skins of the bear, marten, fox, and 
beaver. <A few parties are sent out every season to the opposite shore of the inlet to hunt sea otter, 
that animal having become extinct on the west coast. 

The appearance of the surface of the peninsula remains the same until its northern end is reached, 
at the deeply indented arm of Turnagain. Here in one of the innumerable ravines three miners have 
been at work for two seasons washing the surface gravel for its precious contents, but the result thus far 
has not been very satisfactory, the total yield amounting to between seven and eight hundred dollars. 

On this western table-land of the Kenai peninsula is found one of the few regions in Alaska 
affording some agricultural prospects, and there are many localities where water courses have drained 
the tundra to such a degree as to allow of quite extensive areas of pasture and of soil capable of 
producing potatoes and other vegetables, and perhaps barley and oats. At one point a settlement 
named Ninitchik was formed more than a century ago by immigrants from Siberia, and ever since that 
time these people have engaged to a certain extent in agricultural pursuits. There can be no doubt 
that at various points on the peninsula settlers could find land capable of cultivation and ample pasture 
for large herds of cattle, as the summers are dry enough to insure a sufficient supply of hay for feeding 
cattle during the long, cold winter. 

On the west coast of Cook inlet, which along its whole length is overshadowed by a high voleanic 
chain of mountains with several active craters, the level land lying between the seashore and the 
mountains is extremely narrow. There is but one harbor on this coast line between the head of Cook 
inlet and its southernmost point at Cape Douglas, and settlements are few and far between. The lower 
portion of the coast, however, is visited every season by large hunting parties (fitted out by trading 
companies) in pursuit of the sea otter. Natives in search of this valuable animal even come here 
from the distant shores of Bering sea, making their way along the coast and across a series of lakes, 
and finally carry their canoes over the main chain of mountains. 

At Beluga creek, about fifty miles south of the mouth of the Shushetno river, surface diggings 
were discovered many years ago and worked occasionally with indifferent results by successive parties 
of prospectors. Near the Cape of West Foreland, in the vicinity of the trading station of Toyonok, a 
vein of good coal has been located, which will probably be thoroughly prospected during the coming 
season. The coal in sight is of the usual lignite quality found in so many parts of Alaska, but the 
tremendous tides rushing up and down this estuary of Cook inlet wash out and cast up on the beach 
fragments of coal of superior quality. We can therefore confidently predict that when shafts are sunk 
these veins will prove to be valuable. The proprietors of the three canneries established on the 
eastern shore of the inlet send their steamers to every stream emptying into its waters in search of 
additional supplies of the magnificent king salmon, which frequent these waters. 

Directly south of Cook inlet lies the Kadiak group of islands, consisting of Kadiak proper, Shuyak, 
Afognak, Sitkalidak, and the islands of Trinidad in the south. This group forms the center of the 
salmon-canning industry of Alaska, and furnishes almost two-thirds of the whole pack of the country. 
Ten canneries have been thus far established in this group, eight of which depend for their supply upon 
one small river, the Karluk, which falls into the waters of Shelikoff strait, on the west coast of Kadiak. 
The first cannery was established at Karluk in the year 1884, and produced in that season 4,000 cases. 
During the following season this pack was increased to 16,000 cases, and the largest canning 
establishment in the world was then fitted up. The almost phenomenal product of this institution 
immediately attracted attention, and competitors came into the field. During the last season a force 
of nearly 1,100 fishermen and packers were engaged in handling the output of this small river, which 
can be easily waded at low tide. The number of fish secured in the season of 1890 foots up a little 
over three millions, representing a pack of over 200,000 cases. 
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Two other canneries, located at Afognak, also depend for the greater part of their supply upon the 
Karluk, with which constant communication is kept by means of a small steamer. The two remaining 
canneries of this group, at Alitak and Olga bay, are also branches of Karluk firms, and are partly 
supplied from the same river. Quite a number of fish are also secured by means of steamers from the 
opposite coast of the Alaskan peninsula, chiefly from the bays of Kukak and Katmai, and salting stations 
have been located at various point in this group, generally in connection with the different canneries, 
the most important of which is located at Eagle harbor, on the east coast of Kadiak island. 

The settlement of Saint Paul, on the northeastern shore of Kadiak island, is the most important 
fur-trading center in central Alaska, from which all stations of the Alaska Commercial Company 
throughout the district are supplied. The fur product of the islands of this group consists of foxes, 
land otters, and brown bears, but sea otters are killed in considerable numbers in the waters adjoining 
its southern extremity. The annual shipments from the Saint Paul station up to within the last two 
or three years amounted to between $250,000 and $300,000, but lately an active competition has 
considerably reduced these figures. The eastern and southern shores of these islands contain vast 
tracts of level and gently rolling land, covered with excellent pasture, and the climate is of extraordinary 
mildness, the thermometer never at any time descending below zero. It is safe to predict that in 
course of time this section of Alaska will be utilized for sheep and cattle raising, as it is an authenticated 
fact that both sheep and cattle can graze here throughout the year without shelter and with only a few 
brief interruptions, caused by occasional snow storms. The native population of this section, having 
been in contact with civilization and exposed to christianizing influences for more than a century, have 
always engaged in agriculture to a limited extent, and in the larger settlements have never been 
without potato gardens and a few head of cattle. At present some three hundred head of cattle and 
over thirty sheep are kept in the vicinity of Saint Paul. 

The southern coast line of the Alaskan peninsula, extending from Cape Douglas to False pass or 
Issanak strait, presents the spectacle of a precipitous mountain chain rising abruptly from the sea, 
broken by deep indentations and sheltered by outlying islands. At a few points, such as Chignik bay, 
Wrangell, Portage, and Pavloff bay, the rivers forming the outlet of lakes afford an abundant supply 
of salmon, and canneries have been located at Chignik and Thin point, with an aggregate output of 
50,000 cases per annum. 

Directly south from the center of this coast line are the Shumagin islands. On the island of 
Unga there is a coal vein of considerable extent, which was located soon after the acquisition of the 
territory, but after futile attempts to place the coal in the San Francisco market the claim fell into the 
hands of two men, who settled down and confined themselves to taking out annually a small quantity 
for local consumption. On the same island the gold mine of the Apollo Gold and Silver Mining 
Company has been operated for several successive seasons, giving employment to a force of twenty-five 
or thirty men. No shipment of bullion from this mine has thus far been reported, but prospects 
are said to be promising for the future. At the settlement of Unga there is also a trading station 
and base of supplies for this district, but the most important industry is the cod fishery, having its 
headquarters on the island of Popoff, separated from Unga by a narrow strait. Here at Pirate cove 
and Humboldt harbor two fishing stations have been established for many years. The greater part of 
the fishing is done in small boats, and the product is carried to San Francisco by vessels, which make 
regular trips during the season. On these islands cattle and sheep could probably be profitably raised. 
The outlying rocks and islets of this group afford some of the most prolific sea-otter hunting grounds 
of Alaska. 

Directly north of this group is Portage bay, which is separated from Herendeen bay by an 
isthmus about thirteen miles in width, debouching into Bering sea on the north side of the peninsula. 
Within a short distance of this isthmus a coal deposit has been discovered and is now in course 
of development under the auspices of the Alaska Commercial Company. There is no doubt that 
this deposit will become of great value in the near future, especially after the isthmus shall have 
been crossed by a proposed tramway, making the mine accessible from the Pacific ocean without 
entering Bering sea. From the western extremity of the Alaskan peninsula westward for nearly a 
thousand miles extends the long line of islands known as the Aleutian group. The chief settlement of 
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the Aleutian chain is Unalaska, which is not only a fur-trading center of great importance, but also a 
point of call and base of supplies for the whaling fleet annually cruising in Bering sea and the Arctic 
ocean. The natural wealth of this long chain of islands is confined almost solely to products of the 
sea. The furs are confined to a limited number of foxes of inferior quality and sea otters, the latter 
decreasing in numbers from year to year. Fish in immense quantities and of great variety can be found 
in the waters surrounding these islands. Nearly all the numerous bays and harbors are visited by 
schools of herring two or three times a year, and every stream and rivulet has its run of salmon, while 
the bays and adjoining banks are crowded with codfish and a striped fish resembling mackerel, which 
is of most excellent flavor and great richness. No part of this piscatory wealth, however, is utilized 
at present beyond the annual supply of dried fish for the natives of the islands, who have decreased 
during the last decade from 2,500 to less than 900 of both sexes. The climate of these islands is mild, 
and there can be no doubt that many of them that contain level land could be utilized for purposes 
of stock and’ sheep raising were it not for the difficulty of bringing the product to market. 

Nearly two hundred miles north of Unalaska are the two small islands composing the Pribilof 
group, from which up to one year ago fur-seal skins to the value of nearly one and a half million 
dollars were annually exported. This important industry is now declining in value, owing to the 
rapid decrease in the number of seals, caused by their indiscriminate slaughter at sea. A few hundred 
foxes of the species known as the blue fox are annually killed on these islands. Should the fur seal 
become exterminated, or the killing of this valuable animal be temporarily suspended by the United 
States government, it would be either necessary to find other employment for the natives living on 
these islands or supply them with food and raiment. 

In connection with this question, it may be well to point out one source from which these people 
might supply themselves in an emergency such as indicated. It is well known that the bone supply 
of the globe is limited, and that firms dealing in this material are constantly sending out prospectors 
for additional supplies. On these islands seals have been killed in almost countless numbers for more 
than a century, and the accumulation of bones is correspondingly large. To give an idea of this 
deposit it is only necessary to consider that a single year, under present circumstances, would yield a 
hundred thousand carcasses, each containing at least twenty pounds of bone, or a total of one 
thousand tons. 

The northern coast of the Alaskan peninsula, which in times past was the resort of large herds of 
walrus during the breeding season, is now almost totally deserted by these animals, and the few 
inhabitants of the widely-scattered villages depend for their food supply upon the fish which throng 
the rivers and the reindeer which are still found in the uplands. The only harbor on all this long 
line of coast is Herendeen bay, previously mentioned in connection with the coal mine located there. 
The whole surface of the peninsula between the high mountains on the east and the coast of Bering sea 
on the west is a vast extent of tundra, interspersed here and there in the more northern sections with a 
stunted growth of spruce. 

Bristol bay forms the westernmost portion of Bering sea, and is the outlet of two rivers: the 
Kvichak, which affords egress to the waters of Ilyanna lake, the largest in Alaska, and the Nushegak, 
which enters the bay of the same name from the north. On this bay four large salmon canneries 
have been located, with an annual output of 150,000 cases, a great portion of which consists of the 
best quality of king salmon. 'The canning establishments located at Nushegak also obtain additional 
supplies of fish by means of small steamers plying to the various streams draining the peninsular 
plateau. The course of the Nushegak river lies through a rolling country having alternate strata of 
gravel and clay, in which at various places promising indications of gold have been discovered, but no 
development of these deposits has yet taken place. 

The occupations of the natives of this section, who formerly obtained quantities of whalebone 
and walrus ivory, are now confined to labor in the fishing establishments and the hunting of such 
fur-bearing animals as the country affords, the bear, land otter, fox, and marten. 

That portion of Bering sea lying to the northward and westward of the Alaskan peninsula and south 
of the Kuskokwim delta has been ascertained to be an excellent cod fishing-ground, the banks having 
been definitely located during recent explorations by the United States Fish Commission steamer 


Albatross. Only one or two vessels have thus far attempted to fish in these grounds. There can be 
no doubt that were it not for the presence of large numbers of seals in this part of Bering sea during 
the greater portion of the year the whole western part would afford an exceedingly prolific fishing 
ground, the sea being comparatively shallow and easily accessible. The seals, however, now consume 
enormous quantities of codfish. 

Westward from Nushegak river is the Togiak river, a shallow stream, with an abundance of fish 
of a species only adapted to food supply for the natives. The number of fur-bearing animals in the 
country drained by the Togiak has decreased to a considerable degree within the last ten years, causing 
hunters to migrate to great distances in search of profitable game. It is from this region that parties 
are fitted out to hunt sea otters in the waters of Cook inlet. The walrus, which formerly frequented 
the sand dunes lining this portion of the coast, has nearly disappeared. 

The Kuskokwim river, which is probably second in size among Alaskan streams, empties its waters 
through a wide estuary into Bering sea. A dense population, amounting to several thousand, is found 
settled in numerous villages along the lower course of this river, depending entirely for food supply 
upon the river and adjoining sea. Fish of various kinds are extremely abundant in this river, but the 
only marketable salmon is the king salmon, which makes its appearance but once during the season 
in a very brief run. The fish most common in the Kuskokwim is the whitefish of the Coregonus 
species, which is caught at all times of the year, during the winter through holes cut in the ice. 
The abundance of fish attracts large numbers of seals and white whales, or belugas, who, in turn, are 
hunted by the natives, affording them an abundant supply of their favorite food, oil and blubber. 
Along the upper course of the Kuskokwim many indications of the presence of precious metals have 
been discovered, including several veins of cinnabar. The mountains of the interior afford a well- 
stocked hunting and trapping ground for fur-bearing animals, the most valuable of which is the marten 
or Alaskan sable. A large number of skins of the black bear of very fine quality are also secured here. 
There is but one trader in this district, who gains possession of the furs partly by direct purchase and 
partly by exchange for oil and blubber. 

The delta land confined between the lower courses of the Cakes and Kuskokwim rivers in the 
west and Bering sea in the east could perhaps be rightly termed the section of Alaska poorer in natural 
wealth than any other section known. This whole region consists of a flat morass, intersected by 
innumerable channels and shallow lakes, and the only fur-bearing animal known to exist in this 
section is the mink, which is of poor quality and of nominal value. This inhospitable region is quite 
densely populated, the people depending entirely upon the products of the sea and interior waters, 
such as seals, beluga, fish, and immense flocks of water fowl in their season. On the island of 
Nunivak, lying a few miles to the westward of this coast, reindeer are said to exist, but the greater 
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Proceeding northward, we reach the greatest river of Alaska, and perhaps of North America, the 
Yukon, which discharges its turbid waters through numerous channels into a part of Bering sea so 
shallow that vessels will run aground before even sighting land. There can be no doubt that navigable 
channels exist somewhere, but until the government extends its surveys of this region the mouth of 
this important river must remain closed to commerce. The Yukon will probably in the future be 
looked upon as the chief salmon river of Alaska as soon as it is made accessible by surveys or perhaps 
by railway connection. The quantity of marketable fish, both of red and king salmon, thronging this 
river and crowding its waters during three months of the year is truly wonderful. A large portion of 
these fish ascend the river for a distance of between twelve and fifteen hundred miles, where they are 
to be found in an edible condition upon their first arrival. The thousands of people, both Eskimos 
and Athabaskans, who line the banks of this river depend altogether upon the red salmon for their 
food supply, the magnificent king salmon, which here reaches a length of from five to six feet and a 
weight of from eighty to one hundred and twenty pounds, being consumed by them fresh. Schools of 
white whales can be met with in this river from four to five hundred miles from its mouth in pursuit 
of salmon and other fish. The fur trade of the Yukon region, which has been in the hands of one 
firm for the last ten years, does not exhibit any signs of decrease in the supply, though there can be 
no doubt that this is due to a display of greater energy in hunting the animals. The value of the 
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annual catch which is collected at the trading station of Saint Michael’s is about $75,000, the most 
valuable furs being the black fox, the marten, and the beaver. 

Both banks of the Yukon down to within three hundred miles of its mouth are lined with dense 
forests of spruce, with here and there a few groves of stunted hemlock. These forests do not, however, 
extend far into the interior. A few miles from the river, on either side, the explorer emerges from the 
forest upon an apparently limitless extent of tundra land, a peculiarity of which is the existence of a 
frozen subsoil and layers of ice, which are thoroughly protected from the effects of solar heat by a thick 
coat of sphagnous growth. ‘Though the forests of the Yukon will probably not be of great commercial 
value in the future, they will certainly afford much needed material to the prospectors and miners now 
gradually advancing into the interior of Alaska. The whole country is dotted with lakes and 
shallow water courses, which in the summer season are crowded with millions of water fowl—swans, 
geese, ducks, ete. At many points on the river, where natural drainage has freed the soil of the 
universal moisture, it would no doubt be possible during the short but warm summer to cultivate 
vegetables, and perhaps even the hardy grains. A few attempts in this direction have been made, the 
most promising by the Jesuit fathers in charge of Catholic mission work on the Yukon river. The 
Sisters of Saint Anne, connected with this mission, have also introduced an industry which will be of the 
greatest importance and assistance, at least to the female portion of the native population. They are 
training small children in the manufacture of Brussels lace under the guidance of one of the sisters, 
who is a professional lacemaker from Belgium. 

Though the appearance of the gravelly banks of the Yukon river would indicate the presence of 
precious metals, it is not until Anvik is reached, at the mouth of the Koyukuk river, that actual 
operations in this line are met with. Three or four men who are now mining on this northern 
tributary of the Yukon report encouraging prospects, having secured between three and four thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold dust within the last two seasons. 

On the Tananah river, the principal tributary of the Yukon from the south, three camps of 
prospectors are now in existence, from which between seven and eight thousand dollars’ worth of gold 
has been shipped within the last two years. The prospector in this country is beset by unusual 
difficulties and many almost insurmountable obstacles, and, in consequence, the development of the 
precious metals existing here will be exceedingly slow. 

From the mountain range which lies between the Tananah river and the upper Yukon a number 
of small tributaries enter the main river, nearly all of which have been prospected with gratifying 
success during the last few years. Bar diggings are now being worked on most of these streams, the 
most prolific being the famous Forty-mile creek, from which the greater part of the gold shipments of 
this district have been made. One hundred and fifty miners have been working here for six or 
seven years, and have succeeded in washing out of the gravelly banks some fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold per annum. During the season of 1890 this amount was probably increased 
by nearly one-half through the discovery of new bars on what is known as Lady Franklin’s gulch. As 
the summer season is exceedingly short, the miners resort to the expedient of piling logs upon the bars 
in winter and setting fire to them, thus thawing the deposit sufficiently to permit of its being carried 
to the banks, ready for washing out in the spring. Without this expedient, probably the mining in this 
region would not be profitable. One firm of miners has secured steam pumps, with which to draw up 
fine gravel and sand from the river bed, but the result of the experiment is not yet known. 

The coast line from Saint Michael’s northward and westward to Cape Prince of Wales, on Bering 
strait, consists of low hills and tundra, over which are scattered a few small settlements of Eskimo. 
The first break in this shore line occurs at Golovin bay, at the head of which, on Fish river, a mining 
enterprise was inaugurated many years ago to develop deposits of galena or silver lead-bearing ore. 
Owing, perhaps, to both misfortune and mismanagement, the results of this enterprise thus far have 
not been gratifying, the total value of the ore shipped not exceeding $13,000, a sum in no way 
commensurate with the expense incurred. Westward from Golovin bay lies the bay of Port Clarence, a 
rendezvous for whale ships previous to entering the Arctic ocean. Both of these bays are visited by 
large schools of fish well adapted for the subsistence of the natives, but not of much marketable value. 
The furs obtained from the coast and interior are those of the fox, bear, land otter, and polar bear, 
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On the long line of coast extending from Cape Prince of Wales northward and westward around 
Point Barrow, and thence to the boundary line, the widely-scattered Eskimos formerly depended for 
their food supply upon the walrus, seal, and whale found along the coast and on ice floes; also upon 
the reindeer, which at the time of the acquisition of Alaska were found in immense herds within short 
distances from the coast. Annexation to the United States brought with it the introduction of breech- 
loading arms, which resulted in the almost total extermination of the reindeer in an incredibly short 
period, the Eskimos shooting the animal by hundreds for the mere sport of using the new weapon. 
On the other hand, the constant pursuit of the walrus and whale has resulted in a diminution of this 
source of supply amounting almost to extermination. It is true that fish of every kind abound in the 
rivers, but time will be required to induce the Eskimos to look upon the whale and walrus as their 
chief supply. 

In the vicinity of Cape Lisburne there are several veins of coal, which afford whaling steamers 
and revenue vessels an opportunity to replenish their supply, but no other mineral deposits have thus 
far been reported on this coast. The timber line, marked here by a very stunted growth of spruce, 
does not approach to within many miles of the seacoast, being confined almost exclusively to the river 
courses. ; 

The waters, however, immediately adjoining this poverty-stricken region have been a source of 
great wealth to the New Bedford and San Francisco firms engaged in whaling in the Arctic ocean. This 
wealth can not properly be included among the resources of Alaska, as it might have been secured by 
whalers even if Russia had not ceded the country. A great part of the business of these whalers 
is done by traffic with natives for such whalebone as they are able to secure from the shore or on the 
ice and for walrus ivory and furs, the latter consisting chiefly of the skins of the beaver, polar bear, 
and white fox. The whaling catch of the fleet for the season of 1890, which also covers parts of the 
ocean not contiguous to Alaska, foots up as follows: Oil, 14,567 barrels; whalebone, 226,402 pounds ; 
ivory, 3,980 pounds. The whalebone is worth from $2.50 to $3.50 a pound, the oil from thirty to 
sixty cents a gallon, and the ivory fifty cents a pound. 

In this survey of the wealth and resources of Alaska the observer is struck with one rather 
discouraging feature: that all these vast resources, the products of land and sea, are taken out of 
the country without leaving any equivalent to the inhabitants. The chief industries, such as salmon 
canneries, cod fisheries, mines, and the fur trade, are carried on with labor imported into Alaska and 
taken away again, thus taking out of the country the wages earned. Every pound of subsistence for 
these laborers, as well as all of the clothing they use, is carried by them into Alaska. The shipping 
of Alaska, which has become of considerablé value, is also carried on wholly by non-residents of the 
territory, chiefly from California, Oregon, and Washington, and this state of affairs extends even to 
the important tourists’ travel to the southeastern district of Alaska. Not only the passage money, but 
the whole cost of subsistence of these tourists during their stay in Alaska, goes to the California owners 
of the steamship lines. To give an idea of the magnitude of this traffic, it is only necessary to state 
that the number of tourists’ tickets sold each season exceeds five thousand, each ticket representing an 
expenditure of not less then $100, making a total of $500,000. 

The insignificant payments for furs and labor to natives are absorbed entirely in the purchase 
of small quantities of food and raiment. The spectacle of so vast a tract of country being thus drained 
continually for twenty-three years without receiving anything to speak of in return can not probably 
be equaled in any other part of the United States, and perhaps of the world. At the same time the 
only prospect for a change in these circumstances, by immigration and settlement of people, who could 
supply the demand for labor and develop the industries as residents of the country, would appear to be 
still in the far distant future. 

In view of the general and frequently expressed desire on the part of the public to know more of 
Alaska, the investigations in connection with this branch of the Census Office inquiries have been 
extended over a wider field, embracing subjects not included in the general census. The results, as far 
as at hand, make it possible to state that in the final report there will be embraced a complete exhibit 
of Alaskan commerce in its entirety, as well as a very satisfactory account of the geographical and 
topographical features of the country, its resources, and the habits, customs, and present status of the 
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native population. With a view to this end, arrangements have been made and are about to be carried 
out for obtaining a series of authoritative descriptive articles covering all sections of Alaska, from the 
pens of intelligent men who have resided in their respective sections for many years. At least three of 
these articles will come from what is now considered and described as the “ unknown” part of Alaska. 
There is every prospect of completing the work connected with this investigation by the end of the 
present year. 
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POPULATION OF ALASKA—OFFICIAL COUNT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Census OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., November 11, 1891. 

The accompanying table, giving the population of Alaska by race and sex of the 308 villages and 
settlements enumerated, is the result of all field work during the years 1890 and 1891. 

The only failure to enumerate was reported from the seventh, or Arctic, district. For this district 
the Census Office had two special agents, Mr. John W. Kelly and Captain M. A. Healey, of the United 
States revenue marine. The former, in sending in his returns, estimated 1,600 as the number of 
Koagmutes and Noatagmutes whom it was impossible for either agent to reach. 

Reports have been published of two exploring expeditions sent into the country occupied by these 
people, under the auspices of the navy and the revenue marine, the commanders of which certainly 
did not meet with any such number of inhabitants. From 300 to 400 would be a fair estimate of 
the number thus missed. 

It must be borne in mind that this census represents the ‘‘summer population” all over Alaska, 
comprising quite a number, probably reaching into the thousands, especially whites and mongolians, 
temporarily employed in fish-packing establishments and on whale ships. As these are permanent 
industries, the number thus employed will remain about the same from year to year. 

In regard to the men found on whale ships on the Alaskan coast, the authorities of San Francisco, 
California, claimed that their city had been defrauded by the Census Office of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants 
thus employed. Only such vessels were enumerated by the special agents as were found at anchor in 
Alaskan ports, and the returns from them show 378 whites and 97 kanakas, mulattoes, and negroes 
from the Hawaiian and Western islands. 

The population of Alaska, as based upon the enumeration, is classified as whites, mixed (Russian 
and native), Indians, mongolians, with a grouping of all others, while the Indians, numbering 73.2 per 
cent of the whole population, are again classified as Eskimo, Thlinket, Athabaskan, Aleut, Tsimpsean, 
and Hyda. 


C, O, P.—8.500 
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SUMMARY OF POPULATION OF ALASKA BY DISTRICTS AND RACE AND SEX. 


Ks Peo | WHITE. MLXED. (a) INDIAN, (b) tame) peo tee 
DISTRICTS. “gate. | Bo Mae pee | ait === : = : 
| | | Total.| M. | F. }'Total. | M.| F.|Total.| mM. | oF. | m@ [O°] m. ® 
The Territorysscscccccsssssscessessseces | 81,795 | 19,180 | 12,665 | 4,308 | 3,860 | 443 | 1,819 | 885 | 984 | 23,274 | 11,987 | 11,287 | 2,287 | 112 faa | 4 
First or Southeastern district.........- 8,088 4,842 | 3,196 | 1,747 | 1,400 | 347 | 124 | 56} 68| 5,834 3,054) 2,780] 329 | 4 | i 
Second or Kadiak district................ | 6,112 | 4,899 1,713 | 1,105 | 1,056 | 49 735 | 408 377 | 2,782 | 1,495 | 1,287] 1,432 8 | 8 , 
Third or Unalaska district............... | 2,361 | 1,434 | 927] 520 | 495 | 25] 734 | 343 | 891 967 456 | 51 187 3 | Bone 
Fourth or Nushagak district............ | 2,726 | 1,711 | 1,015| 318 |) 310) 8] 28 | 10:| 18] 1,996 || 1,007) 989] 884 |... oo | bees 
Fifth or Kuskokwim district.........., 5,424 | 2,736 | 2,688 24 | 19) 5 17] 5| 12) 5,383 | 2,712 | 2 671 |e eee peers ess 
Sixth or Yukon district..c.cccsesseenees | 3,912 | 2,099 | 1,813 | 202 | 193) 9] 127) 59) 68] 3,583) 1,847 | 1,736) | Seance eee | ils 
Seventh or Arctic district... | 3,222 | 1,909 1,313] 387 | B87 |oae.ou 4 | ule 2,729 || 1,416 | 1,818 5 | 97] 97 |... 


6 Comprising the following tribes: Eskimo, Thlinket, Athabaskan, Aleut, Tsimpsean, and Hyda. 
e Including Chinese and Japanese. 
d No females. 


The population of Alaska is classified as follows: 


WHITES 5 viisicses sss saceetlepeneg separ st torisat cueents<umeceee anueisaatem arsine tt aan cee meee 
Mixed (Russian and native)... 


Indians 

Mongoliams:..2. .0.cstucsanenacitnsesssceseiss sees tape eee eceeasene ces semace actscetn ne racemeerine 2,287 

ANT Other. oh acide Reet ew eile hoe aree aac eee sale METRO ea en 112 
otal ieacancdaapueesse ns avers teste wash eases enclewe eee eoReee pele Naas tpi cate man anes 31,795 


The Indians are again divided as follows : 


OSIHINIG' feiiccavnan baadet uicea sider ouceclletaealt ones Bate are Se Cee CE EERE ORE eae eee ate 
Thlinket.... 


otal: coin ii eee toch acl: tte 23,974 


The enumeration was compiled under the direction of Mr. IvAn PErrorr, special agent in charge 
of the Alaska Division of the Census Office. 
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POPULATION OF ALASKA BY VILLAGES AND SETTLEMENTS AND RACE AND SEX. 


l| 
| 
| VILLAGES AND SETTLE- | Dis-| Aggre- | 
No. MENTS. \trict.| gate. | M. | - Ss 
| Total.| M. | F. 
¥ eee | ‘so | 
The Territory.....ese|seesees 31,795 | 19,130 | 12,665 | 4,803 3,860 | | | 443 | 1,819 | 885 | 934 
(== | | 
se me = 
Me ATOR IA yrsasecartess fecnesacvopess 2} 409 289 
2) Agivavik. Bil 4 | 30, 
3 Agowik.. 6 5L 
4, Agumak .... scr 5 | 4L | 
5 | Aguliagamute...ce cee 5 94 | 
6 | Agulukpukmute............. ea 22 | 
T | ee ananule 5 15 | 
8 | Ahgulakhpaghamute ... 5 19 
9 Ahguliagamute .... mo 5 106 
10 Ahpokagamute ............... 5 | 210 | 
iL ao Soe pula 5 6 | 
12. Akakhp lac al 9 | 
13) ERI chaharoute, 6 W$) 
14. Akgulurigiglak. $4 4 | 61 || 
15 | Akiagamute...............--0++ | 5 |} 97 |) 
| | | 
16 | Akiakchagmute...cce 5. 43 || 
ge) Alkietan ei. asl 3 | 80 | 
18 | Alaganok ..... woe 2 | 48 
19 Alagnagmute . ten 6 | 68 
G74) 1! GROEN Sepa tin ae | 2] 420] 366 
| | 
21 | Andreievsky..........0c00 13h 10 
22 | Angnovehamute .. ma 4 | 16 || 
23 Ankahchagmute... 6 103 
24 Annovokhamute.. 5 15 | 
Dib ATNV Koc sessarctecccsostosaanveseres 6; 191 | 
| | | 
26 | Apahiachamute............... 5 91 | 
27 | Askinaghamute. -| ol) 138 | 
28 | Atchalugumute . | 5 | 39 I 
29 | Atka.. 3 | 132 | 
80 Atnik wal 384 | 
DIM IEAUbIn ec ccteeataeMeevccte top cheoes 8] 101 |) 
32 | Auk settlements il 824 || 
33 | Avnuligmute..... 6 30 | 
34 | Ayaktalik....... 2 | 106 | 
35 | Aziavigamute 4) 90 | 
86 | Bartlett Bay........1.......000. | 1| 40 | 
87 | Belkovsky ... | 8 185 | 
38 | Berners Bay.. ri 6 || 
89 | Bethel................- 5 | 20 || 
40  Blacix River settlements ..| 6 | 125 || 
| | i} if 
ATAWISOT IEG 030, cuss s1ctersccbeden coceves ho ae 57 | 
42 Boundary Camp | 60 18 | 
43 | Bradford .......... 4) 166 | 
44 Burroughs Bay.. | 1 134 | 
45 Cape Douglas...............0+5 2 85 | 
| l 
46 | Cape Krusenstern......... ale ~ See 45 | 
47 | Cape Nome........ tf) 41 | 
48 Cape Smythe. (5)\ 246 || 
49 | Carmel...... 4 189 | 
50 Chalitmute } 5 358 | 
51 | Chechinamute.................. 5 84 | 
52 Chernovsky 3 78 
53 | Chican ... 1 38 
54  Chignik Bay... 2 193 | 
55 | Chilkaht Lake ee? 34 
| | 
56 | Chilkat......5..c.ssssveresccosnsess ee 153 
57 | Chilkoot Mission... Shrek Wom LOG! 
58 | Chimingyangamute | 5 | 40 | 
59 | Chokfoktoleghagamute... 5 18 || 
60 | Christangamute............... | 4 83 | 
(3 Derby chet caesar Sucre ete 82 || 
62  Chuligmute, Upper..........5 5 | 30 | secre seteses | aeeeeres 
63 Coal Harbor......... 3 15 | ye | 
64 | Davids Camp.. es 6 66 | 85 Sli beceeeset tersaresteal eemeepereesestes cee Vccse eos 
65 | Douglas City....................1 1] 402 317 85 355 | 2951 60 18 


Total.) M. 


a Descendants of intermarriage between Russians and native women. 
b Comprising the following tribes: Eskimo, Athabaskan, Thlinket, Aleut, Tsimpsean, and Hyda. 


c Including the Chinese and Japanese. 
d No females. 


23,274 || 11,987 | 11,287 


VILLAGES AND SETTLE- , Dis- | Aggre- 
gate. 


CN hes 


NWR Re ARON oOTOIh oO 


WOORD ANROD BTR RE HOH OR 


toe OLN 


RPNSNF TIA BRR OO 


OCOCRND Re ROTL 


MENTS. | trict. | 
| 
66 | Dununuk... 
67 | Eagle Harbor.. 
68 | East Point, No. 1 
69 | East Point, No. 2 | 
70 | Ekaluktalugumute -.| 
71 | English Bay. .| 
72 | Erkleetpaga.. 
73 | Etohlugamute. 
74 | Fish Bay....... Ee 
75 | Flagatlokai.......ssceseseee | 
| 
76 Fort Tongas 
77 | Funter Bay... 
78 Gambier Bay. 
79 | Gilakhamute... val) 
80 | Golofnin Bay .«.......:06.-es00 
81 | Gologamute 
2 | Golsova...... 
83 Hindasetukee.. 
84 | Holikitsak .. 3 
85 | HOOchino 2.0.0.0... cereeee ones | 
86 | TETOONAD Ne. i505 +20-sonveacvssenesmed | 
87 | Howkan (Jackson P. O. J 
88 | Huckiung 
89 | Icy Cape.. a 
90 | PPR OTS rcsseccaacsveuvenrascnsseseal 
OL | Tg hiak .......::cesssssssreeeees | 
92 | Ighiakchaghamute . ee 
93 Igivachochamute 
94 | Ignalook......... 
95 | TgmigtOk.......ceeesecseeeeeeeee! 
96 | Ikaleaveagmute 
97 Ikalinkamute .. 
98 | Iko-agmute... 
99 | Ikogmute.. =e 
100 | Tliamna,,...........cssseresescceses 
101 | TIngahamute.............s0.s+. | 
102 | Ingamatsha.. 
103 Ingeramute... 
104 Insiachamute = 
BOG |! ESS Ges ostapsye <onn0ss ocarsesdewe= 
106 | Ttkarapagsa ..........-cssseeeesess | 
107 | Juneat...........-.0.+0000 pe 
108 | Kadiak (Saint Paul). : 
109 | Kaguiiak ........0:..-.000 mee 
110 | Kahlukhtughamute Eeagaenes 
Aid| Kalmanterseerccsteranerner-- | 
112 | Kailwigamute. .| 
1138 | Kakawaterka. 
114. Kakhonak..... 
115 | Kak walt0o ...........-.00+..0-0 
116.1, Konkewokeetsncase.csycatesten 
117 | Kalhonehagmute.. | 
118 | Kaltkagamute.... =| 
119 | Kanagamute ... | 
120 | Kanagmute.......-..:::eseeeeres 
121) KRanakanalk ......:ccassacesases 
122 | Kanatak.. | 
123 | Kanegmu | 
124 | Kanikhluk seat 
125, | Ream alike xcn.. c2.c2.-.0sessesssere- 
| | 
126 Ul) RCOKUUG aces se5-sesa-ceepencessreaey | 
127 | Kashunahmute.. A 
128 | Kaskanak....... 
129 | Kassan............. | 
130 | Kassiachamute..............+. 
AST] RK ASSi Old acoscensecsotbeesscoces 
182 | Katmai... | 
133 | Kavalona 
134 | Kaviagham | 
185 | Keavyamute ..........0.0..0000 
186 | Kenai ...........ccccseeseneseeecnee | 
187 | Kengugmute.. cas 
138 Kennachananaghamute... 
189 | Kichikan | 


Kikiktowrik....scsscsssssssoudl 


for ek) Bore ~) 


ALL 
OTHERS. 


M. 


To- 
tal. 


os . 
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POPULATION OF ALASKA BY VILLAGES AND SETTLEMENTS AND RACE AND SEX—COonTINUED. 


| 


| | | WHITE. MIXED. INDIAN. > Bases Rivets 
No. VILLAGES AND SETTLE- | Dis- | Aggre-| whi ya an ‘i ei 
MENTS, trict. gate. | ae 3 SS a ee ——_-———- ~-—|- -— — 
l | Z 
Ee | Total.| M. | F. |Total| M.) F.|Total.| M. | F. | M. | 2°) |p. 
So eaters = ee aoe eS | SS I ree = = =| a 
| | 
ML Kilkikhtagmute snr Pa ee 57 | 
142 Killisnoo.... | 1 y' 51 
143 Killuda ...... | 2 | 22 10 | 
144 Kinegnagamute me 5 92 || 44 | 
145 | Kinegnagmute..............666) 5 | 76 38 | 
146 Kingaghee. 7\ 488 260 | 
147 | Kinik...... 2/ 160] 84 
148 Kinuyak.. 4 | 51 || 29 
149 | Kivichakh.. e 4 | 37 22 
DOMME NY IK dp eavereasvassceesrsesseces “t | 287 || 170 
His Pabei<el iccw aries, «2 u.2ssacseus Sse: [MeelbleecS2Gil e176 
152 | Kl-changamute eal 5 | 49 | 24 
153 | Klinquan......... ile 27 || 18 
154 | Klukukhu .. oie e | 15 ah 
155 | Klutagmute .................0-25 5 | 21 jj 11 | 
156 Kochlogtogpagamute......) 5) 20 || 13 | 
157 | -Koggiung.............. a 4] 183] 64 
158  Kohtokaket... 6 | 24 || 11 | 
159 Kolmakovysky . a 5 | 26 14 | 
NEOIL KOO tik ccctasursrdet ences er G Niele ame Ses 
| | 
161 | Koot River settlements ...| 5 | 74 | 36 
162 | Korovinsky................ a 3 | 41) 26 
163 | Koshigin.. et 30 46 22 
164 Kotlik | 6 | 31 15 | 
165 | Koyukuk River settle- 6) 174 89 
ments, | | | | 
| } | | 
166 | Kozerevsky..sssssssssessseees Pee 6| 481 64 | 
167 | Kuskohkagamute a rte | eons 3a 53 | 
HGS) Roustata nes::...2,s228ssveeceocce 2 | 45 | 21 | 
169 Kwichampingagamute ... 5 25 || 14 | 
170 | Kwigamute....,.........00..060. 5 43 22 | 
171 | Kyktoltowtin.............:.... ans 6.] 23 |) IL 
172 Lagoon, No. lL... ie Ol SOU em 14.) 
173 | Lagoon, No. 2 5 | 36 | 17 
Uz | ake Bay ...055.0,-00s00-2-+02000 eel) BL 20 | 
175 | Lake Village (Chageluk | 6 3 2 
| river). | | | 
176 Lake Village (Copper | 2 | 136 | 83 
| _ river). | 
177 | Lomavigamute .............. | 5 53 || 29 | 
178 | Loring ects we 1{ 200} 133 | 
179 | Lowell ..... ae 2 | 12 || 6 | 
180 | Makeymute ..................... | 6 50 | 24 | 
| | 
181 | Makushin ..........0sss-0000---| Bil qoUN Ey 25 | 
182 | Meshik........ ae 40 74 | 84 
183 Metlakahtla 1 823 || 447 
184 | Millerton.... 4 165 || 163 | 
185 Mitchell P. O. 6| 2388] 194} 
| diggings). | 
186 | Mitrofania ..........20006 s+ hai 2-0 49 26 | 
187 Morzhovoi.... a 30 68 39 
188 Mumtrahamute..... 5 162 | 8L 
189 Mumtrekhlagamute. is 5 33 | 16 
190 | Napaimute...........s.c.0.0-+ 4 | 11 7 
| | 
TOL |) Napaimute <:..csecccresses-00<0: ee 28 || 18 | 
192  Napaskeagamute. me h| 97 | 56 
193 | Newturit.. =e On| 9 | 4 
194. Nikhkak. 54 4 | 42 | 24 
Osi) Ninilchik. .:...:scsecessmevese-. | 2 81 | Bl | 
| I 
196 | Noghelingamute.............. 4 | 16 || 8 
197 | Noh-chamute... A 5 28 || 14 | 
SOR IN OPE UK: 5.005 2ccsevssabeassvensees | 7} 13 | 6 
199 Norton Sound settle- 7 | | 188 | 
ments. } | i | 
EMI IN Obal ObELN snes -sessteevse wees 6 15 || 7 | 
| | 
201 Novokhtolahamute......... 5 55 | 26 
202 Nowikakat.. Be Gale: ers 40 | 
203 Ntealeyta. 6 | 7 | 5 
204 | Nuchek....... 2 | 145 || 62 
205 | Nuklukayet.......0s0. sosesss+| 6| 120 |} 7 | 
BOG | NUIALO .s-t--2000-c-5-netvaseaneesss ean 118 53 
207 Nulochtagamute..... i em, 81 |) 19 | 
208 | Nunachanaghamute........ | 5 | 135 || 69 | 
209 | Nunavoknak-chlugamute 5) 107,52, 
210 | Nushagak ........:sssssesreseeeee | 40 268 | 216 | 
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POPULATION OF ALASKA BY VILLAGES AND SETTLEMENTS AND RACE AND SEX—ContTINUED. 


| | 
| | | MONGO- ALL 


| 
<a) | WHITE. MIXED. INDIAN. TIAN Crane 
No, VILLAGES AND SETTLE- Dis- |Aggre- | M F 
; MENTS. trict.| gate. || : — hae 
| Total.| M. | F. |Total.| M. | F. | Total. || M. F. M. Foci M. p, 
| | | ~ | 
| 
DUA OGIAKe zemeees.deeet ocse.re 2) P2278 Bee tae 
212 | Oh-hagamute | 5 | 386 
213 | Old Harbor. | 2 | 86 
214 | Ozernoy..... te 3 | 45 | 
DIB} Pe ALNUCS ss. cc.05ssceessnees es encks 6 65 
| | 
DUG | Peakkaw liom cosceton seers enaeeness 4 | 93 || 
217 | Pastolik..... se 6) 113 
218 Point Barrie.. a] 92 
219 Boint Barrow .. Pee 7 | 152 
220 | Point Belcher.................. Ze) eae 
DAV sl) Point HMISsedesssetsieresosversec 1 170 
222 | Point Hope tA 801 
223 | Point Lay .. | 77 
224  Popof Islan 3 146 
225  Poreupine River settle- | 6 150 
| ments. 
226 | Port Clarence.........0....000.. 7 485 
227 | Pybus Bay....... ie 26 
228 | Pyramid Harbor... 1| 77 || 
229 | Queakhpaghamute.......... 5 | 7 
230 | Quelelochamute............... 5 112 
231 | Quiechloh-chamute . - 5. | 3 
232 | Quiechochlogamute. 5 | 65 
233 | Quilochugamute... 5 12 
234 | Quinhaghamute =| 5 | 109 
BOSS Sahitiy ll ieiee vee Masissas ee | 4 | 32 
236 | Saint George.................. eters 93 
237 | Saint Lawrence Island . a) 267; 
238 | Saint Michael 6 | 101 
239 Saint Paul 3 244 
DEON SBACEY saat se cussbaciasncasesenmsectoas 7a 21 
241 | Sakataloden.. 6 | 39 || 
242 | Salmon Bay 1 42 
243 | Sannak .............- 3 132 
244 | Sea Horse Island 7 | 15 || 
DA IN SOLA OW Gisecnvcssccesesesestcpsesine Z| 99 
246 | Semenovsky | 3 3 
247 | Senati | 6 40 | 
248 Seymour Channel. 1 9 
249 | Shacktolit........... 6 3 
250 | Shinyagamute...... : 5 7 
| | | 
251 | Shovenaghamute 5 62 
252 | Singick. on 12 || 
253 | Sitka....... 1 |. 1,190 || 
254 | Sledge Islan a 67 
255 | Steamer Arctic................. 6- 27 
| | 
256 Stugaroksraeasetsacsacssvcscecns 4 | ai 
257 | Sumdum....... aE 42 
258 Summer Camp 6 4 
259 | Sushetno.............. 2 | 142 
260 | Swetlaya Retchka............ 6 | 44 | 
2615) "DakASREKT. cy wcssscssccserenss csviesn! 6 80 
262 | Tanana(Upper River set- 6 | 203 
tlements). | | 
263 | 6 | 37 
264 | Tapkak... te 51 
265 | Tatitlak 2 | 90 | 
266 | Teeketnagmute............... 6] 27 
267 | Teenahotozna ...... 6 | 8 
268 | Tefaknaghamute 5 | 195 | 
269 | Thin Point.......... 3 281 | 
270 | Tiengaghamute............... 5 60 | 
271 Tlegochitnagmute 6 | 60 | 
272 Togiagamute...... heed. 94 | 
273 | TTOQTA ..cce cones ec 4 14 | 
274 | Tolstoi Bay a eel 17 | 
275 || Lopolnikes.c.c:ac.-crerecneresrcd b B 42 | 
| | \| 
DIG \ TOY ODO ki arasashcttcsoceraeses | 2 115 | 
277 | Trinachamute.... nl 4 | 20 || 
278 | Tulukagnagamute Peo 17 | 
279 | Tuluksagmute .... : 5 62 | 
280 | Tunaghamute «| | 71 |] 
| |] 
281 | Tvastonagamute ............., 6 | 83 || 
282 | Tzeeto-at.......... * 6 | 22 | 
283 | Uganak .. . A 31 
284 ll PASH sacencsaesoseensosennete | 4 154 


ae, 


is 


POPULATION OF ALASKA BY VILLAGES AND SETTLEMENTS AND RACE AND SEX—ConTINUED. 


| \| 
| i | : 
| | WHITE. MIXED. INDIAN. ‘ee a 
No, VILLAGES AND SETTLE- | Dis- ‘Aggre-| M F sili au 
: MENTS. trict. gate. | : .  j[-—-—_______}. —_— — — -—|— =e 
| | | Total. M. | F, |Total.| M. | F. | Total.) M. l M. | £°) wm. |F. 
| fe = * a j —< ‘a = —— sk || =T al a, = ed 
285 | Ugavigamute................06 5 57 25 
286 Ugokhamute. “| ao 68 33 
287 | Ukevok......... Ta 200 100 
288 | Ulokagmute 5 27 |) 14 | 
289 Ulukuk 6 25 13 
290 Umnak......... 3 94 | 47 | 
291 | Unalaklik. 6 175 | 90 
292 | Unalaska.. 3 317 | 178 | 
293 Unangashik 4 190 | 91 | 
294 | Unga......... 3 159 | 98 
OR MLO eee 2 246 || 240 
296 Uzinkee.... 2 | 74 || 33 
297 | Vinisahle..... 5 | 140 | 70 | 
298 Voznesensky....... “h 8 | 43 | 18 | 
299 | Wainwright Inlet............, 7 72 || 38 | 
i } i 
300 Windham Bay.. .............. Li il || 6 7 || 2 BY b> REESE PREREEES | eens oven 
30L Wingham Island.... 2 150 | 122 54 27 27 51 1 1 
302 | Wokhlehoghamute 5 | 19 | 9 19 9) 
303  Wrangell............. 1 316 | 187 228 116 | 
304 Wrangell Ba, 2 62 84 59 | 82 
305 | Yakutat.... 1| 308 | 153 300} 146 | 
306 | Yekook .... 4| 65] 33 65 33 
307 | Yess Bay .. .| 1 85 | 59 43) 19 | 
BOB IVY WIKOKSICAL .... sccnsssencee sense 6 | 39 | 23 38 | 22 | 


ROBERT P. PORTER, 


Superintendent of Census. 
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ALASKA’S WILD TRIBES REDEEMED. 


Brave Moravian Missionaries and Their Work Amid the Savage Natives—Mrs. Kilbuck’s | 
Interesting Story of Seven Years’ Labor in that Desolate Land—Missionaries’ Lives | 


Imperiled—Triumphant at Last, and Many Mission Stations fully Established, | 


ROBABLY no religious denomination in the 
world has done more noble and consecrated 
service in the missionary field than the Mora- 

vians. As early as 1722,the disciples of the Unitas 

Fratrum, as the Moravian Church was called, 

transplanted the ‘‘hidden seed” from Bohemia and 

Moravia to Saxony. Their little settlement of 

Herrnhut grew to be a disseminating centre of 

Christianity, known all over the world. In the year 
MORAVIA MISSION AT BETHEL, ALASKA. 1715, Count Zinzendorf,the Moravian student cov- 

enanted with his friend, de Watteville, to establish missionaries among the heathen tribes, and 

the result was missions in Africa, the East Indies and elsewhere. As time passed, the Moravian 

Church was more and more imbued with the evangelistic spirit, until the organization became 

to a large extent a vast missionary body, in which every member worked energetically for the 

salvation of the unenlightened tribes of the earth. Vessels carried Moravian missionaries to the 
most distant parts of the world, and their labors were known and blessed from Pole to 

Equator, and from Occident to Orient. To giv: even a brief outline of the splendid mission- 

ary enterprises of this great denomination woud fill many pages of THE CuristIAN HERALD. 

In our Jand, Moravian Missions have done mech for the propagation of the Gospel, both 
among the Indian tribes and the illiterate white popuiation. Their latest field of effort is in 
Alaska, where several mission stations have been ~stablished and are now in successful 
operation. Among the Moravian Missionaries 
in Alaska are Rev. J. H. Kilbuck and wife, 
who are stationed at Bethel, on the Kuskok- 
win River, 150 miles from its mouth and near 
a native village called Mumtrekhlagamute. 
Mr. Kilbuck is a Delaware Indian, who was 
educated in the Theological College at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Mrs. Kilbuck recentiy came east 
ona visit and during her stay in New York 
called at the offices of Tuz CuristiAN HERALD 
The story of her experience in Alaska is 

One of Marvellous Interest. 

‘In the spring of 1885,” said Mrs. Kilbuck, 
‘Cour little mission party metin San Francisco, 
and there spent some very busy weeks in pre- 
paring to go to our future home in far distant 
Alaska. The party included Brother William 
A. Weinland of Pennsylvania, and Sister 
Weinland of New York City; Brother Hans 
Torgerson, who left his family and work at 
the Moravian Mission in Canada, and accom- 
panied us as our carpenter, and my husband, 
Brother John H. Kilbuck and myself. Our 
supplies for a year to come, were all purchased, 
our building materials, tools, provisions, cloth- 
ing ,medicines,and a boat for transporting goods 
up the river from the place of landing at its 
mouth. Many anxious hours were spent in 
making out our lists and filling them, for well 
we knew that whatever was overlooked we 

nust do without for one whole year. 

‘““A small sailing vessel was chartered, the 
Liggie Merrill by name, and having loaded 
her precious cargo, on the afternoon’ of May 
18th, weary and footsore, but with light and 
happy hearts, we 

Boarded Her and Set sail 
for our future home. During this voyage most 
wondertully did the Lord bless us. While yet 
in sight of land we knelt in prayer, and en 
trusted ourselves, our way and plans into his 
care. 

“Before we were out many days we learned 
that our captain had only been used to coast 
ing. He probably would have  coast- 
ed the whole way up our river,landing us too 
late to build a house before winter set in. Not 
that alone, but to coast with so small a vessel 
as the Liggie Merrill along the rocky and 
mountainous shores of Alaska was exceeding- 
ly perilous. But the Lord heard our prayers 
and the numberless others that were offered up 
for us at that time. We found that we hada 
stowaway on board—a good sea-captain, but 
ruined by drink. Unable to get a vessel any 
more and desiring to flee from his greatest 
enemy, he boarded our vessel, and was God- 
sent, | am sure. After, he became sober, he 
practically took charge of the navigation and 
we left the shore feeling that the Lord had 


A TYPICAL ESKIMO WOMAN. 
(Showing native dress and ear and lip ornaments.) 


thankful,hap - = 


NR \ 
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ALASKA BOY IN A SAVAGE STATE. 


about eighty miles up the river. 


On the third day after our landing, the ves- | 


sel left us and as the sails out on the horizon 
became smaller and smaller, 
The Last Glimpse 


ot civilization faded from our view and we | 
turned to the work so dear to all our hearts, | 
and, in the name of the Lord who had already | 


done so much for us, we fressed forward. 
Trip after trip was made with our small boat 
and as the last load was almost at Bethel, our 
dear Brother Torgerson fell overboard from the 
deck and was drowned. Grief-stricken at the 
loss of this dear, consecrated brother we knelt 
in prayer. God alone can fathom the sorrow 
of our hearts, as we remembered Brother Tor- 
gerson’s noble wife and twochildren. Our faith 
was indeed tested,for winter was fast approach-- 
ing and we had no shelter. 
helper; how well we have learned this lesson! 
Although Brother Weinland and Brother Kil- 


buck had never learned the use of tools, they — 


attempted to build ahouse. Brother Kilbuck 
was suffering from inflammation of the eyes 
and Brother Weinland was not in the best of 
health. There was a steady downpour of rain, 
day after day. But, thank God! we were 
trustful, and happy every day. When stormy 
weather at last came, we were able to enter 
our partially finished house, and a day of 
thanksgiving was held, 

Now our real work began, When we had 
first come, we stepped off on the marshy low- 
lands and were there 

Without any Shelter, 
house or friends; nothing but the plains dotted 
with lakes, and ponds, the mountains in the 
distance covered with snow, and not evena 
native dwelling visible. There were no signs 
of life, save the filthy natives. Their hair was 
long and clotted, and their bodies covered 
with vermin, and unwashed. They gathered 
around us to see the first white woman that 
had ever come to that country. The triangular 
door of our tent was filled with a bank of 
heads from the floor to the top; and as we 
looked about, we saw that they were raising 
the tent at the sides and here and there a head 


was prone on the ground and the eyes rolled 
upward to see the strange sights within. 

‘I went to one spot on the bank wilere a 
woman was curing fish. Beside her sat two 


‘little girls who had never been washed in al 
their lives, and with matted hair and ver- 
min-covered bodies. At my approach the 
children were frightened and began to cry, 
‘but the mother cut off two  fish-heads 
“gave one to each of the children, which they 


commenced to chew and bite and were thus | 


ieted. Presently we heard an infant cry, 
es did not sow where the cry came 
from. The mother cut off another fish-head 
and handed it to the baby which was next “ 
her body, on her back, under her fur gat a : 
There I noticed for'the first time that a ba ye 
‘about four months old, had been sleeping. : 
‘a little distance were about fourteen men ane 
)boys with long hair, clotted, and never comb- 


“done wonders for us.’ After that our voyage was most pleasant. After thirty-two days of 
uneventful and quiet sailing, we came to the shores of the land of our adoption, and with 


py, hopeful hearts, trans- 
ferred our goods to the 
land. Our own little sail- 
ing- boat was rigged and 
gy preparations made to 
reach our future home, 
which was to be built 
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DAVID SKUVINKA, A CHRISTIAN ALASKAN, 


‘ {us many kindnesses. 
But God is our | 


and | 


/napkin and handkerchief. You can well im- 
|agine the condition of their heads. It almost 
_sickened us, as we passed from group to group; 
and often asked ourselves the question: ‘Is it 
| possible to civilize or Christianize these low, 
| degraded, ignorant people ?” 

“They were friendly, however, and showed 
We were unable to 
speak to them in their own language, and 
they knew 

Not a Word of English. 


_We at once proceeded to learn the language, 
| which was very difficult. We would watch 
_ for a word until we could pronounce it, and 


_ then we would follow it up for weeks, en- 


deavoring to attach to it some intelligent 
| meaning; then find we were wrong almost in- 
| variably.” We would then unlearn it and fol- 


| low it up again, until we found a new mean- 
|ing that seemed suitable, and learn it again. 


and use it. Sometimes we would learn and 
| unlearh a word three or four times before we 
had the right meaning. 

“The work of caring for the sick went on 
| while we were learning the language. Pa- 
| tients came to us every day—trom five to 
twenty patients at a time. Very often they 
| stayed until better and sometimes until they 
| died. We are not medical missionaries but 
care for them to the best of our knowledge. 
We have cases to care for that are no less 
loathsome in appearance than leprosy, dis- 
eases that are no less hard to bear. Scrof- 
ula in all its forms, lung diseases, rheumatism, 
heart. disease and eye troubles. We have 
cared for all such cases in the years that we 
have been there, and had wonderful success, 
as far as we were able to do, but the one cry is 
‘send us a physician.’ The Esquimaux are 
peaceful, kind and docile, unless their super- 
stitions are interfered with, and then, some- 
times, they are very dangerous. Trying, and 


hard as the task was, to teach them the Bible 
and the story of Christ’s salvation, step by 
step we pressed forward in the work of evan- 
gelizing those wé had partially civilized. From 
the beginning the one cry has been ‘send us 


a physician, and we will lay aside. our belief 


in these medicine men who now care for our 
sick. Until we have a physician we cannot 
be Christians, we cannot give up all our, old 
beliefs and practices, we cannot see our chil- 
dren die. We must do the one thing that 
we always have been able to do, and that is, 
hire ‘ Beunee man to doctor our sick. Once 
we have a sician, we will willi 
Christians.’ fae Ngee a 
“In our second year we opened a school. We 


ri ed, and which they used alternately as towel, had a great deal of trouble in getting scholars. 


Parents said they would not send their chil- 
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REV, J. H. KILBUCK, 


dren to school; they would die if they dwelt 
with white people, and if they had their hair 
cut, their noses would bleed; or we would 
feed them with salt, and then medicine men 
would have no power over them, should they 
get sick. They say that 

Their Medicine Men 


cannot have any power over white people, be- 
cause they eat too much salt; and so with the 
school boys if they were to live with us. They 
asked us why we wanted them to go to 
school. How much would we give them? 
What price would we pay for a boy’s timer Of 
course we paid nothing, but after gaining the 
confidence of the people, some few sent their 
children to school, others ran away and came 
| to school,and now we have as many scholars 
as we have room for. They are very obedient 
and confiding. They come to me as to a mother, 
| Night and day we care for them, sick and well, 
,clothe and feed them, and they bring us all 
|their little joys and sorrows,and many of them 
jare very faithful and affectionate. We have 
‘now in our school as faithful Christian boys as 
‘any could be. They love the missionaries and 
|will do anything for us. They are bright,and 
linside of a year’s time a wonderful change 
|takes place in their appearance and behavior. 


“Our greatest work has been with our pa- 
Many 


tients and working men and women. 


| ; 

/who have died have declared their faith in 
pardoned and being 
Our working people 


Jesus, feeling their sins 
| Teady and happy to go. 
have made wonderful progress in every way. 
| They are now civilized and many of them 
| Christianized. I had two women living with 
_me and tried to teach them to help in my 
house work. As long as1 stood at their side, 
_they would do as I told them; but just as soon 
as other duties called me away,they would be 
unfaithful. I tried two years to teach them 
simply to wash dishes and keep the fire burn- 


ing and water in the tea- | 
kettle, but they were un- | 
faithful unless 1 was pres- 
ent. Soon after they both 


me for my hard work in 
trying to teach them. 
They are now helpers in 
my work, and are not 


| became converted,and in 
six months I was able to 
teach them to do almost 
any of the commoner du- 
| ties that fall to the house- 
| wife. They cannow wash 
_ dishes and keep fire, they 
| can bake bread that will 
| equal any that comes 
from the baker’s shop, 
;and cook a plain meal, 
They have learned to sew 
/on the machine very 
nicely; they are true sis- 
ters to me, loving and 


| affectionate in every re- 


spect,and have well paid 


satisfied with their own 
souls’ salvation, but are 
working among their 
friends and relatives, try- 
ing to lead them into this 
new and happy life. 
“But as years passed 
by great changes took 
place. Hard work and 
the severe climate had 
broken down the health 
of Brother Weinland. The 
last year of his stay in 
that country was most 
trying to him, and to us 
all. Their baby was sick 
all_winter, and Brother 


Weinland by force of will alone was able to 


| teach the school. 


Very reluctantly indeed did 


| they withdraw themselves from a work that 


| Was to them dearer than all besides. 


But grace 


| Was given for them to return and us to remain. 
| The following Spring we were reinforced by the 


|-coming of 


whole- 


ful i 
| Brother Er- | souled Withee k 
pnest L. | Christian had been 
| Weber, Our helper, away with 
hearts were whose life his dog ; 
| cheered by | motto is /team for a 2. 
| thepresence | consecra- ti 


| of this faith- 


|_tion. At one 


| trip of five 
| weeks, and 


was delayed 


| by stormsin 


a_ desolate, 
dreary 
waste, and 


ALASKA MONUMENTS TO THE DEAD. 


amongst the mountains. W 
passed by beyond s.When weeks and weeks 


aring 
my house-work, 
F prayers were answered 
ee) Betty husband 
oe ege with unt rd- 
ships of storm, cold and lack of fade oe 
“From time to time, since that year, our | 
numbers have been increased, Bishop Bach- | 
man’s noble wife came up for one year, to | 
care for me and give me the much-needed test | 
that would restore health again. Later came 
two other sisters; Miss Detterer, now Mrs. E, 
L. Weber, Miss Lydia Lebus, and this Spring 
a Miss Mary Mack, of Nazareth, Pa. 

“As time passed, the language was learned | 
and by it the confidence of the people gained. | 
In our fourth year, our first converts were | 
taken into the church, Missionary trips were | 
made summer and winter, and our work was 
blessed. Many are the trying times we have 
passed through, but the Lord is in Alaska. He 
is right in Bethel and we have witnessed his| 
power most miraculously from time to time, | 

“Three years ago the Alaska Esquimaux 
had something similar to 

The Messiah Dance 
They were told by outsiders that the Moravian 
missionaries had brought this calamity on 
them, because some of their own people had | 
at that time become converted and one man | 
was made a helper. This helper was a splen- | 
did man, a true Christian and his work was 
blessed of God, and he brought several of his 
people into the Kingdom. He fell sick and 
was temporarily insane, and the whole village 
was so affected, that they were not in their 
right minds. They were continually dancing | 
and crossing themselves. This helper called | 
for Mr. Kilbuck (my husband), and would not | 
be satisfied until he was sent for. When Mr. 
Kilbuck came he found the people had turned 
against him. They would not allow him to | 
doctor the sick man, and sent him away | 
the same cold winter night, even refusing a 
team. | 
After he had started, they followed him— | 
about thirty innumber. He knew there was | 
no use to flee before them, and after breathing 


.4 short prayer, faced them, and to his great sur- | 


prise, they stepped back, every one of them. The | 
Lord was with him, indeed. They didn’t lay | 
a hand on him, but sang in a wild and excited 
manner, finally leaving him to go his way. 


; “WE Nave Nad several Cxplrichtes eu, 
kind. These same men followed me to our | 
store-house and closed the door, demanding 
presents. I knew 1 dared not yield, and so re- 
fused. They were angered at this, and their 
dark faces betrayed the ill-feeling that was in 
their hearts. Again guardian 

Angels Were About Me: 
> 
the Lord’s presence was with me. 


I ordered 
the seven men to open the door and 


leave the 


| stood distinctly in front of them, I ordered 


| work is now well established. 


room. They did notlisten. I again repeated | 
the order walking towards them, and as | | 
i 


them for the third time. Every one turned 
and left the room. 

“Two of our Christians, middle-aged men 
have been instructed and are now able to hold 
simple services in their own villages. Our 
Bro. Kilbuck 
has made extensive additions to a grammar of | 
our Eskimo language that was made by Bro. | 
Weinland after his return from _ the | 
States 

Wealso are making an effort to writea ‘Con _| 
versation Book’ and vocabulary for the use of | 
the new workers coming into the field. Last | 
year we did some translating of prayers, Bible | 
texts and hymns. We have only one mail 
in every twelve months from the States. 

“We have about 1200 people in the im- | 
mediate vicinity of Bethel. This spring we | 
built a house at Ongavigamute, eighty miles | 
above Bethel, where Brother and Sister Weber | 
are now situated. Between three and four 
hundred miles south along the coast of Behr- 
ing Sea, we have a station, named Carmel, 
with a working force of five missionaries, and/ 
they also have a boarding school. 

“We now have two of our brighest and) 
most faithful boys at the 

Carlisle Indian School | 
in Pennsylvania, where they have learned to 
speak English and appear as well as any of 
the boys in other schools. I visited them) 
lately. My boys, David Skuvinka and George| 
Nukochluke, will compare with any. 1 was| 
proud of them as they took me over the school | 
and showed me what they learned and where 
the different branches of study and work | 
were taught. I was still more pleased to hear | 
one of them say that he belonged to the Y. 
M. C. A. and prayed with all his heart for his | 
poor people at home in Alaska.” 

The illustrations accompanying this article | 
(kindly secured for THe CuristiAN HERALD | 
through the courtesy of Mrs, Kilbuck and | 
Rey. C. E. Eberman of Brooklyn) are repro- | 
duced from photographs taken in Alaska and 
which-have never before been published. Mrs. 
Kilbuck is the daughter of the Rev. Jos. 
Romig of Kansas, once a missionary among 
the Indians of the West. Her daughter, Kate | 
M. Henry Kilbuck, is a general favorite with | 
the people in Alaska. She was born in | 
Alaska and before her return to the States 
never spoke a sentence of English, although | 
she talks the Eskimo fluently. 
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| tions are not sufficient for a territory two-thirds as 


are some married people in the chool 
man in spectacles; we also have two prea 


ners.” 


Jast year. Another of our boys has been chosen to | 
go to college in the States, and will soon leave us. 
He is a good boy, a member of our church, and a good | ; 
student, so we shall look for good things from him in | } 
the future.” At Hoonah, Alaska, the baptism is re- | 
ported of ‘fone woman, also her little boy. She has | 
been yery faithful in attendance at all our services; it | 
does us good to hear her take part in the prayer-meet- | 
Miss Kelsey, of Sitka, writes of a former pupil | 
who had been removed by death. She had been an 
inspiration to both teachers and pupils. Her mission- | 
ary spirit developed soon after her entrance into the | 
school. She used ail her influence to bring in her | 
playmates from the rancheries to school. Then after- 
ward her father, mother, two uncles and their wives 


tious in every duty, she loved study as well as | 
recreation, especially Bible study. I thank God she is” 
safe.” 
Abundant testimony comes from New Mexico and | 

from other fields that this Christian school work is 
not in vain. Shall not every woman join the ranks | 
that it may be prosecuted with renewed vigor? 

‘““What sow we for? The world? For fleeting time? 
Or far-off harvests, richer, more sublime?’’ 

Hea Bey 
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EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


MISSIONS IN ALASKA. 

THRouGH the instrumentality of Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, D.D., six denominations are now at work in 
the territory. Their stations are generally some dis- 
tance apart. The Presbyterians have established 
their posts on the “ thirty mile strip,’’ as the southern | 
portion of the island is called. The Friends have 
a mission on Douglas Island, the Methodists have | 
taken up Oonalaska and Unga; the Baptists, Kodiak | 
and Afognak; the Episcopal Church has a station on 
the Yukon River at Anvik; the Swedish Missionary 
Society has two posts; one at Yakutat, the other 
north of St. Michaels, at Unalaklik; the Moravians | 
have two posts—one on the Nushagak River and. 
one on the Kuskokwim river; Mr, Duncan’s New 


~— ries 


Metla-katla on Annetta Island, and a Church of 
England mission at Nuklukaoyet, on the Yukon 
river. Thismakes a total of eighteen Protestant 
missions established in Alaska. But eighteen sta- 


large as all the States lying east of the Mississippi 
river. These people are in our own country—‘‘ the 
heathen at our own door’’—and we owe them the 
Gospel. 


NoTHING more strongly illustrates the gigantic 
strides that Russia is making than the new trans- 
Siberian railway, upon whose construction she has 
entered. It will be the longest railroad in the 
world. Its western extremity will be at the mining 
town of Miask, in the northern part of the province 
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of Orenberg, on the eastern side of the Ural Moun- 
|tains. From Miask the road. will run to Chela- 
binsk, 64 miles ; thence to Tukalinsk, crossing the 
Irish river, to Kaensk, to the River Tom, a branch 
of the Obi, 987 miles; thence to Krasnojarsk, to 
Kansk, to Nijni Oudinsk, on the Upper Tungoose 
river, the chief branch of the Yenisei, 769 miles ; 
thence up the river to Irkutsk, 322 miles; thence 
around the southern end of Lake Baikal to Mwee- 
soffsky Pier, 194 miles; thence nertheast to Srje- 
tinsk, on the Shelka river, 669 miles; thence along 
~the Amoor river to the junction of the ‘Ussuri, 
where it will cross the Amoor and run almost a 
straight line southwest to Vladivostok, on the Sea 
of Japan, 1780 miles. The total length from 
Miask to Vladivostok is thus 4785 miles, or nearly 
twice that of our Union Pacific Railroad. The 
road will cross three of the four great rivers of 
Siberia, securing the already enormous commerce 
thereon. And it will place the whole noithern 
frontier of the Chinese Empire at the mercy of 
_ Russia whenever the conflict for the mastery in 
Eastern Asia is precipitated. At the same time 
Russia abates not an iota of her movements for 
securing a port; and the announced alliance be- 
tween that country and France indicates that the 
supreme contest for that prize will not be very 
long delayed. 
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THE First Presbyterian Church in Sitka, Alaska, now numbers 
three hundred native members. The Second Presbyterian Church in 
the same place has also been organized. It has eleven members and is 
for white people. The sermons in the native church are in the 
Thlinket language, in the other church in the English, The only 
Protestant mission in Alaska before the United States bought the 
Territory was that of the Lutheran Church, supported by the Russian 
Government. ‘This one station was established in 1845, at Sitka, not 
for the natives, but for the Swedes, Finlanders, and Germans in the 
employ of the Russian American Fur Company. Its support was 
withdrawn when the transfer was made in 1867, and the minister re- 
turned to Europe. Then the meetings ceased. After this great 
country had become a part of our own nation ten long years passed 
before America’s Christians took up the work for its evangelization. 
In August of 1877 the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., of the Presby- 
terian Church, visited Alaska and planted the first mission at Fort 
Wrangel. Through his instrumentality, largely, six different denom- 
inations are now engaged in this work among the natives, and with 
but one or two exceptions have followed the wise plan of settling 
remotely from each other, that each might work to the best advantage 
without interfering with the labor of others’ or perplexing the natives 
with their differences. Thus the Presbyterians, having entered first 
and established their posts in the “ thirty-mile strip ” (as this south- 
eastern portion of the Territory is called), have now six important 
stations within this district. And it has been unentered by any others 
except the Friends, who have a mission on Douglass Island. The 
Methodists have taken up Oonalaska and Unga; the Baptists, 
Kodiak and Afognak; the Episcopal Church has a station on the 
Yukon River at Anvik; the Swedish Missionary Society has two 
posts—one at Yakutat, the other north of St. Michael's, at Una- 
laklik ; while the Moravians have their Bethel on the Kuskokwim 
and their Carmel on the Nushagak Rivers. In addition to these is 
the New Metlakahtla, Mr. Duncan's mission removed from British 
Columbia, and a Church of England mission at Nuklukahyet, on the 
Yukon River, making a total of eighteen Protestant mission stations 
established in Alaska in less than twelve years. 
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If convenient to call Editorial attention to it, 


_ please do so. | 
| 3 Very ‘truly Yours,’ 
SHELDON JACKSON. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS WANTED 
FOR MISSION SCHOOLS AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS OF ARCTIC ALASKA , 


An unexpected opportunity offers for 
the establishment of a Mission School 
among the Eskimos at Point Barrow, and 
also at Cape Prince of Wales. 


Point Barrow is the northernmost point 
of the mainland of the continent. 


It has a permanent population of about 
500 Eskimos. Last summer the Govern- 
ment erected at that point a Refuge sta- 
tion for ship wrecked whalers. During 
| the summer there are 1500 to 2000 sailors 
| of the whaling fleet in the vicinity. 
| This season 20 of these men are winter- 
: ing there. 1: 
Cape Prince of Wales, at Berings ' 
Strait, is the westernmost point of the 
‘ mainiand of the continent. It has a 
| permanent population of about 300 
Eskimos with no white men, 


During the summer season, hundreds 
ee of the nomad Eskimos of the interior, 

visit these points for the purpose of 
t : trade. The coming of these strangers 
| - greatly increases the influence and im- 
i portance of the work at the station. 


| At each of these stations it is proposed 

| to erect acomfortable one story frame 

building; containing a school room in 
one end, and a teachers’ residence in the 
other. 


The schools are to be taught iu English. 
As the people have never had schools 
and know no English, the schools will for 
a long time to come be in the primary 
grade. 


There is no communication with the 
outside world except once a year,ships ar- 
riving and departing in mid-summer. 

For the first year at Cape Prince of 
Wales, it is advisable that a male teacher 
go without his family. 

At Point Barrow, the teacher should 
be a married man without children, and 
can take his wife with him. 


The teachers should be of good sound 
health, and from 28 to 40 years of age. 


The teachers should be prepared to re- 
main at least two years. 


As they will need to leave home next 

May, prompt action will be required. 
~The work being both educational and 
~ missionary, applicants will send not only 
certificates as to their aptness as teachers 

but also testimonials from their pastor 

or others as to their Christian Activity. 


The rigors of the Arctic Winter, and 

the self-denial and patience required in 

dealing with the natives, demands a 

MISSIONARY SPIRIT in the teachers. 

f None other will succeed or be willing to 
t remain there, even if sent, 

These Schools will be Government 
“Contract Schools’? under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Address all applications with accom- 

_ -panying papers,to Rev, SHELDON JACK- 
rer son, 1025 Ninth Street, N. W., Washing- 
_ton, D. C. 

A similar “Contract School’? under 
_ the management of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Society, will be estsb- 
lished at Point Hope, Alaska. Applica-_ 
tions for this latter should be addressed _ 
to WM, G. Low, 102 Brodway New York, fh i 
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20 1690, ALASKA AS SEEN 


‘ 

Eanater McDonald, of Toronto, has } 
visited Alaska, and hits given the results’ of 
his observations in the Toronto 
Among other things he became greatly in- 
terested in our school work, and so deeply 
impressed with the present condition und 
Precis of the young girls that he calls for | 
“homes” for their protection wherever-we | 
; have a mission station or a school. So great | 
is the exigency that on reaching home he | 
issues an appeal to all the readers of he 
: Globe to join him in an effort to save the 
| girls to Christian womanhood. The follOw- 
ing are extracts from that appeal : 


i T have said I cannot describe the degradation 

| that exists, neither can I adequately tell of the | 

, transformation which has been accomplisked | 
in the existing schools through the instru- | 


mentality of faithful, loving, Christian tien | 


-and women. 

If every reader of Jes oe will send me | 
susvoledicnesedtce 
ave a POSouy SU 
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h one dollar, or«more-it they 
‘that sufficient aid will be firaiehed to accom- | 
plish this most desirable and much needed | 
object, I venture the statement that never will| 
money have been better spent, never will it) 
have accomplished better results, never have 


hearts been gladdened more than will be the. 
hearts of the noble missionaries, their witves| 
and the lady missionaries who are doing such| 
grand work among those Indian tribes to-day. 


Then will I feel that my Alaskan trip has' ° 


had an object far beyond all that is implied in| 
the gratification afforded by travel through its 
| many wonders, 
Should it appear that these letters have) 
‘awakened in the hearts of the men and women 
: in Canada, in the United States and in Great 
Britain a desire to do something to rescue the 
young Alaskan women at least from a future too 
terrible to contemplate, and to invest them 
with that womanly modesty and those pure 
and home-like affections, the certain outgrowth 


of Christianity,, affording the best guarantee, 

not for the preservation only, but for the 
| healthful development, of their race, I shall 
feel that my own humble efforts have not been 
devoid of healthful results. Already, before 
this appeal has been presented, a letter con- 
taining one dollar, with loving and sympathetic 
words from a Christian mother in this city, has 
been received for the school at Fort Wrangel. 
! Is it too much to hope that it may only be one | 
| of thousands? For these I appeal with all the 

earnestness of which I am capable. 


| The editor of the Globe seconds the 
senator’s appeal with such words as these | 
and others: 


: The facts are too dreadful to be published 
| with any fullness. It must suffice to say that 
the primal immorality of the natives has been 
indescribably worsened since their districts | 
were taken possession of by traders who em- | 
ploy a very rough and brutalized class of white 
men, mostly unmarried. These men find the 
native mothers» willing: to scll their-daughtere- 
to prostitution, and native husbands willing to 
live on the proceeds of leasing the persons of 
their wives. Not only so, but the evidence) 
taken before the United States Commission 
shows that the white men of many trading es- 
tablishments systematically get the Indians 
into debt with intent to make them lend their 
women and girls to the lusts of the employes. 
Senator Macdonald himself saw three young 
girls at Juneau begging for admission to the 
Presbyterian Home because their mother 


; arated to sell them, 


a 


He Rend front mission- 
aries the particulars of many such sales. In 
short, the natives, though many of them are by 


“ist |no means devoid of intelligence or the desire to 
be improved, are generally so debased as to be 
Globe, wnable to rise from the dreadful situation with- 


out a large amount of assistance. The mission- 

aries, who are among the most enduring and self- 
sacrificing i in the whole world, do what they can, 

but they sadly lack funds, buildings and help. 
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OUR ARCTIC HOME HEATHEN. 


BY ROY. J. T, GRACEY, D. D. 


THERE is a large proportion of ethnolog- 
ical information for which we are indebted 
to missionaries. Scientific ethnographers, 
philologists, and social scientists have long | 
since learned the value of missionary re- 
ports and missionary correspondence in| 
furnishing data for their investigations. | 
So accustomed are we to turn to this source | 
for information, about rude peoples espe-| 
cially, that it is with some little surprise | 
that one stumbles on just this same class of | 
matter in a government document. 

The purpose of this writing is to call the 
attention oi those interested in home mission- | 
work toa body of information concerning | 
the Arctic heathen of the United States, | 
which is contained in ‘ Circular of Infor- 
mation, No. 2, 1890,’ issued by our National 
Bureau of Education at Washington, on the 
Eskimo of Arctic Alaska. The ‘ circular” 
is entitled ‘‘ English-Eskimo and Eskimo- 
English Vocabularies;” but while special- 
ists will feel greatly indebted for the Bi- 
glott Dictionary, and while 1t makes a 
handsome contribution to the philology of 
the North American Indians, it is to the 
first third of the pamphlet, some twenty- 
eight pages, that we specially refer the 
ladies of our Woman’s Home Missionary 
Societies and Christians and philanthro- 
pists in general. We do not know how 
limited the circulation of these documents 
may be, but we are quite confident a rea- 
sonable number could be had on applica- 
tion to representatives in Congress, who 
couid certify to the relation of the appli- 
cant. Just because, however, this docu- 
ment must be of limited circulation, itis well 
to present some statements contained in 
it, adapted to increase the interest in mis- 
sionary work among our own people of 
Alaska. 

The Eskimos oceupy the whole Arctic 
coast of Alaska, together with portions of | 
the Siberian coast. They are intelligent | 
beyond what might be expected of them, 
and have good natural abilities. They are 
anxious to adopt the ways of the white 
man, when they can do so with advantage to 
theniselves. Some of them carve with a 
knife on pipe-stems, or drill bows made of 
mastodon or walrus ivory. They know 
none but selfish motives. Any promise of 
reward uext year they deem idle talk. Any 
man may have their friendship if he can 
pay for it. . Yet they are proverbially hon- 


est and truthful in their dealings. But or 
social virtues they know nothing. Here is 


an extract from the circular: 


All their songs, stories, and traditions are of a 
ribald nature. Obscenity is flugrant everywhere. 
The knowledge they have gleaned from white 
people has been froma commercial stand-point. 


2 ee : 
Moral Hes ha have not reagh ed tent 


iniquity. 

Again we read: 

Polygamy is hereditary. Ifa father hax a plu- 
rality of wives, the sons have an equal number, 
without regard to wealth or ability to support 
them. Many natives have two Wives; there are 
rare instances of a man having three wives, 

We can not quote, but we summarize 
further: 

After reaching about thirteen years of 
age, girls have no one to protect them. 
Neither father nor mother nor brother will 
raise a hand to ward off a raffian who 
would outrage them. When a girl has 
finally taken a husband, she is not often 
molested; but the marriage relation is 
scarcely ever permanent. Before they be-| 
come settled they may have a dozen or 
more matrimonial ventures. Women are, 
inclined to be true to their husbands, but 
the men insist on exchanging wives for 
a season, or hiring them to whalemen. 
Maternal cares and drudgery make their 
lives such a buiden that they often destroy | 
their unborn offspring. They frequently | 
commit suicide. A man was jealous of his 
wife; hammered her, and cut her up with 
a knife. Despairing of life or liberty, in 
the night, during a raging blizzard, she 
fixed a noose around her neck, hitched | 
some dogs to the hauling cart, | 


started | 
them up, and was dragged to death. Ac- 
cording to an Eskimo’s idea there is no 
wrong in adultery, especially among them- 
selves; and itis correct with whalemen, if) 
there is a consideration. The moral status 
of the Eskimo is thus seen to be very low, | 
and ‘searcely above that of the brutes. 
These Eskimos believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, that spirits return in 
animals, winds, rocks, ice, and water; that 
they are evil, angry, or good, as the ele-| 
ments may be favorable or unfavorable; | 
and that they can be appeased by hoodoo | 
rites. Tribes put hoodoos on each other by 
ceremonial dances and howling. To change 
the wind, they chant and drum and how], 
build fires, shoot against it, and at last fire 
the graves of the dead» 

There may be comparatively little in all 
this, unlike unlettered heathenism else- 
where; but the point of our writing is, that 

, these are our own heathen at home, people 
whom we as a government have taken into 
-our population by government act, and now 


the government itself officially sends out 
this information concerning them. This is 
nota missionary document. It contains no 
appeal for relief of the moral condition. It 
reads no homily to Churches or citizens 
| about their responsibility in the case. It 
proposes no remedy. Jt recommends no 
relief. It contains no suggestion of prayers, 
or schools, or legislation. It is simply a 
‘Circular of Information,’’ in cold type, 
issued by the Bureau of Education. But, 
having the information, what are our re- 
sponsibilities? Noother Christians on earth 
will meet our responsibilities toward our 
“heathen at home,’ and the pertinent and 
penetrating question is, ‘‘ Will we?” 


Bure ap Hone? Hhrocl 
Lee ALASKA, 1589 
Rev. J. W./McFartanp, Hoonah:—We have 


had more snow than any previous winter. The 
month of January was very cold and stormy. It 
has been a good winter for hunting, so that we 
have not had as many people at home as last win- 
ter, but a more general attendance of the old peo- 
ple upon Sabbath services and Wednesday even- 
ing meetings. A committee of four men called on 
me one day to tell me what they thought of my 
Sabbath service previous, They said I had been 
here a long time, but the service me that Sabbath | 


>. 


Plainer to them than ever before. They 
t get around it; it was like a friend talk- 
with a friend and advising him. One said 
they had been like a woolly dog with hair all over 
its eyes, and because it could not see was not 


A Be ashamed. phe chief said they seemed like one | they are all Christians. Little «« Duke,’ 
| trying to climb a ladder ; they had made the first | W10t® YOu before, is dead, | 
_\child, sweet, gentle and obedient always. Inherited 


| step, but it seemed that the second rung was 
broken, as they could go no farther. The third _ 
said he had lent his gun to a boy to hunt, and © 
when it fame home it was all wet; there was a _ 
crooked place in the barrel which he thought he F 
would straighten while he was drying it. He took ‘ 
) it apart, but could not see any load in it. After 
heating it red hot and hammering two or three 
times the load went off. He could not see why it 
had not gone off the first time, unless God had 
| spared his life a little longer so that he might turn 
his heart to him. They all acknowledged they 
_ had not been living righty and desired to lead bet- 
| ter lives. I had noticed their regular attendance 
on services, and as they were the leaders in old 
_ fashion, we were encouraged. f 
_ On January 16 I baptized one of our school boys. 
_ He had a hemorrhage of the lungs last spring, and 
has had poor health ever since. He sent me word 
the night before that he wanted me to baptize him, _ 
and also wanted to be buried (cremation is their ; 


custom). As he had been a regular attender of 
school and church, and a thoughtful boy, and had 
siven me some assurance of his sincerity in his 
talk before, I thought if any one was ready it was 
he. In his talk since he has expressed great joy 
_and said it pays to believe in God. 


aera Faved | 
San ALASKA. 1557 


Mrs. E. S. WILLARD, JUNEAU, ALASKA.—We are © 
very thankful and happy about some of our children, | 
quite comfortable in regard to others, troubled with — 
a few, and most hopeful about many, 7. ¢., our pres- 4 
ent family of little ones. ah 

Two of our first little boys (in the Chilkat Home), 
have been in the school at Sitka for three years and a — 
half, and were married there this Spring, and are now 
among the model cottage holders in connection with 
the Sitka Mission. Another of those little-boys has 
been back in Chilkat caring for his aged father— 
working industriously through the week, and on Sab- 
bath interpreting for Mr. White (who has charge of 


ao 


| in brownstone houses. I have had two funerals _ 
| of children in the ranch and three of white people — 
| to attend. One of the latter was the cabin-boy of 
| the steamer Elder, who was taken sick after leav- 


He has worked with Mr. Willard i i ; 

the water works, etc., and eater 

good painter, as the mission buildings re! ae 

understands and manages the ee in cee : 

Jaunch so well, that we think he Gone easil ee 

engineer’s license. Best of all about these berm 
> 


> of whom I 
He was a most lovable 
taint, developed during the last year 
much suffering, 


knew, 


causing him 
which he endured with patience, He 


imams ee with such eager interest, and after- 
ay In such smiling peace. He left i | 
a Se t as his last 
writing a little folded paper, which I opened after his 


death. It held the words, “ Let not your heart be 


oubled—In my I ther 20use are ny aan 
tr a S nouse a ma mansions 


| I go~let not your hearts be troubled,” 


ET es bbrred | 
Ait avaska. /§7l- 


Rey. A. E. Austin, Sitka:—While we have 


been as busy as usual the past quarter, I have 


nothing to report of unusual interest, unless it is 
that I have not been called to attend the funeral 
service of any of the dear children of our home 
family. I feel devoutly thankful to our heavenly 
Father that he has not called us to part with any 
of the inmates of our home for that length of time. 
It is so sad after they have been with us for a few 


years, and their training in the school and home 


develops talents which promise a life of great 
blessing and usefulness to the church and to their 
people, to see them sicken and die. Even then 
there is some brightness in the dark picture, for 
many hear of the Saviour, obey his call, and are 
taken from the evil to come. A woman in the 
ranch who lost her only child, a bright, beautiful 
boy some six years old, said, “I very sad, but he 


| might grow up a bad man and do bad things; he 


is safe now.” They put his little camphor-wood 
trunk and his little red rocking-chair in the grave 
with him. It made me think of the toys on the 
little graves in Greenwood, and I thought the love 


| of this poor Indian woman, just out of heathenism, — 


is just as true and tender as that of those who live } 


ing Puget Sound and was removed from her into 


the Government Day School at Haines) in religious _ 
services. - Still another of that set of boys has turned 
out to be, if not the best interpreter, at least with 
very few equals in the country, and has been employed 
the past Winter in one of the best stores in Juneau. | 
Then last and greatest we think is our “ Henry.” 
Eight years ago he was a little orphan, nephew and 
servant in alarge family of relatives. In most of such © 
_ cases that position is one of positive slavery, with very 
little hope of escape to anything better. It is not atall 


the naval hospital here in a dying condition. He 
was an English boy, and sleeps far away from his 
native home and kindred. oa 

Our religious services are well attended, and our 
people are returning from the mines and fisheries 


a 


by every steamer. 
November 2, thirteen united on profession of faith 
and four children were baptized. Twelve of the 
| converts were children of the home, five girls and 


care for a long while, 


probable that this case would have been an exception 
had not God’s kind Providence led the little servant 
through a painful accident, into liberty and life. It 
was the duty of the ten-year-old boy to provide fuel 
for the house, and one cold Winter day, in felling a 


seven boys. Koo-hosh, the boy rescued from being 
tortured as a witch in a village near Tongass, and 
| who came near losing both eyes by looking into 
| the steam escape-pipe of our laundry when it was 
| first finished, was among the number. He has 


tree he was caught by one of the large boughs, and 
injured so seriously in the back, that he was carried 
home unconscious and supposed to be at least maimed 
for life. His uncle came for the missionaries, who of 
course went to the house at once with bandages and 
‘medicines. After months of slow recovery under our 


He was delicate and required 


but he is now a large, strong 
lability and train- 


_ any use to his friends. 


young man, with the best practica 
ing yf any native Alaskan that we have so far seen. 
ds carpentry and cabinet making, having 
mt work in both trades for several years. 


care the child was given to us, under the impression, no — 
doubt, that he would never be strong enough to be of 


| grown up to be a bright, steady young man, as 
| promising a pupil as we have in the school. One 
| of the girls is a Russian, who was placed here by 
the court, her mother being a very dissolute woman. 
The priest tried to take her away not long since, 
but she told the judge she did not want to go. She 
is a beautiful girl, and understands the danger to 
| which she would be exposed away from the pro- 
tection of the home. May the Lord save her! <A 

| white man who united with us was brought up a 
Roman Catholic, baptized in that Church. He 


-> 


7 ae 


a ald 


I feel sure, that he wa i 
re, S not going to get well; — 
| for though he did not speak, he always tisdehed to the 


ae WT 


| ae 
| 


At our communion service on — 


emnarried & girl! who was formerly in our home. 

After leaving it she fell into temptation and lived 
| a very wicked life. 

so, and she had such terrifying dreams, that she — 
| became nearly crazy, came back to the church, was 

married to the man she had been living with, and — 
| then prayed night and day for him until he was 

brought into the kingdom. It was very touching : 
when this man confessed Jesus as his Saviour for 
the first time. 

I have officiated at seven weddings. Miss Delph, Me 
one of our teachers, was married to Mr. Orville T. _ 
Porter, United States Marshal, on August 21. Mrs. 
Porter continued in the school until the arrival of 
Miss Ida M. Rogers, b 
| another teacher, was married, October 22, to Mr. 
William H. Millmore, United States Deputy Mar- — 
shal, at Fort Wrangell. Mrs. Millmore has ren- 
dered the mission five years faithful service. 


her successor, Mrs. Thwing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rey. A. E. Austin, Sttka:—Tourists are now 
coming this way in such numbers that the Sum- 
mer season is as busy as the Winter. While we 
are very glad to see them and show them throu gh 
the different departments of our mission, it makes 
large demands on our time and strength. One of 
the greatest natural wonders of the trip is the 
Muir Glacier, but I have had many say to me, 
especially Presbyterians, that our mission was a 


greater wonder to them. Many of them have 


been able to attend our meetings and have been 
greatly affected on hearing our children sing Gos- 
pel hymns and in listening to their quaint and 
artless prayers. It is one of the marvels of the 


ama 4 mea that anv ane eanla ha oy ta an 


1891. 


nando, 


NAAN errr 


wall; and I have not escaped the burden of those ~ 
who will neither work themselves, nor sympathize 
with the work of others—always planning for 
a presumed good time. p 
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| MAIL LETTING. 
| NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26, 1891. 
PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Contract Office of the Department un- 
| til 4 p. m. of May 11, 1891, for carrying 
_ the mails of the United States, on 
Route No. 78099, from Sitka, Alaska, by 
_  Yakutat (n.o.), Nutchek (n. 0.) Kodiak 
_ (n.0.), Unga (n. 0.), Humboldt Harbor 
; (n.o.) and Belkofsky,to Unalaska (n.o.), 
Alaska, about 1,250 miles and back, 
once a month, in w safe and suitable 
steamboats, by a schedule satisfactory 
_ to the Department, from July 1, 1891, 
| to June 30, 1894. 
SEPARATE PROPOSALS will be 
considered by the Department for 
_ similar service on same route, once a 
month, for seven months, ‘April 1, to 
October 31, of each year. 
Proposals and contracts to be exe- 
cuted on the form prescribed by the 
Department. 


Her conscience troubled her | 


" 


| A22/ 


Bond required with bid, $25,000. 

Decisions announced on or before 
May 15, 1891. 

Contract to be executed within 
thirty days from date of acceptance. 

Forms for proposals furnished by 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
and by postmasters at San Francisco, 
California ;* Portland, Oregon; Port 
Townsend, Washington; and Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Address proposals to “Second As- 


sistant Postmaster General, Washing- 
ton, D C.,” in sealed envelopes, marked 


: Proposal for Route No. 78,099 Sitka 


to Unalaska.” 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Postmaster General. 


VERMONT. — LYMAN E. KNAPP, NEWLY 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 


APPOINTED 


HON. LYMAN FE. KNAPP, 
THE NEw GoveERNOR OF ALASKA, 


| } years. - 


i E. KNAPP, the newly appointed Governor of Alaska | 


Territory, was born in Somerset, Vt., November 5th, 1837. He 
was peaduated from Middlebury College, in that State, in 1862. 
He entered the service in the war for the Union in 1862, and re- 
mained until the declaration of peace in 1865, He became Captain 
in Company I, Sixteenth Regiment, Vermont Volunteers, and was 
promoted to be Lieutenant-colonel of the Seventeenth Regiment, ° 
Vermont Volunteers, He was wounded at Gettysburg, at Spott- 
sylvania Court-house, as well as at the capture of Petersburg. 
After the war he became editor of the Middlebury Register, and 
remained as “such until 1872, when he became Clerk of the 


Vermont House of Representatives. He studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1876; was elected a Representative to the 
Vermont Legislature from Middlebury in 1876, and subsequently 
he was elected Judge of the Probate Court, and held that position 


from 1879 until 1889. Aman of high character and experience in | 
affairs, it is believed that he will discharge the duties of his new | 


position to the satisfaction of the Government, 


FrawkKideslie. SMuslrelecl Mews e 
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CAPTAIN JAMES CARROLL. 


A “convention held in Juneau, Alaska, on the 8th of October 
last, forty delegates, representing eight thousand citizens of 
southeastern Alaska, elected ( aptain James Carroll to speak for 
those neglected people in Washington. Captain Carroll is charged 
to put the wrongs and the needs of the Alaska citizens before the 
President and Congress, to urge the extension of land laws and 
timber laws, the establishment of some adequate judicial code 
and system, the extension of the mail routes to outlying settle- 
_ments, and to ask a seat for himself as Territorial Dele: gate in the 
louse of ee The Chambers of Commerce of Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, and Port Townsend immediately indorsed 
the action of the Juneau convention, and added their Memotils 
to the President and Congress. 


Captain Carroll is one of the best-known ship e 


ommanders on 
the Pacific coast, where he has been for the 


past twenty-five 


~ From ‘a boyhood on. ‘an Illinois farm Me progress ed by 
way of the Great Lakes to life on the ocean wave. More deeds of 
heroism and bravery are set down to him than to almost any 


other one commander on the Pacific, and gold watclies and silver |} 


plate testify by many duplicates to such acts. Forthe past eleyen 
years he has commanded steamers running from the Columbia 

tiver and Puget Sound to Sitka. During this time he has wit- 
neat the remarkable growth and development of the Territory, 
and himself contributed more than any other person to this | 
growth. 
has amassed a competency from his yarious mines, mills, wharves, 


He east his fortunes in with the remote Territory and |} 


however, that the nates are not’ 
guilty parties. Oa several oceas 
saw revenue officers trading whi 
skins, 

Leaving the question of te: out of th 
question, the Government should 1 
edly do something in the interes 
manity. The traffic is debauching 
tives in a frightful manner, Thet: ear ; 
‘dation is already appalling. 


CAPTAIN JAMES CARROLL, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM ALASKA. 


fisheries, and ventures, holding to his first profession of master 
mariner only during the summer months, and as a matter of his 
own convenience and pleasure. While he is the strictest dis- 
ciplinarian on ship, he is renow ned as a practical joker on shore, 
aud the Territory rings with anecdotes of him. 

As a last resort Captain Carroll is backed by a eG ridiaate which } 
offers to pay the United States Government $14,000, 000 eash 


for the Territory of Alaska, if the Government still considers the 


country not w orth extending to its citizens the same rights, tie 


immunities, advantages, and protection w hich it gives to every | 


other section of the United States. 


Su dins—epeotae. 1S9D 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson visited Siberia last sum- 
mer, and by barter with the natives obtained a 
few strong and well-developed reindeers, which 
were transferred to the island of Ounalaska, in 
the North Pacific, and placed in charge of a 


ety a co eR eee 


| ing the pune in Sauna tel | 


white keeper, who has fed them with his own 

hands. This year these reindeers are as plump 

and vigorous as they could have been in their | 
native haunts. This disproves the story that a | 
reindeer would neyer eat any thing that has been | 
touched by a white person, and that therein 

would lie the difficulty of Americans naturaliz- / 


| 
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RUM iN A “ASKAL 


: A Traffic that Is Ruining and Killing Of | 
the Natives. 

¢ San Francisco Report: Before sailing 

ti for the Arctic the captain of every sealing | 

Pie and whaling vessel that clears swears that 
i\ he has no arms nor liquor on board other | 
) than that required to arm his crew and for | 

ship's stores. Nearly all the whalers clear |) 

for the Southern seas, and they rendez- | 

vous at Honolulu prior to leaving for the” 
| Arctic. While at ees point stores of 
|. ard, and _ when 


can be bought for a bottle of whisk 
whaling captains are among the bi 
The mates and sailors imitate their su 
viors. Fathers sell their daughters a 
husbands their wives for the horrible stuft 
called ‘‘rum,”’ boughtin Hawaii and taken 
to the Arctic on the whalers. Fora galt 
lon of the stuff an Indian will sell the r 
sult of his year’s hunting, ; 

The Government should not send th 
| Bear to the Arctic next season, Two ye 
ago Capt. Healy had to explain’ ‘the 
ordinate use of liquor on his vessel. Di 


whisky Has been replenished at lea 
thrice. The officers of the revenue cutter 
‘knew that the Alton had seven casks of 
spivits and twelve cases of firearins. Bul 
by the time the Bear got into the Arct: 
the Alton had visited four different pein! 
and disposed of her cargo. In place: 
| the Bear, two cutters should be sant tot 
‘Arctic, and these should leave San Fra 
cisco so as to reach the ice ahead of th 
whalers, Then, when the latter arrive, 
\ sharp lookout should be kept, and as the | 
ice opened every station should be visited, | 
The first whaler caught should be made 
“an example of, and -the others warned of | 
their danger. Unless the Government, 
make some move in this direction the | 
whisky traffic will wipe the Indian popu- | 
lation of Alaska off the face of the earth, 
In other words. they will all have been 
murdered in cold blood by the nation thé 
in its superior strength and high civiliza- 
niga ‘should have protected Gna ‘eleyated 
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Out of Alaska. 
ie es Post: Tn your issueof Sica A 
[notice an article on “Rum ka,?? | 
copied from the San Francisco Repc 
The picture given of the effects of rum 
among the Alaska Eskimos is a true one, 
‘The writer, however, “goes too far when | 
| he: ‘accuses Capt. Healy and the officers 0. 
“the United States Revenue Marine steam: r 
Bear of complicity i in its introductio! 
Imade the cruise of the Bear, bo 5 
1890 and 1891, and know whereof Ispeak 
when I testify that not only did Cap 
‘Healy not allow liquors to be furnis 
‘natives from bis ship, ‘but he w 
and earnest in his efforts to sea 
| whalers and AOBhE OY, any Jason 
their ships. 
Ibis no disparagement to 


——\ 
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FA RICH ALASKAN HOUSE. 


HOW THEY WERE PROCURED. / 


Ty é | The Bear went along the Asiatic shore near 
‘OR ALASKA f the arctic circle and bargained .with success 
CP ae | for sixteen of the beasts, which only cost about 
Sar aD = $10 each, inclusive of presents given to the 
i ; ue ; | head men of the tribes. More would have been 
troduction to Keep the Na- |) secured only for the fact that the herds were 
ess OM US ieeantas: q ; | grazing far inland, but it was promised that 
tive Eskimo Fri 1 | hundreds should be on hand for sale next sum- 
¥: tive Eskimo From otarving. -mer, 80 that the supply is practically unlim- 
+ Seti 2 | ited. Those obtained stood a stormy Fe poRe 
Ba Sire cc ), of three weeks most admirably and arrived at 
BY FAMINE. ‘sVnalaska in the best possible condition. 
Soacts aa ‘ P 
i : rs THE METHOD OF RAISING HERDS. 
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THRWATENED 


tees 


2 When this nucléus of a herd has been trans- 


ndeer Already Landed at Una- 


Bixtere PID CEMD gant Ley: } ferred to the main land a few expert Chukchees 
laska—The Tame Species to Be Distributed | 11 be fetched from Siberia to serve as herds- 
All Over t © Country—How They Are to }men. They will be given for help young 
Teale the imo From Savages Into “Eskimo men, who will learn how to care for 


jand propagate the reindeer, Vor pay each 
Syoung man will receive at the end of his term 
‘of apprenticeship ten of the animals with 
which to start a herd for himself. By pursuing 
)this plan it is expected that within twenty-five 
MITA years this most useful of beasts ought to be 
: MINE, MORE Sa widely distributed throughout arctic Alaska. 
at hand than Russia, yy herds are two species of reindeer already wild 
|| calls for the appreben- ‘in that country. called the “barren ground” 
NI sive. sympathy of the. >and ‘‘wood Jand” caribou; but it is thought 
ll people of the United > that there would be much difficulty in domesti- 
Peabenen. « Unl. _, eating them, and.any way it is easier and 
States. erect i cheaper to. import the tame beasts from the 
At thing is done at once &/ other continent, where they haye boon bred 
& -ss- notinconsiderable frac-| to gentleness for centuries. 
c ak eh ‘ 4 
Y SS tion of the population of | 
: this country will perish fe 
of starvation, Death '* 
for lack of food stares Lg 
the Eskimo of north- ie, 
‘west Alaska in the face, = 
~ and thousands of them : 
to perish from that cause during), 
the present winter. ; a 
} gress will, it is thought, make an 4 
appropriation of money for the immediate aid be 
ople o: Sam’s arctic province, |; Yh 
kind will be required to}, -\ : 
eS vv : 7 — 13 
from absolute extermina- Sty on tt 
_ A bill, introduced at the WHAT THD REINDEER IS GOOD FoR. 
eted upon, will be urged] ‘The reindeer represents to the people of the 
/arctic who domesticate it the horse, the cow, 
the sheep and the goat, all put together. To 
them it is food, clothing, house, furniture, 
tools and transportation. Its flesh is excellent 


nn 
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the stomacn makes a favorite dish in Siberia, 
‘filled with the tallow, are eaten in the shape of | 
| sausages. The skin serves for clothes, bedding, | 
tent covers, harness, ropes and fishing lines, | 
The sinews are dried and pounded into thread 
ot wonderful strength, which is woven into | 
fishing nets. The bones are sogzked in seal oiland 
| burned for fuel. Of the horns various house- | 
| hold implements are made, as well as sleds and | 
| weapons for war and the chase, A reindeer | 
yields only a cupful of milk at a milking, but } 
| the fluid is so thick and rich that the quantity | 
|mentioned has to be diluted with a quart of | 
; water in order to render it palatable. First- 
irate butter and cheese are made from the || 
milk. The animal will draw a sled swiftly 150 
miles a day over the snow and ice. 

_ | THE SIBERIAN DEER MEN. 

Just across Bering strait, which is only forty | 
miles wide, in a region corresponding as to soil 
and climate with the northwest coast 


—T 


TIVES. 
g sixteen of these | 
ye they are now win- 
tho harbor, in charge 


meat. The blood mixed with the contents of | 


called ‘‘manyalla.”’ The intestines, cleaned and || 


people for tob 
_and walrus — 
Yisummer the bea’ 
| shoots of willow an 
| they pee a for sustenance mostly on moss 
; and other lichens, which they often dig up 
with their hoofs from beneath thesnow. Owing 
to the fact that their domestication tends to 
make the species smaller it is easy for the 
owner to detect the wild reindeer which some- 
times get into his herd. They are promptly 
shot, lest they contaminate the breed. 

THE ALASKA OF THE FUTURE. 
| There is no doubt that if the tame reindeer 
| ean be successfully introduced to and. distrib- 
| uted in Alaska the Eskimo will become self- 
sustaining. At the samo time they will be lifted 


the young 
irch trees, whilein winter 


| 
| Being given a domestic animal to rear it is 
claimed that they will be transformed from 
wild hunters into an industrial people. Instead 
of devoting his attention to sitting for hours 
| together at the edge of a hole in the ice, spear 
in hand and waiting for the bobbing up of a 
| seal to preserve him and his family from starva- 
tion for the time being, the Alaskan native of 


| the future will have plenty to eat, good clothes | 


to wear and a swift yehicle to ridein. By and 
by he will accumulate property and marry a 
girl of white race. He willestablish a fish can- 
nery, spend his winters in San I’randisco and 
build a palace on Nob Gill. The experi- 
ment of compelling savages to take up agricul- 
ture has been tried in vain with the Indians. 
They regard farming as women's work. But 
there is no degradation from the savage point 
of view in taking care of domestic animals. At 
present the only creature domesticated by the 
Eskimo is the dog and all their energies are re- 
quired to keep themselves alive. Money ap- 
| propriated by Congross to buy food for them 


will afford temporary relief, but such aid must 
/be given every year and its efforts eventually 


| will be to pauperize them. 


| GREAT TRACTS SUITABLE FOR RAISING REINDEER 
| To stock Alaska with reindeer and thus add 
| millions of productive acres to the wealth of the 
| country would be an important achievement in 
any case, but its accomplishment is especially 
urgent now, when it affords the only hope for 
saving the Eskimo from starvation. Four hun- 
dred thovsand square miles in Alaska are ad- 
mirably adapted to the raising and herding of 
these animals, though useless for any other 
| purpose. This greatarea, much larger than the 
NewEngland and middle states combined, is 
| covered with moss and grass, seemingly in- 
tended by nature for the grazing of reindeer. 
Traders in that country are most anxious to 
secure the beasts for draught purposes to sub- 
stitute for dogs. , Some difticulty is likely to be 
|met with on account of a weakness on the 
,dogs’ part for deer meat, but this will have to 
\be got over by training, supplemented by the 
judicious killing off of canine incorrigibles. 
| THE BASH OF DISTRIBUTION. 
| The project is to use the large island of St. 
‘Lawrence in the north part of Bering sea aga 
|base for the distribution of reindeer. Just as 
jin Dakota and Indian territory the Indian boys 
fare taught how toraise stock, so in the indus- 
itrial schools of Alaska the Eskimo young men 
will be instructed in the art of rearing tame 
reindeer. This is certainly one of the greatest 
schemes of philanthropy ever thought of, and 
there is every reason why the people of the 
United States generally should interest them- 
selyes personally in it. -As to its being entirely 
practicable there seems to be no reasonable 
\doubt, and any one who careg to do so can con- 
‘tribute now. 


| #89m sayagery into comparative ciyilization, | 
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HE IN LAPLAND i 
000 domesticated reindeer sustain 27,000 
opl cecording to the law in that country 
each owner hag his mark on the ears of all his 
‘zeindeer. and to this mark he has an exclusive 
ight, nobody else being allowed to use it. If 
device were not employed the herds 


ming ng atpasture could not be separated. | 
q ¢an invent and assume a mark his own, | 
sie > |} mon hall and front door. 


jhe only way to get one is to buy that of 
extin: herd. Ifunused marks are scarce 
4 il ) owning them often ask high prices 


{ 
RE TY WHERE FORMERLY THERE WAS PLENTY. 
i to the Eskimo have depended for 


upon the whale, walrus and seal of the |! 
'The first three | 


ast, he fish of the rivers. 
imal have also supplied them with clothing, 
ts and all other necessaries of life. Witty 
rs ago the whalers, haying exhausted other 
‘sought the North Pacifie for whales, | 

ing them into Bering, sea and carrying | 
war of extermination into the Arctic ocean. 
ngth the few surviving whales haye been | 
te the neighborhood of the pole, and 
species has become well nigh extinct on 
Alaskan coast. Responding to a commer- 
-demand for iyory the whalers turned their 
ion to the walrus and proceeded to 

6 them out of existence likewise. Some- 
as many as, 2,000 of these valu- 

_ beasts would be slaughtered on a 
'-eake of ice, merely for their tusks. | 
alrus is hardly to be found today in | 
ters where so short a time agyu the | 
rere sO numerous that their bellow- 
heard above the roar of the waves 
rinding of the ice floes. Seals and 
, are now getting so searce that the 


at cannerie 
ut of t 


| SLOW STARVATION. 
s the process of slow starvation and de- 
n has begun along the whole arctic 
Alaska, and famine is progressing | 
d year by year on the shore of Bering 
here villages numbering thousands were | 
years ago the populations have been re- | 
hundreds. At Point Barrow, the far- 
est point of Alaska to the north, the death | 
‘rate has been to the birth rate for some time | 
ast in the ratio of fifteen to one, A town on| 
3c) areff inlet which contained 2,000 people 
rs ago now has only three houses. The 
‘Attu, the most westerly of the Aleu- 
ain, was formerly celebrated for its sea 
-otte s. For the last nine years it has pro- | 
duced only an average of three of these pelts 
It is probable that most of the resi- | 
1 not survive the present winter. Ifthe 


- Bear had not by mere chance visited 

ig'8 Island in the northern part of Bering 

few weeks ago leaving stores there would 

have been a soul left alive next spring. 

natives were even then reduced to boiling 

2a weed for food, Disease attacks the half- 

ished Eskimo, wiping them out wholesale. 
s,s THE ESKIMO’s HOME. 

iskimo are a docile and bright people. 

extremely dirty, simply because it is 
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ASKAN UNDER 


entrance is asquare hole, through which the 
visitor descends about eight feet to an entry- 
way. This entryway is, perhaps, twenty feet 


long and never more than four feet high. | 


Sometimes it is much lower, so that one has 


literally to crawl through it in order to reach | 


the two rooms atthe end, These two rooms, 
each from ten to twenty feet across, are the 
homes of two families, which thus have a com- 
From six to ten per- 
sons liye in each room, around three sides of 
which is a raised platform, On the 


are spread furgand skins for beds. The most 


important article of furniture is a stone two | 


feet in length, with a shallow depression on top 
of it. Itis both lamp and stove, being filled 
with whale or seal oil. Cooking, however, 18 
merely for the purpose of teking the frost out 
of the meat, which is eaten practically raw. 
For lighting purposes a wick of moss is used. 
THEIR. CLOTHING. 
The natives wear reindeer skins for clothing. 


|| They buy them from Siberian Chukehees, who 5 
come over to an international fair that is held 


avery summer on Fotzebue sound, just above 
Bering strait on the Alaskan side, For the 


sions, as wellas trading. All the trading is 
done by bartering, no sortof money being in cir- 
culation. 


of wife for $10. Wives among the Eskimo people 
are usually bought. Sometimes the women 
are consulted, ‘ ‘ 


LOOSE MARRIAGE TIES: ie 
There is no special ceremony connected with 
marriage among the Eskimo, 
| the husband joins the wife’s relatives and is ex- 
pected to hunfand fish for them. If he is lazy 
or refuses to give the furs he gets to his father- 


in-law he is likely to be bounced and some one | 


more active and obedient is installed in his 
place as husband. Sometimes it happens that 


| a girl has ten or twelve husbands in suecession 


before she finally settles down to a permanent 
conjugal state. Virtue is not remarkably de- 


| veloped among the women, nor is sentiment in 


regard to chastity peculiarly keen. Men some- 


| times exchange wives for a time and they 
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‘whole southern coast, 
latform | 


pelts seal oil and walrus oil is exchanged. There ‘ iy 
is much dancing and feasting on these occa- 


At this fair also many wives are) 
bought. One can purchase a very good article | 


In some tribes 


di 
the hai 
k like mon 

ct being he carik 
the flutter of their locks, «© 


- INGENIOUS METHODS OF TRAPPI 


Some of their traps for the beasts 


ture are remarkably ingenious. They f 

astrip of whalebone, doubling it half : 

times, and tie itin that shape with sinew. ‘Then | 
‘they cover it with a hunk of fat. let it freeze 
and leaye it onthe ice. By and bya bear comes 
along and swallows itat a gulp. The fat and 

the sinew bindings are. digested, and the re- 

leased whalebone springs out at length across 

the stomach of the animal, which soon dies of 

lockjaw. Whenitis dead the trapper gets the | 
skin. An even more effective lure is employed 

to secure the pelts of wolves. A blade of 

keen-edged flint is fastened securely to a 

wooden stake, and the latter is driyen into 

the ice, so that only the flint blade pro- 

jects above the surface. The blade is covered 

with a chunk of fat, which freezes. After\a 

while a wolf comes and sees the tempting mor- 

el. Heis. hungry and begins tolickit. Pres- 

ently the sharp edge cuts his tongue. He 

tastes the blood, and not knowing that itis his’ 
own is made wild by the flavor. More wolves 

come to share the feast. They also eut their 

tongues, taste blood and are maddened. Before 

long they leap at each other’s throats and tear 

one another to pieces, 86 that next morning the 


hunter finds the whole flock dead. It is a cheap 


way of obtaining the pelts, and that is the rea- 
son why wolf skin rugs cost only $3 apiece. 
Although northern Alaska is so cold the | 
which extends for] 
thousands of miles, has a temperate climate, | 
owing to the proximity of the Japan current || 
of the Pacific. Along this shoré are immense || 
tracts which afford, great agricultural and | 
horticultural possibilities: . The Department of 
Agriculture will probably before long establish || 
an experiment station at Sitka for the purpose 
fruits 
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What the Revenue Cutter Has 
| Been Doing. 


Nin Pde 
The Legend of Pirate Cove---Searching for 
Witnesses in Criminal Cases---The 


acy soe GY 


Letters and ‘advices received from the ] : 


North tell of an already busy cruise for the 
United States revenue cutter Bear. Not 
only are the sealing interests to be pro- 
tected this year, illicit Hquor supplies to be 
confiscated, protection to be given to the 
distressed, aid rendered to shipwrecked |} 
whalers, mail to be distributed, supplies to 
be apportioned at the yarious stations, "the 
condition of the settlements reported and 
other duties performed, too numerous to 
mention, to which every year attention is 
to be given, but this season the claims: of 
justice and the legal rights of men living 
under the protection of the flag had to be 
forwarded, ‘here were, especially, e¢rim- 
inals on trial for murder, who demanded 
their quota of witnesses. This is no easy 
work, when it is considered that these wit- 
nesses are to be collected at great expense | 
and trouble from widely distant ; 
along the ice-bound eoast fH 
conveyed to Sitka, 

In the case of one 
er, areqiisition for subp: 
was demanded, To co! 
pay them for time and m 
between seven thousanc 


p 


| 
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ac eee its task of col- 
yitnesses, but having also picked 

rought to port the crew of the 
| schooner Premier, which went on the rocks 
| off Ca t. John, April 6th. : 
The Premier, whenit came to grief. was 
engaged in transferring a cannery for the 
Arctic Packing Company from Ozernoy to 
Bristol Bay, 2 distance of five hundred 
miles. Captain Pawson, with «a crew of 
fifteen men, worked his way, after the loss 
of the schooner, across the water to Pirate 
Coye, where the Bear rescued them. 

Mrs. Healy, who accompanied her hus- 
band, Captain Healy, n¢ rth this season, in 
aletter, recently received by friends in this 
| city, gives the following interesting and 
probably until now unwritten history of the 
|| first settlers of Pirate Cove, ante-dating 
|} Russian occupation of Alaska. She prefaces 

the account with the remark that the period 
isso remote that no*’exact or circumspect 
account can be obtained; but the story runs 
as follows: 


ap and 


PIRATE COVE, 

Years and_ years ago Pirate Cove was the 
favorite haunt of a powerful and warlike 
people, who subsisted by raiding neighbor- 

| ing, tribes. From these they exacted trib- 

1 ute in skins, furs and other products of the 
country. They never thought of hunting, 
fishing, trapping or earning a liying except 

| by a well regulated system of confiscation 
and robbery.» They usually made their pi- 
ratical raids in large skin boats, which were 
ever kept ready for such purposes. 


These people were accounted not only { 


btave, bold and blood-thirsty, but expert 
and adventuresome mariners. They were 
the terror of the Shamangin Islands, and 
under their tyrannical cofitrol the people 
groaned for many years, After eine ne 
} for years the scourges of oppression an 
| rapine, the Kodiak natives formed a deter- 
| mined wud well-eoncerted plain to battie 
with their merciless despots. Under cover 
of adark, dismal Alaska night, they sur- 
prised the Pirate Cove natives, who little 
thought an enemy was within many miles. 
Taken unawares, they fell easy victims to 
those who had suffered every indighity at 
their hands. The enraged avengers wiped 
out their wrongs by the complete massacre 
of eyery soul in Pirate Cove. Eyen to this 
day numberless bones are found under- 
ground; also, the remains of houses and 
forts and primitive implements of war. 
| The ruins and-human skeletons are all. that 
reniain to tell of the piratical+ crew that 
once occupied this little coye where now 


lishment on the Pacifie Coast. 
SEARCHING FOR LIQUOR. 

During the search for witnesses the Bear 
putin at ‘ Sand Point,’ a noted place of 
rendezvous for the whalers, just before en- 
tering Behring Sea, and is natutally a point 
/ where much contraband liquor would find 
‘its way. Captain Healy knew that some- 
| where in the vicinity’ was a ‘stronghold 
| where the much-treasured ardent, spirits 
| were stored, and was bent on finding ‘and 

destroying the repository. Lieutenant Jar- 
yis has given the following account of the 
storehouse: ‘ The cellar was the most in- 
eenionsty contrived affair imaginable, . It 
was lu serttas bare. To the right. was a 
large bulkhead that looked as if it were 
built solidly against the bank. A matcn- 
safeand a box holding tire extinguishers 
were hanging against 1%. Under the box 
_were some small bolts and a.thumb-piecce of 
iron. By turning the thumb-piece it worked 
a catch in the floor on the inside of the bulk- 
head, and the half of the bulkhead—it was 
cut across the center—turned out and wp on 
hinges. The hinges were hidden by cleats 
that were nailed across, and certainly looked 
innocent enough. Beyond was another 
bulkhead. About the center of this and 
| near the floor was a bolt with a square head. 

Itran through one of the uprights that 
| seemed to protect the bulkhead. A piece of 

gas pipe, nothing more in appearance than 

cast-away iron, was lying near the bolt. 
| The end was hammered to fit the bolt-head 
and serve as a key to turn it. Turning the 
bolt opened a door a foot thick and revealed 
a second seeret closet about elevem feet Gece 
and six feet square. The place, though 
newly repaired, had evidently beem in use 
for several years.” ‘ Te 

Tt was empty at the time of the visit of 
the officers of the Bear, as it is too early in 
the year to have the season’s stock in store, 
but Captain Healy ordered it to be totally 
| demolished and felt that in finding and de- 
: stroying the rails that his laber was well 

yowarded and he had no reason to regret the 
| delay it caused. 
| MISCELLANEOUS NOTES.. . 
The past winter has been severe and the 
snow was deep on ,the mountains and 
jslands when the Bearsighted them. From 
| Seattle to 
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stands, perhaps, the largest codfish estab- 


and the Seal islands the 


| a a beautiful, while 
| their snow mantles presen 
| appearance. Nor has 4 been ‘unending 
labor and contending with grim, Jegal tech- 
niealities (Captain Healy has this year been 
apponited Justive of the Peace of ail Alaska 
in order to. facilitate the course of justice 
and law). There was a wedding in those 
northern regions, a wedding in high life, 
conducted with all the ceremony and. dig- 
nity of religious and military surroundings, 
and on the retarn trip of the Bear, from 
Sitka to Seattle, she brought the bride: and 
groom, Judge and Mrs. Tarpley, down on 
their bridal trip, and then on to Cenalaska, 
| where they will remain until autumn. 

The last of May the Bear again: steamed 
out of Seatthe Harbor bound for the North 
and the Arctic Ocean. It will be Decensber 

| before the southern course is again: thought 


| of. Rey. Dr; Sheldon Jackson jeined Mr. | 


| and Mrs. Healy on the 25th of May, and 
_ will accompany them. He is going on 
missionary duty. Captain Healy: is mueh 
interested this, year in the enterprise of 
stocking the: northern regions with: a qwan- 
tity of reindeer, which he confidently be- 
‘ jieves will bea great blessing to the natives, 
furnishing them above all things with a 
proper food supply. He is ambitious this 
trip to make: the preliminary steps toward 
inteoducing the animals, and there is little 
dowbt that.with aid from the Government 
- authorities at Washington he will succeed. 
a aad aT ae 
Grip Killing Off Alaskan Indians. 
| Asvorta, OnxG., June 12,—An employe of the 
| Cutting Packing Company at Cook’s Inlet, 
|| Alaska, writes to his father, in this city, under 
date of May 19, stating that great numbers of 
Indians are sick with the grip and are dying at 
an alarming rate, The writer says he and com- 
panier buried seyen Indians in one day and 
urned a house containing three more. 
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ELLINGTON’S ABERRATION 


An English Missionary Loses His Mind 


on the Yukon. 


|| STRANGE PSYCHIC COMMUNICATION. 


Disappointment 
- Honors 


Over the Failure of 
From Great Dignitaries—A 


Toilsome Journey in Alaska’s Wilds. | 


Rev. J. M. Ellington, the mentally unbal- 
anced missionary, who arrived here from | 
the North by the steamer Karluk a fort- 

night ago, is still in the city, awaiting the | 

completion of arrangements for his home- | 
taking. The unfortunate gentleman’s de- 
rangement exhibits some strange phases to 
medical men, who pronounce it due to over- | 
much solitude and pondering on religious | 

problems, g 

Rev. Ellington left England five years 
ago in the service of the English Church 

Missionary Society, bound for the head | 
.| waters of the Yukon river. At the scene | 

of his labors he established a mission called | 

Buxton, and for the better part of j 

three years and a half was with- | 

out white companionship. His derange- | 
ment, from the accounts of those | 
who saw him at various times, seems to | 
have been of steady growth from the time 
he first entered the isolated region, but not- 

Withstanding this, his mission proved most 
Successful as far as bettering the condition 
of the Indians was concerned. In August 
last a climatic illness developed his mental 
eS sempe to such an extent that a party of. 
Piet men from the Alaska Commercial | 

pany’s Yukon station decided that he 
;Must be removed to civilization for treat- 
. ment. . 

LONG AND WEARISOME TRAMPS. 
T'wo miners undertook the task of convoy 


camp of the Alaska-boundary survey part; 
| at, Rampart House on the Dorcuwiie tran 
Here Dr. H. N. Kierulff undertook to do 
hing for the missionary, but could 
‘no progress towards clearing awa; 
at had settled on his intelle 
was as docile us a child, , 


= 


. |and consumed a month in journeying on | 
‘} snowshoes from Forty-mile creek to the 


4 
aa | 
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. | command of Lieutenant Robinson and 


"us ith the vagaries of 
was only when questioned that any syn 
| toms of insanity were to be discovered. 
‘most urgent desire was to reach Eng 
order that he might make publi 
revelations of greatimportance # th 
latlarge. He claimed that he was ins 
ual communication with a Mr. Ruck "| 
|England, who informed him of high chure! 
ara civic honors awaiting him on his re- 
urn. 
‘¢ Where is her Majesty?” was about th 
sabe question he asked on reaching Ramp 
ouse. 


:. 


} In response to questioning Mr. Elling 
explained that Mr. Ruck had informed hit 
|that Queen Victoria, the Archbishop 
Canterbury and the President of the Uni 
States (whose name he did not know) wot 
| all be at Rampart House to receive him 8 
escort him home to England. 
MORE MENTAL CABLING. 


Mr. Ellington a day or two later expr 
considerable dissatisfaction ‘with Cap’ 
Healey of the revenue cutter Bear for m 
calling at St. Michaels for him. He com- 
municated this displeasure to his friends in| 
England by means of his spiritual tele- 
graphy powers, and they notified # 

; President (by material cable) of Ca 
| tain Healey’s neglect. ©This provo 
| the President’s displeasure and a sha 
| order to Healey to call for Ellington i 
mediately with a nobleman and his lady 
escort. The Bear would surely arrive on 
the 15th of September was the last spirit 
telegram Ellington received, but when ti 
cutter failed to put in an appearance | 
took no heed and drifted into other vagari 
equally absurd. ae 

Dr. Kierulff could do nothing for hii 
and advised hisremoval as soon as possib 
Ellington made no objection, and again 
outon a dangerous journey, mainly 
land on snowshoes. It took two mor) 
reach Nushegak, and by.that time jae car 
nery fleet had departed. It was February 
before the journey could be: resumed, 
| and then it took days of wear} travel t 
reach Cook’s Inlet. The little schoont 
Kodiak was a welcome visitor at this’ poi) 
for Ellington’s custodians, and by it the 
continued on to Karluk in time to cate 
first steamer down. aes 

Mr. Ellington is at the New Frank 
Hotel in charge of E. M. Sullivan, 
came down with him, and will soon h 
to England, where he has wealthy 
highly connected relatives, in the care 
Rev. Alfred Crowley of Winnipeg, | 
toba, who is coming after him. “The 
ranged missionary is very quiet, and 
| his peculiar aberrations are arou 

| questioning his failing would neyer 
| ticed. BPH 
| —a— a ated 
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THE TRAGEDY OF IcY & 
How Lieutenant Robinson and 
Boat’s Orew Lost Their Lives. 


OVERTURNED IN THE SURF AN 
SWEPT TO DEATH, 


Of the Two Bodies Kecovered One ¥ 
That of the Bear’s Lieutenant 
Coffined and Taken to Sitka It W: 
‘There Interred With Impressive Ce 
monies—Prof. Russell's Party Land 


Port TownsEND, June 20.—The ste 
ship Queen, which arrived from Alas 
points at midnight, brought the follow 
additional particulars of the death of Li 
tenant L. lL. Robinson and several of t 
crew of the revenue cutter Bear: 

The Bear arrived at Icy bay Saturda 
morning, June 6th. Preparations were w 
mediately made to land Professor Rus 
and his party of explorers. The first boat 
to leave the Bear was in charge of Lieuten& 
ant R. H. Marvis. This boat swamped a 
filled with water, but there appeared to 
no danger and the men and stores 
safely landed, The second boat v.48 


ee 


fty yards from shore, in deep water, | 
‘away to enable the party already | 
led to render assistance to thestruggling | 
who for some unexplained reason let, 
their hold on the boat and were making 

ain attempts to swim shoreward. 

| Only one man, J. Wright, was saved. He | 
| was washed up to the beach, clinging to a 
rel of flour which the incoming surf | 
ove before it with the clinging sailor. 
Tight had swallowed great quantities of 
swater, but was brought back to his nor- 
1 condition without much difficulty. 


| ONLY TWO BODIES RECOVERED. 
| Diligent search was.made by Lieutenant 


vis for such bodies as might drift in, but 
ily two were recovered, one being the 


rpse of Seaman Anderson, badly muti- 
sd, and the other that of Lieutenant 
Robinson. 

| How and why this second boat upset is 


of those peculiar mysteries of the sea 


that can only be accounted for by the hy- 
“pothesis of some counter-currents meeting 

j exactly in the boat’s course, or some wild 
charge of the breakers, unlooked for and || 
'impossible to.avert. Lieutenant Marvis re- 
/thained on the beach) until the next day, 
len Anderson’s body was buried in the 
dand that of Lieutenant Robinson re- 
ned to the cutter. 


sequently to the disaster, and Professor 
ell and his party, with their stores and 
uments, were successfully put on shore. 
essor Russell remained in the vicinity 
g a careful watch, and if any other 
S drifted. in they were doubtless de- 
btly interred. The antecedents of the | 
men, with the exception of Coxswain 
ler, are unknown. They are all be- 
ed to have been unmarried. The Cox- 
ain had been for many years with Cap- 
n Healy in the cutters Corwia, Rush 
| Bear. He was an excellent man of | 


i=z 
9 
ee 
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THE DANGERS OF ICY BAY. 
e dangers of landing in Icy bay have 
} been fully known for many years to those | 
familiar with the coast. The water there- 
| abouts is shallow, produced by washings 
} from numerous places which make their de- | 
posits in the sea at this point and cause 
msiderable discoloration. 
The bay opens directly on the boundless | 
cpanse of the Pacific, where the sea on) 
| calm days breaks in thundering surges upon 
/this inhospitable coast. The landing was) 
made at Icy Bay in accordance with Pro-| 
essor Russell’s express request, because it 
ved his exploring party thirty miles dis-| 
nee traveling Over the ice fields. Lieu-| 
mant Robinson’s body was embalmed, 
fined and brought on the cutter to Sitka 
' burial. He was from Kansas, about 
ty years old, and had been in the service 
fe yéars. Robinson arrived on this coast) 
j last year, assigned to the cutter Corwin, 
}and was with that yessel when she took 
| Professor Russell’s party back to civiliza- 
| tion in the fall. During the past wintér he) 
had served on board the ‘Wolcott, stationed 
‘at this port. He had been married five 
| years and leaves a widow, now residing in| 
s city. 
. LIEUTENANT ROBINSON’S FUNERAL, 
Lieutenant Robinson’s funeral occurred) 


i) 
jat Sitka, June 10th. It was attended: by 
‘Commander Healy, his officers and as many 
‘of the crew as could be spared from their 
'duties on board. The body was met onl 
'shore by the Mission Band of the Sitka de- 
tachment of the Marine Guard and several 
of the civil officials. These acted as an| 
cort to the executive officers. Simple but, 
pressive funeral ceremonies were held.| 
/Rey. Sheldon Jackson and Rev. Alonzo E. 
Hy ee of the Presbyterian Missions offici- 
Fated. < | 

| ‘The coffin was draped with the national 
j ensign and covered with wreaths of ever- 
\ greens and bonquets of flowers. 


a 


additional landings were safely made-!) 


a 


: } cano in 
. ern Waters. 
Dumas VO4 4541. 


What Alaskan Natives 
Concerning It. 


The Results ‘of Examination by 
United States Officers--An At- 
tempt to Ascend the Cone. 


navigate the supposed open polar sea, and 
to plant national colors on that imaginary 
point, the north pole, is easily summed up 


ing strain: Passingon as rapidly as the ice 
and the leads discoverable in it will warrant: 
taking, ew passant soundings, atmospheric 
| and water temperatures; dredging for speci- 
' mens and deep sea life; keeping a log and 
diaries; being constantly iced in, the am- 
bitious Arctic -explorers finally sce theiv 
| ship crushed by huge ice packs and are 
| forced to abandon her. Then, eithex ex- 
hausted from labor, they ‘lie down in 
despair to die on a bed of ice, with the 
snow to form a winding-sheet and the winds 
and waves to moan their requiem; or drag 
their wasted, emaciated, martyred human 
frames home to be fora short period lion- 
ized. We 
The most regular, systematic, valuable, 
and perhaps <all-sufiicient labors in polar 
latitudes are performed under the direction 
of the United States Navy Department, by 
the reyenue cutters sent north each season 
in the general interest of the Goyernment: 
| They usually accomplish a large amount of 
scientific work. The officers. detailed to 
those regions note meteorogical phenomena 
and teniperatures; make astronomical ob- 
servations; register, soundings and water 
temperatures; examine the nature, charac- 
teristics and habits of icebergs, ice packs, 
floes and hummocks; collect specimens and 


collate a large amount of information for |) 


the advancement ef natural history. From 
their reports, officially made, many inter- 
esting truths are offered for the. scientific 
mind to digest. ; 
{tis through them and the confirmatory 
reports of whalers that any definite knowl- 
edge has been gained of the volcanoes and 
voleanic upheayals which are a feature of 
regions bordering on Behring Sea. Atten- 
tion is regularly being called to these rest- 
less peaks and their unaccountable treaks. 
The group of which Bogosloff forms the ob- 
jective point has especially obtruded itself 
to notice recently, and, as many of the 
officers are scientific in their tastes, they 


have from time to time made memoranda of |) 


many interesting cireumstances connected 
with the fire yents of the globe, 
THE BIRTIL OF A VOLCANO, 

The history of the country teaches that 
one hundred years ago Bogoslott was un- 
known, Up to that period tradition says 
Jogosloff was sleeping in the bottom of the 
ocean, and when, a century back, he arose 
there was a violent shaking among the 
neighboring islands, and that a tidal wave 
was only averted by the smallness of the 
island appearing and its distance from the 
other shores. It is also stated that at the 
period noted there were continual jarrings 
felt in the Aleutian Group; several yol- 
canoes smoked and belched forth lava, in- 
dicating great disturbance in the bowels of 
the earth, One morning, during a more 
than usually severe commotion, the natives 


|, of Oonalaska saw an immense object rise up 


out of the sea about sixty miles to the north, 
Great yolumes of smoke and showers of 
ashes, together with tunning laya, came 
out of the mountain, | After many days the 
tumult subsided, and the natiyes could see 
that a new island had come to join the 
group, and they called the new arrival 
Bogosloif. ¥Vrom the water-line it towered 
on all sides to the sunimit, was about a half- 
mile long. and 350 feet high. {t had no 
well-defined crater, but. from’ many fissures 
which cut across the sides of the mountain | 
and around the top huge volumes of smoke 
came. FEE Tag IN ala ee 

Captain Anders: 


rson ofthe schooner Mathew 
Turner, while cruising in Bebring Sea, dis- 
covered, gn Sept 


ste 


Say 


The history: of Arctic explorers starting 
hopefully to discover conjectured land; to 


in a paragraph reading muchin the follow- 


er 27, 1883. new land of | 


very ;Gep 
from. the summit of which smoke, s 
and ashes were flowing, and in whose sid 
and at whose’ base numerous fissures wei 
‘rendered yisible at night by the light of im 
ternal fires, 
4 This irregular, cone-shaped hill, from 
whose many vents or safety-yalves yaport 
ized sulphur and hissing steam came forth, | 
| was visited by the revenue cutter Corwin in 
| 1884. Captain M. A. Healy and. his ofticers 
| Janded and commenced the study of this | 
novel natural development, The Captain 
navigated the eutter into an accessible port 
or place of debarkation ov the 2ist of May |) 
of that year, and he and his companions in- |) 
spectéed it with interest andin the cause of 4 
science. 


EXAMINATION OF BOGOSLOFF. 

Jt was found to be in latitude 53 deg. 
55 min. north and longitude 168 deg. 0 min. 
21.7. sec. West. -The temperature of the 
water in the yicinity was found to be 43 deg. 
and the atmosphere ranged at 44 deg. The 
gravel on the beach where the explorers 
landed was tested and found to be 45 deg., 
while.the temperature in a vent, inildly act- 
ive, was 196 deg. Considering the boiling 
point of water at 212 deg., the degree of heat 
inthe more active openings must haye ap- 
proximated the climate of the infernal re- 
gions. 

Ataheight of about two-thirds of the 
distance from the base to the apex of this 
fiery furnace were groupings of steam jets 
and sulphur vents which ranged in a hori- 
zontal direction. Higher the acclivity was 
rendered inaccessible to the explorer by a 
barrier of conglomerate rock. ‘This wall 
was cleft unequally by a great fissure ex- 
tending from northeast to southwest, and 
through it clouds of vapor and steam rolled 
up and found an outlet. 

During the examination of the new 
formation (it was as thorough as boiling 
sulphur, hissing steam and the configura- 
tion of the bold, perpendicular rocks would 
yermit) it was discovered that “New Bogos- 
a was an addition to the Island of 
Bogosloff, and was connected to it by an 
isthmus of old formation. In the upheayal 
the isthmus itself had been elevated twenty 
feet us determined by the position of the 
barnacles and water marks. 

It was noticed that sea fowls, birds and 
sea lions judiciously and studiously ayoided 
this uncomfortably warm land, although. 
they congregated in myriads on the old por- 

. tion of Bogosloif, ’ 

The beach of the then recently added 
land was composed of sand, fine gravel, a 
few shells and sea weeds. The condensed | 
sulphur presented at a distance the appear- 
ance of yegetation. Condensation was pro- 
gressing even around some of the vents. 
The indications were that as time passed on 
the internal fires would gradually become | 
exhausted and that less yiolent and more | 
bencficent touches of nature’s hand would 
prepare itfor human habitation. Deyelop- 
inents in the half decade of years since the | 
observations were made haye been far from | 
fostering such theories. The iew land has | 
been taking broad skips and plunges since | 
1884. } 


DATE OF THE ERUPTION, 
The date of the internal eruption that | 
cast the still seething mass of earth and) . 
rock substance, one-half a mile in extent, | | 
up above the power of the lashing. waves, is 
not definitely known. It is, however, con- | 
jectured that the disturbance oceurred some | 
time in the summer of 1882, a little over a) 
vear before the time it was first seen by 
Captain Anderson, In confirmation of this , 


idea there is but slight proof, | 
as no seyere tremblors’ or~ striking 
meteorologieal effects were noticed. jin | 


adjacent points. The only remembéred. ines. 
dications of such a tefrestrial reyolution 
were the falling of some ashes at Oonalaska, 
one of the Aleutians Islands, which stretch- 
ing westward from the peninsula of Alaska, | 
wlmost describe a crescent. The ashes were 
not necessarily cast from this new v@keani¢ 
formation, but may have been showered | 
from the active erater of some more distant | 
burning mountain. A few months more or 
less, howeyer, in the age of an island is not 
of grave ‘moment. The most important. 
fact is that it stands forth in Behring Sea, ’ 
at a point where formerly nothing was 
ble. How long it avillelect to remain h 
since become the more importan st 
Lieutenant Jarvis reports 
visited Bogoslof!’ im, 1889 hi 
the mountain, whose entir 
with huge fissures out of 
stifling smoke, odorou 
much smi “ne me 07 the 


| The eenter o i 
| nected the twoXolder elevations had dlso 


1800) thd Lienteniant 
on that av Nae time 


aska ‘told ‘that nt few 


clally 


| puffed rae pe 
) engine. By the top falling i > hei 5 
| re me p falling in the height of 
) Mr, Jarvis 
what to 
mountain. 
result.in another 
the sea and, joining Bogosloff, 
larger mountain than that 
would not be astonished, on the other hand, | 
if the volcano blew itself out of the ocean. 
ii THE SKY OBSCURED BY ASHES, 

Tt was reported last season when the 
Bear reached Oonalaska that for a day or 
two the previous winter the sky ayas ob- 
secured by a cloud of ashes, a liberal shower 
of which fell on the village. Captain Smith | 
passing in the spring said he had: geen four | 
new islands in the vicinity of Bogosloff. 
Captain Healy determined to visit the spot 
on a tour of investigation and to assure 
himself as far as possible of the truth of the 
tnany wonderful reports current. From a 
diary written during the cruise the follow- 
ing notes bearing on the subject are taken: 

Long before.we reached the island great 
white clouds of steam were seen, As we 


eknowledges he does not know 
finally expect of this ‘eccentric 


make a fir | 
existing. He 


| drew near, Captain Healy was puzzled. He 


could not make out his old landmarks. 
Ship Rock was gone. Two men were 
pied to throw the lead, but could not find 
bottom. “We steamed on and on, until it 
scemed ave would steam into the yoleano 
itself. Stlphurous smoke eyveloped, almost 


ngled us, Amid the roar of the breakerg 
he screaming of birds, the man at the 
‘No bottom at seventeen,’ 
1e Captain before had anchored in 
mms of water. The bettom of the 
en, carrying with it the four 
ed only a few weeks before. 

the peninsular which con- 


sea had 
islapas rep 


dropped out, taking Ship Rock, which had 
Stood there for years aad seryed as a land- 
mark to the mariners.” 

This year, during the month of May, when 
the Bear went on her preliminary cruise in 
the cause of justice, the officers on board 
sighted the Alaskan volcanoes, The weather 
was clear, and, as the case under such citr- 


' cumstanees, one could see distinctly for 
many miles. 


The yoleanoes coyered with 
snow presented an attractive appearance. 
Bogosloff, Makushin, Akutan and Shiyhal- 
din were smoking. Bogosloff was puffing. 


| A considerable distance down the mountain 


was blackened and marred by the lava run- 
ning from the crater and melting away the 
snow. 

What new freak the yoleanoes (there are 
six active ones in the group) will accom- 
plish in the near future remains yet to be 
told. Even during the past winter they 
may have been alive. The cutter was not 
near enough to examine the surroundings, 
but had planned to do so during the sea- 
son’s regular cruise. Tourists do not go 
within thirteen hundred miles of them; 
consequently, they are visited only by an 
occasional whaler and the reyenue vessels. 
The interested will be obliged, therefore, to 
wait until later in the year to be officially 
iotified of which, if either, of Lieutenant 
faryis’ predictions will have been verified, 
-erhaps, by way of variety, Bogosloff will 


| showers of -hot ashes, steam and black | 


was reduced fully 150 feet. | 


Perhaps another eruption would 
island shooting up out of | 


onelude to remain quiescent a season or }, 


| A CLOSED SEASON, 


| The President’s Proclamation in Regard to 
{ the Bering Sea. 


| TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN WHICH WAS SIGNED 
THIS AFTERNOON—RAPIDITY WITH WHICH THE 
ARRANGEMENTS WERE CARRIED OUT, 


The President today issued the following 
proclamation: ‘‘Whereas an engagement fora 
modus vivendi between the United States and 
the government of her Britannic majesty, in 
relation to the fur seal fisheries in Bering sea, 
was concluded on the fifteenth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thotisand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-one, word for word as follows: 

“Agreement between the government of the 


| United States and government of her Britannic | 


| majesty for a modis vivéndiin, relation td the 
fur seal fisheries in Bering sea.” For the par 
pose of avoiding irritating differences and 
with a view to promote the tetondly shee ent 
of the questions pending between the Ov- 
ernmentg touching stheir ‘respectiye..rights in 


Bering sea, and for the’ preservation of thé seal | 


species, the following agreement is made with- 


| out prejudice to the rights or claims of either 


party. 

1. Her majesty’s government will prolibit 
until May nextoseaP killing in that s.parvot 
Bering sea lying eastward of the line of 
demarcation described in article No.1 of the 
treaty of 1867 between the United States and 
Russia, and will promptly use its.best efforts to 
insure the observance of the prohibition by 
British subjects and vessels, 

2. The United States government will pro- 
hibit seal killing for the same period in the 
same part of Bering seaas on the two shores 


and islands thereof, the property of 
the United Sttes (including of — 7,500 
to be taken taken on the islands for 


the subsistence and care of the natives) and 
will promptly use its best efforts to ensure the 
observance of this prohibition by the United 
States citizens and vessels. 

3. Eyery vessel or person offending against 
this prohibition in the said waters of Behring 
sea outside of the ordinary _ territorial 
limits of the United States may be seized and 
detained by the nayal or other duly commis- 
sioned officers of either of the high contracting 
parties, but they shall be handed over as soon 
as practicable to the authorities of the nation 
to which they respectively belong, who shall 
alone have jurisdiction to try the offense 
and impose the penalties for the 
same. The witnesses and proofs necessary to 
establish the offense halt also be sent with 
them. 

In order to facilitate such proper in- 
quiries as her majesty’s government may 
desire to make with a view to the pre- 
sentation of the case of that govern- 
ment before arbitrators, and in expectation 
that an agreement for arbitration may be ar- 
rived at, it is agreed: that suitable persons 
designated by Great Britain will be permitted at 
any time upon application, to visit or to remain 
upon the seal islands during the present sealing 
seagon for that purpose. 

Signed and sealed in duplicate at Wash- 
ington this 15th day of 
1891, on behalf of their respective 
governments, by Williom F. Wharton, acting 
secretary of state of the United States, and Sir 


June, | 


Julian Pauncefote, G. C. M. G., K. ©. B. H. B. | 
M., envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- | 


thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good 
faith by the United States of America and the 
citizens thereof. In witness whereof I have 
here unto set my hand arid caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. + 

Doné at the city 6f Washington the fifteenth 
day of June, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one and of 
the indedependence of the United States the 
one hundred and fifteenth. 
[Seal] 42>. Brns, Harrison. 


tentiary. 

[SEat.] Witr1am F. WHARTON. 

Spat. | JULIAN PAUNCHFOTE. 

ow therefore be it known that I, Benja- 
min Harrison, President of the United | 
States of America, have caused the said | 
agreement to be made public to the 
end that the same and every part 


By the President. “s 
,Witttam F, Warton, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


AT BITKA, 
G. H. Schaap, Editor and Proprictor 
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The present sole proprietor of THE 


_ALASKAN regrets to have to announce 
|today the withdrawal of Mr. Walter 
kh. Porter from the ownership of the 
paper. Considering that Mr. Porter’s 
‘experience, as a newspaper man, will 
be greatly missed in the management 
of the concern, it behooves the remain- 
‘ing member of the former firm of 
‘Porter and” Schaap to redouble his 
‘efforts to ensure the ALASKAN’S suc- 


>) | ees and if true devotion ti 


interests of Sitka, and Alaska in gen- 
eral, isthe main lever to accomplish 
‘such on object, it is hoped that all ob- 
-gtacles, which may arise in the future 
‘in Trg ALASKAN’S path will at last 


be set aside. f iF, 


GOVERNOR KNAPP'S ANNUAL 
REPOR?. ; 


—— Rous 

TH MILITIA. > a 

How ill-advised it is to send to Alas- 
ka as. Governor, a man who never was 
west of the Mississippi River, until his 
commission as Chief Executive of the) 
Territory brought him that far from | 
his native heath, is fully illustrated by 
the pet hobby of Gov, Knapp—the) 
Militia. Anyone, only superficially 
acquainted with the character of Wes- 
tern pioneers, well knows that they 
never shirk, when the common weal 
demands that they should take up 
arms to protect the weak among them, 
and their possessions against a foe of 
law and order, be he white or native 
and that it is notin any way nécessa- 
ty to make s Sunday soldier but of 
_the Western man, at the expense) 
of the Government, to foster a 
feeling in him that organization is 
| required, when self-protection ordains 
that be stand shouldar to shoulder | 
with his fellow-men against an enemy 
which needs must be suppressed or 
annihilated for the common good 
The companies of Rangers, and the) 
bodies of Vigilantes, which in times of | 
danger have been formed all over the} 
West, testify te the correctness of the 
foregoing argument. Gov, 
records even in his report that his pre- 
decessor had attempted to effect an or- 
ganization of territorial militia with- 
‘out success, and the former is well) 
aware, how much he was generally 
ridiculed, when he appeared in public, 
in what military men designate with 
the namie of a “jack-ass’’ Brigadier 
General’s uniform. He flatters him- 
self now that the entering wedge bas. 
‘been placed into the minds of those 
selfsame rovers oyer mountains and 
plains, who reached the Pacific with 
rifle in hand, when he was learning 
his grammar, and who, taught by ex- 
perience, can fully appreciate’ an 
impending danger which has to be 
repelled by an organized force of arms; 
while others younger in years always 
look with respect to these senior Argo- 
nauts, and readily abide by the action 
planned by men riper in experience of 
Western life, if the general safety is) 
threatened. And what is the cause 
the Governor congratulates himself 
upon, that the Militia of Alaska has at 

| last materialized? It is the organiza- 
tion of Company A, First Regiment 
Infantry, Alaska Militia, at the town: 
of Juneau, on June 5th last, consisting | 
of 48 men, besides the 3 officers. Good 
reports of this company have since 
been received. So we did, they have 
' given a ball, at which every member 
of the company was required to ap- 
pear in the full uniform of his rank, 
But leaving jest aside, there is one 
good recommendation in the Gover- 
nor’s observations regarding the Alas- 
ka militia, which would be very ap- 
propriate if instead of making it for 
his pet corps, he would extend if more 
generally for organizations musta 


in 


Knapp} 


appointed, but that they have had 1 


‘and only for the period that such 
“an emergency should arise, and that is 
that: legislation ought to be had 


allowing“the use of a portion of the; 
‘appropriation for equipment to be used, 
‘on occasions (if any such shall occur), 
‘when the exigincies of the service 
Tequire that men be called out for 
‘active services and expenses incurred. — 
ey ‘EpvucaTIon, V 
_ Among some of the most interesting 
features of the annual report by Goy. 
‘Lyman E. Knapp to the Secretary of} 
‘the Interior on affairs of this Territory, | 


one of the most prominent is the chap- = 


ee 


ae a 


‘ter on education, and though the Goy- 
“ernor reports very fovorable results in 
the development of the school system) 
throughout the entire Territory, he} 
‘finds fault with the change in the sys- 
‘tem of management of the public 
schools, because it had thereby become 
impossible to daily call upon the Gen- 
eral Agent of Education in Alaska, 
‘and consequently “the information 
given does net become available to 
| this (his) office until too late for use, if 
indeed it is received at all?’ By mak-]| 
ing such an observation the Governor 
fseems to forget two very important} 
‘points: first, that he had written, | 
only. a few pages before that Alaska 
/ was a country of vast extent, covering | 
almost one-sixth of the whole Terri- 
‘tory of the United States—and that 
therefore the small portion of the Ter-| 
ritory,in which his Executive office 

‘is established, cut off, as it almost en- 
tirely is, from communication with the 
outlying sections, does not offer an 
opportunity for the General Agent to} 
proceed to any distant point in the 
execution of his duties, and secondly, | 
that the Commissioner of Education at | 
ithe national capital presents every 
‘year an extensive report to Congress 
from which anyone, interested in the} 
subject, can fully learn what has been 
‘done in Alaska, and what results have 
‘been secured under the management | 
of the Bnreau of Education. It may | 
be that the Governor was not officially 
‘informed by the Commissioner in re- | 
gard tothe important and most need- 
ful mission upon. which Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, General Agent for Education, | 
proceeded to Western and Northern 
Alaska from San Francisco, but as 
everyone, who reads the news- 
papers, knows that it was done in the 
interest of humanity, to secure tame 
‘Teindeer from Northeastern Asia to 
‘alleviate in some measure the scarcity 
‘of food by introducing among the 
‘Alaskan Eskimos the Arctic animals, 
and to watch over the growth of the 
‘schools established in 1890 in the Arctic 
division of Alaska, it seems rather | 
‘strange that Gov. Knapp does not ap- 
‘pear from his report, to have 
taken the trouble to inform him-| 
self through official channels up-| 
on such a vital question for}, 
some of the inhabitants, whose inter- |. 
ests must lie just as near to him, as| 
those of the natives of S. E. Alaska. |. 
The Governor further says nothing | 
about the work performed by the ad-| 
visory committee—of which he is a 
member and for which duty, if we do 
not err, he receives an extra compensa- 
tion of $200 per annum—as that it was 
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TY. J. Rose has been appointed Postmaster at 
Peeves Fresno county, vice J. C, Bigham, re- 
signed, The Postoflice at) Sandstone, Curry | 
county, Oregon, has been discontinued, A 
steamboat service has been established to, 
Sitka, Alaska, by Yakutal, Nutchek, Kadailk, | 
Unga, Humboldt Harbor and Belkofsky. i 
Unalaska and back semi-monthly by a'schedu a 
satisfactory to the department for a per od gry 
seven months of each year from July 1, 189 1 
to June 30. 1894. 
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ALASKA AND THE REINDEER. 


Capt. Healy’s Observations Relating to an Im-« 
teresting Problem. 


HE THINKS THE INTRODUCTION OF REINDEER 
WILL PROVIDE FOOD, CLOTHING AND TRANS- 
PORTATION—A NEVER-FAILING FOOD SUPPLY=—- 
DEER PURCHASED FROM SIBERIANS. 


Capt. N. A. Healy of the United States rev- 
enue steamer Bear recently wrote the follow- 
ing respecting the proposal to introduce rein- 
deer in Alaska: 

The three great problems of existence of 
both natives and whites in the territory of 
Alaska are food, clothing and transportation. 
They are to be solved in a rigorous climate, a 
roughand almost impenetrable country and 


‘one in which nothing as yet is produced from 


the ground. The food supply must either be 
found in the flesh of the wild animals and birds 
of the country or brought from without. With 
the white population the food might be saidgto 
be brought wholly from without. The 
enormous expense this entails has kept this 
population down to the narrowest limit of 
employes of firms or companies capable of 
maintaining stations there and confined these 
stations toa few scattered well-known points 
along the immense stretch of sea coast or on 
some of the principal riyers, as the Yukon. 
The native population of the northwest part 
of the country depend, for food upon whale, 
walrus, seal, fish and what few wild animals, 
suchas deer and caribou, they can kilL The 
whale and walrus haye been so persistently 
pursued by white men that they haye rapidly 
diminished and are now s0 scarce and shy that 
their capture by the natives is attended with 
great difficulty and uncertainty. This scarcity 
of their principal supply of food is greatly felt 
by the natives along the whole northwest coast 
and to such an extent that in the short space of 
winter whole villages have been wiped ont. I 
have seen almost the entire population of St. 
Lawrence Island lyimg strewn about their 
huts dead from starvation. And this winter 
of 1891-92 the same tate may be 
that of Kings Island. Upon my visit there in 
September last, the seal and walrus catch hay- 
ing failed them, the natives were reduced to 
tha dirast extremities. Lheir larders were ex- 
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‘Pausted and their only means of subsistence: 
their dogs and the kelp and carrion cast up by | 
the.tide. What supplies could be spared from: 
the vessel. and what bought at St. Michael's 
station were given the people with the hope 
that it would tide them over until more suc- 
cessful hunting. But this hope is not without 
misgiving that upon my return in the spring rT) 
shall find many of them whom I count as) 
friends cold in death. The interior natives | 
are dependent wholly upon caribou and deer 
and what fish come into their streams during 


is 
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the short summer. Oaribou and deer. are rap- ) 
idly diminishing there, as they haye in other | 
countries, and the fishing streams are being | 
taken up by white men, so that the lines ot ex- | 
istence are on all sides being drawn tighter and | 


tighter about these poor native Alaskans. | 
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REINDEER SKIN CLOTHING, 
Clothing of reindeer skin has been found the 
best and only kind to withstand the intense 
and continued cold of the country, These 


skins are now bartered at ahigh price from 
the natives of the Siberian coast and are 


passed along the Alaskan side from, village to/ 
village, increasing in value the farther they 
go from the Bering straits. The’ experience of 
white men and natives has been the same, 


| and eyen in our summer visits to the country 


we on the vessel use reindeer clothing to keep 
from suffering. i : at 
The methods of transportation now in use in 


| Alaska. ave by dog trains and boats. By bout it 


is impossible to trayel nine months in the year, 


| and during the three months of summer, when 


the streams are open, they can be used only 
down stream. By dog trains transportation is 
limited, slow and uncertain, and the greater 


| part of the load is taken up with food for the 


animals. These dogs have been so closely bred 
that they are now degenerated in size, strength 
and sagacity. Ihave for years been requested 
by natives to bring them a larger breed to im- 
prove their dogs and the Hudson Bay Company 
has imported the English mastiff for use in 
trains where the native dog is too slight, 

Among the whites the greatest diticulty ex- 
perienced by miners, missionaries, explorets 
and residents has been the want of a rapid and 
assured means of transportation. The history | 
of every expedition that has pendtrated into: 
the country any distance from the coast has 
been one of suffering and oftentimes hunger 
from the difficulty of travel and packing. | 
Horses, cattle, asses and other beasts of burden, | 
excépting tame reindeer, are out of the ques- | 
tion, because they cannot live. in the coun-_ 
try, and“it is impossible to provide food 
for them when snow covers the ground the | 
larger part of the year. On account of *° 
this difficulty the country except along the sea 
coast and a few of the navigable streams is as 
littlo known today as when it was first bought. 
And those great mineral deposits which Alaska 
is said to contain remain as yet undiscovered. 

WHAT THE REINDEER MIGHT DO. 


To my mind the only satistactory solution of 


all three of these problems, important as they — 


are, ig the introdu¢tion of tame reindeer into j 
the country. In proper numbers they wit 
transform the native population from (» 


a 


; des of the ani~ 
mals ali rni ° e only clothing 
used, but at exaggerated cost. And 
to the white explorers, miners, missionaries 
and settlers the reindeer will prove a means of 
transportation and packing that will enable 
them to learn and develop the resources of a 
vast country. © 

The natives of Siberia have for centuries 
herded and reared the tame reindeer and thus 
| been safe against periodical periods of starva- 
| tion when the whale and walrus fail them. They 
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"| are a strong, swift and hardy animal, tractable 


and easily broken to harness or packing, and 
especially adapted, or, in fact, made for the 
country and climate, In trayel. they are self- 
|| sustaining, The supply of moss upon which they 
|| feed covers the whole of northern Alaska and 
| instinet leads them to secure itin winter as 

well as summer by burrowing through the 
| deepest snows. It is not necessary-for us to 
|| speak of the value of such pack animals to the 
‘| prospector. ‘lo the explorer they are equally 

yaluable and when supplies fail are equally 
‘| valuable as food. 

It I may revert back to the days of the West- 
ern Union telegraph expedition to that part 
of the country, where reindeer could Le pro- 
cured for draughting as well as for’ food, the 
|| thousand and one obstacles that at first seemed 
|} insurmountable were through the medium of 

these animals easily overcome, 

The natives of Alaska quite see the advantage 
of such an animal in their midst, have expressed 
to_ me their eager wishes for them, and along 
the Yukon, the most thickly settled part of the 
country, the white people are enthusiastic over 
their introduction, for in them they see a solu- 
tion of many of the difticulties of existence 
there. 

| Horses and cattle have been tried in this 
section, but, on account of the unacclimated 
natures of the animals and the impossibility of 
feeding them in winter, with no success. 
THE SIBERIANS WILL SELL. 

Some writers and others have claimed that 
the Siberian nations will not sell reindeer to 
white men; but Dr. Jackson and I have dis- 
proved this by buying during the past summer 
at different points on the Siberian coast six- 
teen of the animals, and securing promises to 
sell us as many as we could take care of the com- 
ing summer, should they be wanted. The six- 
teen we purchased, the first ones to be intros 

| duced into the territory, we placed at Unalaska 
tor propagation. 

I believe this is the mostimportant question 

that bears upon the territory of Alaska today, 
andasmall sum donated by Congress for the 
_ purpose willin the end develop the country, 
its character and resources, and prove a great 

| benefit to the commerce and wealth of the 
United States in general and the Pacific coast 
in particular. 

ij am referring not to the Alaska of the 
tourist—that narrow strip of island from the 
southernmost boundary to Sitka—but to that 
immense territory of 500,000 square miles of the 
north and west of which the world has no 
knowledge and no conception, and to which 
the Alaska of the tourist bears as much rela- 
tion as the state of Ilorida does to the whole 

| United States. 


——— > © «q¢—____—_ 
A TRIP TO ALASKA. 

In a recent number of THE SoLpiEr I told 
you about the Indian feast which we saw on 
our way to Alaska last summer, and perhaps 
you would like to hear more about the trip, 
| and about Alaska itself, for the ‘‘ potlache”’ 
| was held in a little place in British Columbia. 
You all know where Alaska is, and how 


|| in the year 1867. Sitka, which is the capital, 
and the most northerly town to which we 
|| went, is on Baranoff Island, a name which 
| shows its Russian origin. There is a Greek 
church here, built by the Russians who be- 
| long to that faith, and still kept up by their 
| government, though the place is owned by 
| Russia no longer. It is very ugly outside, 
) being of wood, with a great green dome, 
| but we were surprised to see some beautiful 
|| things within its bare walls. 
There were swinging lamps of brass and 
| of silver, rich vestments, and some very fine 
pictures, all brought from Moscow to this 
far-away place. The pictures were very 
curious; the hands, feet, and faces painted 
mostly of a rich brown tint, while instead 
of painted drapery, the robes were all of 
'| gold or silver embossed work, laid over the 
surface of the picture... Contrasting oddly 
enough with these beautiful objects was 
some bead-work made by the Indians, and 


it once belonged to Russia, and was added to 
the United States for a large sum of money |) 
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covering some of the large candlesticks. 
"This church, and a plain wooden Building, 
| dignified by the name of castle, which 
| crowns a hill by the water, are the only 
| remains of Russian ownership to be seen, if 
we except the former dockyard, now a 
smooth, green field. 

The part of the town where the white 
people live is small, and not especially inter- 
esting, though the horn spoons, carved 
whale: tusks, skins of various animals, and 
other articles in the shops are very attract- 
ive to those who want to spend money. 
The ‘‘rancheri,’’ or Indian village, runs 
along the water for some distance, one 
street close to the sea, the other on a little 
hill above. Both these streets we explored 
on a bright July afternoon; if it had been 
rainy we might have stuck fast in the mud; | 
for, as it was, we stepped from log to log 
of a genuine corduroy road, often broken 
and full of holes and pitfalls. 

The houses seemed much alike, generally 
consisting of one room, in whick the whole 
family sleep, eat, and do their work; the 
window does not open, and in warm weather 
all the people stay out of doors. We shud- 
dered to think of the winter, when the sun 
rises about nine o’clock in the morning, and 
sets about three in the afternoon, and there 
is nothing but the light of the fire to see by, 
except, perhaps, a very poor oil-lamp, and 
the doors have to be shut. But this day all 
looked gay and picturesque. The family 
; washing hung on ropes stretched from rock 

to rock; it seemed to be of various colors, 

and as the wind took the garments at inter- 
| vals and made great rents, the shapes were 
i; various also, so that we wondered how the 
people found their way into them. Below, 
on the beach, the boats were drawn up after 
fishing, and the nets spread to dry in the 
sun, while the little, brown-faced children | 
scrambled about everywhere, 
| 


| The houses have all been numbered for 
the people—i, 2, 3, 4, but the inhabitants 
‘have added two naughts to each number, | 
|| thinking it more imposing, so that now 
there is no number lower than 100. Some 
of them put their names on the doors: 
‘¢ Jane Bracelet-maker,’’ and ‘‘ Emmeline 
Princess Thorn ’’ I remember especially. 
| There is a Presbyterian mission at Sitka, 
| where the girls are taught, beside their 
studies from books, sewing and cooking, 
and the boys learn to do carpenter’s work, 
| shoe-making, and cooperage. One of the 
boys was carving a totem-pole, to be sent 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago, with the 
Alaska exhibit. Our own missions are far 
away from Sitka, in the extreme north, and 
| 0 difficult of access that if we had gone 
there, we should have been forced to stay a 
| year. 

We did go a little farther north from 
Sitka, up to the great Muir glacier. At five 
o’clock in the morning we were summoned 
|on deck to see Glacier Bay. It was bitterly 

cold, though it was July, but the steamer 
_was making her way slowly through a field 
of floating ice, cakes of every size and shape, 
that ‘‘crunched’’ against the boat as we 
wound between and around them. Beyond 
rose the glacier, over one thousand feet 
long, and three hundred feet high. It 
looked like—no, it did not look like any- 
thing we had ever seen before; a wall of 
ice, broken into clefts and pinnacles, with 
streaks of every shade of blue, from very 
light to almost black. No habitation was 
near but one tiny house on the adjoining 
moraine, which is like a beach, composed of 
' the pebbles and other stuff liberated at dif- 
ferent times from the ice. A dull sky made 
‘the scene more desolate as we lay there in 


| (time to time a great mass of ice woul 


‘the harbor watching the wonder. From | 
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\break off and fall into the water with a 
crash and a sound like cannonading, the 
force being so great that from the swell our 
boat would rock to and fro, as if in a storm 


at sea. L. 4) 4 
The following day we came to theaku 

Glacier, and found it even more. beautiful | 

‘than the Muir. It was smaller, but the | 


pinnacles were more pointed and gracefui, 
and the coloring was exquisite—blue, neither 
light nor dark, but so clear that we could 
actually look into its depths. There, too, 
we saw two other glaciers, one on each 
side at the entrarce of the bay. One was 
brownish colored, and called a ‘‘dead’’ 
glacier, because having no perceptible mo-« 
tion; the other was,white, and made one 
think of an ocean bé&ch after the tide has 
gone out and left little waves on the smooth 
sand. We were told that these three gla- 
ciers were probably joined together farther 
inland, but that no regular exploration has 
yet been made. 

As we went out of this bay, we stopped 
to take in ice for the homeward voyage. 
The steamer was fastened by ropes to a 
large cake of ice, and as it was compara- 
tively flat, the passengers landed (if that is 
the correct term), and walked about on the 
ice. Imagine this in the middle of July, 
when our home letters were telling of mus- 

| lin dresses, and the thermometer up in the 
nineties ! 

There is a little mining town called Juneau, 
near Taku, where the people live who work 
in the Treadwell mines, and get out ore 
from which gold is taken There we saw 
the famous ‘‘stamping mills,’? the most 
powerful in the world, and, I should think, 
the noisiest, for when one stands in the 
building it is actually impossible to hear any ~ 
sound but the one mighty roar. The quartz 
is stamped upon by enormous rollers, which 
convert it into powder; then it is mixed 
with water and passed through troughs, 
and afterwards the gold is separated by 
quicksilver and in other ways from the 
alloy. 

The position of Juneau is very pretty, at 
the foot of high, beautiful mountains, but 
the town looks as it it were on stilts, ag one 
of our party observed. : The tide there rises 
quite high, and overflows the road, leaving 
a mass of mud, so there is a continuous. 
‘wooden sidewalk from house to house, 
raised several feet above, to keep foot pas- 
sengers dry, and comparatively clean. ~.We 
found the town full of Indian curiosities for 
sale, and were told that the pissengers on 
the ‘‘ Queen,”’ the steamer which had been 
there the day before, had bought two hun- 
dred souvenir spoons ! 

I should like to go on and tell you more 
about Alaska, but time fails, so I must stop, 
and hope that the readers of THE SOLDIER 
will some day see its wonders for themselves. 
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ALASKA, 


LASKA is the largest and most northerly do- 
4A main owned by any country with possessions 
on the North American continent, The exploration | 
of its southeastern coast-line by the hardy seamen of 
England and Russia antedates the Declaration of 
Independence many years. Scattered over its vast | 
expanse are some of the greatest natural wonders 
of the world. Its glaciers, its mountains, its archi- 
pelagoes of islands, its mighty rivers, are typical in | 
their grandeur and beauty of their birthplace. | 
Among these dwell a primitive race whose history 
is lost in the shadows of antiquity. Their oral tradi- 
tions are as vague as the sea mists. They have never 
wholly relinquished the habits and customs of their 
barbarous ancestors. 

In isolated places they use to-day the same house- 
hold utensils, the same weapons for war and hunting, 


“main source of 
their early progenitors. 


with the same kind of crude implements used long . | 
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tween the great glaciers of Alaska and the cities and 


the same methods of catching and preparing fish (the | 
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od supply) as were habitual to 
Their canoes are modeled on — 
the same lines and made in the same laborious fashion, — 


ago, and there is certainly nothing more graceful and | 
beautiful as a water vehicle than the Siwash canoes of | 
the southeast coast. heir basket and blanket work | 
is the same now as in the by-gone time. Their F- 
present silversmiths, working in malleable metals, are 
making reproductions in miniature of the carvings on | 
stone and wood, which every leading family possesses 
and cherishes as its sign-manual of distinction. 
These are the passports of the Thlinkeis’ four hun- 
dred. ; 

In addition to these picturesque people and their 
handiwork are Alaska’s numerous natural -produc- 
tions. Its gold, and silver, and coal, and iron; its 
magnificent’ yellow cedar and other wonderful and 
valuable forest growths, and its long list of furbearing 


‘animals, including the fur seal, the Russian sable, the 
silver fox, and the sea otter, most valuable of ‘all 
marketable furs. 

The native islanders, according to some authorities, 
called the mainland ‘ Al-ay-ek-sa,” which signifies 
‘great country,” and the word has been corrupted 
into “Alaska.” Mr. Alexander Badlam, of the old 
California Russia Fur Company, and a high authority 
on Alaska, says the aboriginal word is “ Al-ak-shak,” 
and that this was the term the early voyagers heard 
applied to the unknown land. This name is found on 
old German, French and Spanish maps. Captain 
Cook’s atlas of his first voyage in 1778 probably gave 
the first Saxon spelling and pronunciation. This 
immense empire, it will be remembered, was sold by 
Russia to the United States October 18, 1867, for 
$7,200,000. . The country was discovered by Vitus 
Behring in 1741. The Spaniards made as far north 
as Sitka in 1775, and Captain Cook followed in 1776. 
Alaska has an area of 578,000 square miles, and is 
nearly one-fifth as large as all the other States and 
and Territories combined. It is larger than twelve 
States the size of New York. 

The secret of the impulse which led Secretary 
Seward to enter promptly upon a’ negotiation with 
the Russian minister at Washington for the transfer 
of Alaska to the United States is not generally known, 
but the following facts are authentic:, A corporation 
was formed in San Francisco in 1866 to equip ships, 
and fit them out, for carrying on the ice trade be- 


towns on the Pacific coast. It was a well known fact 
that great glaciers projected from the lateral gorges 
of the valley of the Stikeen River, and that millions | 
of tons of ice were easily accessible to steamers, and 
could be loaded on vessels for the markets of the 
Pacific coast cities at a moderate cost and with an 
enormous profit. | 
Soon after this company was organized, and vessels | 
equipped for the | traffic, Prince Maksutoff, the 
governor of the Russian colony, then having his head- | 
quarters at Sitka, made a proposition to the oe | 
| 


of the ice company, that they buy out all the interests 
of the Russian-American Company in Alaska. Nego- | 
tiations for that purpose were set on foot, and as | 


Alexander II, the Czarof Russia, was one of the larg- 
est stockholders in the Russian-American Company, 
correspondence began looking to the acquisition of all 
that territory, including sovereign rights, by a com- 
pany organized under the laws of California. Mr. 


Seward soon became acquainted with every step that | 


had _been taken, and regarding it 


1 


as a question in ‘’ 
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which the United States was vitally mterested,. inde- 
pendent of any interest which any of the citizens, as 
members of a corporation, might have, broached the 
subject at once to the Russian minister at Washing- 
ton, and in a short time a treaty was concluded by 


which Alaska became the property of the United 


States. 
The consideration was paid by the United States, 


-and on October 18, 1867, Prince Maksutoff, on behalf 


of Russia, and Gen. Lovell H. Rousseau, on the part 
of the United States, made the formal transfer. Gen. 


Jeff. C. Davis, with about two hundred and _ fifty 


_troops, took possession and raised the American flag. 


Five United States vessels in Sitka Bay fired a salute 


when the Russian colors were lowered from the flag 


staff on Castle Hill and the American flag took its 


place. From that date to this Alaska has belonged 


‘to the United States. 


tember. 


The best time to visit Alaska is from June to Sep- 
The latter month is usually lovely, and the 


sea beautifully smooth, but the days begin to grow 


short. The trip occupies from twelve to twenty 


days. 


As the rainfall in Alaska is usually very large, it 


naturally follows that an umbrella is a convenient 


companion. A gossamer for a lady and a mackintosh 


for a gentlemen, and heavy shoes, and coarse, warm 
and comfortable clothing for both should be provided. 


It is cool enough even in July and August for heavy 


wraps during the greater part of the trip. 


There are no ‘*‘ Palace” hotels in Alaska. One will 
have no desire to remain a trip over there. The 
tourist goes necessarily when and where the steamer 


goes, and will have an opportunity to see all there is 


of note or worth seeing in southeastern Alaska. The 
steamer sometimes goes north as far as Chilcat, say 


_up to about the 59th degree of north latitude. The 


pleasure is not so much in the stopping as in the going. 


One is constantly passing through new channels, past 
new islands opening up new points of interest, until 
finally asurfeit of the grand and magnificent in nature 
is reached. 

During the past eight years many thousand tour- 
ists visited Alaska. ‘To say they were pleased con- 
veys but a faint impression of their enthusiasm. 
They were delighted —charmed. Ask any of them, 
it matters not whom; they all make the same report, 


ALASKAN SCENERY.—Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


and tell the same story of the matchless grandeur of 
the trip, of the midnight sun, of the placid waters, 
of the aurora borealis, of the majestic mountains, of 
the inland seas, of the mighty glaciers, of the thun- 
dering iceberg plunging into the sea and floating off 
in its glory of inimitable splendor, of the wealth of 
fish, timber and minerals, of the biggest quartz mill 
ever constructed, of the queer customs of the natives, 
of novel and startling incidents that may well make 
the trip the object cf a lifetime. 

The Union Pacific System, the original overland 
route, affords the traveler quick, luxurious transit 
from either Council Bluffs and Omaha or Kansas 
City to Portland, Oregon. From here the tourist 
has the choice of two routes: 

1. Take the Alaska steamer at Portland, and pro- 
ceed down the Columbia River to Astoria, thence 
across the bar, up the coast, through the Straits of 
Fuca to Port Townsend, and await the arrival of the 
connecting steamer from San Francisco. 

2. From Portland to Tacoma. Passengers to leave 
Portland can obtain tickets and further. information 
by calling at the ticket office of the P. C. S. 8S. Co., 
83 First Street. Passengers from Seattle or other 
points on the Sound can engage passage and obtain 
information by applying to the Company’s agents at 
Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle or Tacoma. 

It is a pleasant journey through the pine forests 
from Portland to Tacoma, 150 miles distant, and at 
Tacoma the Alaskan journey begins. ‘Tacoma was 
founded in 1873 and the site was selected on the 
theory that ocean commerce, entering the great har- 
bor of Puget Sound, would press inland as far as 
| practicable to meet the railroads approaching it 
| from the east and south. 
| Itisat the head of deep water navigation, where 
the shores admit of superior and almost unlimited 
facilities for handling sea and land merchandise and 
the development of manufacturing industries. The 
growth of the city was at first slow, and in 1880 the 
town had a population of 720; the United States 
census of 1890 gives Tacoma 40,165 inhabitants—an 
increase of 5,480 per cent. in ten years. 

The site of the city is beautiful, set as it is upon 
high ground overlooking the Sound; with timber-clad 
mountains on all sides to protect it from heayy storms, 
and a view of Mount Tacoma in the near distance. 


KILLISNOO, ALASKA.—Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


A-climate such as this, where strawberries ripen in 
the open air at Christmas tide and flowers blossom in 
the gardens in mid-winter, cannot certainly be called 
severe. 

There is one feature, however, on which Tacoma- 
ites pride themselves more now than they do on the 
beauty of the city’s site and the salubrity of the climate 
—its educational facilities. The schools of Tacoma, 
private and public, have a reputation which is the 
envy of many larger cities. 

Leaving Tacoma in the morning, we sail over that 
noble sheet of water, Puget Sound. The hills on 
either side are darkly green, the Sound widening 
slowly as we go. 

The Puget Sound country is rich in legendary lore, 
and here new Schoolcrafts and Longfellows, new poets 
and composers and painters and artists, may find a 
field worthy of a higher inspiration. The religion of 
the Puget Sound Indians is spiritualism: every tree 
has its soul, and all of the mountains are the abodes 
of invisible gods; personification, as in ancient 
Greece, is everywhere, and all the truths of life taught 
in parable. 

The student from the North unrolls his map, and 
asks, “‘Who was Juan de Fuca?” He finds that the 
strait that opens this new world was named after an 
Italian romancer and pretended discoverer. And he 
next asks, “‘Who was Puget, and why was that name 
given to the Indian Whulge?” Even the cyclopedias 
are silent here, as are Wilkes, Swan, and Victor; but 
the old pioneer will tell you that Puget was the chival- 
rous lieutenant of Vancouver, and that he measured 
the one hundred and twenty miles of the winding sea, | 
and fathomed its sea-green waters, and saw the celes- | 

tial tent of Mount Tacoma spread in the sky, and 
dreamed in the bright days of 1792 that he would soon 
enter a marvelous river that would run from the Pa 
cific to the Atlantic. So he drifted on in the wonder- 
land anywhither; but although the sky was domed 
with crystal, the open river to the Atlantic did not 
appear. The way to the Atlantic was to come; but it 
was to be iron and steam. Puget’s old camping 
ground is still shown to the tourist on the Whulge. 
His body should be brought there, and his monument 
bear the name of the sea. But his name is already 
written on the waters eternally, like Vancouver's on 
the island, where also infant cities are at play with 
the axe and hammer. Puget’s romantic dreams, like 
that of the old adelantado of Florida and Bimini, 
were allegorical; the types of stupendous realities, 
like a child’s visions of life. 
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Victoria is beautifully situated on the southeast ex- 
tremity of Vancouver Island. 

Fort Victoria, a subsidiary depot of the Hudson Bay 
Company—the chief depot then being at Fort Van- 
couver, on the Columbia River—was established in 
1843, and in 1848, at the time of the “«Cayuse war,” 
it became an important position for sending supplies 
to the interior. In 1858, about the time of the gold- 
mining excitement on the Fraser and the Skagit, 
New Georgia and New Caledonia, as the main coast 
and interior had previously been designated, became 
by royal edict British Columbia, and in 1866 the col- | 
ony of Vancouver Island was united therewith. Fort 
Victoria, meanwhile, became the city of Victoria. 
The place presents many interesting features to the 
stranger. The government buildings, five in num- 
ber, and built in Swiss style, comprising the Parlia- 
ment House, government printing-office, land and 
works departments, government offices, messenger’s 
residence, and the Provincial museum, occupy a pret- 
tily adorned square just across James’ Bay. In front 
of these is a granite shaft erected to the memory of 
Sir James Douglas, the first governor of the colony. 
The museum is in the building formerly used by the 
Supreme Court, and comprises specimens of the geo- 
logical and natural history of the Province. It is 
open daily from 9:00 until 12:00 A.m., and from 1:00 
until 4:00 p.w., except on Saturdays, when it is open 
from 9:00 A.m. till 1:00 p.m. The Marine Hospital, 
Custom House, Court House, Post Office, and City 
Hall are also prominent buildings. ‘There are several 
large educational and beneficent establishments, in- 
cluding an academy conducted by the Sisterhood of 
St. Ann, a handsome public school building, and a 
Protestant Orphanage, together with a Masonic Hall 
and an Odd Fellows’ Hall. There is a populous ‘‘Chi- 
natown,” and, mingled with the Mongolians on the 
streets, are many Songhish Indians. There is a res- 
ervation of this tribe near’ the city. The view from 
the upper streets or from the summits of Beacon or 
Church hills is very fine, commanding, as it does, a 
large expanse of water, the Olympic range across the 
Strait of Juan de Fuea, and the regal form of Mount 
Baker in the east. 

A thorough system of macadamized roads radiates 
from Victoria, furnishing about 100 miles of beauti- 
ful drives. Many of these drives are lined with very 
handsome suburban residences, surrounded with 
lawns and parks. Esquimalt, near Victoria, has a 
fine harbor. ‘This is the British naval station, where 


several iron-clads are usually stationed. There is 
also an extensive dry dock, hewn out of the solid 
rock, capacious enough to receive large vessels; it is 
400 feet long, sixty-five feet wide and twenty-six feet 
deep, and. cost $250,000. 

In order to get our “bearings,” first let us lay 
the ship on her course. The following itinerary will 


| give the tourist a correct idea of the run, and the 


H 
| 
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table of distances, compiled from the Alaska chart 
book, gives the accurate mileage. 


THE COURSE. 

In making the passage from Victoria to Alaskan 
waters the first body of water met with is the Gulf 
of Georgia. The only known outlet from the north- 
western part from the Gulf of Georgia to the north- 
west lies between the western side of Valdis Island 
and the north-eastern shore of Vancouver’s Island and 
is called Discovery Passage. This island was named 
for Don Cayetano Valdis, who visited these waters in 

792, in the Spanish galliot Mexicana. Midway in 
Discovery Passage is Seymour Narrows. The shores 
on both sides are rugged, high and bold. The sum- 


mits on the Valdis shore rise to the height of seven 


hundred feet, and those on the Vancouver side have 
the appearance of being decidedly higher. Owing 
to the narrewness of this gorge the tides rush through 
with great velocity, attaining fully nine knots an 
hour at spring tides. 

Johnston’s Straits*separate the northern side of 
Vancouver Island from the Thurlow and other 
‘islands and the main land. ‘hese straits are about 
fifty-five miles in length and have a width of from 
one to two miles. 

Broughton Strait connects Johnston’s Strait and 


| Queen Charlotte’s Sound and is about fifteen miles in 
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length, the breadth varying from one to four miles. 

Queen Charlotte’s Sound, an extensive arm of the 
sea, connects the inner channels north of Vancouver 
Island with the Pacific Ocean. It was named by 
Commander Wedgborough, in August, 1786. Ithasa 
maximum length east and west of over fifty miles, 
and a width of from ten to twenty-five miles. It was 
named Pintdard’s Sound by Capt. Gray, of the U. S. 
Ship Columbia, in 1789, after’ J. M. Pintdard, of 


Boston, one of his owners. 


Crossing Queen Charlotte’s Sound we enter Fitz- 
Hugh’s Sound. This passage was named by Capt. 
nes Hanna, in 1786. 


DAVIDSON GLACIER, ALASKA.—Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


Milbank. Sound was named by Duncan in 1788. 
This sound is over eight miles wide and fifteen miles 
long. 

Finlayson Channel is next above, extending a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. ‘The shores are densely wooded, 
the timber extending to the height of 1,500 feet on the 
mountain sides, while the peaks, closely approaching 


the shores of the channel, rise in a precipitous manner 
to the height of nearly 3,000 feet on either hand, 
with higher mountains beyond them. Patches of 
snow inthe ravines are reported in August, and proba- 
bly exist throughout the year. From these and from 
various lakes at a high altitude cascades of remarka- 
ble height and beauty fall down the abrupt mountain 
flanks, and in some cases swarm with salmon in their 
season, affording a bountiful supply of food to the 
Indians of this region. 

The passage leading to the northwest is called by 
English authorities Graham Reach and Hie-Hish 
Narrows. These narrows connect Finlayson Chan- 
nel with Graham Reach, and are about five miles and 
a half long. 

Next above Graham Reach is the famous Grenville 
Channel, which extends west-northwest forty-five 
miles without any bend or curvature of importance. 
Its width varies from a mile to a mile and two-thirds. 

Leaving Grenville Channel the course runs through 
Malacca Passage into Chatham Sound. ‘This sheet 
of water is about thirty-five miles long with an aver- 
age width of eight miles. 

Next comes Dixon Entrance, an arm of the ¥acific 
Ocean which bears inland. 

Passing through Revillagigedo Channel we enter 
Duke of Clarence Strait. This strait extends from 
Dixon Entrance to Sumner Strait, northwest by west 
107 miles. Width varying from three and a half to 
twenty miles, 

From Clarence Strait the course lies north across 
Sumner Strait into Wrangel Narrows. This latter 
difficult and narrow passage is nineteen miles in 
length. The tidal influence here is very strong and 
is navigable only at high tide. 

We next enter Frederick’s Sound, the course lying 
north a distance of forty miles. Thence through 
Stephen’s Passage to Juneau and Douglas Island. 

From this point through unimportant channels the 
course is laid north up Lynn Canal to Chilcat, and re- 
turning bearing westward to Glacier Bay. Ret 
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valuable group of the San Juan Islands. Leaving 
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reiched, /where a choice may be taken of two routes, 
énethfough Cross Sound,. outside, down the ,Paci- 
fic to Sitka Bay, and the other through Peril Straits to 
Sitka. The former course is prefcrred when the | 
weather is thick, as Peril Straits are somewhat diffi- 
cult navigation. The return yoyage is north with| 
slight variation over the same course—tide and | 
weather occasionally forcing a change of route. The | 
course run is absolutely safe, and the tourist may | 
rest assured that all possible danger has been avoided. | 
The most dangerous channels possess an element of | 
safety in so far as the passenger is concerned—even 
if an accident happened to the ship, the passengers | 
could be put on land with the greatest ease, so close | 
are the shores. Not a life has been lost of all the 
thousands who have been carried in safety over these 
far distant northern waters. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES. 
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These are chart distances and substantially correct. | 

NANAIMO, 

Coal for the voyage must be taken either at Seattle | 
or Nanaimo, and the coal at the latter town is of un- 
surpassed quality for steaming purposes. This open- 


ing stage of the Alaskan trip from Victoria to Nan-_ 
aimo is a charming preliminary, a delicious foretaste | 


of what is to come. 
miles. 


The distance is seventy-eight 


Se pie. a io 2 sek res cp. ‘hai 
erly course is pursued until Chatham Strait is 


Vancouver Island reaches along the British Colum- | 
bian coast for a distance of 200 miles, running north- | 


northwest. From Victoria, north, the course lies 


through Haro Straits. 


This body of water, and the | 


eastward lying San Juan islands will be remembered as | 
the historic ‘‘bone of contention” between Great Bri- | 


tain and the United States on the international boun- 
dary question. Under the ambiguous phrasing of the 
old treaty it was not easily determined whether Haro 
Strait or Rosario Strait was meant as the boundary. 
Rosario Strait lies eastward toward the mainland. 
The matter was finally settled by the arbitration of 
the King of Prussia in 1872, who decided in favor | 
of Haro Strait, and this gave the United States the | 


ie mes Sh a ite Se 
Haro Strait we run through Active Pass, one of the 
loveliest bits of scenery on the whole trip, and emerge | 
into the Gulf of Georgia, skirting Galiano, Valdis, | 
and Gabriola Islands, which lie close in along the coast | 
of Vancouver, and finally anchor along side the coal 
bunkers at Nanaimo. While the ship is coaling, 
which usually takes half a day or more, the tourist may 
enjoy a stroll ashore. There is nothing of particular 
interest in the town of Nanaimo, but a drive into the 
surrounding country is specially recommended. There 
is a road which winds through a heavy forest ; over- 


head a perfect archway of interlacing branches, and | 


on either hand an almost tropical display of magnifi- 
cent ferns of great variety from giant species to deli- 


cate ‘maiden hair”; and returning along the head- 
lands a fine ocean view for miles. Roses there are in 
bewildering profusion along the roadside and almost | 
covering the quaint little cottages one occasionally 
meets. And now goodbye telegraph and telephone) 
and postman and all the rush and fever of the world 
of business ; we sail now to a veritable unknown land 
through those.cold northern waters, and this is the 


last point where friend or foe can reach us with those | 
two torturing instruments of daily life—the mail and 
telegrams. 

OLD SPANISH NAMES. 


One fact will probably strike the traveler on enter- | 
ing these northern latitudes, and that is the preva- 
lence of Spanish names. The ‘Florida Blanca” 
Islands were renamed by an English commander who 
gave them the name of his ship—the Queen Charlotte; | 
«Boca de Quadra Inlet” reappears as Boquet Inlet, | 
and La Creole has been transformed into Richreal ; | 
Juan Perez Sound, in the Queen Charlotte group, re- 
tains its name and Juan de Fuca’s fame is still hand- 
ed down to us in the Straits which bear his name— 
that noble sheet of water which connects Puget | 
Sound with the Pacific. Mount Edgecombe, in Sitka | 
Bay, was called by the Spaniards Mount San Jacinto. | 
The truth is those old-time hardy navigators of Spain | 
have never received due credit. Indian and foreign | 
corruption of names, the change of ownership from 
time to time have served to distort these old Castilian | 


names almost beyond recognition. 


NANAIMO TO QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND. | 


The course is from Nanaimo through the Gulf of | 
Georgia to Cape Mudge. The mountains on the main- 
land show superbly. Near Jervis and Bute Iniets. 
there are peaks reaching an altitude of 9,000 feet, 
some of them topped with fine needle-like spires. 
There are long lines of snow peaks torn and rent into 
a thousand fantastic forms which fill the eastern hori-) 
zon, and the water at their feet is of untold depth. 
One is continually reminded of Norway by the series) 
of wonderful fiords which penetrate the coast. They 
are innumerable and in some instances extend back | 
for 150 miles from the shore line. | 

Entering Discovery Passage at its southerly open- | 
ing, we pass Cape Mudge on the right. Through | 
this passage the water tears with terrible force and | 
velocity, and about eight miles from the Cape we) 
make Seymour Narrows. There is a large rock in| 
mid channel over which the water boils furiously, 
and ebb and flood tide the steamer feels this current} 
very sensibly. Care is taken to make Seymour Nar- 
rows so as to pass through with a favoring tide. 
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TOTEM POLES, FORT WRANGEL, ALASKA. 


Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


From Cape Mudge we run between Vancouver 


Island on the west, and Valdis Island on the east ; 


the water opening is less than a mile across; the 


mountains rise from the water’s edge precipitous, 
vividly green in their evergreen mantles. A turn to 


the right and a sharp turn to the left, and we round 
Chatham Point into Johnston’s Strait. This strait 


1s about fifty-five miles long, and tends westerly ; it 
is succeeded by a smaller channel, called Broughton 


Strait, through which we pass to Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound. The scenery on the southwestern side of 
Johnston Strait is magnificent. The snow-crowned 
mountains rise abruptly from the water to a height of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. From the snow-line to the 
water’s edge the rugged mountain sides are covered 
with a heavy growth of cedar, hemlock, spruce and 
evergreen, and the few bald places one sees are 
covered with delicate green moss. Far up in those 
inaccessible regions are small valleys, and there the 
melting snow forms small streams, which come cas- 
cading down the mountain side to the sea, 

On Cormorant Island, opposite the Nimkeesh 
River, is the Indian village of Alert Bay, opening on 
the western shore, and also a cannery. At the south 
extremity of the town is a native burial-ground, where 
the graves are quaintly decorated with flags and rude 
carvings. These Indians are mainly of the Nimkeesh 


tribe, although there are also some of the Kwaw- 


kewlths, who come chiefly from Fort Rupert, above, 


towards the head of Vancouver Island. The latter 


are among the most degraded people living on the 
coast, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the mission- 
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aries, remain to a larg extent in paganism. ‘The 
conical peak seen on Vancouver Island, and long visi- 
ble, is Mount Holdsworth (3,040 feet). When the 
open water is reached north of Broughton Strait, 
Fort Rupert, an old Hudson Bay Company post, and 
now an Indian agency, is seen on the left. 


QUEEN. CHARLOTTE SOUND AND GRENVILLE 
CHANNEL. 


We now part company with Vancouver Island, 
Cape Comerell and Cape Scott, and Scott Islands 
are on the left after we enter Queen Charlotte’s Sound. 
This is the tourist’s first acquaintance with the Paci- 
fic. Far to the westward, rimming the horizon, is 
the majesty of this great ocean. It is not recorded 
that tourists are ever affected with sea-sickness in 
crossing the Sound. Even if there is a mild swell on 
the distancé is short, and the entrance of Fitzhugh 
Sound soon reached at Cape Calvert, and we gain the 
shelter of the mountains on Calvert Island.  Fitz- 
hugh Sound is a perfectly land-locked channel, with 
superb scenery on either hand. Mt. Buxton, on Cal- 
vert Island, is nearly 3,500 feet high, terminating in 
a sharply defined peak. The soundings here indicate 
very deep water at the northern extremity of the 
Sound. 

Burke Channel opens on the right, opposite Hunt- 
er Island. We run through Fisher Channel, and 
then the narrow Lama Pass—first due west, and then 
north. Bella Bella is an Indian village at McLaugh- 
lin’s Bay on the northern end of Campbell’s Island. 
There are about twenty-five white men here, and 
some four hundred Indians. Bella Bella is a small 
trading point, the Indians coming down from the 
mountains, a distance of eighty miles, for the purpose 
of trading. ¢ 

We head north and west through Seaford Channel 
to Milbank Sound, where we once more look out 
to the open sea. The picturesque grouping of the 
islands and mountains affords a constant panorama 
of beautiful scenery. 

_A prominent object seen on the approach to Mil- 
bank Sound is Helmet Peak, on Lake Island ; and 
another, farther north, is Stripe Mountain, on the 
north side of Dowager Island. ‘The latter is 2,020 
feet high, and is marked by a great landslip down its 
southwest face.’ Leaving Jorkins’ Point, the south- 
ern extremity of the great Princess Royal Island, to 
our left, we continue our course almost directly’ 
northward through the long and narrow Finlayson 
Channel, some twenty-four miles long, with an ayer- 
age width of two miles. The bold shores of this 
picturesque waterway are densely wooded to a height 
of 1,500 feet or more, precipitous peaks rising in 
places to the height of nearly 3,000 feet, with still 
‘higher mountains showing behind with strips and 
patches of snow. Waterfalls of great height here 
/add a new element of beauty to the scenery. A 
contraction of the channel known for twenty miles 
as Graham Reach, and for the next ten miles as Fra- 
ser Reach, brings us to the northern end of Princess 
Royal Island, where we turn westward through Mc- 
Kay Reach into Wright Sound. 

Grenyille Channel, which we enter from Wright 
Sound, and which lies between Pitt Island and the 


mainland, is for forty-four miles as straight as an 
arrow, and here are fresh scenes of wonderful beauty 
and. sublimity—mountains several thousand feet in 
height, which no man has ever visited, and as yet un- 


/ named ; cascades which seem to tumble from the sky 


itself, and densely wooded shores where soliti 
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reigns supreme. 
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avalanches. 
pass through a narrow strait known as Arthur Pas- 
sage, which has Kennedy Island on the right and the 
large Porcher Island on the left. There are many 
Island gaining an elevation of 2,765 feet. Just 
above Kennedy Island the Skeena River enters from 
the east. 


CHATHAM SOUND AND THE BOUNDARY. 


We soon reach the broad waters of Chatham Sound 
through Malacca Passage, and for some distance | 
course along the shores of the T'simpsean Peninsula, 
passing both Old Metlakahtla—the scene of Mr. Wil- | 
liam Dunean’s early labors, successes and struggles— | 
and Port Simpson, an important post of the Hudson | 
Bay Company, established as early as 1831, on the 
right. The steamer sometimes lands at Simpson, on 
the outward yoyage. There is a prosperous mission 
school here, well worth a visit. The T’simpsean Penin- 
sula is thirty-two miles in length, and, but for a 
narrow neck of land \between the Skeena and Work 
Channel, would be anjisland. It takes its name from 
the tribe of Indians inhabiting it, and who were 


who live on the Queen Charlotte Islands and in the 
Prince of Wales Archipelago, the former being on 
the British, and the latter on the American side of 
the line. It was mainly from this tribe that Mr. 
Duncan gained his converts. In 1887 Mr. Duncan | 


and about 600 of the Indians removed from Old Met- | 
lakahtla to an island on the American side to save 

themselves from further annoyance at the hands of 

the Church of England; while Bishop Ridley con- | 
tinued in possession of the old settlement with about 

120 natives, who chose to remain rather than leave 

their old home. The church at Old Metlakahtla, | 
now a cathedral, built by the Indians themselves, 
like everything else about the village under Mr. Dun- 
can’s direction, is, by the by, the largest place of wor- | 
ship in all British Columbia. 

Continuing northward through Chatham Sound, | 
there are many fine yiews of distant mountain 
ranges, one of which, lying back of Port Simpson, | 
culminates in the massive Mount MeNeill (4,300 | 
feet). . 

Leaving the picturesque Portland Inlet on our | 
right, into which enter the Nass River, Observatory 
Inlet and the far-reaching Portland Canal, we soon | 
cross, after passing Dundas Island, in latitude 54 de- | 
grees 40 minutes, the boundary line between British 
Columbia and Alaska. 


PORT SIMPSON TO FORT WRANGEL. 


In entering Alaska from British Columbian waters | 
the voyager crosses Dixon Entrance, as the channe 
north of Dundas Islands and between Prince 0: | 
Wales and Queen Charlotte Islands, is called. One 
of the first points of land seen jutting into American 
waters Cape is Fox, so named by Vancouver. Near 
here, at Fort Tongas, the United States formerly 
maintained a military post, and later a custom house, 
but both have been given up. The situation of Fort 
Tongas renders rains very frequent, and the excessive | 
rainfall of 118 inches is said to have been recorded in 
a single year. From Dixon Entrance we course | 
northward through Clarence Strait, which is over 100 | 
miles long and nowhere less than four miles in width. | 
We are now within that remarkable geographical area | 
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fine mountain peaks on both islands, one on Kennedy | 


the distant hills seen 
», through the openings are seamed by glaciers and. | 
From an expansion of this channel we | 


known as the Alexander Archipelago, a bewildering 

collection of mountain-studded islands, rocks, straits, 
inlets and passages, as yet bat partially explored. 
Throughout the whole of Clarence Strait we have the 
great Prince of Wales Island on the west. At Port 


Chester, on Annette Island, which is one of the 


Gravina group, Mr. Duncan has founded the new 
Metlakahtla, and is rapidly building up a substantial 
town, with a church, schools, and self-supporting 
industrial establishments. From thence we run thir- 
teen miles through Tongas Narrows easterly into 


| Behm Canal, and reach Loring in Noha Bay. From 


: : : ' Columbia, and as the nearest port enjoyed for a time 
until recent years the mortal enemies of the Haidas, | 


Loring across Behm Canal it is a twenty-five-mile run 
to romantic Yaas Bay. There are a few canneries 
along the shores. ‘The course is taken up again at 
Loring, and we head up Clarence Strait, and ninety 
miles from Loring swing ardund a headland and 


anchor at 
FORT WRANGEL. 

This melancholy outpost is a historic landmark in 
Alaskan history. It was the scene of continual con- 
flicts between Baron Wrangel, Governor of Russian 
America, and the old Hudson Bay Company in olden 
times. Fort Wrangel had a brief awakening in 1862, 
when gold was discovered at Corsiar, in British 


the exaltation of a boom as a transfer station for the 
mines. Business thrived while the mines were in full 
operation, but dull times succeeded. The commer- 
cial value of Wrangel at this time consists almost 
entirely in the curio trade during the tourist season. 

The modern Fort Wrangel silversmith, corrupted 
by intercourse with civilization, makes the narrow 
bangle favored by fashion’s capricious fancy. This 
he ornaments with scrolls and designs copied direct 
from cuts in a jeweler’s catalogue, which has in some 
manner come into his possession. It is even said that 
this shrewd ‘‘Siwash ” has found it cheaper to have 
his entire stock of ornaments made and forwarded to 
him from Connecticut. Be that as it may, if you 
give him two silver dollars in the morning, in the 
afternoon he will bring you the pair of bracelets 
which he claims to have made from them. 

Here the tourist first meéts with that gorgeous 
insignia of Alaskan nobility, the totem pole. 

Each family assumes some bird or animal as its 
emblem. Those in most frequent use are the raven | 
(this bird is looked upon as sacred, and never harmed | 
by the natives), eagle, wolf, bear and whale. 

These ‘‘ badges” extend through the entire race, 
and form a closer connection than the tribal one. 
Members of the same “ badge” may not marry, even | 
if from different tribes, while members of the same 
tribe may if from different “‘ badges.” An Alaskan 
man takes the totem of his mother’s family until he 
marries, when he assumes that of his wife’s family. 
His own son does not inherit, from him, but he is 
succeeded by his younger brother or his sister’s son. 
A ‘*wolf” marries a ‘‘ whale,” and thus becomes a 
‘‘whale” himself. His son (taking the mother’s 
emblem) would also be a ‘‘whale.” But his sister 


_ would remain a “‘ wolf,” no matter whom she married, 


and her son would (after his maternal uncles) be the 
next representative of the ‘‘wolf” family. After 
marriage, should trouble arise between the families of 
aman and his wife, the man is obliged to range him- 
self with his wife and her relatives and fight against 
his own kindred. 

Tradition says that in the good old times, before 
the standard of honor had been lowered by the 
demoralizing contact with civilization, no native 


— 


could claim nobility unless inherited from his ances- 


| tors. 


that upon the other the woman’s. 


A story is told of an ambitious chief who 
erected a taller ‘‘ totem pole” than he was entitled 


to. He was attacked by the followers of the man 
upon whose rights he was infringing, severely 


wounded, and forced to reduce his genealogical tree 
to its legitimate height. In the present day a common 
native can elevate himself to distinction by giving a 
pot-latch and erecting a totem pole. A pot-latch is a 
feast, or rather a series of feasts, in which the whole 
tribe is invited to participate. At these feasts, and 
on all public occasions, the natives sit according to 
their rank. The host provides all the delicacies of 
the Alaska market by the canoe load. ‘To these he 
adds the villainous compound which the white man 
has taught him how to make. With two old kero- 
sene “lamps and a long hollow tube of sea weed he 
distills from molasses and water an intoxicant even 
viler than that which the “citizen” is so strictly 
prohibited from supplying. ‘These festivities last 
several days, or at least as long as anything remains 
to be disposed of. The man who gives away the most 
is considered the grandest and most powerful one, 
an? one of these ceremonials usually reduces the 
giver to abject poverty. However, he has satisfied 


pride to console him while he struggles through the 
hard times which necessarily follow his pot-latch. 

At the close of the feast, with the assistance of his 
guests, he sets up his totem pole. This is from two 
to five feet in diameter, and from twenty to one hun- 
dred feet tall. It is carved from the trunk of a cedar 
tree, and the workmanship displayed upon some of 
them is really wonderful. The number of figures 
represented on a pole designates the number of gen- 
erations through which the owner can trace back his 
ancestry. His own totem is at the top, that of his 
maternal grandparents next below, and’so on as far 
back as he is familiar with his curious mythological 
genealogy. The entrance to the hut was formerly 
cut through the base of the totem pole, which is now 
placed at one side of the doorway. Occasionally there 
are two poles in front of the house; the one upon 
one side of the entrance illustrates the man’s family, 
A good sized 
totem pole and the ceremonies which precede its 
erection costs from $1,000 to $3,000. It may be 


readily understood that only the man who has accu- 


# 


mulated a soodly supply of this world’s treasures 


— 


FORT WRANGEL, ALASKA.—Reached via the Union 


Pacific System 
aspires to the honor bestowed upon him by the erec- 
tion of a totem pole. The family emblem also 
appears upon the houses, boats, tools, clothing and 
even the graves of its individual members. 
In ancient times cremation was practiced, and the 
ashes of the deceased were put into a box, or a hole 
as made in the totem pole. 
''The word Shaman is of Persian or Hindoo origin. 
In some northern Asiatic regions it means a wizard 
or conjuror. ‘he word Thlinket is a generic name 
applicable to all the native people of southeastern 
Alaska. Among them Shamanism is a superstitions 
religion consisting in a belief in evil spirits, and in 


the necessity of averting their malign influence by 


magic spells and rites. This belief was pare amount 
here before the advent of the Christian missionary, 
and undoubtedly obtains at this time in isolated 
savage settlements. 

A Shaman is a doctor, or medicine man, who occu- 
pies a high place among his people. If they are 
afflicted att disease or trouble of any kind he is 
appealed to, not only to allay the mischief but to 
designate its cause. If he says 
woman is the cause, then the devil in them is exor- 
cised by the most fiendish tortures. In his hands is 
absolute power to inflict death, with or without any 
apparent reason. Upon dying, his body was not 
cremated, as was the universal method adopted by the 
commoner people, but was carefully covered with bark 
securely tied. A small, stoutly built and well 
thatched enclosure was erected at some place desig- 
nated by him, in which the carefully swathed body 
was laid, together with the implements of his horrid 
such other things as in life he prized 
most dearly. His canoe was laid beside the enclosure, 
ready in case of an emergency to sail away with the 
Shaman “to the land of the hereafter.” 

In 1802, three years before Lewis and Clark de- 
scended the Columbia, the Boston ship Atahuatpec 
anchored in this harbor; but it was not until 1834 


that a man or a 


calling, and 


that a settlement was here established by Baron 
Wrangel, the governor of Russia-America. During 


the exciting times which followed the discovery of 
gold in the Stikeen country in 1862 Wrangel became 
quite a flourishing town. It is upon the direct high- 


way, not only to the mines, but to the great hunting 


and fishing localities frequented by the natives of the 
when 


utire district. During the winter, these 


————————— 


miners .and natives abandoned their summer labors | 
fed bathe into town, its population was at least 3,000. 
Government troops were sent to this wild region, but} 
after the mines were abandoned General Howard in| 
188 withdrew his soldiers and the barracks are now| 
occupied by the Presbyterian mission. There is a) 
Government house and post’ office here, and the| 
mission and school are in a flourishing condition. 


WRANGEL TO JUNEAU. | 


We turn westward from Fort Wrangel and next en- 
counter that treacherous bit of navigation, Wrangel | 
Narrows. These narrows have been thoroughly sur-| 
veyed and the channel marked by buoys, but this) 
nineteen miles is the most delicate bit of navigation 
on the entire Alaska trip. Emerging from Wrangel 
Narrows we plunge into the grandeur of Prince 
Frederick’s Sound. To the east may be seen Patter- 
son Glacier, and in the far distance that weird 


CITY OF JUNEAU AND DOUGLAS ISLAND, ALASKA. 


Reached via the Union Pacific System. | 


monolith, the Devil’s Thumb. At Cape Hanshaw 
we turn northand steam about sixty miles through 
Stephens’ Passage, the main land on the right and 
Admiralty Island on the left. We pass Halkham 
bay where, in 1876, placer mining was first begun in 
Alaska, and bearing past Takou Inlet on the right 
steam fifteen miles up Gastineau chanr el to 


JUNEAU, 


It was in 1879 that the Indians beg: | 


gold specimens from this region, and in 18 


an to bring in | , 
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first day of October, Joseph Juneau and a brother 
prospector named Richard Harris, camped upon the | 
present site of the town. 

The place was named Harrisburg, after one of the 
prospectors, and the region was denominated the | 
Juneau district, in honor of the other. Notwith-| 
standing this mixed nomenclature, the naval officers 
made (he muddle the deeper by naming the harbor in 
honor of Commander Rockwell, of the United States | 
steamer “Jamestown.” Finally, in 1882, the miners 
decided that the town should be called Juneau, and 
Juneau it remains. 

There are numerous shops about the place, and the 
pursuit of curios is made a pastime by the tourists. 
Natives from the Chilkat country frequently come 
as far south as here, and the celebrated Chilkat 
dancing blankets, gradually becoming very rare, are 
likely to be seen, with furs, carvings and silver orna- 
ments. Two excellent weekly papers, The Alaska 
Free Press and the Juneau Mining Record are pub- 
lished here, and there is also a flourishing mission 
school. The surroundings of Juneau are very pict- 
uresque. Both shores are densely wooded, and it is 
amazing to see how tenacious of life are the firs and 
cedars which find root on slopes but slightly removed | 
from the perpendicular. Here, as elsewhere, there is 
a rich and tangled mass of undergrowth. Cascades, 
some of which on Douglas Island are of large extent, | 
pour down the mountain-sides, mingling their roar- 
ing floods with the waters of the sea. The metrop- 
olis of Alaska claims over 8,000 population, 

We are likely to next visit the Treadwell mine, 
across on Douglas Island. Here a crushing mill of 
240 stamps—the largest in the world—is in operation. 


and the out-put is said to reach $150,000 per month. 
The ore is of low grade—from $4 to $9 per ton—but 
it is practically inexhaustible, and is so economically 
worked that the profits are necessarily large. ‘The 
mine itself is on the mountain side, and is worked 
exactly like an open stone quarry. 


JUNEAU TO MUIR GLACIER. 


From Juneau we retrace our course to Stephens’ | 
Passage, and from thence skirt the northern shore 
of Admiralty Island and enter Lynn Canal by Favorite 
Channel. Lynn Canal is a remarkable inlet extending 
for sixty miles directly into the mountains and termi- 
nates in two forks, one becoming Chilkoot Inlet and 
the other the outlet of the Chilkat River, whichis the 
pass over the mountains to the great Yukon River. At. 
Chilkat, on Pyramid Bay, we reach the most northerly 
point on the voyage, fifty-nine degrees eleven minutes; | 
this is 984 nautical miles, or about 1,100 statute miles 
north of Port Townsend on Puget Sound. We were | 
enabled to read and write with ease on deck at 11:45 Pp. 
M., and from that time until daybreak, at 2:30 A.m., the | 
night, if it may be so called, was a shadowy twilight. 
The scenery in this extreme north region is surpass- 
ingly grand. Frowning mountains line the shores, | 
and on their sides a dozen or more great glaciers are 
seen; one of these, Davidson Glacier, near the head 
of Gastineau Channel, was hamed in honor of Astron- 
omer George Davidson, who explored it in 1867 and | 
1869. 

We now turn our attention to the crowning glory 
of this majestic realm—the great Muir Glacier, in 
Glacier Bay. This ~ve reach by retracing our way 
southward through Lynn Canal to the point where its 
waters mingle with those of Cross Sound or Icy 
Strait, from whence we turn northwestward into 


MUIR GLACIER, ALASKA.—Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


Glacier Bay, an indentation which extends about 
thirty miles in that direction, with a breadth of from 
eight to twelve miles in its lower reach, and narrow- 
ing to about three miles at its upper end, where seven 
enormous glaciers descend to its waters. The penin- 
-sula enclosed by Glacier Bay, Cross Sound and the 
Pacific Ocean is from thir ty to forty miles wide, and 
| contains numerous lofty mountains, including Mounts 
Crillon (15,900 feet), Fairwesther (15,500 feet), 


Lituya (10,000 feet), D’Agelet (9,000 feet) and La 
Perouse (11,300 feet). These form the southern 
extremity of Mount St. Elias Alps. All these noble 
summits are seen from the steamer’s deck while 
ascending Glacier Bay, together with the picturesque 
White Mountains, which line the east, between Gla- 
cier Bay and Lynn Canal; but Mount St. Elias itself 
is too far north to be visible. Vancouver found a 
wall of ice extending across the mouth of the bay in 
1794, and it was not until 1880 that Glacier Bay 
occupied a place on any printed map. Near the 
‘mouth of the ‘bay is a group of low islands named 
after Commander Beardslee, of the United States 
Navy, and composed of loose material, evidently 
glacial debris. Willoughby Island, near the middle 
of the bay, is a bare rock about two miles long and 
1,500 feet high, showing glacial furrows and polish- 
‘ing from the bottom to the top. The+Muir Glacier 
enters an inlet of the same name near the head of 
the bay, in latitude 58 degrees 50 minutes north and 
longitude 136 degrees 40 minutes west of Greenwich. 
It was named for Professor John Muir, the Pacific 
Coast geologist, who, in 1879, was, with Rev. 8. Hall 
Young, of Fort Wrangel, the first to explore the 
glacier. 


A MEMORY PICTURE, 
. . 

Itis the experience of those who have wandered over 
many lands, that in the quiet of home, when one has 


resumed his place once more amidst familiar surround. - 


ings, there remains one par ticularly delightful memory 
_—some one peculiar spot or scene which stands bright- 
ly out in the winding story of. travel, and so abides a 
precious possession forever. And this Alaskan voyage 
has given you one memory you can never part with. 
We remember Puget Sound, one of the noblest sheets 
of water we have, a dream of beauty; Victoria, quaint, 
_English—a Devonshire town set down next door to 
| | feverish Seattle; ee ae the famous On 


drop curtain of overpowering majecuy: 


self from the water; 
and fairy castles and delicate tracery, the ice reveal- 
/ing ever shifting, varying tints, 
“aqua marine to the purest white. 
treme verge of either wing 


splendor. 


Dixon’s Entrance; the tortuous windings of Wrangel 
Channel; Baranoff Island and quaint, Indianesque, 
drowsy, damp Sitka;. Juneau the sturdy, the only 


| glimpse of American trade and traffic; Fort Wrangel, 
| squalid, filthy, dirty, depressed; all these and more 


make a memory picture when we say Alaska! But 
above all and beyond all there remains one vision. 
There always will be one haunting picture which 
lingers, one stray patch of color which still glows long 
after the journey is accomplished, and one is back to 
every day sights and scenes and faces. 

And this vision is of a bay, rimmed in by mountain 


heights, void of vegetation, impressive in its dreari- 


These two sides of somber 
immediate foreground by a 
A solid wall 
50 feet high uplifts it- 
there are pinnacles and domes, 


ness, lonely as death. 
color are closed in the 


of ice over a mile across and 2 


from the loveliest 
On the ex- 
is a fringe of moraine 
ice, on the right a muddy subterranean river bursts 
forth near the base of the glacier; 
sky. ‘This made a picture at once beautiful and awe- 
some. The ice in the middle of the glacier, at its 
base, and in many places across its entire frontage, is 
of deep, translucent blue at the water line, and 
above it for perhaps two hundred feet; above that 
chalky white, cream color, delicate shades of gray, 
patches of brown debris and solemm black stone boul- 
ders mingle in magnificent confusion: Words cannot 
describe the wonderful eddying shades of light and 
color which play across the marble face of this frozen 
But this ‘‘frozen Niagara,” as it has been 
called, has its fearful and appalling side. It is not a 


over head a sullen 


sleeping, dreaming picture of prismatic color, it is 
alive, moving, terrible in strength and majesty, awful 
in heart-shaking discharges of thunderous artillery. 


We are anchored fully a mile from this tempestu- 


ous loveliness, and yet it seems but a few yards, so 
colossal are the majestic proportions of the great ice 


wall. Suddenly, sharp and clear, comes a report like 
a rifle shot, and then another; the smaller supports 


-around a noble dome of steel blue ice are flying into 
'the water, and next, slowly toppling, the huge mass 


crashes into the bay—and an iceberg is born! ‘There 
is a thunderous boom, Jouder than heavy artillery, a 
yast volume of water thrown high in aur, 


great crested. wave Tushes shorew ard, roar) 
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the beach and rocking the sturdy vessel like a cradle. | 
The iceberg gets her bearings, swings into the cur- | 
rent and sails majestically down past the desolate | 
shores. and so out to sea on the bosom of the broad | 
Pacific. Again and again this was repeated, the re- 
ver! erations varying in volume from the crack of some 
baby berg of fifty tons to the heavy field gun of a 
thousand tonner. On deck at midnight, which was | 
a pale uncertain twilight, listening to those weird, | 
mysterious voices which proclaimed the mighty and 
irresistible force of nature, was an experience never 
to be forgotten. And all that night of summer light 
we heard the solemn booming of those frozen guns.” 
Professor George Frederick Wright, who has a 
world-wide fame on account of his investigations of 
ancient glacial action, devoted considerable study to | 
the Muir Glacier, and made some interesting experi- | 
ments to determine its rapidity of motion. The main | 
body of the glacier, says Professor Wright, occupies 
avast amphitheater, with diameters ranging from | 
thirty to forty miles. Nine main streams of ice unite 
to form the grand trunk of the glacier. These 
branches come from every direction north of the east 
and west line across the mouth of the glacier; and no 
less than seventeen sub-branches can be seen coming 
in to join the main streams from the mountains 
near the rim of the amphitheater, making twenty-six 
in all. The width of the ice-where the glacier breaks 
through between the mountains is 10,664 feet; but the 
water front, as previously remarked, is only a mile 
wide. The central part of the mass moves more 
rapidly than the sides, and is projected about a quarter 
of a mile beyond the corners. The depth of the water 
300 yards south of the ice front, according to Captain 
Hunter, is 516 feet near the middle of the channel. | 
Professor Wright’s measurements showed the front to | 
be 250 feet high at the extremity of the projecting 
angle. Great masses of newly born icebergs float. 
about the bay, the sport of wind and tide. Their 
size can be imagined when one reflects that it is 
usually estimated that seven-eighths of the bulk of an 
iceberg are beneath the water. As to the rapidity of | 
the glacial movement, observations made upon differ- | 
ent sections of the Muir glacier led Professor Wright 
to conclude that a stream of ice presenting a cross sec- 


tion of about five million square feet, that is 5,000 | 
feet wide by 1,000 feet deep, is entering or falling | 
into Glacier Bay at an average rate of forty feet per day. 
The movement is about seventy feet near the center and 
ten feet near the margin. This would give about 200,- 
000,000 feet of ice per day falling off during the 
warmest months of the year. 


GLACIER BAY TO SITKA. Sum) 


There are two routes from Glacier Bay to Sitka. 
One is west through Cross Sound, out upon the 
Pacific and down the coast; the other is to return | 
through Icy Straits and south through Chatham | 
Sound to Killisnoo. This place is headquarters for 
cod fisheries and sustains probably the largest fish oil | 
plant in existence. The fish are dried artificially, the 
oil extracted, and the residue of solids converted into | 
a fertilizer. The cod liver oil prepared here takes | 
deservedly high rank and so do the appalling smells | 
which permeate the atmosphere of Killisnoo. The 
odors and ‘‘ Saginaw Jake,” a quaint character, who | 
will be found as ‘‘amoozin’” as A. Ward’s kangaroo, 
will not easily be forgotten by the tourist. Jake | 
wears a policeman’s star as large as a sauce-pan and | 
dresses like a militia general. 
ham Sound we enter winding 


ford 


tunning across Chat- | 
swiftly flowing Peril | 
Strait, which lies between Chicagoff and Baranoft | 


‘Islands. 


- drawal of the American troops in 187%. 


Petroff says that the name did not arise 
from the danger of perilous navigation, but that some 


; a 
hundred of Baranoff’s men were once poisoned here 

The course lies south on emerg- | 
ing from Peril Strait, and, still working inland, the | 


from eating mussels. 


extinct voleano, Mount Edgecombe, soon stands re- 
vealed, then the thousand lovely green islands which 


a 


cluster in Sitka Bay, then lofty Mount Verstova, stand- | 


ing likea sentinel against the eastern sky, and nestling 


at the mountain’s feet is old, moss-covered, dreaming| 


SITKA. 
Mount Edgecombe (and also Mount Fairweather) 


received its name from the intrepid navigator, Cap-_ 


tain James Cook, who visited these shores in May, 


1778, in the course of his third and last voyage to the 
Sitka was founded by Baron Baran- 


Pacific Ocean. 
off, the first Russian governor of Russian America, 


four years after his original settlement at Starri | 


Gavan Bay—a few miles north of the present site— 
had been destroyed by the natives, in the first year of 
its existence. There are many reminders of Russian 
occupation, the chief of which are the old Baranoff 
Castle—a plain-looking block edifice, which stands 
on Katalan’s Rock, near the water—and the Greek 
Church. The castle is the third edifice erected on 
the same site by the Russians, the first having been 
burned, and the second destroyed by an earthquake. 
Several other large structures built during Russian 
occupancy remain and serve for barracks, court 
rooms, etc. The principal street of the town, and 
almost its only one, extends from the wharf to the 


| 
} 


| 


Greek Church, and then, bending around the corner | 


of that notable edifice, winds along the beach to the 
Presbyterian’ Mission. \ 

If the visitor continues his walk in that direction 
he will discover a romantic path through the woods 
by Indian River. <A little square at the left of the 
main street, near the water—beyond which is the 
modest residence of the governor of the territory— 
was once a Russian shipyard. 
shore to the left is the native town or rancherie, 
where 800 or 1,000 Sitkans live in the peculiar kind 
of frame houses common to other parts of southern 
Alaska. Nothing in the form of totem poles is seen 
here, although the Sitkans, once a powerful, insolent, 
and really dangerous tribe, have many customs com- 
mon to other Alaskan peoples. A small part of the old 
stockade which kept the natives without the Russian 
town after prescribed hours still remains, although 
most of the barricade was destroyed after the with- 
On the 
slopes back of the native rancherie are the burial 
grounds of the Russians and the Sitkans, and the 
remains of an old block house that commanded an 
angle of the stockade. Katalan’s Rock bears the 
name of an ancient chief who had his habitation 
there. The Greek Church, with its green roof and 
bulging spire, is the most picturesque edifice in the 
town, and is one of the chief centers of attraction. 
It contains some quaint pictures on ivory, with set- 
tings of silver and other metal. Although few Rus- 
sians are left in Alaska, the Russian government 
expends about $50,000 a year in maintaining this 


church and others at. Kodiak and Ounalaska. In the 
belfry is a chime of six sweet-toned bells brought 
from Moscow. The old Russian mill still stands 
beyond the church ; but the tea garden, club house 
and race course are decayed and practically forgotten. 
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Stretching along the | 


rm. . . . . : , 
Che Presbyterian Mission, established in 187% by ii 
Iau u i 
| Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., and Mrs. A. R. Mc- je 
| Farland, and now under the charge of Rey. Alonzo |) _ 
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_E. Austin, is the largest in Alaska. 

_ Mr. Alexander Badlam says: ‘Sitka had been 
for some thirty years previous to the change of goy- 
ernment the headquarters of Russian supremacy and 

the seat of the Greek Catholic hierarchy in Russian 
America. Baranoff visited the present site in 1799 
and built a fortress where, three years later, occurred 
a great massacre of the Russians. He returned in 


1804 and built a new fort which he put under the 
_ patronage of the Archangel Michael, the place having 
previously been under the rather precarious guardian- | 


ship of Gabriel, and the town which grew about the 
fort received the hame of New Archangel. 
Baron Wrangel transferred the colonial capital from 
St. Paul, Kadiak Island, to Sitka, and the place 
assumed a new importance.” 

» Since Baronoff’s time the Castle has been remod- 
eled and passed on to partial decay. The old yellow 
buildings of the Russians have, for the most part, 
passed into a state of decline; traces of once busy 


shipyards are scarcely visible, while the encroach- 


ment of time leaves a rookery of the lively eclub- 
house and obliterates all vestige of that extravagance 
of the early governors—the race-course. 
graveyard, with its moss-covered crosses, give evi- 
dence of antiquity, and an occasional fallen slab 
marks a neglected grave of greater importance. 
Greek church alone remains, in some sense, to attest 
past luxury and display. The structure is not im- 
posing from without, but within all is sanctified 
grandeur in the coloring and appointments, and its 
chimes, its paintings, vestments and candlesticks 
and chandeliers of massive silver remain as of old. 
But even this building has passed its prime, and the 


shadow of encroaching years dims the lustre of the | 


emerald domes and roof, while time makes his pres- 
ence felt in the decay about. The church is built in 


the form of a Greek cross. The paintings of the 
saints and the Madonna are, most of them, fine, and 
the massive inlaid work of gold, silver, ivory and 
gems, representing the Last Supper, the Madonna 
and Child, and similar subjects, are marvels of rich- 
ness and beauty. Large brass doors divide the altar 


from the auditorium, which is under the central 
dome, but the gates are open during part of the ser- 


vice, giving the worshippers a good view of the inte- 
rior magnificence. The priestly raiment is rich in 
color and material, and the service, which is orthodox, 
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_| is ceremonious and impressive. 


In 1832, | 


An old) 


The | 


The town is built in one street, which continues as 


/a broad road for a mile to the beautiful Indian River. 


_ ghastly reminder of the ravages of time. 


The prospect from the Castle is grand. From Mount 
Verstova, mirrored at our feet, out over the island- 
studded bay, we have a view which would be hard to 
excel. 

VOICES OF THE PAST. 

Whatever of romance there is which echoes down 
to us from the past centers largely in Baranoff Castle. 
But every vestige of its curiously wrought brass door 
knobs and hinges, stair railings, mantel ornaments, 
and irons and chandeliers has been destroyed by the 
ruthless touch of vandalism. Shreads of magnificent 
tapestry and canvas hang mouldering from its bulging 
walls. Of the superb carving that once ornamented 
its various rooms, no trace remains. Its small paned 
windows are nearly destitute of glass, and its floors 
are worn and warped and creek dolefully under every 
passing footstep. The only indications of its foreign 
origin are its curious Russian stoves, built into its 
solid walls, and even these are rapidly crumbling into 
decay. There is much traditional and historical in- 
terest attaching to this memento of a foreign race, and 
beneath its roof many scenes have been enacted more 
dramatic than those we see upon the boards of any 
modern theater. 

The spacious drawing room, where once the Rus- 
sion noblewomen, clad in their royal robes of fur and 
velvet, maintained a court of regal splendor, is a 
In the vast, 
now desolate, dining room each Sunday a dinner was 
served with as much pomp and grandeur as was that 
of the czar himself. 


Fabulous stories are told of the statelimess, beauty 
and wit of Baroness Wrangel, Baroness Kupreanoff, 
and of the ill-starred niece of Baron Romanoff. The 
tragic death of the latter will forever be wrapped in 
mystery. It is only known that she was brought 


| from Russia to separate her from a lover of inferior 
birth, and forced into a marriage with a nobleman, 


whom she detested. In the midst of the wedding 
festivities the fair bride was missed. Search was 
made, and in the deserted banquet hall the poor young 
girl was found, with a dagger thrust through her 
heart. Whether the deed was done by herown hand, 
by that of her jealous bridegroom, or whether her 
lover had followed her incognito, and driven to des- 


CHUSIE. (CHU-SEE-YAH.) THE-BELLE OF SITKA, ALASKA, 


peration, thus snatched her from the possession of his | 
But so runs the | 


hated rival may never be known. 
legend—the one who visits these halls at the witching 


hour of midnight hears the swish of her ghostly bridal | 


gown and inhales the subtile perfume of orange blos- | 


soms lingering behind her as she moves from room to | 


room. 


When in 1869 Secretary Seward and party came in | 
the ‘‘ Active” from San Francisco, they were splen- | 


didly entertained in this castle, which was then in 
comparatively good condition. 
these spacious chambers that poor Lady Franklin, 


then in her 80th year, sat and wept her heart away as | 


she waited in vain for tidings of her lost husband. 
Near by the church is the rock, christened by the 
Russians ‘‘the biarney stone.” It is said to dower 


the one who kisses it with so potent a language, in | 


which to plead his love, that none may say him nay. 
This rock, however, was put to a more practical use 
by old Governor Baranoff, who used to sit upon it 
hour after hour, basking in the sun’s rays and drink- 


ing great draughts of fiery brandy, until his servants | 


were obliged to carry him home to his bed. Reference 
to the power conferred by the kissing of this stone 
brings to mind a sad romance that occurred during 
the first year the troops occupied Sitka. The captain 


and first lieutenaut of a certain company both fell | 
desperately in love with the samo beautiful girl, a | 


daughter of one of the resident Russian noblemen. 
Her pale, delicate features, dark, mysterious eyes and 
dreamy smile drove these two sons of Mars half mad 
with jealous fury. 
affairs and the soldiers were greatly surprised when 


enmity seemed to cease, and the rivals once more met 
in harmony. After a time the two went off hunting 


° 


It was also in one of | 


All the garrison nee the state of | 


together, and ‘their brother officers rejoiced that 


friendship “fully restored. ‘Two days later 
_ the captain so ae and haggard, with a wild 
story of his companion’s having been attacked and 
killed by an enraged buck that he had slightly 
wounded. Suspicions of a duel were aroused and it 
was decided that as soon as morning dawned a party 
should start in search of the missing man. During 
the evening the captain visited the lady in the case ; 
but what transpired between them is unknown. 
Morning found him a corpse with an empty laudanum 
vial by his side. Official report of cause of death— 
‘heart disease.” In a shady nook by the Indian 
river the young lieutenant was discovered with a bul- 
let through his brain. Death recorded—‘* accidental 
shooting.” Soon after the young lady’s friends took 
her across the ocean and a former acquaintance de- 
clares he saw her colorless face pressed close to the 
erated window of a private insane asylum in Europe, | 
that he saw the fierce fires shot from the wild eyes 
that glared through the disheveled masses of her tan- 
gled tae and heard the piteous cries that floated down 
from the lofty casement. — - 


flon. Henry E. Haydon, ex-clerk of the United 
States District Court and for some time Acting Secre- 
tary of Alaska, has made some interesting researches 
concerning the folk lore of the natives. Mr. Haydon | 
is a poet of no mean order and he has found themes, 
in plenty among the legends which cluster around. 
Sitka, ‘Lhe following charming story of the ‘‘Sha-| 
man’s Grave” has been kindly furnished by Mr. Hay- 
don for this edition of ‘Sights and Scenes in, 
Alaska.” 


THE SHAMAN’S GRAVE. 


The ordinary tourists who do Alaska on one of the 
Pacific Coast Company’s steamers, tarrying not in any 
place for longer than a day, will carry away with | 
them, indeed, abiding memories of island dotted 
waters, majestic mountains, serene and land locked 


bays, crystal glaciers emerald hued, so vast and tower- 
ing that they seem to be the opaque walls of the Eter- 
nal City, and will recall in their far distant homes, 
amid the sunshine and splendor of wealth and civil- — 
zation, these quaint people, who from time immemo- 
rial have lived and died along the Alaskan Coast, be- 
queathing to their posterity the curious customs in- 
herited from an ancestry whose origin is lost in the 
mists of the Northern Ocean, But these travelers 
over water-ways furrowed by the keels of many big 
ships, never know how much they lose of that name- 
less mystery which broods perpetually among the 
secluded and little visited places hidden away in estu- 
aries of the sea, unnoted from the “ inland passage,” 
—whose waters are unbroken except by the gliding ot 
a canoe and the sweep of a native paddle. In silent 
and lonely places, save when sea wandering birds fly 
in for shelter from wild western storms, or some great 
white hooded eagle sweeps down from the near moun- 
tains on fish intent, one gets the true aroma of 
Alaskan days and comes to know in some intangible 
way true stories of the native people. This holds 
good even of Sitka, that much visited, much talked 
of relic of old Russian times. 


With its ancient Castle stained and brown, 
Like a yellow sea bird, looking down 
On the dingy roofs of the quaint old town. 


After three years of residence there, sent on official 


duty—lI came to think of saber as of a familiar friend— 
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T did not believe there was a legend connected with it | 


or its people which had not been confided to me, and 


| and hunting implements were laid beside them. We 
> made an aperture through the roof large enough to 


‘ : Ry oT oat ae eee admit of our entrance, and, although it seemed a dese- 
some of them I have carefully treasured as one guards | : 5 ‘ Ree ae ‘ 
) cration I did not object when George’s nimble fingers 


a secret or the key to the cupboard where the family |— P 

_ skeleton is locked up. I fondly imagined that within | untied the smaller bundle and began to remove the 
2 radius of many miles no nook was left unexplored matting and layers of bark which we knew enclosed 
by me which gave promise of a story—and I was quite all that was mortal of some human form. W io the 
ae that no legend of the elder time had escaped me. little skeleton was uncovered we saw at once it was 
One summer day—when the ambient air and the silver that of a white girl. The long yellow hair was un- 
sea were too seductive for denial, I employed an aged touched by decay and had been nicely braided. It 

| native. with a batbered canoe, to paddle me whereso-~ | still retained its lustre and a glint of rare Alaskan 

f | ever Pane dictated. Now my knowledge of Thlin- sunshine coming in through the broken roof bouche 

ket is very limited, and for good comradeship, (and | 1 gently, and it seemed to respond with a golden 

; 


| because of his proficiency in the native tongue)—I smile, while outside the winds held their breath, and 
slow wavelets caressed the stony beach, with a sound 


| asked our Court Interpreter, George Kostrometinoff, as of kisses and whispers. 

_to accompany us. He gladly assented: George and I were too surprised for comment, and 
Just below the present native village, and near its || when we found inside the wrappings a small and well 
north-west boundary, a bold but not very command- | worn English Testament bearing on its title page the 
ing rocky promontory runs out into the sea. It is | words, « Bainbridge & Co., Printers, London, E. 
thickly wooded from base to summit, and all over- | Q, 1788,” we were very still and quiet for a long 
‘ grown with clambering vines, clinging mosses—grace- time. Surmises and fancies were many and we de- 
ful ferns, and devil’s clubs, and all those myriad termined to know, if possible, how and from whence 
| growths that give our coast line almost a tropical ap- came this little golden-haired wanderer who fell asleep 

pearance. Something, I know not what—some in- besidc the sea before the white man’s advent. 
tuition may be—in which I have abiding faith, made Very reverently and tenderly we replaced the little 


me greatly desire to- go ashore at the foot of the Testament and all the wrappings about the fragile 
promontory, and explore its summit. I noticed that hones, and repairing the roof as best we could — went 
| the native hesitated—and it was not until George had — pack to our canoe, 


sharply reproved him, that he beached his canoe. “* Klanaut” was very still and reticent when we first 
The native characteristics in some ways are similar to came, with a set,determined look upon his stolid face 
those of our own people; when they hesitate about | _jut when he saw that we were empty-handed and had 
anything, be sure it.is something worthy of your | not despoiled the grave, as is the custom of curio col- 


curiosity, when they are radiant and quick and will- 
ing, evidently there is little to learn, and less to see, 
and so I knew that somewhere on that rocky out- 
_ look was a hidden mystery, or else some legend, hal- 
lowed it in the heart of this native, whose name was 
Klanaut, George and I pushed our way through the 
tangled undergrowth. It was tiresome labor—many 
trees had fallen, and year after year the fading 
foliage from the living had covered with a gentle ten- 
derness the prone forms of the dead. At last we 
| reached the top, and there embowered in shade, and 
so overgrown with woodland greenery as to make it 
difficult to distinguish from nature’s own handiwork, 
we found a native, ‘‘ Kaht Tah ah Kah ye tea,” or— , 
‘small house for the dead. It was built quite care- 
fully of sturdy timbers—but here and there the van- 
‘dal breath of the winds had blown away the roof, and 
left the interior exposed to the elements. Beside the 
structure on the ground, and almost level with its sur- 
, face, lay a large canoe, and inside of it a smaller one. 
Both were lichen and moss covered and broken and 
half filled with leaves and decayed vegetation, from 
which innumerable ferns and wild flowers drew rich 


_lectors here as elsewhere, he was visibly pleased; but 
in response to our eager inquiries he would make no 
reply until after we had left the promontory out of 
sight and had gone ashore on one of the numerous 
islets that make the Bay of Sitka on a summer day like 
a silver shield close set with emeralds. Here he builded 
a little fireand deliberately sat down and looked sea- 
ward fora long time. Presently he said to G eorge, “1 
will tell the story as it was told to me by my people 
long ago,” and what follows is the tale he told and 
which, after making all sorts of inquiries for corrob- 

_ oration, I believe to be true. I shall tell it here, not, 
perhaps, as picturesquely and pathetically as it came 
to me from the Interpreter, for long since I found out 
how entirely impossible it is to tell a native story as the 
natives tell them, but I shall follow as closely as I can. 


| 
| 


Long ago, in the far far time before any big ships. or 
white men had come to our coasts, when the mission- 
ary men and women were all asleep, and there was not 
one Christian “‘Siwash” in Alaska, there lived at Sit- 
ka, not this Sitka but old Sitka down there seven 
‘miles, a“ Shaman,” a big medicine man who was very 
nourishment. . great and powerful and who was feared by every chief 
_ To me there is much of pathos ina stranded boat ‘and tribe. He had done many strange and wonderful 
even near tide water; buta buat 2 hilltop, shat- things, and also because of those fees and also be- 
| tered and verdure clad and resting beside a grave, is | cause he was very cruel and afraid of no ann ae 


| very like a poemin the saddest of minor keys. A fame had gone out all along the seacoast and even up 
| mative ‘‘dead house” is usually a chief or a “ Shaman’s” the rivers among the tribes of the interior, so that his 
place of sepulture, and when George said “ Some big words ‘were law and no one dared disobey them, [le 
tyhee lies here, but I don’t understand the little canoe,” Wa cies large strong man and could tell a witch by 
Tawad not surprised. ‘Together we approached the in- Just looking at one. He killed all the witches he 
: . closure and lifting a plank from its low roof we looked could find and he found many, because there were 


i d in. ‘There we saw two bundles securely wrapped in numbers of men, women and children whom he did 
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a ‘“‘katch,” the native name for matting, and tied with not like, and there was more room for him in this 

_the split fibres of some sinewy root. world if he sent them to the other, and so he used to % 
. yo wo . . . . . i 
a They lay side by side, one much smaller than the have a great time torturing witches until they died. Be 
as 5 ¢ . . Pa >< "ArT r_I¢ + ee OE. : oe) 4 ‘oan 
tls ut other. Weknew what they both contained —at the He was a very ugly-looking « Shaman.” When he ‘i 
ey . * 2 Pek 
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h was a native box and many 


household 


was a youth he had fought and killed a large bear 
singlehanded in the mountains, but the bear had 
knocked one of his eyes out and torn out part of his 
nose and one side of his face, so that when it healed 
up he looked like a worse devil than any he could tell 
about. Sometimes he would go toa “ pot-latch,” 
which, as you know, is a feast where the chief or 
head of a family who entertains gives away many 
presents, and if he were not satisfied with his gifts 
he would at once denounce some of the chief’s family 
or the chief himself as a witch and would compel the 
assembled guests to lead them out to death or torture. 

These tortures were fearful things—so bad, some- 
times, that the natives would go away and leave him 
alone with his victims—coming back after a long 
time, to find him mutilating their dead bodies. 

This evil spirit grew upon him year by year, and 
all the tribes dreaded his presence—for his coming 
surely meant death to some of their people. But they 
believed in him at the same time, or they would have 
killed him. One woman, whose husband and three 
children had been tortured to death at different times, 
followed him to his house one night for that purpose. 
She waited until he slept, and then crept close to him, 
raising a ‘‘sealing club” to. knock out his brains, but 
a big black raven flew in at the door and pulled him 
by the long hair so that he awoke quickly, and seized 
the woman and tied her, and fed her piecemeal to his 
That was the story he told, and it was be- 
lieved, for the Klootchman never came back to deny 
it. One time a great feast was held at Sitka, and 
Thlinkets came to it from long distances, and there 
were great numbers of them. The Chilkats came in 
They were very fierce and warlike, 
unremembered time had made the 
Thlinkets, who lived in the interior, to pay 
tribute before they would permit them to come 
down to the sea. They came with many big war- 
canoes, and all their family chiefs came also. With 
the family of the Great Tyhee was a golden-haired 
white girl, ten years old, perhaps. She was as pretty 
to look at as a salmonberry blossom, and the Chil- 
kats were very kind and attentive to her. They said 
she had come to them from the sea three winters be- 
fore, and she had been with them ever since. She 
had learned to talk Thlinket, and her little fingers 
were very deft at making baskets and in weaving the 
long hair of the mountain goat into blankets. She 
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great state. 


and since 
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SITKA BAY AND ISLANDS, ALASKA.—Reached via the Union Pacific System, : | 


had an ‘‘ictus,” which she looked at closely, and told | 


them stories, which, she said, the ‘‘ ictus” told to her. 
These stories were different from any they had_ever 


———— z 
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heard before, and they believed them to ‘be all lies | 


39 | 


and nonsense. I now understand that the ‘ictus | 
was a book like those the missionaries talk through | 
when they teach us to be good. Well, the girl was | 
given an honored place at the feast, and the big | 
“Shaman” of the Sitkas sat opposite to her, and | 
glowered at her fiercely out of his one eye. But she | 
was not afraid of him, nor of anyone, and she sang | 
some sad songs in a language that none of the Thlin- | 
kets understood. Now, after two or three days of | 
feasting and ‘‘pot-latching,” the Chilkats made 
ready to go away, and it was the last mght of the | 
feast, when suddenly the ‘‘Shaman” denounced the 
little white girl as a witch, and demanded that she | 
be tied up and given to him. To this the Chilkats_ 
objected, but the “* Shaman” had on his death-mask, | 
and was so awful in his anger that they were fright- | 
ened—brave men as they were, and they went away, | 
leaving the little white girl crying bitterly and be- 
seeching them to take her home. Immediately after | 
they had gone, she took her little book, which ali my | 
people then called an ‘‘ictus,” and began to look at it 
very carefully, and she did that until they bound her, | 
hand and foot, and delivered her over to the ‘‘Sha- 
man,” and he carried her to the shore and placed 
her, tied as she was, in his canoe, and paddled away. 
All this time the ‘‘tenas Klootchman” (little girl) 
had been very quiet—but her big blue eyes had a far 
away longing look in them as if she saw a fairer 
land somewhere, or was watching for the coming of 
someone she loved. Very many of the Sitkans felt 
badly for her sake, but their intense fear of the Sha- 
man, and their superstitious belief in his power, 
over the unseen mysteries, prevented them from 
making any objection or trying to interfere between 
the child and the awful fate that awaited her. 
After the canoe and its occupants had faded out of 
sight, one strong-minded but tender hearted mid- | 
dle aged woman, lifted her arms with an imploring | 
gesture toward the sky, and then ran away and hid | 
in her hut. Four nights and days passed, and just 
at evening time the ‘‘Shaman” came back alone. | 
Ie was very stern and ugly, and if anyone vent- | 
ured to mention the child he scowled so fiercely that 
they were all glad to keep silence about her, but 
he acted very queerly. He took from his own dwell- 


ing all his beautiful dancing robes, and his fine blank- 
ets —and he bought from an ancestor of mine a 
blanket made of snow-white ermine—and he collected 
all the dainty things he ¢ould find and carried them | 
away to his boat and placed them carefully in 


have 


spake: 


it was noticed then that he was not so rude and erne 


») as was his usual way, for, when little children were 


in his pathway he did not run against and knock them 


about, but put them gently to one side; then he 
| stood in the water near his loaded canoe and said, 


“Good bye, my people,” a thing he had never done 
before, and all our people were amazed and watched 
him wonderingly so long as they could see, and at 


that time he had a long talk alone with the woman 
_who had expressed her sorrow at the going away of the 


child, and the woman went away with him. 
_ greatly changed in every way; 


his clothing was clean 
and his manners were very tender for a Sitkan Sha- 
man, and our people were greatly puzzled and would 


have followed him, but this he would not permit, and 


for many moons the ‘“‘ Shaman” and the woman were 
‘absent. Then one warm sunshiny day, when the 
men, the women and the children were sitting lazily 
watching the sea, they saw coming from out of the 
shadows of a distant island a wonderful canoe. It 
carried a tall mast with cordage running from its top | 
to the stem and stern of the canoe, and all the cord- 
age was hung with flags of strange devices, and from 
the very top, over all the rest, there floated a snow- 


_ white flag with a broad red cross worked on its centre, 
_and as they came nearer they saw the Shaman and the 


native woman. He was at the stern and the woman 
forward, and as they paddled there could be heard 
the wail for the Sitkan dead. As they came near the 
shore my people saw, resting on a soft bed of deer 
skins, with her little hands folded across her breast, 
and her lithe body wrapped in the spotless folds of 
the ermine robe, the white child whom the “ Sha- 
man” had taken away to slay as a witch. She looked 
very beautiful, and her long hair had the lustre of a 
sea trout freshly caught, and it shone in the sunlight 
like threads of gold. 
high on the beach above the water line, but ‘‘Sha- 
| man” sat as one in a dream gazing into the face 
| of the dead child, as silent as she. 


And my people spake never one word, but waited 


with a kind of awe. 


Presently he stepped carefully out upon the land, 
turned his scarred face’toward the Heavens, then 
swept the sea line as one who waits, and thus he 
“My people, my kindred, I know this day 


that you are all my brothers and my sisters. I was born 
‘among you; my babyhood, my youth, my manhood, 


been lived here with you by the great waters. 
I have lived thus far the life of a Sitkan ‘Shaman’ 
of the olden time. I have been very harsh and very 


-eruel; I have lived the life of a murderer, a liar, and 


athief. Although you have deemed me brave, I know 


I have been a wicked coward, and I have brought 
back to you to-day the ‘tenas Klootchman’ who has 


-eruel and wicked. I know this now, I did not know it 
| then. 


‘the canoe, and laid her head on my knee and looked 


made me know these bitter things. 

‘She is dead, but before she went away I promised 
her to tell the story to you, so it is not only I who 
talk, but it is her lips, her heart, which speaks through 
mine. When she first came to us from the Chilkats, 
I coveted her possession, and when I carried her away 
to my hut in the mountains my intentions were very 


It is a day’s journey to my mountain home, 
<oon after leaving here I untied her, and she | 
sat at my feet in the bottom of 


and 
came trustingly, and 


up into my face out of eyes like a young fawn’s. I 
turned the disfigured side of my face away from her | 
so that she might not see, but she noticed it, and put 
up her little hands, and turned it back again and ca- 
ressed it She did not scorn it, nor put it away from 


He had || 


Willing hands drew the canoe | 
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and | felt like a hunting 
No living man or woman had ever been cont e 


M her, ¥ 
master. 

, to me before in all my recollection. 

_  ©Then she made me tell her about it, and when I 

had finished she called me ‘brave’ and stroked the 

| scarred places saying, ‘poor face,’ ‘poor fice.’ 

|. “T don’t know what it was, but I had a pain in my 


heart and something came up in my throat and made | 


me gasp. Then she said she would tell me a story, 
and she told me of one who was the Son of God, the 
Great Tyhee, who made the world, and the sky, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and how because of 
wicked men like me, this Son of God gave his own life 


and died a cruel death so that I might not suffer for 
my own sins, if I would believe in him. She told me 
she was gentle and harmless asa child, although he 
‘possessed mighty power, and could accomplish all 
things; after this she went to sleep, and I sat very 
still for fear of waking her, and watched her face, 
and thought about this wonderful thing she had told 
me. 


I was not in a hurry to take her to my home, 
‘and I ceased paddling, and let the canoe swing lazily 
to the motion of the sea. Far out beyond the islands 
where the sky bends down to the waters, it seemed to 
me as if the day was breaking, for instead of growing 

| darker, it grew brighter and brighter, and I could see 
the glimmer of the white gulls as if the sun shone on 
them; but here, where we now stand, and all along the 

mountain side, it was so black that I could not dis- 
tinguish anything. Now I thought this was a sign 
and a mystery, and I wondered.if the Child’s God was 
coming over the western waters to visit her, for she 
had told me ‘he was a bright and shining one,’ and 
so I waited and watched while the child slept. Sud- 
denly the light faded out and a cold wind came off 
from the sea and I heard the familiar witch voices 
talking and my heart was hardened and I awoke the 
child rudely and pushed her from me and commenced 

padding furiously, but I had drifted whither I 
knew not,and before the light had faded out I had 
forgotten to notice where we were. J was frightened, 
for I had never lost my way before, and I had never 
seen so black a night; and because I was cruel and 
ugly, I told the child that we were going to die, that 
a sea witch was pulling us to her home, where we 
would be killed and eaten. Then the child came and 
knelt down at my feet, and putting up her little hands 
said many words in a strange tongue. At last she said 
in Thhnket: 

*« «Be not afraid, for Iam with you always ;’ ‘ this 
is the promise of our God, yours and mine, and he 
_ will save us.” And very soon after that the wings of 

the darkness lifted, and it flew away, and I knew 
where we were—not far from my landing place, and 
I beached the canoe and carried the child up the 

, steep trail to my mountain hut, and I could not be 
cruel nor harsh to her. She told me such wonderful 
stories of her God—that I was one of his children, 


_and about a beautiful country where he waited for 
our coming, and that by living kindly and wronging 


/no man, and believing in him, and doing good, we 
would, after our death here, be welcomed there, and 
_ never have any more sorrow nor pain. 


‘“‘ And I never had been so happy in all my life. Y 
carried her all the things I prized most, and she made 
the hut in the mountains a beautiful place, and I 
loved her as a mother loves her baby, and I woula 
have suffered all things for her sake. 

‘**One day she told me that God was calling her, and 
she must obey and leave me for a time. Then I 
wished to see him face to face, and fight to keep her 
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; but she told me that God was with me 
every day and hour, and that he could only be con- 
quered by love and resignation, and much more she 
told me, until my stormy heart rested in peace. And 
then I saw her fading away like a flower each day, 
and near the end she could not walk, nor even feed 


herself, and I came here after Ne-that-la, whom you | 


all know for a kindly woman. She went with 
and tended and nourished the white blossom as 


me, 
best 


she could until the time came when God touched her | 


heart and it was still. 
“Just before she left us for his beautiful country, 


she made us both promise to try and come to her, and | 


to lead as many of our people as we could to follow | 
us. She said she ‘would wait for us on the shore,’ | 
and because of that promise, and because I who loved | 
her wish to live with her forever, I have brought her 
dead body here to rest among my own people, and | 
when I die I wish to be laid by her side on the hill | 
which I have chosen as my last resting place. And | 
oh, my people, if you will listen to and obey the 
counsels of a Sitkan ‘Shaman’ who has learned to 
love and be tender, you will believe in one God only 
—the God of this little child.” 
Then he ceased, and the women of the tribe pre- 
pared the poor little body for its long rest in the 
house of the dead, and they placed her book “ictus” 
in her bosom, and the ermine robe they folded around 
her, and‘all the presents from the “Shaman” in a 
box and laid it at her feet, and day after day the 
“Shaman ” waited alone on the hill beside her body, 
and night after night, through storms and starlight, 


he watched to see that no harm came to it; and one 
morning, after a great gale, he did not come to the 
village, and when a long time had passed, some of 
the people went in search of him, and found him, 
dead, sitting beside the house, holding to it strongly, 
as if he would not be torn away. And my people 
laid him beside the girl, and placed his war canoe 
near by, with a smaller one for the child. 

That is all I know. 

Here Klanaut ceased talking. TI believe there was 
a tremulous flutter in George’s eyelids and my own, 
and a suspicious moisture, which perhaps. was blown 
from off the sea. But I have visited the place many 
times since, and I think of the fair child, and picture 
her as gracile as the ferns which sway about her last 
resting place; and I wonder if the “‘ Shaman” found 
her—waiting on the “other shore.” 


THE UNROMANTIC SIDE. 


After the legends, the idyls and the poetry which 
haunt the dreamy shores of this very damp Lotus 
fiand, perhaps a few words on the practical side of 
Alaska may not be amiss. There is no desire to 
inflict a mass of statistics on the tourist, for this is a 
pleasure trip. But after all, it is worth while know- 
ing something about this great domain aside from its 
poetic phases.. Hon. Lyman E. Knapp, in his able 
and exhaustive report on the territory, gives us a 
clear and well defined view of its wealth and resources 
and its possibilities. We may probably know less 
about Alaska, from a practical standpoint, than we | 
do about the capabilities of Stanley’s Darkest Africa, 
and Governor Knapp should have due praise for 
preparing a painstaking report, which is an accurate 
source of information, and at once dispels the many 
imaginative statements and confusing opinions which 
Sensational writers have formulated on the much 
abused subject of «‘ Our Latest Acquisition—Alaska.” 


| 


tovernor Knapp says: 

“There are about 300 towns and villages in the Ter- 
ritory. Alaskais remote, unexplored, has no political 
influence and no representative in the legislative halls, 
and very few know enough about the country to be 
interested in it. The exports consist for the most part 


of furs, skins, deer horns, ivory, hone, oil, gold, silver, 
and other valuable ores, bullion, fish and canned pro- 
ducts of fisheries, fertilizers, Indian curiosities, ber- 
ries, etc. The imports are goods of all kinds for | 
trade with-the natives and resident whites, coal, lum- | 
ber, machinery, furniture, provisions, material for | 
canning and other manufacturing enterprises, ete. | 

The fur trade has become a very important one, | 
securing recognition as such throughout the whole | 
country. The fur seal alone would make the business | 


and the country from whence taken famous. |About. 


100,000 full-sized skins were taken by the Alaska > 


Commercial Company during the year, under their | 
contract with the Government. Probably half as | 
many more were captured at sea and stolen by poach- 
ing vessels, 


as affording furs for export would embrace brown, 
black, white, cinnamon, and Mount St. Elias bears ; 
marten, mink, fur-seal, hair-seal, sea-otter, land- 
otter ; wolf, black and grey ; wolverenes ; blue, white, 
cross, red and silver gray foxes; mountain sheep, 
squirrels, ground-hogs, lynx, beavers, reindeer, wild 
goats, moose, and common deer. The catch of whales 
was a little less than the year previous, but still an 
important item. The cod-fishing industry in Alaska, 
though far from insignificant, is only a tithe of what 
it should be. A reference to the vessels employed in 
the business of fishing in Alaska may give some idea 
of the importance of this industry in a commercial 
point of view, though part of the carrying business 
was given to the regular line of mail steamers in 
southeastern Alaska. And in this enumeration no 
account can be taken of the steam-launches, tugs, 


fishing-boats, and scows employed by the various can- | 


neries in the direct work of taking and preparing the 
fish for the market. It may be safe to assert that of 


this class of sea-craft each of the thirty-six canneries in | 


the Territory has at least one steam-launch or tug, 
two or more scows, and ten or twelve small boats ; 
and each ship carries its complement of boats with it. 
The ships employed in transportation to San Fran- 
cisco and ocean work may be briefly enumerated as 
follows: Engaged in the codfishing business, seven 3 
the whaling fleet, nine of which are steam ships, forty- 


four ; the salmon fleet, two of which were wrecked, 


I fifty-five mail steamers during the year, twenty-nine 


trips. 

The following computations and estimates give the 
aggregate results of my information as to the value 
of the exports from the Territory of Alaska during 
the year 1890, to wit: 


231,981 pounds of whalebone.................2+-- $1,159,905 
1,500 poundsio= ivory. ayes Semen 7,500 
575,000 gallonsiof oil.) aasee ae are viene, 000 
920,000 icodfish:ey.55 teen eee FASE Ss 555, 000 
671,000 cases of salmon......... OR Soames ao cx 3,355,000 
930 barrels of salt salmon...........++y-0+6 At 69,3800 
Gold (bullion, ore and dust), estimated......... ; 2,000,000 
Silvert i's saatiec, coe epg aate ots Cee eat leke ee a 50,000 
Skins, deer, mountain sheep, and hair-seal, esti- 
TIMALOG, (eth t.boe ey aera Hea oan Eee ee 8,625 
Fur-seal (estimated), 140,000......,./......-0+ oe 


2,000,000 
Bears, sea and land otters, foxes and other furs, ‘ 


estimated!) 2.4 PL MIAME A HE aimee 416,500 
Berries, estimated. . . dave ep anleseeen Ge oie 2,000 
Gna 14,400 

Te ee 


A list of fur-bearing animals in this | 
country in numbers sufficient to warrant enumeration | 


| 


( 


end 


Sp eee oh « gis se ; ‘% io. = 
Curios, brie-a-brac, etc., estimated.........--..... 
All othe rexports, estimated..........+.+e+e-seee- 


~ 20, 000 
10,000 


$9,840, 730 


_ Governor Knapp in his report for 1891 gives the 
following figures: 
Tn southeastern Alaska the carrying business has 
been largely but not entirely done by the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company. The imports into this 
section, so far as they have been definitely ascer- 
tained, amount to $1,517,000. This does not include 
certain small items like mail packages and irregular 
transportation. If we allow $450,000 to cover impor- 
tations by these 22 cannery vessels and other means 
BM _of transportation, we have an aggregate of $2,252,550 
‘ imported into the Territory in 1890. It is likely 
oi that the estimate of the last item is too small, since 
| Government vessels have in large measure carried 
their own supplies, and 41 whaling ships took not 
only supplies for their own use, but large quantities 
of trade goods, and even the sealing fleet, not less 
than 43 in number, must have taken with them goods 
and provisions of considerable value. 
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The products exported during the year are com- 
puted accurately so far as possible, and when esti- 
mated it is so stated. They are as follows: 


ROSS, S82 CASCSIOL SALMON) «es ecis sues dre ap 0s 6.00 e olindere $2, 753,328.00 
APROULWOUNGSSINOLY picts decte acetate cisgs betahers ie tysieystehe 9,507.50 
| 231,282 pounds whalebone..................-.s- 1,503,333.00 
. Hee SOO callons Whaler locus cele sisittias « cic crs’ 4,467.00 
| Product of the Killisnoo manufactory........... 76,000.00 
| 45188,000 pounds codfish... 2.0.05. .... ce se sees 569,000.00 
7,300 barrels salted salmon (estimated)........... 73,000.00 

' Gold and silver bullion (estimate@).............. 1,000,000.00 
21,596 fur-seal skins taken under lease (estimated) 647,880.00 
60,000 fur-seal skins taken by poachers (estimated) 1,800,000.00 
Other furs and skins from southeastern Alaska 
(SSHIMATOC \ae werent ec cesdlen Meas eteeve e+ <5eus 

Other furs from western, northern and central 
rAtaska, (estimated): ljecie..« asin cuepelenteusce seis c/s 

| Curios, bric-a-brac, etc. (estimated)........-.... 
Other products not enumerated (estimated)...... 


109,900.00 


350,000.00 


30,000.00 


8, 941,515.50 


On this basis it would seem that the exports ex- 
ceeded the imports by $6,688,965.50.” 


CLIMATE, 


Graye misapprehension exists in the popular mind 
| regarding the climate of Alaska. The great extent 
of the territory, covering as it does, more than 20 
a degrees of latitude and 44 degrees of longitude, 
é together with its varied relations to the sea and ocean 
currents, affords necessarily very great variety of 
. climate. The Yukon district, including all that part 
; of the territory north of the Alaskan range of moun- 

_ tains, has severely cold and long winters and very hot 

and short summers. A large portion of it lies within 

the Arctic circle. Southeastern Alaska, including 

| the narrow strip of the mainland from Portland 

! Canal northwestward to Mount St. Elias, together 
with the large group of islands known as the Alex- 

_ ander Archipelago, is warm and moist. This is sup- 

posed to be on account of the Japanese current of 

warm water flowing through the Pacific Ocean from 

_ the torrid zone along the coast of Japan and eastward 

until divided into two parts on striking the American 

| coast—a portion then following southerly along the 


| shores of Washington, Oregon and California, the 
4 __ other portion following the bend of the North Pa 


Cas +e ; 


we 


25,000.00. 


| 


| 


cific palate of so many people all over the world. It cer- 


‘shore and-along the chain of the Aleutian “islands 
| westward again. As the warm air from the ocean 
/ reaches the snow-capped mountains of the Alexander 
| Archipelago and the coast the moisture condenses and 
is precipitated in rain, and farther inland in snow 
_ during the cold season. Hence the climate of all the 
islands and the extended coast line is modified from 
the natural severity of its high latitude to an equable 
but somewhat rainy one. The mean annual temper- 
ature is about 45 degrees above zero and the temper- 
ature during the winter seldom reaches zero. Last 
winter, in January, the thermometer at Sitka once 
indicated 5 degrees above zero, and at Juneau 4 
degrees below zero, which was much the coldest 
weather realized. The highest registry during the 
_summer of 1889 was 69°, and in the summer of 1890 
the highest was 84° above zero. In the Aleutian 
district the winters are a little colder and the sum- 
mers a little warmer with less rainfall, especially on 
the mainland, at Kenai, and on the coast of the 
Alaska Peninsula next to Behring Sea. The coldest 
weather in the Yukon Valley in January, 1890, was 
43° below: zero. The temperature of tide water a 
little below the surface varies less than that of the 
‘atmosphere during the year, the thermometer rang- 
ing from 36° to 59°. There was no very severe frost 
until the 2d day of December last, at Sitka. Snow fell 
during the winter to the depth of one and a half feet. 
MINING. 

The number of mills for crushing the ore and 
obtaining the free gold within the territory is, I 
‘believe, thirteen, only one or two of which have 


chlorination works to reduce the sulphurets. The 
mills may be enumerated as follows : 
Stamps, 
On Douglas Island, the Alaska Treadwell Gold Mining 
(Companiye, snrciees RP GI «a loth bhi esnlst doer erates cers 240 
(herBear, seN est: Company sae. mitc< eis see eevee arate 80 
The Alaska Union Mining Company..................... 120 
MhesMexicany. (ici eradecte arstejais: ste! eisle custanesteeinecty aueioe ole 10 
In Silver Bow Basin, 
The Equitable Mining Company..................-- 10 
Mhetakou-Gonsolidated ti scacieote feel cells ins toes 10 
ithe: Wiebster® MTHivs cine «otto eks cette of ae wrerene stare 5 
Archie Campbellish Mal icc tysicer «cats estar beeteichs ria anthers 10 
In Fuhter Bay, Admiralty Island, Willoughby’s Mill...... 10 
Ini pBerner's Baya ties ace aete een dree tn oe eras Se 5 
In Silver Bay district, Sitka, Stewart’s Mill............... 10 
Lake Mountain Mining Company.....................-- 5 
Inghishekiven mining districts srehee heen een aoe 10 
AWG, Anite c oc GD Ais POOR AGES EOE RCSA Cane 525 


millin the world. It has 240 stamps, ninety-six con- 
centrators, twelve ore crushers, a 500 horse-power 
water-wheel, and all the conveniences for reducing the 
ore with the least expense. The ore is low grade, 
yielding from $6 to $12 per ton, but it is convenient 
to tide water and the expenses have been reduced to 
a minimum. The capital stock of the company is 
divided into 100,000 shares. 


FISHERIES. 


An enumeration of the food-fishes of Alaska would 
include most of the specimens of the ichthyology of 
North America. Those most in use at the present 

_ time are the following, to-wit: salmon, halibut, cod, 
herring, black bass, sea and brook trout, red fish, 
_oolichon, capelin and anchovy. All classes, white 
_and native, use these, in their several varieties, freely. 
|The natives, in addition to the foregoing, use the 
/octopus, porpoise, whale, shark, dogfish, hair and 
\fur seal, and many other kinds. 
|, As an industry, salmon fishing is the most im- 
‘portant and perhaps no other salt-water fish suits the 


en of all classes in this country. 
é Bish 
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ainly forms an important item in the subsistence ac- 
Every native 
ily lays by his store of dried salmon and halibut 
vinter’s use, perhaps not less than 500 pounds 
each, and their diet is varied by fresh salmon in the 
season of it, and other varieties of fresh fish when 
the salmon are not running. The number of salmon 
canneries in operation during the year 1890 in the 
Territory, which with their equipments represent a 
capital of more than $4,000,000, was thirty-six. 
Their pack amounted to the enormous sum of 702, 

993 cases of four dozen one-pound cans. A compari- 
son with former years will afford a better illustration 
of the growing importance of the business than can 
be afforded by any other statement. The record 
stands as follows: 


t 


{or 


Year. ae | Year aya 
= x ———— = = | — 3 
LSS teor ve cietone, satene 36,0001 2888 2a. t-tseiners 439,293 
MS Sdemeyetar\eristotnelsce 45; 060)||' ESO GR. fer.re) tetem nee | %02,993 
Thole ated oie aoa ee a TRIO SEN A Bo cbe shu ek | 671,000 
eltWserae cto ote Oak 120 COOMPL SOW. ae. eiepereectot te | 688,332 
Wey ae ae ee 190,200 | 


POPULATION. 

The people. of Alaska have been spoken of as 
\mericans, Russians, Hydahs, Tsimpseans, Thlinkets, 
Aleuts, Innuits or Eskimos, and Tinnehs, or Atha- 
bascan Indians. Eight distinct languages and several 
dialects are spoken. The Tsimpseans embrace only 
the settlement at Metlakahtla, about one thousand 
people who came over from British Columbia with 
Mr. Duncan. The Hydahs have some five or six 
villages on the south end of Prince of Wales Island 
with about nine hundred people. The Thlinkets 


reside in from forty to fifty villages in the Alexander | 


Copper River. 
ized by contact with the whites and through the influ- 
ence of schools and missions and there is a large 
number of those who can speak English and have 
become excellent citizens. The Aleuts are also partly 
civilized, but with a civilization conforming more 
nearly to that of the Russians than our own. These 
reside upon the islands of the Aleutian chain, the 
Shunagin and Kodiak groups, the Aliaska Penin- 
sula and the Islands of St. Paul and St. George in 
Behring Sea. 


There are a few Aleut half-breeds in Sitka. Many 
of these people talk the Russian language. The 


Innuits and Tinnehs cannot be said to be civilized, 


' Archipelago and along the coast from Cape Fox to. 
All these have become partly civil- | 


though their barbarism has been modified by contact | 


with white people. The Innuits reside along the 
coast from Nushegak, in Behring Sea, to the eastern 
limit of our dominion in the Arctic region. 
ant Ray speaks of them as living ina state of anarchy, 
making no combinations, offensive or defensive, 
having no punishment for crimesand no government. 
(Given to petty pilfering they make no attempt to re- 
claim stolen property. They are social in their habits 

1d kind to each other. These people are obliged to 


Lieuten- | 


devote all their energies to procuring the necessary food | 


and clothing to maintain life. Their intelligence is 


ota low order and the race is apparently diminish- 
ing. Physically they are strong and possess great 
powers of endurance. 


a nh as 1s ; : } = Fs \ 
I'he Tinnehs occupy the interior, the Yukon Valley, 


except the portions near its mouth, and come down 
to the sea shore only at Cook’s Inlet. 
called “Stick” Indians by the Thlinkets. 
people have many traits of the North American In- 
dians eisewhere, and may properly be designated as 
Indians. The other natives of Alaska are not true 


They are | 
These 


Indian and have not generally been treated us such 
by the government. They haye no real tribal rela- 
tions, though formerly the heads of families were 
recognized as chiefs and called such. 

The census of Alaska is not yet completed, and 
consequently its enumeration of the people is not | 
available for our study of this subject. The advance F 
bulletin of population indicates a slight falling off in 
the number of our native tribes. The enumeration | 
was incomplete and some of the figures published | 
ought to be revised. The number of people accred- | 
ited as belonging to the Tsimpseans and Hydah tribes | 
is manifestly erroneous, and in the case of the former | 
it is admitted by the special agent. The error grew 
out of the absence of a very large number of people. 
at the time of the enumeration. It may be stated | 
generally that however faithful and thorough an | 
enumerator may be, no complete and accurate record | 
of Alaskan natives can be secured in summer time, | 
when the villages are so largely deserted for the hunt- | 
ing and fishing grounds. 

The white population of southeastern Alaska is. | 
considerably larger than 10 years ago, but it is still | 
small, only about 1,900 persons. There are also some 
327 Chinamen, 2 Japanese, and 4 colored persons, 
making a total, with the 5,834 natives, of 8,038. | 
There is a very large falling off in the number of 
Aleuts, from 2,451 in 1880 to 1,000 in 1890. This. 
discrepancy is in part accounted for in the inaccuracy | 
of the earlier census. We have very few figures from | 
the Eskimos and interior Indians, but such as are | 
given disclose a very great diminution, as we had | 
reason to expect from the reports constantly reaching 
us of the great comparative death rate among these 


The total population of Alaska may be esti- 


peoples. 
mated at 33,000. 

The white population of Alaska is nearly one-half 
foreign born, and very many have never been natural- 
ized as citizens of the United States. , 

The change of conditions from year to year is not 
so marked as to call for special comment, but in the 
settled portions of the country, that is, along the 
coast and upon the islands, there is constant progress 
in civilization and improved conditions of life. ‘The 
agencies at work for the uplifting of these peoples are | 
effective and doing much good, while business enter- 
prises, employing them as laborers and coming in 
contact with them ina business way, infuse them 
with civilized ideas. It is unfortunately true that 
bad ideas are also inculcated and immorality and vice 
go hand in hand with civilization to such an extent 
that many good people become disheartened and in- 
cline to surrender to the discouragements. But there 
should be no such impatience. Their progress out of 
darkness and degradation toward the light of a higher 
civilization compares most favorably with the darker 
ages of the early history of Germany and England. 
They are surely coming, and only patience and perse- 
verance and the codperation of good people every- | 
where, and especially the aiding hand of the Govern- | 
ment extended as heretofore, but more liberally, in | 
facilities for an enlightened government and their | 
education in good things, will tell upon them in the | 
near future more effectually than ever before. | 

| 


The progress of the natives of Southeastern Alaska 
towards civilization is steady and certain, though it 
must not be supposed that these people yet take high / 
rank in learning, intelligence or morality. The 
educating and elevating influences of the schools and | 
missions, though doing much, perhaps more than we 
should expect under the cireumstances, must be con-_ 
tinued a long time in order to effect anything like 
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aa 
satisfactory conditions. Sensational writers, inciting 
their effusions from the decks of steamers passing 
through our waters and drawing upon their imagina- 
tions and the statements of ignorant and irresponsi- 


e —_— nd ol 4 x oes 

erected,” ‘‘ the natives practice female infanticide as 
a religious duty,” and allegations of the frequent 
occurrence, in public, of practices too vulgar and 


ble persons willing to interest them at the expense of | obscene for narration here ; having heard of these # 
truth, have done much to mystify and confuse the an) a I took DOR SSI UL, uaa recent cruises in A 
} opinions of the reading public upon the condition of Southeastern Alaska, to inquire into their truthful- - 
| ness. I had with me, part of the time, a native in- 
the natives of Alaska, and a few words upon the sub- || terpreter whom I trusted fully. I found occasionally 
ject may not be-amiss in this connection. | legends of some such things that had happened “ long 
CONDITION OF (THE NATIVES. time ago,” but the oldest people remarked, “that was 
_when-I was very young.” 
In some respects the physical condition of the dif- | I came to the conclusion that the killing of slaves 
| ferent native tribes is alike and in others not. All | had never been a practice, but only a crime, like the | 
are strongly built, rather short, and by their habits of | Whitechapel murders of London ; that female infant- 
living inured to hardship and endurance. The men | jeidenever was general, and had entirely ceased for 
| have very light or no beards, and frequently trim the _many years past, except as it sometimes occurs among 
scattering hairs on their chins closely, or pluck them | go-called civilized people; that the roasting, drown- 
out. The average height is less than that of Euro- | ing, and burying alive of persons suspected of witch- 
peans. They have an Asiatic cast of features and the | craft, if practiced at all among the Thlinkets, where 
coast people are generally thought to have originated | the practice was especially located, was exceptional. 
from Japanese stock. ‘The Eskimos have a language The practice of “tying up” persons suspected of 
very similar to the Eskimos of Labrador and almost witchcraft is of recent date, but could not be safely 
identical with a small population upon the Asiatic indulged in at the present time anywhere along the 
side of Behring Strait. Physically they differ from coast. ‘It is now practiced only when it is thought 
_ the Eskimos of Greenland and Labrador, being more detection is impossible. Very few Shamans now 
robust and healthy. All of the natives of Alaska openly practice their sorceries in this part of the Ter- 
_ have small and delicately formed hands and feet and ji}, q 
rather a massive head, straight black hair, dark eyes, | The savage nature of the natives is not wholly i] 
high cheek-bones and a nut-brown complexion. All eradicated from many of the older men, but the i 
ats to Z large extent fish eaters, though the Tinnehs presence of a war-ship seems to be all that is required a 
living in the interior, or Ingalik tribes of the Yukon, |,, keep them in a docile condition of mind. The F 
are compelled to subsist to a greater extent upon game young people seem to be growing up with different 
and land products. ; ae ideas of life and its duties. They have higher aims, 
| Their dwellings, not 80 unlike originally, have now a taste for better living, a desire to Coutorn tots mee 
become quite different i style and manner of con- joan customs. The influence of schools and missions 
_ struction. Those residing in Southeastern Alaska have and church services has had much to do with this 
| frame or block houses wholly Shove; CLOUnC With |e eaar con atemmntheatacive min ch 
- sleeping apartments partitioned off from the main or 
living-room where the central fire-place is located, like MLO NSN aU eee : 
the state-rooms of a iy et steamboat, and Ue ogres of the The Greco-Russian church has been established in 
Thlinkets have substituted the modern cooking stove | Alaska many years, and has been an active force 4 
| and pipe for the fire-place, ie er chimney hole in during the latter part of its existence, at least among t 
the roof. Mr. Duncan has, wisely as 1t seems to me, the Sitka tribe of Thlinkets and the Aleuts. At this i 
retained the ventilation principle of the open roof in | time they have twelve churches with resident ordained : 
all the dwellings in his model settlement at Metlaka- | priests, sixty-seven chapels in the immediate charge P 
htla, though greatly ST es i by constructing @ of ynordained assistants, seventeen parish schools, 
| metallic bell-shaped chimney which = suspended from ang about 12,006 members in regular standing, with- ni 4 
the roof, the bottom of the bell being about 7 feet 5, the territory of Alaska. ¥ 4 
from the floor. ; . The churches are located as follows: At Sitka, St. . 
| These Be Ope ay all ac LSU PPOrLINE 5 the Hydahs, _Michael’s cathedral, one chapel, one school ; Killis- | 
Tsimpseans, Thlinkets and Mlents living comfortably /noo, one church; Kodiak, one church, one school, i 
with plenty of food and blankets. The Hskimos, eight chapels; Kenai, one church, one school, seven ; 
especially those of the Arctic region, have a hard | chapels; Belkofsy, one church, one school, nine € 
time of it to keep from starvation and death by freez- chapels ; Unalaska, one church, one school, perhaps Inf 
ing. The Tinnehs, or Ingaliks, have less of thecon- | twenty chapels; Nushegak, one church, one school, } 
_yeniences, not to say luxuries of life, than any of the | perhaps fifteen chapels; St. Paul’s Island, one church; uy 
coast tribes. The last named two tribes have small, (St. George’s Island, one church ; Atka, one church, } 
poorly built, partly underground houses, and their ‘one school; Attu, one church, one school; Michael- i 
winter dwellings are entirely covered with earth. ofsky, one church, one school, perhaps seven chapels. ig 
_ The prevailing diseases among the coast people are |The chapels are within the district of which the 
_ consumption, small-pox, measles, whooping cough, ete. | churches are the headquarters, or center, and the 
The moral condition of the natives of Alaska is | priest of that church has general supervision of the re 
undoubtedly sad enough, though there are rifts in | district. . 
| the clouds which afford glimpses of better things The Presbyterians have seven important mission i 
| ahead. Bad as their morals are, the moral degradation | stations. 
and obliquity of these people have been much over- | PRESSING NEEDS. 
2 drawn. Having heard of statements being made by 
2 persons of standing and character to the effect that With a resident population of nearly 40,000 peo- di 
ee ae <‘medicine men tear with their teeth and eat the ple living in about 300 towns and villages scattered a 
i ee flesh of dead men,” ‘‘ women slaves are killed and | through a territory containing 580,000 square miles, et 


_ buried 


under the corner posts of the houses 
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the army, acting on his own behalf, descended the 


Yukon on araft, and also represented that he had as- 
eonded Mount St. Elias to its summit, but Indians 
who were with him frequently stated to me that they 
went down the Yukon with him, but that he did not 
ascend Mount St. Elias, as represented by him, and 
as having been accomplished by him. 

The coast survey bureau at Washington has done 
nothing toward the geodetic survey of the coast of 
Alaska, beyond three hundred miles north of the 
British Columbia boundary. The Light House Board 
of the United States has placed no buoys at a point 
north and west of Sitka. The last buoy ‘on the way 
to Behring sea, along the northwest coast of North 
America, is about three miles west of Sitka, and at 
the entrance of the middle passage from the Pacific 
Ocean to Sitka Sound. 

There is no communication whatever, except an oc- 
casional schooner, perhaps twice a year, between Sitka, 
or any other part of southeastern Alaska, and the 
great territory to the westward and northward of 
Sitka. If the United States Judge of Alaska desires 
to make an order that shall be obeyed at the Aleutian 
islands, or at the Seal islands in Behring Sea, it has to 
be sent south two thousand miles to San Francisco, 
and perhaps lay there for two or three months, before 
it can be carried to western Alaska by the steamers. 

Permit me to give an example. By reason of the 
fact that the government had provided no means of 
mail communication between the Territorial Board of 


Education, at Sitka, of which I was president, the | 


teachers of the public schools in Western Alaska did 
not get their salaries for one year after they had earned 
them. 

The seal islands have attracted more public atten- 
tion than any other part of Alaska. The reason of 
that is because the preservation of seal life has been 
a subject of international discussion. Between 1870 
and 1890 the United States Treasury Department has 
received from the Alaska Commercial Company, hay- 


ing a lease of those islands during that period, nearly 
as much money for the lease and the royalty on the 
one hundred thousand seal skins which the company 
was allowed to take each year as was paid out of the 
treasury to Russia for the entire country in 1867. In 
those twenty years all those seal skins have gone to 
London to be dyed and plucked, and when they came 
back they paid a duty at the port of entry of seventy- 
five percent. So that the United States has received, 


on account of the seal skins alone taken from the_ 


INTERIOR GREEK CHURCH, SITKA, ALASKA.—Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


depart ment of the Platte. 


Alaska ought to have more facilities for communica- | 
tion than were required for her accommodation twen- 
ty-three years ago, when her one business company 
desired only to traffic with the natives for furs, and 
the entire population were unable to read or write. 
Fully nineteen-twentieths of our towns, villages, and 
business establishments are absolutely cut off from 
public mail communication with their territorial | 
and national capitals. In these villages are located 
forty-eight schools, forty-seven important missions 
and churches, fourteen sawmills, fourteen mills for | 
crushing ores, thirty-six canneries and many salteries | 
and other business establishments employing skilled | 
and intelligent workmen. The district has a civil- | 
ized and educated population of not less than 7,000 — 
people, and more than as many more of the people | 
who are partially civilized. | 
Not only the people and the business of the terri. 
tory demand better postal facilities, but the Govern- | 
ment, to be efficient and to exercise its functions as | 
such, must have means of communication with the 
whole Territory. The organic act provides for the 
appointment of a governor and charges him with the 
duty of seeing that the laws are enforced, and with 
the interests of the United States Government that 
may arise within the district. He is then placed 
upon one of its eleven hundred islands without facili- | 
ties of any kind, except those above mentioned, for 
communication with the territory in his charge.” 


A STRONG OPINION, 


Governor Knapp’s strong protest has weighty back- 
ing in a recent paper by the Hon. John H. Keatley, | 
late Federal Judge of Alaska. Judge Keatley says: | 

‘<The question is constantly asked: Has it been a 
profitable investment, in a financial sense? I will at- 
tempt to answer that question, from personal obser- | 
vation, and a study of the country, through an official 
residence there of two years, and with ample means 
of reaching a fair conclusion. 

In the first place, permit me to say that the govern- 
ment of the United States has never expended a single 
dollar for the specific purpose of exploring any part 
of Alaska since it became federal territory. In 1881 
and 1882, the government maintained a signal station, 


a station for meterological observation, at Point Bar- 
row, on the shores of the Arctic ocean, the results of 
which are embodied in the official reports of Captain 
P. H. Ray, of the regular army, on duty now in the | 

Lieutenan eka, of | 


ray 


a 
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islands in the Behring Sea more money than it cost 
them to buy the whole country, in 1867, from Russia. 

Many persons who take the trouble to think of 


Alaska regard it only as the home of the seal, and 
that it has no other economic value than that which 


is attached to the seal rookeries. ‘They are entirely 
ignorant of the fact that Alaska is certainly and defi- 


nitely advancing to the front rank as a gold produc- 
ing territory. 

I have been frequently asked respecting the coal 
deposits of the north Pacific coast. It is a fact well 
known to every intelligent person who has visited 
western Alaska that great veins of coal have been 
exposed, close to the beach, by the action of the 

waves. The United States steamer Thetis for the 
last four years has made a cruise, every season, from. 
Mare Island, near San Francisco, to the Arctic Ocean 
and back by the way of Sitka. This cruise is made 
for the purpose of rescuing any of the crews of 
whaling ships that may be wrecked in the Arctic seas. 
On the teturn trip in October, 1888, the commander 
of the Thetis, Lieutenant-Commander W. H. Emory, 
ran short of coal for steaming purposes, and having 
heard that the Russians had mined coal near the 
_ beach at Cook’s Inlet, in Western Alaska, sailed to 
that point in quest of coal. He found great veins of 
it exposed by the action of the waves, and anchoring 
about two miles from the shore, put out his launches 
and small boats, and with the crew, mined eighty-five 
tons, close to the beach, and put it aboard ship. He 
employed this coal so mined in steaming to Sitka. 
The chief engineer of the vessel made an official re- 
port to the Navy Department, which shows that the 
coal procured at Cook’s Inlet is equal in every respect 
to any coal used by him in several cruises, and also 


obtained lower down on the Pacific coast. Governor 
Swineford, who was with the Thetis on this sum- 
mer’s cruise, used more than a ton of Cook’s Inlet 


coal, in a grate, after his return home to Sitka, and 


found it equal to any Pittsburg coal for grate pur- 
_ poses. 
The rough and mountainous character of south- 


eastern Alaska makes the timber and lumber problem | 


a difficult one to solve. ‘The entire country is not 
only covered with a deep timdra, a mixture of peat 
and moss, which holds water like a sponge, but with 
_a dense undergrowth or thicket, which makes it 
_ almost impossible to get at what timber there is in 
the country. The whole of southeastern Alaska is 
on edge; it is nothing but high mountains, with 


| 


narrow deep gorges between the mountains instead’ 


of valleys. It is next to impossible to utilize the 
timber more than a few rods from the beach, so that 
the timber of Alaska may be practically regarded as 
valueless for commercial purposes ‘at present. It 
would cost more than it is worth in any market now 
to get it ready for export. The time may come, 
however, when the timber of Alaska may be of some 
value, but that period is a long way off. It can only 
be when the great supplies elsewhere are completely 
exhausted. 

It may be truthfully said, in conclusion, that the 
industries of Alaska, whether in fishing or mining, 
will always require large and expensive plants, The 
country is not inviting to the adventurer with moder- 
ate means. Great corporations alone can take all the 
risks attendant upon its development. Agriculture 
is entirely out of the question. The character of the 
soil is entirely against it were the climate different. 
The intensely humid atmosphere, the almost constant 
rain, are adverse to the cultivation of any kind of 
cereals. It is _utterly impossible for them to ripen 
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want of sunshine.’ 
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LABOR SUPPLY. 


Governor Knapp, in his 1891 report, says on this 


subject: 


“‘The laborers of Alaska may be divided into three 
White men, who receive large wages as} 


classes : 
skilled workmen; Chinamen, who usually work at 
| specialties and in the canneries on contract; and na- 
_ tives, who form much the larger class, and are em- 
ployed in various ways. The white laborers are quite 
generally employed.as mechanics and artisans, fore- 
men, and leaders of gangs. They are also employed 
when great responsibilities are thought to be resting 
upon the workmen, and if special trustworthiness is 
required. These responsible places are given to na- 
tives only after they have won special confidence, and 
then only-rarely. Ohinamen are cooks, waiters and 
specialty workers in canneries. Most of the work of 
making, filling and preparing cans for the market in 
the salmon-packing establishments is done by them. 
The natives do much of the fishing for the canneries 
and salteries, serve.as boatmen, do all kinds of pack- 
ing, work in the mines as common laborers, are wood 
choppers, and do any other work coming to them. 
White laborers command from three to five dollars per 
day, natives from one dollar and a half to three 
dollars. Much of the fishing by natives is done by 
the piece. Some 2,500 Chinamen were employed 
by the canneries last year. The labor supply has 
been equal to the demand, and is likely to be so 
while there is so large a laboring class as the na- 
tive population of this Territory to draw from. 
They are, however, quite independent, and if prices 
do not suit they are able to live in their old ways upon 
fish, seaweed, and blubber. 

Very little friction has occurred between employers 
and their emyloyés. At Chilkat, where three can- 
neries are located, the natives became dissatisfied with 
the prices paid for fish, and combining this grievance 
with an imagined infringement of their rights in the 
occupation of certain fishing grounds, they threaten- 
ed to destroy the fishing nets of the cannery compan- 
ies. Their attitude became so menacing that serious 
trouble was feared. Both the natives and the super- 
intendents finally expressed a wish that the governor 
would come and see if the difficulties could be dis- 
pelled. Accordingly the U. 8. 8. Pinta, Captain 
Farenholt commanding, haying the governor, the 
United States district attorney, and the captain of 
marines and a few of his men on board, steamed up 
Lynn Canal; and quietly dropped anchor at Pyramid 

| Harbor. The natives for twenty-five miles around were 


called together, and a two-days’ conference closed with 
handshaking and a dispersion to their homes. The 
natives were a little sullen and declined to sell any 
fish at the prices offered, but all has since been quiet, 
and violence is not feared. The Pintd made a second 
trip to the scene of trouble two months later, and re- 
ported no apparent danger.” 


GOVERNMENT AID. 


| 


Among the more important bills recently intro- 
duced in the United States Senate for aiding Alaska, 
are the following : . 

December 14, 1891, Mr. Manderson introduced the 
following bill, which was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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_ thousand dollars, to be expended, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of introdueing and 
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Authorizing the Secretary of War to cause an exploration 


IXY 


and survey to be made of the interior of the Territory of 

Alaska, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause an 
exploration and survey to be made of the interior of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska by such force of officers and enlisted men as he 
may deem necessary; and the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, to be immediately available, is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
meet the expenses of such exploration and survey. Such skilled 
astronomers, topographers, geologists, and naturalists as may 
be necessary to the success of the expedition may be detailed 
from the several scientific bureaus of the Government, and the 
heads of Departments may render such assistance in the way of 
transportation and equipment as shall appear desirable. 


December 10, 1891, Mr. Stewart introduced the 
following bill, which was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Territories : 


A BILL 


To authorize the construction of a railroad in Alaska, and for 
other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 


there be, and is hereby, granted to the Alaska Coal Mining and | 


Development Company, a corporation heretofore organized 


under the laws of the State of California, the privilege of con- 


structing a railroad and telegraph line on the most eligible 
route from Portage Bay, on the Pacific Ocean, to Herendeen 


Bay, in Bering Sea, Alaska; and there is hereby granted to said | 
company the right of way for such railroad one hundred feet in | 


width and sufficient land for depots, stations, 
not exceeding forty acres in any one place, and at e 
of said road lands sufficient for terminal facilities 


ach terminus 
and landings, 


and turn-outs, | 


not exceeding one hundred acres at either terminus. And there | 
is also hereby granted to said company fifty sections of land in 


the vicinity of Herendeen Bay, to be selected by s 
The grants and privileges aboy 
lowing express conditions: 
That said company shall, at its own expense, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, within one year from the 
passage of this act, survey and plat the line of railroad and all 
the lands to be taken for the purposes of said railroad, and also 


aid company. 


e named are made upon the fol- | among us, we are not informed. | 


the lands to be selected as herein provided, and file the same | 


with the Secretary of the Interior; and said company shall com- 
plete said railroad within five years from the passage of this act, 
and shall open and develop coal mines upon the lands so to be 


selected. And at all times after one year from the passage of | 


this act said company shall furnish the United States all the 


coal it may require for every purpose at the actual cost, not ex- | 


ceeding five dollars per ton, delivered at the shipping place at 
Herendeen Bay; and when said railroad shall have been con- 
structed said company shall at all times furnish all the coal that 
the Government may require at either Herendeen Bay or Port- 
age Bay, at the option of the Government, at the actual cost of 
mining and transportation, not exceeding five dollars per ton at 
the place of delivery; and said company shall, within six months 


after the passage of this act, file with the Secretary of the In- - 
terior a good and sufficient bond in such sum as Shall be fixed | 


by the Secretary of the Interior, to be approved by said Secre- 


tary, guaranteeing to the United States that said company will | 
faithfully perform all the conditions and obligations imposed | 


by this act. On failure of said company to complete said rail- 
road within the time limited in this act, the rights, privileges, 
and lands herein granted shall be forfeited to the United States. 
And Congress shall have power to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act. 

December 17, 1891, Mr. Teller introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


A BILL 


‘o secure the introduction of domesticated reindeer into | 

Alaska. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That | 
there shall be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money : 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifteen | 


T 


of | 


| Mt. Crillon, 


maintaining in the Territory of Alaska reindeer for domestic 
| 


puposes; the same to be made immediately available. 
course. Some of the points mentioned may not be 
touched on the outward voyage, but are visited when 
returning. The tides and weather may sometimes in- 
terfere with the prescribed route from Victoria to 
Sitka, but the points missed going are touched when 


_ coming home, and the tourist will not lose the sight of | 


| a single one of the beauties of the trip. 

It is but just to add that the officers of these steam- 
ers and their assistants are thorough sailors, and un- 
varyingly kindly and courteous to passengers. The 
table accommodations, berths, luxuries, and conven- 


The return trip to Tacoma is made over the same | 


/ 


| 
| 
| 
} 


iences to be found on the steamers of the Pacific Coast 


Steamship Company are eq 
first class hotel. 


ALASKA MOUNTAINS. 


16,000 ft. Mt. St. Elias, 19,500 ft. 
15,900 ** Mt. Illiaminsk, 12,066 <« 
Mt. Fairweather, 15,500 <* Mt. Shishaldin, 8,683 << 
Mt. Perouse, 11,300 “* Mt. Unalaska, 5,961 « 
Mt. Verstova, 3,374 ft. 


Mt. Cook, 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson spoke on Alaska last 
evening in Dr. Hall’s Church in Fifth Ave- 
nue. The lecture was illustrated by very fine | 
stereopticon views, giving especially the late 
explorations in Northern Alaska and Siberia. 
Dr. Jackson is an authority on everything per- 
taining to Alaska, and churches and associa- 
tions desirous of fresh and authentic informa- 
tion concerning that vast and almost unknown 
country, will do well to avail of his presence | 
here at the East. How long he will remain 


uay Drunkenness in Alaska.j 26,92 
Editor of Tue Vorce,—I have been very much 
interested during the winter in your discussion 
of Senator Dolph’s .bill to license the liquor 
traffic in Alaska, Iam now in possession of a 
few facts direct from Unga, Alaska, : which 
may be of interest to the readers of THE VOICE. 
‘Prof. 0. R. McKinney, United States Govyern- | 
;ment teacher and Methodist missionary, 
stationed at Unga, writes me as follows: Wea’ 
“The Prohibitory law, 80 far a3 it goes, is quite 
rigidly aitoneed’ Wie the natives make their own 
beer or ‘kwas,’ #8 they call it. It costs butia trifle, ‘| 
but itis, nevertheless, a deadly intoxicant, While 
sober they ave goou, kind people, ready to be 
taught, eyen thirsting for knowledge. ‘he most 
perplexing question | have to face is how to meet 
this mouster evil. It seems they will drink any- 
thing that will stimulate. Ouly a few days ago | 
news came to our village that a priest up the bay 
had killed himself drinking Hostetter’s bitters { 
| livery Russian holiday is celebrated by the liatives 
making an unusually large a ountor ‘kwas,’ and 
| as a necessary result getting drunis, Oghting and) 
smashiug up things injgeneral. ‘The *kwas, ast 
‘said before, costs bub little, but the loss of hfe 
‘and property brought about _by these drunken 
escapades is simply irreparable. What makes it 
worse there scems to be no way of reaching the 
root of the trouble, We may be able in ume to 
stop the trafic in intoxicants, but how call wo 
stop its manufacture as a private matter? Itis 
the prevailing curse of Unga and eyen worse in 
other parts of Alaska,” Reet 


While in Pennsylvania Professor McKinney 
voted straight Prohibition and is an aggressive 
worker in the cause, but he ae to think the 

drink demon holds such a deep and mighty, 
grasp on the poor Indians es as that even 


ual in every respect to a | 


or sacramental purposes, has been 
‘The measure recently proposed in 
‘the repeal of the Act.of 1884, and 
| the legalizing of the saloon, should be earnestly 
| deprecated by all good eople: The interest felt 
in this question by Presbyterians, will not be 
diminished when the fact is recalled that the 
| Alaska Prohibitory law was drawn up by a min- 
‘ister’ of our own body, and that its passage 
‘through Congress was largely due to the ear- 
'mest efforts of a Presbyterian layman. 

It is possible that to many the question raised 
‘by the bill proposed in Congress will seem to 
‘be of small importance, having reference to a 
‘region so remote and so sparsely settled. And 
ait is true that the population of Alaska is 
small, numbering less than 50,000 whites and 
itndiade all told. It should be remembered, 
however, that in our acquisition of Alaska its 
\Xndian inhabitants became wards of our nation 
We cannot exonerate ourselves from the solemn 
‘responsibilities of guardianship, and shall asa 
mation be held by God accountable. Besides 
‘this, it should be remembered that Alaska has 
in its vast and varied resources great possi- 
Mbilities in the near future. Few realize its ex- 
‘tent. It is possible that some delegate to the 


General Assembly, setting foot on the streets | 


‘of Portland after his long journey from the 
Atlantic coast, will be as greatly surprised’as 
‘the writer once was, when told there that but 
‘half the distance across our national domain 
thad yet been traversed. Portland, Oregon, is 
‘but midway between Eastern Maine and West- 
'ern Alaska! Equalling in area all that portion 
lof the United States lying east of the Missis- 
|sippi; possessing in part of its coast region a 


'climate as mild as that of Virginia; easy of ac- 
cess from our Pacific States; the treasures of its | 
|forests and mountains and streams and soil 


|must shortly draw thither a large population. 
|The question, therefore, is a most important 
lone: Shall the drink traffic be admitted to 
Alaska by Act of Congress? Shall the saloon, 


|which has heretofore been outlawed in Alaska, 


‘be now legalized by our rational Government? 
| The senator who proposes this measure, does 
mot, of course, maintain in his advocacy of it 
\that the saloon is a beneficent or innocent in- 
‘stitution. It is not because the liquor traffic is 


-promotive of the well-being of society that Con- | 


(gress is asked to substitute license for prohibi- 
tion. But the arguments urged in favor of this 
license law are substantially the same as are 
msually advanced in behalf of the license sys- 
tem. It is urged that prohibition has not 
‘effectually suppressed the traffic. There is 
‘illicit liquor selling. The unlicensed saloon- 
‘keeper sells to Indians, minors, drunkards, and 
‘the extended coast line of Alaska furnishes 
special facilities for smuggling. The hope 
seems to be entertained by the author of this 
‘bill that the enactment of a license law will 
the suppression of illicit liquor sell- 
hope is not justified by the experi- 
ense States—certainly not. by the ex- 
he writer’s own State of Pennsyl- 
Alaska license law, we presume, 
that the saloon-keeper shall be a 
good moral character.” ‘The expec- 
1e licens saloo “keeper's 


protection. 
-who “was manifested to destroy the works of 


edge shows ihe such h a 
‘too sanguine. Most license laws have p: ohi 


- itory features similar to those to be included in| 


‘the Alaska law, and yet if there be a State, or 
“city, or town, under license law where drunk- 
ards reform because the law forbids selling 
‘liquor to intemperate men, or where the boys 
‘never learn to drink because the saloons are 
closed to minors, where the Sabbath is ob-| 
|served by the quer trade as it is by the hard. | 
'ware, shoe, or clothing trade, that must be a 
‘ware and exceptional community indeed. 

The fact is notorious that the restrictive pro- 
‘visions of license laws are almost universally 
disregarded by the traffic. The liquor traffic is 
‘an inveterate law-breaker. The man - eating 
tiger cannot be tamed. The rifle-ball treat- 
ment is the only effectual method of rendering 
him harmless. So the man-destroying saloon 
| will not be regulated, and can only be rendered 
harmless by extermination. 

The trade of the drunkard-maker is essen- 
tially evil, bringing disease to the body, im- 


|becility to the mind, poverty to the home, all 


manner of crime to society, and eternal damna- 
tion to the soul. 

Shall our great, strong national Government, 
after undertaking to protect Alaska against this 


enemy, now confess itself too weak to cope 


with such a foe? Shall it offer to cease hostil- 
ities, and for a pecuniary consideration to toler- 
‘ate and protect this destroyer? 

Let the protest of the good people of the land 
be heard at,Washington. By petitions and by 
personal letters to senators and representatives, 


land to the President of the United States, let | 


it ba made manifest to our Government that 
we are deeply in earnest about this matter. 
| We do not demand of our Government the 


impossible feat of making men good in Alaska 


or elsewhere by civil enactment. “Not by 


|might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 


the Lord.” In our efforts to evangelize Alaska, 
we ask no Government subsidy, but we ask for 
Enlisting under our great Captain, 


‘the devil,” we may expect of our Government 
ithat if shall not. take the works of. the devil 


/under its protection. 


We have longed to see 
the several commonwealths of the Union wash 
their hands of complicity in this iniquity. Let 


/us pray and labor now that our general Govern- 
/ment involve us not in the national guilt and 


|veproach of licensing the 
| Alaska. 


liquor 
“Shall the throne of iniquity have fel 


| lowship with Thee which frameth mischief by a 
‘jaw? 
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THE MAGNETIC POLE. 


Its Position to Be Definitely 
Fixed by a Survey. 


VARIATIONS OF THE NEEDLE. 


The Achievements of Former Expedi- 
tions and the Feasibility of the 
One Now Projected. 


—_ 


{Copyright, 1892, by A. W. Greely.] 
If there is a grain of truth in the saying 
that proverbs are the wisdom of the 
multitude embalmed by the wit ‘of a | 


traffic in | 


| 


‘some familiar distich may be attributed a 
prevailing misapprehension of the intelli- 
gent majority as to some elementary but 
scientific subject. 

Passing by examples pertaining to other 
subjects, one’ instance relative to the 
mariner’s compass may be recalled in the 
familiar line from Poe: ‘And the touched 
needle trembles to the pole.”’? This in turn 


is asomeweat ponderous imitation of the: 


bright, joyous and delicate lines of a pre- 
decessor, Barton Booth, an actor songs- 
ter, whose name has almost faded out of 
the minds of men. One song, indeed, re- 
mains to this generation, and from it are 
those well-known words: ‘‘Trus as the 
needle to the pole, or as the dial to the 
sun,”? 

The writer, however, is not by nature an 
iconoclast, and so it is only an incidental 
object of this paper to dissipate the error 
thus fostered by poetic imagination and 
bring again the realizing sense that this, 
of all things, is a practical age. It is 
rather that the north magnetic pole is to 
be surveyed, and the public desire at least 
to know where the pole is, when was it 
discovered, how frequently it has been ap- 
proached and how is it to be revisited. 

There is a point in Arctic America at 
which the following magnetic conditions 
prevail: First, the various lines of decli- 


nation converge; second, the needle points: 


vertically downward; third, the horizontal 

force vanishes and a free horizontally- 

balanced needle will remain pointing in 
| whatever direction it chances to be 
placed. While this point is, strictly 
speaking, the pole of verticity yet 
it is commonly known as the north 
magnetic pole, in contradistinction to the 
two centers of maximum magnetic foree, 
| situated, one in Siberia (about latitude 70 
| degrees north and longitude 115 degrees 
| east) and the other to the south of Hudson 
bay (about 50 degrees north, 90 degrees 
west), the latter being somewhat the 
stronger, 

This discussion, be it understood, per- 
tains more particularly to the magnetie 
| pole and only incidentally to the centers 

of force, and in order to make these 


the non-scientific reader, it is necessary to 
enter into brief explanations as to the 
effects of terrestrial magnetism on the 
compass, 

The mariner’s compass, as is well 
ized needle freely suspended near its cen- 
| ter. lt usually isa narrow piece of steel 
shaped like a very elongated lozenge, 
tapering gradually from its middle to its 


pointed ends, haying near its centr a con- 


| cavity by means of which it is easily bal- 


anced on a pointed support. To empha- 
size a particular displacing force exerted 


| on the position of the magnetic needle, it 


is necessary first to consider the condition 


that is, when itis a bit of plain steel free 
from magnetism. Under such conditions 
| when balanced by its concayity horizon- 
| tally on a point, it remains in the direc. 
| tion in which it is placed, no matter 
whether itis directed to the north, south, 
east or west. 

As soon as the needle is magnetized, 
however, and is balanced horizontally as 
just described, it will be found that it will 
shift its position so as to point in one par- 
ticular direction, to which it always returns 
after displacement. in this fixed position, 
where one end points to the magnetic 
south, the direction to which the north 
end of the needle points is toward the 

magnetic pole, and since over the greater 
part of the civilized inhabited globe this 
direction is within a few degrees of the di- 
rection of the geographical “north pole, it 
is generally assumed that the needle 
always points to the true north. The 
point toward which it is actually directed 
is commonly known as the ‘‘north mag- 
| netic pole,” in or near Boothia Felix 
| Land. 

The end of the compass which seeks the 
north is known under several different 
names. Airy calls the north-seeking end 
the ‘‘red’”? and the south-seeking end the 
“blue,” owing to the custom of marking 
the north end of the magnet with a spot of 
red paint. Faraday names the north-seek- 
ing end the ‘‘marked” and the other the 
“unmarked.” Sir William Thompson 
| calls the north-seeking end the “south 


somewhat technical statements clear to | 


of the needle prior to its being magnetized, 


RS it is none the less tre ae 


known, consists of a magnet or magnet- | 


VOR 


“north pole’? and the other the ‘‘south 
pole,” natural enough designations, but 
which are confusing whenever the ques- 
tion is treated from a standpoint of the 
earth asa magnet. It seems most advis- 
able toadopt the terms recommended by 
Maxwell and Jenkins, in their report of 
electrical standards to the British associa- 
tion in 1863, whereby the north-seeking 
ole is called the ‘‘negative’’ and the other 
the ‘‘positive.”’ 

Tf a non-magnetized needle is suspended 


by its middle by along untwisted thread | 


| of silk, it remains evenly balanced in the 
same position in which we arranged it. 
| If the needle is magnetized it imme- 


| diately changes its position. There are | 


two directions in which the needle can 
and does move; first, it twists or moves 


horizontally to right or to left, as has | 


heen already explained, and second, it 
tips vertically one end up and the other 
down. This yertical motion is also the 
result of magnetic force and the needle is 


said to take the same direction of terres-- 


trial magnetic force. The angle which 
the dipping needle makes with the hori- 
zontal plane is known as the dip. 

Since the magnetic needle as a rule does 
not point to the true north, that is, to the 
geographical north, it is necessary to give 
a name to the usually existing difference 
‘between the magnetic north and the true 
north. Itis generally known to the sailor 
as the yariation of the compass, but by 
scientific writers it is called the magnetic 
declination, The magnetic declination 
then is the variation of the magnetic 


| 


I 
\ 


‘meridian from the geographical meridian, | 


and is neasured by the angle between the 
‘two meridians, and is expressed in degrees 
“of azimuth from zero either to the east or 
‘to the west of the truejnorth. When the 
magnetic north is west of the north it is 
west declination, and east when the 
reverse occurs. 
' The honor of first passing to the north 
of (and from east or west to a contrary 
direction) the north magnetic pole he- 
longs to Sir Edward Parry in his noted 
yoyage to Melville island in search of a 
northwest passage, during the years 
1819-20. Parry says: ‘‘Since the time we 
first entered Sir James Lancaster’s sound, 
the sluggishness of the compass * * * 
had been found very rapidly, though uni- 
‘formly, to increase as we proceeded to the 
Owestward. * * * For the past two days 
we had been under the necessity of giving 
up altogether the usual observations for 
| determining the variation of the needle. 
_ * * * jt was evident, theretore, that a 
very material change had taken place in the 
‘dip, or variation, or in both of these 


‘phenomena * * * which made it notim- 
probable that we were now making a very 
near approach to the magnetic pole. * * * 


We now witnessed for the first time the | 


curious phenomenon ot the! directive 
power of the needle becoming so weak as 


‘Ross, his observations ‘in 
at Felix harbor, latitud 


magnetic instruments with him, but in 
1831, after a series of preliminary observa- 
tions, he was constrained to assign a new 
point for the magnetic pole, and on May 
27 started to verify his opinion and deter- 
mine the position of the pole by direct ob- 
servations, 

The designated place, named later Cape 
Adelaide, was situated on the west shore 
of Boothia Felix, some thirty miles east of 


King William’s Land. It was reached } 


June 1, and of the surroundings Ross says: | 

“The land is very low near the coast, | 
but it rises into ridges of fiftv or sixty feet 
high about a mile inland. We could have 
wished that the place so important had 
possessed more of marked note, It was 
scarcely censurable to regret that there 
was not a mountain to indicate a spot to 
which so much of interest must ever be 
attached. 

‘““‘We were, however, fortunate in here 
findind some huts of Esquimaux that had 
not been abandoned. * * * We 
thus took possession of their works and 
were thence enabled to establish our ob- 
servations with the greater ease, encanp- 
ing about halfa mile to the westwar of 
those abandoned snowhouses. The neces- 
sary observations were immediately com- 
menced,and they were continued through- 
out this (June 1, 1831,) and the following 
day. * * * The amount of the ‘lip, 
as indicated by my dipping needle, it 89 
deg. 59 min.,being thus within one minute 
of the vertical; while the proximity, at 
least, of this pole, if not its actual exist- 
ence where we stood, was further con- 
firmed by the action, or rather by the: | to- 
tal inaction of the several horizontal 
needles then in my possession. 

‘These were suspended in the most deli- 
| cate manner possible, but there was not 
one which showed the slightest effort to 


| move from the position in which it was 
upbaced fay iy : 
cairn of some magnitude, under which we | 


e therefore erected a) 


| buried a canister containing a record of 


| the interesting fact. * * * The latitude ij 
of this spot is 70 deg, 5 min. 17 sec., and 


its longitude 96 deg. 46 min, 45 sec. west. 
|* * * Ags faras our instruments can be 
| trusted. we had placed ourselves within 
| one minute of the magnetic pole, but had 
| not fixed on the precise spot. he ee 

| To determine that point with greater, 
| or with absolute precision (if, indeed, 
| such precision ‘be attainable), it would be 
| necessary to haye the co-operation of 
| different observers, at different distances 
and in different directions from the calcu- 
| lated place; while, to obtain all the inter- 
| esting results which these must be ex- 


| pected to furnish, such labors should also 
| hecarried on fora considerable time. * * * 


| 


| 


‘to be completely overcome by the attract- | 


ive power of the ship.” 
Doubtful of the absolute accuracy of the 


1 may barely allude to the diurnal and an- 

| nual motions of the needle, and to the 
variations in the place of the pole itself, 
with the consequent deductions which 
might be made as to the future in this re- 
spect, all of them being of the highest im- 
portance in the theory of magnetism.” 

|” During the years 1833-4 and 35 an ex- 


|| pedition under Captain Back, R.N,, passed 


| observations made on shipboard, Parry | 
had observations taken on land on August | 


7, 1819, 72 deg. 45 min, N., 118 deg. 24 min. 
W., where “the dip of the needle was 88 


deg. 26min, 42sec. and the variation 118 | 
deg. 23 min, 37 westeriy. The directive | 


ower of the horizontal needle *** was* ** | 


found to beso weak * * * that they (the 
compasses) required constant tapping 


Ke the hand to make ther traverse at | 


In 75 deg. 9 min. N., 105 deg. 54 min. W. 
(southeast point of Byam Martin island) 
| the variation or declination was 165 des. 50 
min, E., thus indicating that Parry had 
passed from east to west to the northward 
of the magnetic pole since making his 
previous observation in 74 deg. 40 min. N., 
‘91 deg. 47 min. W. (Cape Riley beach) 
| where the declination was 128 deg. 59 min. 
W. His needle at one place pointed nearly 
W.S. W. and at the other to the S, 8. E., 
hence it wouldat some place between them 
Oint due south. In Prince Regent inlet, 
2deg. 45 min. N., 89 deg. 41 min. W., the 
nearest approach made by Parry to the 
magnetic pole, some 170 miles distant, the 


declination was 118 deg. 16 min. W., and | 


the dip 88 deg. 26 min. 
The north magnetic pole was located by 
James Ross while serving under his uncle, 
Sir John Ross, in connection, with the 
Arctic expedition of 1829 to 1833 to Boothia 
Felix peninsula, the most northerly oint 
a. eel a. o, 


of North, Amerie dir 


down the Great Fish river and_ reached 
Point Ogle, just to the south of King Will- 


iam Land. Their farthest was in latitude || 


68 deg. 14 min. north, longitude 94 deg. 58 
min, west, about 100 miles from the north 
magnetic pole as_ determined three years 
before by James Ross. At this point the 
magnetic conditions, as determined by 
Back’s observations, were, declination 1 
deg. 46 min, west, dip 89 deg. 26 min. by 
one set and 87 deg.45 min. by another. 
The observations made from August 12 to 
15, 1834, were exceedingly difficult of de- 
termination owing to the sluggishness and 
torpidity of the needle in its horizontal 
motion, and the extreme irregularity be- 

| tween the vibrations. 

In the years 1845 and 1846, Dr. John Rae 
passed the winter in explorations fot the 
Hudson Bay Company near Repulse bay, 
at Fort Hope, in latitude 66deg. 5 min. 
north, longitude 92 min. 5 deg. west, 
where the mean dip.was 88 deg. 10 min, 


discoveries from the south with those of 
Rose from the north, at Lord Mayor bay, 
in latitude 69 deg. 6 min. north, longi- 
tude 91 deg.5 min. west (about 110 miles 
from the north magnetic pole). The 
declination was found to be 87 deg. 40 min. 
west, and on May 27, 1847, it was 92 deg. 
290 min west in 69 deg. 5 min. north, 84 


des. 7 min, west(about ten miles south 
of Cape Crozier, Rae's farthest on Melville 
peninsula) sis uaaiMe 2 ; 


On April 18, 1847, Rae connected his | 


Pelly bay, in the spring of 1854, Rae | 
crossed sixty miles of land tothe west | 
and traced the west shore of Melville | 
peninsula from Castor and Pollux river, 
which had been reached by. Dease and 
Simpson in 1839, to Cape Porter, within } 
thirty or forty miles of bellot strait, and 
not more than seventy miles from the mag- 
netic pole, 

In 1855 Anderson, a factor of the Hud- } 

son Bay Company, by the way of Great 
Fish river, reached Montreal island, about } 
sixty-eight degrees north, near King Will- 
iam’s land, about 100 miles from the pole. 
It does not appear that he made any mag- 
netic observations, 
_ During his successful search in 1859 for 
information as to Franklin’s fate, Sir 
Leopold McClintock traced the ~en- | 
tire coast of King William’s land 
and thrice visited the magnetic 
pole, near’ which natives were then Liy- | 
ing. Ross’s cairn had meanwhile been de- 
stroyed. McClintock says: ‘‘On the 1st 
of March we halted to encamp at the sup- 
posed position of the magnetic pole, for 
no cairn remains to mark the spot.’’ Me- | 
Chntock’s observations at the magnetic 
pole have never been published. 

It is of interest to note that Franktin, 
while completing the northwest passage, 
probably visitea and certainly died in | 
sight of and scarcely twenty miles distant 
from the north magnetic pole. The lost 
records of the Franklin expedition there- 
fore must have contained magnetic ob- 
servations of special value. 

In 1868 Hall, who later died while in j 
command of the Polaris expedition, April 
27 to 30, visited Cape Inglefield at the | 
northwest point of Melyille peninsula, and 


the following year reached the extreme | 
southern point of King William’s. Land, | 
about 100 miles east of the magnetic pole, 
where on April 29, in latitude 69 deg. 
5imin. north, longitude 85 deg. 12 min, 
west, the declination was 112 degrees west. | 
The following year Hall reached the ex- 
treme southern point of King William’s 
Land and within some eighty miles of | 
the pole, but there made no magnetic ob- | 
servations. 

Tn 1875 Sir Allen Young in the Oandora | 
(afterwards known as the Jeannette of De | 
Long’s expedition) passed down Peel | 
strait to the mouth of Bellot strait, within | 
some —— miles of the pole. On Roquette | 

| islands, August 31, the dip was found tobe 
| 88 deg. 30 min. 

In 1879 Schwatka and Gilder thoroughly | 

| explored King William’s Land and reached 
| Cape Felix, within some twenty-five miles 
of the magnetic pole. Schwatka from his 
magnetic observations believes that the 
magnetic pole has moved to the westward 
and ig now about 70 deg. north, and longi- 
tude 99 deg. west. : 

One important and unsettled question 
which a survey of the north magnetic pole 
would assist in solving, is whether this 


The movement of the magnetic north pole 
is not absolutely essential to explain the 
recorded changes of declination of 36 de- 
grees in England and above 54 degrees in 
Baffin Bay, since they can be accounted 


for either by irregular changes in the in- 
either or both the American focus of force 


be definitely resolved only by @ series of 
surveys of the magnetic pole at intervals 
of years. it has been urged that the pole 
is slowly and continually changing its 
position over a track having the form of 


west, and since that date has change 


3 nge 
motion steadily back in an easterly dit if 


En the j 
din Smit ee 


i 
a 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
poleis constant as regards its position. | 


tensity at, or a change in position in, | 


and the Siberian focus. ‘This problem can | 


15 min. E.: in 1657, zero; in 1773, 21 deg, 
09 min, W.; in 1819, 24 deg. 36 min, 14 sec. 


: 


| tion should be made o 
| facility of approach noted by Ross is even 
more 


0 of Biineuien of 
le expresses. the hope since 
Grest eeBcitakn had discovered it, that in 
ew of its accessibilit further examina- 
it in future. The 


gaits in these days of im- 
proved means of transportation. Hs- 


pecially in view of the safe journeys to or 
| near the pole of Ross, Back, Dease and 


Simpson, Rae, Collinson, Anderson, Hall, 
Schwatka and Guilder it may be asserted 
that the proposed survey of the magnetic 


| pole,so much needed for scientific pur- 


bite 


| complete. 


aah is entirely feasible and practically 
safe. 

The survey will be commanded by Col- 
onel W. H. Gilder, whose extensive Arctic 
experience in connection with the Jean- 
nette search and especially with Schwatka 
in the Franklin search on King William 
Land, makes him especially qualified for 
this command. He speaks their language 
and understands the. Eskimo of that 
region. An assistants from the geodetic sur- 
vey with declinometer and magnetometer, 


} will determine the magnetic “element of 


declination, dip and total force not only 
at the magnetic pole but at circum-adja- 
cent pointsin King William Land, Boothia 


Fand Prince of Wales Land. 


The home station will be Repulse bay, 


| about 300 miles southeast of the magnetic 


pole, from which sledge journeys with the 
natives will be made to the various points 
necessary to make the ne ea suryey 
W. te 
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THE ALASKA TRADE. 


A Powerful Rival fdr the Com- 


mercial Company. 


STEAMBOAT FOR THE YUKON. 


ee ee 


veloping Mines in the 
f the Mighty River 
of the North. 


Plans for 
Basin 


The Alaska Commercial Company and the 
North American Commercial Company, which 
haye had almost a monopoly of the Alaska 
trade, are to have a rival in the North American 
Transportation and Trading Company. This 


} corporation has entered the field for the trade 
| in the great Yukon basin; and since Seattle will 
| be the basis of supply, the operations of the new 


company will undoubtedly be an important 


| fastor in Seattle s commerce. 


Commercial Com- 
pany, which previous to 1890 had leased 
from. the government the exclusive seal- 
ing privileses on the Pribilof islands, and 
the Alaska Commercial Company, which 
since that time has held the lease, have vir- 
tually controlled the trade of the vast and as 
yet undeveloped territory of Aiaska. Those 
familiar with the situation declare that the 
companies have kept back tae development of 


The North American 


Alaska, for wero the territory more 
completely settled, the maintenance of 
.the monopoly would be impossible. Un- 
til within: about a year Alaska has 


‘tid no law by which land could be acquired 


from the government, and even now the Alas- 
kans bitterly complain that the law is so de- 
feetive that commercial activity is much ham- 
pered. Whether or not the companies haye used 
their influence to retard the progress of the ter- 
ritery, certain itis that they have made large 
profits out of their monopolistic enterprises, 


‘The plan of the new company is perhaps to se- 


cure a part of the present business, and Cer- 
tainly to open fresh fieids. 

The active manager of the undertaking is mar 
Healy, who has spent the lust six or seven years 
trading in Aiaska. Lately he has been occu- 
pied chiefly at Chilkoot and Chilkat. He has 


)- pluceceded in enlisting the interest and support 


steamboat, fo .b3 


‘Yukon fiver. ; 


of P. B, Weare, a wealthy and ecaterprising 
@hicégo commission merchant; J.. Cudahy, the 
well-known packer, and other men of means 


and influence, 
For several months they have been aiakeenyh 


“working at Seattle, aud tomorrow they will) 


obably sail for Alaska. They have hoa atet 
as é called the 
the ° mavigation oh iat 


Weare, for 
i Hor frame was laid and ber! 


timbers fitted at Bailard, while the Washington 


aes Ae Tks rks made 


© Ber boilers, ‘and engine. The, 
is vesel are” now loaded on. 
nich lies at t 


‘Vand sec rt pec mi 
‘saw mill and two billiard tables, 


| 


the Sehwa- | 


In two weeks the Blunchard will be lat ‘St. 
Michael's, at the mouth of the Yukon. There 
tH- P. B. Weare will be fitted tovether and made 
ye dy for her work—a process which will prob- 
aL y orcupy a month or five weeks. She will bs 
a stern-wheel steataboat, 175 feet long ani of 29 
feet beam inside. Itis estimated that she will 
be ¢apable of carrying at least 250 tons of 
freight. 

Wheu she is complete the merchandise on the 
Blanchard will be transferre 
start on her cruise up the Yukon. | This river— 
ono of the largest in North .America—is ten 


| miles wide in some places, and can be navigated | 


| tremely proceuctive, 
| difficult of 


2,000 miles. In 
from St. Michael’s, and 
at, the various camps 
Wheu she 


without dificult: for 
August she will sail 

will dispose of her goods 
where there may be demand for it. 


| has reached the head of navigation, or as near | 


toitasitmay be profitable for her to go, she 
will be lifted out of the water by machinery 
carried specially for the purpose, and the winter 
will be spent on the Upper Yukon. 

In the spring, as soon as the river opens, she 
will return to St. Michael’s, and will probably 
make three trips up and down the river aga 
next summer. « The Upper Yukon opens in M ay 
but the ice gorges that form in the lower part oo 
the river donot clear until June. Sethere are 
practically but three months of navigation on 
the river—July, August.and September. 

The present purpose of the company isto have 


| a sscond steamer run from Puget sound to con- 


neet with the P, B. Weare at St. Michael’s. 
Thus supplies of all kinds can be taken from 
here to the head waters of the Yukon ina 
month during the summer. 

There seems every reason to believe that with 
such facilities for trade and transportation the 
mines of the Yukon basin will become ex- 
At present these mines are 
access. Miners start in the} 
spring over the Chilkoot pass through the Coast 
Tange, and have their supplies and tools car- 
ried by Indians, who are untrustworthy at best, | 
and who charge $15 a hundred for the portage. 
After the mountains are crossed, the miners 
reach the lakes and take their stuff down the) 
Yukon by raft and boat. To reach the mines by 
this route occupies much time, and ifa man 
wants to get in and out again the same 
season, he has but a few weeks left for 
actual work. Some go into the Yukon in the fall 
and winter there, so as to be on hand as goon as 
spring opens. Supplies are difficult to obtain, 
and to get heavy machinery in is almost out of 
the question, for whatever is taken into the dig- | 
gings has to be carried by men across the | 
mountains orin boats up the Yukon. Three 
small vessels are now on the stream, bui as they 
are boats of from tey to twenty-five tons, these 
are of but little.use in opening the mines. 

The Weare, however, will be able to bring to 
the head of navigation, even beyond Forty Mile 
creek, all the machinery needed for working the 
mines, She will by regular mails give the region! 
communivation with the outer world; and 
she can take up supplies so steadily and 
cheaply that the miners can cross Chilkoot pass 
or take passage on her with comparatively little 
baggage, and can buy all the stuff they need 
when they have reached their destination. 
In short, the pian of the North American Trans- 
portation and Trading Company is to lengthen | 
the season on the Yukon and furnish every 
facility for working the mines, 

Under the most unfavorable conditions and 
with but few miners at work $70,000 were taken 
outof the Yukon diggings last season, The} 
placers there are said to be as rich as any in the 
world; and there seems to be no reason why 
with easy transportion and abuudant supplies 
forthe workers the output should not be in-| 
creased ten or even an hundred fold. 

The profit of this vast business ought to come! 
to Seattle. 

The Blanchard will take with her to St. 
Michael's P. B, Weare, the president of the com-! 
pany, and his sou, William Weare. They will} 
go up the Yukon and come back in the fall by 


the Chilkoot pass, for Mr, Weare wishes to ex. dynasties almost may rise and fall and the most mom: 


amine the country thoroughly and ascertain its| 
possibilities. J.J. Healy will also go up the 
Yukon and his young and pretty wife will ac4 
company him, She will enjoy the distinction 
of being the first white woman to maka 
the cruise into the heart of Alaska. J. C. Barr, 
of St. Paul, an old naval officer and afterward 
a steamboatmun on the Mississippi, will ba 
captain of the P. B. Weare; Charles H. Hamil, 
ton, of Chicago, is to be bookkeeper, and Wili4 
iam Coates engineer; W. F, Cornell, who ha 
spent hislife thus far in the mines and th 
newspaper Offices of the Coast, goes with th 
expedition as assayer, metallurgiet and pros 
! peetor; Twenty-five men, mechanics and crew, 
will be taken to put the Weare together at St! 
jivswaake and run her on the Yukon. 


d, and she will | 


latter | 


| home to these far-off shores. 
| their own great General Assembly in Portland, 


A st NDAY IN SITKA, 


Judy 9. () LEIGH YOUNGE. IS wn: | 


I wonder if all The Sunday ¢ School Times’ readers nave 
| the same idea I had, that Alaska is the land of frost and 
"snow and i ice, where one needs all the furs one can get 
| to keep from freezing. If so, they should have been — 
_with me three days ago, as I sailed into the beautiful | 
land-locked bay of Sitka, with its smooth, sunny s 
and its thousand islands smiling in the freshness of a 
June morning, when, if ever, come perfect days. The 
approach to the city is unexpected. Sailing southward. 
between Baranoff and Chickagoff islands, where there is 
no sign of a human habitation, suddenly we caught a 
glimpse, between two small islets, of a town with a. 
mountain at its back and a bright-green dome in its _ 
central street. The Stars and Stripes float their bright | 
colors on a level square of ground near the shore. ~ ‘This: ; 
we catch one tantalizing glimpse of. And then another 
‘intervening islet shuts off the proces like vhs slide of a 
magic lantern; 


( 


‘sign of man’s presence; and presently, through 
other gap, a rocky terrace is reyealed at the water’ 
edge, and high upon it a weather-beaten wooden struc 
ture is pointed out as Baranoff Castle, the stronghold ‘1 
Russian government in the days before the transfer. The 
Cossacks chose wisely when they made their fortress. Y 
this impregnable rock ; for the castle commands all ap 
proaches to the town, eae the view from the bastions ‘is 4 
one unsurpassed in any country, Far across the head a 
ful harbor she looks out into the glad waters of th 
blue sea beyond. 

We had been on board ship for ten days, shee e oug 
to have made a voyage to Japan; but we had chos 
coasting steamer by preference, so we could sto] 
many ports and see as much of the country as pos 
And our opportunities for observation had been 
and we had thoroughly enjoyed the trip. But. the Hh 
of our hayen was pleases to the eye, and the gare. 0 


North. With our increasing interest, we noted e 
feature in the landscape. The buildings of the Jacl 
son Mission crowned the eminence on the outskirts ont 
the town. The native huts, or ranch, as the long, low 
settlement is called, straggled along the beach on. one. 
side of the pier. The old round block-house lifted its. 
head just behind, surrounded by the little white enclo- 
sure of the Russian cemetery. The large square. build- 
ings of the government. offices and the naval barracks 
lifted their white heads, while around our vessel were FY 
plying the graceful Indian canoes with theism sta 
oarsmen. At one side lay the United States man-of-war, 
the Pinta, which is stationed here to protect the civil 
government, and see that the strong arm of the | 
enforced, 

‘But as we approach nearer a nearer the shore, 
attention is concentrated on the wharf, where civili : 
soldiers, and sailors are crowding to welcome the bi- 

| monthly messenger from the far-away busy world, whos 


A's 


tous question of the day be detided before even th 
that they have been agitated. Here, too, are Ind 
crowding with their wares; belated boys and dogs 
scampering in time to be in the way of the long] 
which the tethering ropes are drawn ashore; and 
the panting vessel is made fast to the dock, aud ela 
on the unfamiliar shore of this our Western possess 

But we were not strangers long; for we found « our 
eagerly grasped by the workers from the Jackson 
sion, who had come down to welcome us and throwo 
their houses and hearts to us who brought a b at | 
For had we not co 


pose to see and inspect the work that was being 
among these Thlinket Indians, among the most intell 
| of all the tribes of North American apone Raune 


CaS oe a) AA 


‘Sitka’s 8 horeuee 
women, who sat in rows along the plank walk, display- 
ing their curious wares of ingeniously woven baskets, 
skilfully wrought bead-work, beaten silver bracelets, 
spoons, and finger-rings. But it was Sunday morning 
| 1d we paid no heed to the clamor, we were going up a 
| rorning service at the mission. But the rays of the sun 
ere so overpowering, and, finding by our watches that 


| grand cathedrals. The simple wooden building ae 
Hlittle ‘promise of the treasures of art and macnificence 
‘that we found within, They were holding service, and 
the deep chanting of the priests and the waving of the 
sil vr censer caught my eye and ear, There is some- 
| hing deeply impressive to my mind in the splendid 
ritual of the Greek and Roman churches, and I espe- 
Ke uly felt it here, when the soft, liquid tones of the 

eek tongue came in melodious music. There were a 
few wooden benches placed in either arm of the cross 
HH | for heretic visitors (for the Greek does not sit at his de- 
| votions, he stands before the altar of the Most High), 


and in one of these we sat and watched the service. 


‘and aha: and Die bous gems that their beauties 
7e re etmost unseen, The priest’s robes were so heavy 


i A pair of beautiful bronze doors 

ig ac of the high alist, inwrought with curious and fan- 
| ei ul design, were thrown open, unveiling glimpses of the 
h ly of holies, with its silver seven-branched candlestick, 
L 


\ its olden candelabra, and its jeweled Bible, into which 
none but the faithful are allowed to set foot, and not even 
| the 1 women of their own faith, 


| Summons, and, leaving the Byzantine church, we fol- 


i 
3P 
i 


;, and, seeing a large gate wide open, we entered in, 
df found ourselves in the compound of the industrial 
jools. Here is a network of buildings, and we were 
ab | puzzled which way to turn, until a bright-faced, intelli- 


ge ent-looking, brown- inaed boy, in the blue uniform of 


‘to ouching his hat, asked if we were looking a the chapel. 


| | He conducted us through a long passage-way, which led | 


om the boys’ home to the girls’; where is the main 


ur ship’ s company, seated in the visitors’ row, while the 
seats in front were occupied by the one hundred and 
fity. pupils of the mission. Their bright, interested 


attention for some of our home congregations. Back 
against the wall were rows of men and women, some 
 middle- -aged and some old, The teaching, according to 
‘the late dictum of the Government, is all in English ; 

call the pupils speak, and readily understand, our ak 


‘sary. So Mr, Austin’s simple, earnest, heartfelt sermon 
was translated to them as he auivened it; and their re- 
‘ ‘spectful attention was a pleasure to see. ‘My own home 
congregation was worshiping five thousand miles away, 
but as I heard those Thlinket voices going up in prayer, I 
1 realized that there is no speech or language in which he 
praise of the Lord is not heard. 


i 
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| But the bell from the mission beyond rang out its || 
| lowed the path as it wound around the sweep of the |, 
een 

a cadet of the Government, came up, and, respectfully |, 
wudience- room; and there we found the larger part of | 


eyes. and wide-awake faces might well serve as models of:| 


fare, “bolas into Nthe Woes of the native || 


we were quite too early for the hour named, we turned | * 
hicks into the cool shadow of the Greek Church, whose | 
‘deep porch invited rest, and whose quaint exterior, in | 
‘the form of a Greek cross, made us think of Russia’s | 


guage. But for the older ones an interpreter was neces- |) 


| Lettie, owned by the Alaska Commercial 


by that vessel on June 6th in the vicinity 


|-to capture sea otter their last means of 
‘subsistence is gone. In order to under- 


The Natives Deprived of 
‘Subsistence. 
How the Mohican Located a Reef— 


Canadian Seal Poachers 
Flabbervasted. 


Special Correspondence of the CHRONICLE. / 
- Sirga, June 25,—The steam schooner 


Jennie and the schooners Kodiak and 


Company, arrived here at different times 
during the early part of June in charge of 
prize crews from the United States 
steamer Mohican, they having been seized 


‘of Soldovia bay, and sent to) Sitka to be 
tried on a charge of illegal sea-otter hunt- 
ing. The native hunters on the vessels 
were allowed to return to their homes on 
Kodiak island, and the vessels will prob- 
ably be released under bond to appear 
before court to sit here in October. 

The action of the United States authori- 
‘ties in this mutter has created a profound 
gensation, not only among the white resi- 
dents and, members of the fur-trading 
company which owned the vessels but 
also among the natives, who realizes the 
fact that if they are not to be permitted 


stand fully the situation it will be neces- 
gary to give « short explanation of the |} 
sea-otter industry und its relation to ths | 
-welfare of the natives. 

In former years the range of the sea | 
otter extended from the Japan coast east- | 
ward along the Aleutian chain of islands, | 
down the coast of Southeast Alaska, Van- | 
couver island, and at some points on the | 
coast of Washington, Oregon and Califor- |) 
nia, In the early days the pursuitof the 
sea otter formed one of the most lucrative 
employments of the Ruasians in Alaska, 
but persistent hunting eventually drove 
the animals to the most inaccessible por- 
tions of the coast and secluded bays of the 
islands, and so when Alaska came into 
‘possession of the United States the num- 
bers of sea otters had been s9 diminished 
that special Jaws were enacted for their 
preservition from extermination. These 
laws forbade, among other things, the 
killing of any sea otter by persons other 
then natives of the territory or a white | 
man who hid settled in the territory and) 
made it his permanent abode. The sale | 
ef breech-louding firearms to the natives) 
was also strictly prohibited. No one ior) 
a moment doubts the wisdom of these 
Jaws. By prohiviting the sale otf breech-| 
loading arms to the natives they were | 
compelled to continue in the use of toeir 
own Weapons, the spear and bow and 
arrow, and so avoid the threatened de- 
struction® of the species shoula modern 
arms be allowed. 

While the natives of the seal islands 
have long secured a living from their con- 
nection with the fur seal industry, and 
the coast natives by the product ot their 
sales of inland furs, the Aleutian islander 
for a hundred years has depended almost 
entirely on the se. otter as a meansof sub+ | 
sistence. But the valuable animal, a 
single skin of which sometimes brought 
$600 or $790 1n the market, could not long 
escape the notice of the adventurous 
white hunter. Slowly but surely white 
men began to drift out among these gen- 
tle Aleuts and devise schemes to rob them 
of their living. It was soon learned that 
in the eyes -f the law a white men mur- 
ried to a native woman was an actual set- 
tler who had made Alaska his permanent 
abode, and so many ‘‘marriiges’ took 
place. It was then ascertained that no 
restriction was to be placed ona white 
man in the use of breech-loading tire- 
arms in the ‘Territory, and. the 
Way was at once open tor’ 
competition between the white and 

ative hunter of sea otter. The natives | 
ad the. advantage of greater knowledia 


a : 
21a se and Tittle uttentio 
‘to the enforcement 
Ki O sea-otter huntin; 
increased in numbers, the 
riuge with the native wom 
of being recognized as @ natly 
ritory, was negiected as a 

precaution, anu tinally vesse 
out in San Francisco, fitled Ww! ; 
hunters, armed with the latest. she mot 
improved weapons, and sent to the Aleu- 
tian islands tur tne express. PerRore of 
killing sea otter. 

The auimals have been hunted so per- 
sistently from one end of the chain to the 
other that to-day it is seluom found ex- 
cept on the kelp beds or low-lying reels 
far out from shore, too far to be reached | 
by the natives in their frail canoes, and) 
the large schooners manned by white 
hunters practically controlled the field. 

What. was to ve done? 

Obviously some plan had to be adopted, 
to enuble native hunters to follow the sea 
otters where they had peen driven by the 
| whites. lf the laws jor the protection o! 
the sea otter were not to be rigidly en- 
forced and white hunters were to be ex- 
empt from prosecution certainly the na- 
tives shuula have the same- privileges. 
The tur-trading companies thereupon 
fitted out smali schouners in which to 
transport their native employes to tbe 
distant sea otier grounds, and upon arriv- 
ing there allowed them to c.pture the 
auimals either with their own weapons or j 
with guns loaned them by. the company. 
- Vhis was clearly an evasion of the law, 
put under theexisting circumstances nine 
men outof ten inthis country sympa- 
thize with the natives. There is no doubt 
that hunting sea otter with firearms 
Should be stopped. It fngotens away 
‘more animals thao are secured, ‘and is 
harmful in many other ways, but if white 
hunters living most of the time in the 
United States and having not the slight- 
est interest in Alaska are to be permitted | 
te come up here every yeur in large, well-| 
equipped vessels and ‘hunt, kill and ex- 
terminate the sea otter—the last and only 
means of subsistence of the Aleuts—in all 
fairness, .in all justice, in the light of 
common humanity, let it not be said that 
the law will not permit the natives to do 
the same. 

’ The sitile bubble in sea-otter circles has 
for a time somewhat withdrawn attention 
from the fur-seal situation, but rumors 
from the far west convey the impression 
_ thac exciting events are taking place and 

that the future hus still more interesting 
developments in store. The skipper ot 
the Willard Ainsworth of Seattie, who 
poses as an ‘“‘harnest man arfter an harn- 
est livin’,”’ complains that he was brought) 
to. by a ‘shot trom the Mohican’s bow 
ehaser whistling too near the heads of his! 
crew of brave sealers, and that he was| 
compelled to submit to a thorough over- 
hauling by the frigate before being allowed 
to pruceed about his “lawful” business. 
The episode of the shot ovcurred while 
the schooner was in the high seas outside 
of the marine jurisdiction, as usualy 
understood, and ine indignant ‘skipper is 
anxious to know in'what terms the United 
States proposes to apologize for the in- 
sult. It may be well for the sealer to 
curb his impatience, for the Government, 
like the Lord, moves in a mysterious way 
its wonders to perform, and it may be 
some years hence before he receives the 
explanation desired. 
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xy the way, the. Mohican is covering 


herselt with glory t this summer and inei- 
dentally strewing bits of her stout tull | 
over the surface of the North Pacific. On 
/her way down here to pick up her men 
sont down with the seized otter hunters 
she struck on « reef lying five or six miles 
“south of Tugidak island, and definitely 
Toeasted — that: dangerous | “obstruction to 
navigation, A piece of her false keel 
about fifty feet long was left tom 


time. ‘he old ship bumped ni 
the ledge into deep water and 
none the worse, apparent! yr 
hap, She is now at Port Hiches, 
William sound, watching | 
of the fleet of Brit 
rendezvoused at t 


Jnited Stutes, 
ja now would | 
§ 1uch vaiuible time. Aito-— 
gether the situution would puzzle much 
8 than. those usually carried 
asters of sealing vessels. 
: e at the present writing the 
poachers continue to arrive and are being 
mly welcomed in port by Captain 
ohnson of the Mohican ably seconded 
_by his assistants the commanders of the 
Corwin and Rush. Gracious permission 
is granted them to take all the fresh 
water they want, to repair broken spars 
|or injuries sustained in sails or rigging 
ting heavy weather outside, for these 
‘are courtesies which Uncle Sam alwavs 
accords yesseis arriving at his ports in 
distress, but when it comes to transferring 
cargoes, why that is another matter. 
C.ptain Johnson is like adamant; as soon 
think,of moving the eternal bills around 
him as expect the gallant old tar to abate 
one jot or tittle of his orders or the law in 
‘this respect. The fact is not to be denied 
the poachers are for the time being ina 
| box and they know it. 
| Tine British war ship Nymphe, on her 
way to the Behring sea, with the Canadian 
Comimissioer, J. Macoun, on board, as- 
certained how affairs stood and touched 
in ‘at Port Etches on Jane 18th to warn 
thes sealers ihat they would be subject to 
se)_zure if they attempted to transfer cargo 
iny port, and then proceeded on her way, 
leaving the baffled sealers alone to work 
©)ut their own salvation. Doubtless when 
 theentire fleet a:rives (seventy-one are 
| expected) some plan will be settled, but 
in the meantime a passenger who arrived 
on the steamer Hisie, which touched at 
‘Port Etches on her way here last week, 
‘states that there can be distinctly seen 
hovering over the harbor crowded with 
British sealers a dark blue cioud with 
pronounced sulphurous edges. ; 
The sealing schooner Henry Dennis of 
Seattle arrived here last week leaking 
badly, having struck a rock near Mid- 
'dleton island. Sbe had been boarded 
by the Mohican shortly after the accident 
took place und toweu to St. Paul harbor 
for repairs. Finding the work could not 
be done there she cameon here. The 
| Dennis had secured an unusually large 
| number of seals, having 1700 skins on 
| board. Her maxter says he does not in- 
tend to go into Behring sea, but after fin- 
jishing his repairs he wil go over to the 
Japan coast, and may work up toward 
j tbe Copper islands in Russian waters. 
The large catch of the Dennis, coupled 
with the fact that she has been cruising 
in the vicinity of Middleton island, has 
revived a rumor current sume time-ago Lo 
the effect that jur seals haul out on 
Middleton island at this time of the year. 
About two years igo the Government 
steamer Albatross, while surveying in the 
vicinity, observed a small herd of fur 
seals hauled out ou the reet at one end of 
the island and the report rapidly gained 
ground that anew rookery nad been dis- 
covered, It was thought at the time by 
seal experts that ihe animals had been 
compelled to haul out here on account of 
/stormiy Weaver and thatit was an isolated 
case. Wise ones, however, are now shak- 
ing their heads, tapping their noses, 
shutting one eye slowly and otherwise 
expressing in dumb sbow that the coinci- 
dence of the Henry Dennis striking a 
| Tock near Middleton island and her large |. 
catch of seals can only mean that she 
made a hszulon shore, As for the crew of 
the Dennis they declare with much pro- |) 
fanity that it is nonse.ise. ‘ 
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POACHERS CAUGHT. 
Son Hrosorsce . 


, The First Seizure in Behring 


1 wo Men Lost on St, Matthew 
ce 4 Island, Bis 


. the night of July 18th, and was seized by 


| the revenue cutter Rush July 20th, so, that 
‘her crew had just a week in which to 


| revel in the thought of beating the Gov- 


ernment. It appears from accounts given 
by the master of the schooner that this 
\sweek of revel was not altogether as 
‘he might have wished. In fact the un- 
toward and unexpected activity of the 
| Yankee cruisers kept the poor captain so 
busy to avoid a meeting that life became 
an anxious burden, and when the Rush 
overhauled him he was making for the 
‘exit from Behring sea as quick as he 
could go. 1 
But the fates were against the unfort- 
/unate poachers, for when within sight ot 
the pass the wind died away and it fell 
-deadcalm. For two days he lay with 
| sails down, but ready to set again the mo- 
menta breeze sprang up; but no wind | 
came, His hopes of escape were sus- 
| tained, however, by a dense fog which 
hung over the sea and concealed him 


from view. : 

Twice the sealers out in boats near 
their vessel saw the forms of a couple of 
cruisers dimly visible through the fog 
tushing past, and then toward the end of 
| the second day of calm weather the fog 
suddenly lifted and such a clear day us 
rarely ever happens in. this region was 
upon them. The land could be seen for a 
“hundred miles east and west. Every 
‘peak of the mountainous chain stood 
| out clear and sharp, and, as the skipper 
_ turned his eyes on the stretch of glussy 
sea he realized that it was all up with 
him, In three difterent. directions he 
saw a column of black smoke mounting 
straight up toward the sky, looking for 
allthe world like big points ofexclamation, 
the dots of which would shortly materialize 
in the shape of a cruiser, and he knew 
that there were many keen eyes under 
each column of smoke sweeping every 
| square yard of the sea. 

Hardly had he had time to note these 
| things when one of the columns of smoke 
began to get blacker and grow in volume, 
| and then the slender spurs and black hull 
ot asmall-sized steamer lifted. above the 
| horizon and came rushing in toward his 
‘| vessel. 
| “J know that ship,” said one of the 

crew, an old-time sealer, ‘It’s that bully 
| Rush, and our nwme is Dennis” ‘ 
| Wnhenthe Rush came swarming up to 
| the Schooner Captain Coulson sang out 
| trom the bridge: ‘‘What are you doing 
| in here, captain?” 

“Oh, I got driven in by a sou’easter,”’ 
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said the sealing skipper, and he spit over 
| the rail with a most pupible effort to ap- 
_ pear indifferent. esi 
| ~ “Where are you bound?’ again in- 
| quired the inquisitor from the bridge. 
*T am bound out into the Pacific just as 


ulson with dreadful 


lowered, and an 


_ below zero. 


‘|ness to take passage on the Bear to St. 


is on. 
board; 
er 


deck; imple- 
one boat now 


‘the Rush was short, 

“Seize her,” and the Winifred was in the 

‘possession of the United States. A line 

Was run to the vessel, and the Rush took 

her in tow. The absent boat returned 

shortly, and the schooner was then towed 
| ip to Oonalaska, 
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THE MAROONED HUNTERS. | 
aang é 


| One Rescued and the Other Two Prob- 
| ably Drowned. . 7 
| OoNALASKA, July 25.—The steamer St, : } 
| Paul arrived here from St. Michael’s on 1 
| the 15th inst., bound for San Francisco, 
| bringing down a Jot of passengers and an 
| interesting budget of news from the north. 
The most startling item-was the confir- 
mation of the reported loss of two white 
hunters named Joseph Burns and John 
Pulsifer, who were left with a third man 
named Peter Verina on St. Matthew 
island last year by the schooner Mattie 
Dyer of San Francisco to hunt polar 
bears during the winter. Y 
_ From the surviving member of the a 
party, Mr. Verina, who came down. on ie: 
| the St. Paul, the following particulars a, 
| were learned in regard to the affair: When : 
| the men first left the Mattie Dver last | 
| Bummer they took up their quarters in an 
old, deserted barabora situated on the ex- 
treme northwest end of St. Mattkew, but 
before the cold weather set in they de-° | 
cided to shift vheir camp to a less exposed | 
position near a fresh-water lagoon at the 
|upper end of the island, The work of | 
building a shelter and ‘removing their a | 
outfit io this new location consumed most ; 
of their time until Jate in the fall, and no 
hunting was done. ‘he sea froze over in 
November and the island was inclosed by : 4 
‘ice until the 2d of May following. During | 
the winter Verina says he saw many | 
bears out on the ice, and twenty-one 
landed near the camp. The party suc- 
ceeded in killing only five of this number: ; 
on account of the fact that at the times SS 
when the bears were driven in on the 
land fierce gales were blowing, and the 
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| men found it impossible to stay out very 7 
| long exposed to the weather, 


with the x 
tem perature ranging from 40 to 50 degrees “eed 


On the 2d of May the ice began to move Y 
away from the island, and on the 4th a : 


| clear channel extended along the shore as . % 


tar as Hall island, situated some five 
miles north of St. Matthew. Burns and 


| Pulsifer determined to take advantage of 
this opening to reach the other island, 


\thinking that their chances of getting 
|bears would be better away from the ‘ Aly 
|wicinity of their winter camp. Verina 


| tried to dissuade the men from venturing 
out until the ice had entirely gone, but 
| without effect. They launched a small | 
boat which was a part of the outfit, left 
with them by the Dyer and pulled away 
toward. Hall island, leaving Verina in | 
camp, and they were never seen again. 
Verina thinks that they must have 
found a landing impracticable on the 
smaller island and pushed on around the ® 
north side, where the shore is exceedingly 
rugged and precipitous and where it is 
known a herd of walrus usually haul out. H 
Here would be a favorable spot to look 
for the bears if none were found else- 
where, as the walrus torms one of the 
principal means of subsistence of the great 
northern qua truped. y 
If Verina’s theory is correct there is . 
‘little doubt but the unfortunate men ran 
their boat too clos2 into the rocks and got | 
crushed by the moving ice or else they | 
hauled her out in the ice to avoid being 
crushed and floated off to sea. 
The revenue cutter Bear touched at St. | 
Matthew’s on her way north early in June 
and took off Verina, who had been alone | 
for over'a month, and was in a pitiable 
condition, caused by *the loneliness of his 
situation and extreme anxiety regarding 
| the fate of his companions. He gladly 
availed himselt of Oaptain Healy’s kind- 


Mich :el’s, whence he could reach his home 
by means of the St. Paul when she made 
her annual trip to that place. 


PEATE (28 ATA, 
THE JAN® GREY. 


Fired on by the Yorktown Before She: 
Would Heave To. 

OonauasKa, July 25.—The Yorktown 
overhauled und boarded the schooner 
Jane Grey, Kelly master, on Sunday, June 
26th, after an exciting chase, in which it | 
wae found necessary to fire five or six 
‘shots at the schooner betore she-could be 
‘induced to heave to. On being boarded 
Captain Keliy claimed to be on a whaling 


‘ 
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| possible for her to engage in sealing this || 


t 


aaa 


: which might be used to capture | 


| dence at hand she had been seized and her | 
| whaling yoyage broken up 4t is hard to), 


Commander 
into Oonalaska ave a mor extended 
investigation of the case, and the York- 
town got a line to the schooner and towed 
her into port. After considering the case 
for a day, and upon the declaration made 
by Oaptain Kelly that the salt in the \#s- 
ye) wis intended to preserve walrus skins 
and that the sealskins found on board | 
‘were secured in the Pacific ocean, the ves- | 
sel was released from custody and allowed 
to proceed. Care was taken, however, to) 
remove from her and put on shore every- 


seals or to preserve the skins. There are | 
graye doubts in the minds of many peo- 
ple here as to the innocent intentions | 
of the master of the Jane Grey) 
regarding the illegal capture of | 
any stray seals, coming dangerously near 

him while in pursuit of his legitimate 

quarry, the while, but the vessel is known 

to be aregular whaler. She is fitted out 

and operated as a whaler, and her crew is | 
composed of men who are obviously 
whalemen by profession and not sealers. 
Therefore, Captain Evans was undouwbt- 
edly right in releasing her as he did, after | 
arranging matters so that it wiil be im- | 


season, atleast. If with the slight evi- 


see how any different course could have 
been pursued in the case of all the other 
whalers or the fleet of fishing vessels en- | 
gaged in taking codfish at present in Behr- |! 
ing sea, 
' Captain Kelly’s version of the circum- |, 
stunces attending his capture by the || 
Yorktown is not without a spice of humor, | 
‘and to hear him tell it in his queer, inim- 
itable way is a rare treat. ( 

“We were standin’ along,” says the gal- ! 


‘lant captain, ‘‘all fair and regler, wid the 
| lookout aioft in the crow’s nest a-\atchin’ 
| out fer whales, when the mate he up an’ 
|he sez to me, ‘Captin,’ sezzee, ‘1 believe 


on me sowl there’s smoke down there,’ 1 
tuk the glass in me hand an’ luked, an’ } 


sure enugh there was a steamer’s smoke 


away off to wind’ard, an’ in a little while 


up comes this here cutter(the Yorkiown), 


sia 
NAR 
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THE, YORKTOWN IN PURSUIT OF THE JANE GREY, 


| quick,’ says I; ‘that darn feller’ll sink us {lar agin Cupun wyans, who, I mus’ say, 


if we don’t luk sharp. Let go the for’s’l 
halluds,’ and then I jist yelled, ‘Let go 
everything!’ because there come that big 
white critter wid the water jist a-bilin’ 
around her, and I knowed unless we 
stopped somehow and let her know who 
|We wuz she might think we wuz one of 
thim darn poachers. Well, man, dear, 
the old Jane jist laid there an’ rolled on 


aboard, 
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THE CORWIN IN TONKI BAY. 


abilin’ along throo the water wid a big 


‘bone in her mout’, an’ goin’ about seven- 


‘whisked past in the air. I luked at the 
‘mate and the mate luked at me. ‘Captin, 


-troo our masts, and I sung ont, ‘ Where 


teen knots. ‘’ Pears to me she are a-comin' 
this way,’ sez 1 to the mate. ‘Yes, sir,’ | 
sezzee. Well, man, dear, in about a 
minit I see a littie puff of white smoke || 
‘-curlin’ away trom her bow, and I sez to 
the mate, ‘She must be a-goin’ into 
port, for she’s a-blowin’ off steam.’ 
We kept on a-goin’, too, jist as we was, wid 
all sail set, a-tryin’ to get onto the whalin’ 
grounds, when I h»ppened to luk at the 
steamer agin an’ see another little spurt 
o’ white smoke, and somethin’ kinder 


they’re firin’ guns,’ sezzee. ‘Well, hist 
up our colors,’ sez I. While the mate 
was down geitin’ up the colors another 
shot from the steamer came a-buzzin’ 
past us and fell in among a lot o’ 
killer whalers jist ahead of us. Well, 
sir, I jist thought to myself them fellers 


| sez I, ‘what yer goin’ ter do wid us?’ 
| ‘Why, Captain,’ sezzee, all pleasant an’ 
| smilin’, ‘I guess I’ll have to take yer ter 


‘“*Good mornin’, .captin,’ sezzee, all as 
pleasant as you please. ‘Did we skeer 
you?’ sezzee, 

‘s Well, jist a little bit,’ sea I. An’ then 
the Yorktown give us a line and begun a- 
towin’ us into Oonalaska. I tell you, gen- 
ilemen, the old Jane has been in severial 


was a pullin’ her into port. Why, sir, 
she were a-goin’ along about fourteen knots 
and she was clean’ under water forred. 
We all had ter put our oilskins on an’ the 


the rail to keep from bein’ washed away. 
When we got inter the harber an’ see Cap- 
tain Evens I up and sez: ‘Captain,’ 


to Sitky.’ ‘ 
**Air you agoin’ to tow us?’ sez I. 


is dreadful keerless, They'll hit us 
if they don’t luk out.’ The mite he 
heard that shot an’ came a-runnin’ up on 
deck. ‘Captain,’ sezzeo, ‘they are a-firin’ 
at us!’ I couldn’t believe his story at 
first, but the next shot came a tearin’ 


‘Il can’t find 
Leet up here | 


Rr as ah 


in —-- olors!’ 
> 9 W « 


| with the back 


“Yes,” sezzee, 
‘Well, sir,’ sez I to myself, ‘you may 
‘take the old Jane, but I be dam ef 1 goes 
in. her, No, sir. 1 don’t want ter be 
drounded jist yet.” z 

“Well, here's to yer boys,”’ said the cap- 
tain, as he concluded his story, and as he 
set his empty glass down and wiped his lips 
ris hand he added: "But 
thin’ agin nobody, particu- 


T don't hold no 


the water like a log until the officercame | 
A Poor Catch Up to July 4th—Contra- 


hurracanes, but she never got the lashin’ | 
she did last Sunday while the Yorktown | 


hull crew crowded in aft and hung on to] 


|;damaged.: 


treated me like er genterman.”” 
Subsequent to this experience the Jane 

Grey was seized on the 20th of July by 

Captain Johnson of the Mohican in the 


vicinity of Pribylov islands and sent to | 


Sitka for trial. The “particulars. of the 


seizure have not yet been received, 
Hci a LOR Ti 


THE WHALING FLEET. 


band Liquor Seized. 
OonaLAsKA, July 25.—The fleet of sail- 
ing whalers all arrived here from the 
North Pacific whaling grounds about July 


4th, and all report a very poor season’s j 


work so far. After watering ship here 
the fleet will sail for the north. Below is 
alistof the whalers touching here and 
their respective catches to date: 


Name. Catch.|| Name. 
Josephine, ....+..... 5% 4\Jane Gray 
HLOrathgg an snee dpwien an EINieolinday sic 
BriSeny os ocak ee .....0|/Bounding Billow..... 
Andrew Hicks........ Q/Sea RaAMeer. cess hole 0 
Stamboul.. ....... seu OlNorthern Light, ...... it 
Melen Maris sc.) ben 1jJames Allen..........2 
Francis Barsterd...... Z)Wanderer. oie oes 1 


The latest reports trom the Arctic fleet 
give the following additional facts: Ice 
has been unusually heavy in the western | 
side of the straits, and vessels have been 
delayed longer than usual in getting int o 
the Arctic. i 

Those of the wha lemen who had taken 
up liquor from the Sandwich islands to 
trade to the Siberian natives were over- 


hauled by the Bear ut St. Lawrence island | 


and compelled by Captain Healy to 
throw it all overboard. 
name could not be learned. but supposed 
to be the Sea Breeze, was forced to throw 
over thirty-two barrels by the commaniier 
of the Bear, who will not permit a gallon 
of liquor to be brought into the Arctic for 
trading purposes if he can prevent it. The 
following is the catch as reported: 


Name. Bowheads.| Name. Bowheads. 
Belvidere: ............2|Blackley. ..... AWE Hy 0 
Belugo...2... oes Li] ML ASKS nyc geese weteaeleO 
Helen Mar... Pee GY Opt oh ean rusty 3 Wey rh 1 
Rosario... ...... Memeo 2\California.....2..,.00..2 
Jesse Freeman........2|Abram Barker.,......0 
MAra yy cmaleMeceusnen +-1]Sea Breeze....... MeO, 


The steamer Karluk, Captain KE. 4H. 
Smith, bound for McKenzie river for a 
two years’ cruise, has been reported at 
Port Clarence, where she stopped for coal 


with all well, A new propeller was put, 


a 


(“THE 8T. PAUL AKRI 


She Brings a Large Mail From 
Cruisers and Whalers North. 
The Alaska Commerci 


ne vessel, whose | 


‘on the steamer, the old one having been 


return to his 


the whaler, 
Ellis of the w 


| enme down, 


| Thomas C, Mayon, superintendent of 
(the, Apollo mines on Unga island, came 
down on the St. Paul and will return | 
‘north on her when she sails. He Teports 


| 
ug very well and every-_ 
. thing favorable for future progress, 
Codfishing news irom the Behring sea 
‘is that fish are scarce, No disasters are 
/Teported and all hands on board the fleet 
vessels «nd their catch up 
8 as follows: Barkentine 
Fremont, 75,000 codfish; schooner Arago, 
| 60,000 fish; barkentine Jane A. 
50,000 fish, and schooner John Hancock, 


SRST 


| SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALT LA 
Captain Brown's Story of 
Arran ee eee 


Short Rations in a Lonely 
Alaskan Camp. 


the mines as doi 


were well. The 
‘to June 28d j 


35,000 fish, 


Captain Brown. 


samples 
the ste 


come old gulch diggings with excellent 
‘results. The gold taken 
' Phe informatio 
‘one of the little 
| Captain Lake of the Whaling bark Mer- 
|Maid, who left his vessel at Oonalaska on 
account of illness, has partially recovered 
and came down on the St. Paul. He will 
home in Boston, Mass, Cap- 
tain Owens succeeded Captain Lake on 
Second Mate Richird L, 
haling bark Helen Mar was 
alsoon the steamer. He received internal 
‘injuries while capturing a whale and is 
here for treatment. 
James of the whaling bark James Allen is 
suffering from general d ility and is re- 
| ceiving medical attention. A‘sick Portu- 
| guese sailor fromthe Abram Barker also 


n reached St, Mienuels. by 
river steamers, 


S 


Four Months of Waiting — Fine 
Specimens of-Ore Brought 
Down. 


Among the passengers who arrived yes- 
lerday morning by the Alaska’ Com- 
mercial Company’s steamer St. Paul were 


‘the Omilak Gold and 


of Wf > 
mountain, at thehead 
of Fish river, Alaska, 


Their experience in 
the wilderness was 


ant one, and their appearance corroborated 
| the narrative of their adventures given by 
Captain Brown last evening. Fe 
The riches of Omilak mountain were 
originally discovered about eight years. 
‘ago by a runaway sailor, ‘ho carried 
sf th 


‘the cholders | called, and 

In 1883 fifteen of the stockholders | c SS are 
‘this city to develop the mine, | thoroughly | 

BOE, Miyata dade ii On their home- | cided to take all the men 


Tiver started up 
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Boat Leader A. J. 
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A PARTY OF ESQUIMALT MINERS, 


i i ivilizati nd tosend relief to those 
ward journey the frail boat in which ats gta hdawbg etek 0 send eli ee 
hoped Sera ally (ots whe eeieon and fatter. My companions were H. G, Maud, 
upset at the mee} oripned The catas- || who acted as clerk, George a peste: 
Akt Racha (ane ae ‘e I William Carville, Olof Ohlsen, Frank 1. 
EANLatd or iyiaasaty echir oer nee phe Johnson and J. P. Peterson, A few days 
| surviving cde Sa ava Beaioc was at- | after Ferguson and his party started for 
be a nitoabaon ears ago, when’ | the coast our hardships began. cae 
anh ior areadcedod in enlisting ‘’You were not reduced to ac ual hun- 
Captain Brown succ : Jee Be 
Tas arate sane pen Hi eee : “Not exactly, but there he oe 
Sage ien ey Ge OM | | almost as disagreeable ass ae aoee 
vey Hast en were represented by | ouredibles with the exception seas 
Recs hes ne i i and beans were gone, a 
eMac, ers Dap eam nae otter |} cease to be delicacies when taken aso 
“He was assisted in arranging tee yrolt Slandy cdiot a Wee haa «fous horses. 
| ie ‘a i idly assuming the 
J. C. Green of this city and UW Gaisis waiah.woestts play ° 
ihe Cael idea San balan sae sepia aoneeinage of living skeletons, for the 
Te Nala ae baie aR app reserve had fallen as low as our 
| fore, We said roy ea veo Fi eco It required considerable suffering 
friseed ‘ended ey sith sea min- | to induce us to try horse flesh, _but ones | 
ae Geant and camp utensils, and we got fairly started ony a Soa ee 
Leterted noon with thirty men aboard, | polished hed eta a8 t iy eee 
| i | ate an 8 : phan ost 
Ww. 2 ate, Hinge 
i ata tra arrived at yee. assassination by. freezing to death. M ° 
| i i arations had spent four month nee 
bay and immediately Deere eaily auithe eee et with: the Slee es | 
to ascend Fish river in u aras, trip, messenger 2 pipe see 
| he river trip that thé steamer the ee 
Alaskan boats are called. 1e e | mer Beat wast ae 
i editiously and = and her captain ha ¢ Bip ab 
OF te ree Tee itiicident nor was oe i oy our food in ban dure ee 
fon j sted n 
i land journey marked = }ome. We wa gettin g 
comparatively short ee | sted no 2 
t. At the hea down the river i ph 
by any untoward event. ty ofnatives, Cu:ter, That messenger arrived none t I 
iu sarin prmediyen t mh “mings and | Soon, for we had decided to start in ten or! 
who accompanied us to the Q ae goon, had decided +0 state a4 am 
A useful in camp. twelve days for Ko ; fs 
| Syed peronr tteg Le work and housekeep- The nearest station to, our cory Wasa 
i ‘ Michaels, but it wo : 
PE arhat abvelopraeiit had been done  Gifficult to reach and appeared lent ee 
yy sa} or? aptain § ;.; uccor an u at 
Leneagkeds ae ied oan Reuretaany settlement, The Bear con- 
‘was asked. i , set 


Falkenburg 


isc wae 


Captain A. M. Brown, 
U.S.A., and five men 
who had spent four- 
teen months with 
him on the edge of 
the Arctic circle. The 
party was a portion 
of the expedition 
which left this city 
May 30, 1891, to de- 
velop the property of 


vig 
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Silver Mining Com- 
pany on Omilak 


THE CAMP AT OMILAK. ad bul 
veyed us to St.. Michaels, where we were 


ange SUD 0 wrt oor Ueiia ot | very hospitably recived “and cared for by 
‘which had been ‘spent in developing the ‘Gompany. | We boarded the St Paul ab 
property," was the answer. We found Poe and were gratified to learn that 
‘two shafts, one of which was eas \the captain carried dnstenetions tae 
rae pier A ae ae ae of which | Hastern aaa of jour unfor coe 
. : forty t iti po use . pty 2 

about. fort tons of “Te, eset ampeyatey en Spe soutien: from climatic discom- 
Ont ies caite of the mountain there Phdees tags a 
was. a, S88: foot tunnel, but we did not |/forte also, captain?) ae 
start te eens toned iy the winter the thermometer frequen ty, reai 
: instead of crosscutting ‘tered a temperature of 55 degrees ees | 
“zero.. We were Well prepared to with- 


——— 


anything but a pleas- 


as yet been| 
eat and the 
an Alaskan summer en- 
Our house at Omilak was, how- 

mtortably cold. And the 
y were innumerable and 


_ The faces of Captain Brown and his 
‘companions bear silent testimony to the 
disfiguring effects of an Arctic climate, 

ing their cuticle, and the 


ee are shedd 
‘Shreds are of an intense red, while the un- 
Rooying skin is of ordinary San Francisco 
epee aaa 
A pair of walrus. tusks, exquisi 
‘Caryed and fashioned into tobades pies 
are among the treasured souvenirs ot Cap- 
t in Brown’s residence in “the land of 
the Midnight sup.” He has also secured 
4 splendid collection of furs and articles 
f native costume,.and a zoological coterie 
‘consisting of a black bear cub, a big Siber- 
ian sledge-dog and a red fox of Arctic 
irth, it is the captain’s intention to’ 
sent this miniature menagerie to the 
rk Commission. He also possesses some 
pecimens which mining experts love 
handle, They are from the five-foot. 
f hich the Omilak Company is| 
{ts capital and confidence, “and | 
age 85 per cent lead and 135 
silver to the ton. This mineral 
is an argentiferous galena, but on the 
opposite Side of the hill from 
uken there has been uncove 


Which it was | 
vered an eight- | 
foc: ledge of ore which runs as high as 60 
F nt in antimony. 
Strong is Captain Brown's faith in 
the treasure-trove of Omilak that he will 
n there next spring.. ; 
; | 


at of the Three Crusoes Rescued. 
The steamer $t. Paul, which hus arrived at. 
ahcisco from Ounalaska, brings news of. 
ements of the United States reyenue 
ear. On June 4 Capt. Healy rescued 


re placed on St. Matthews’ Island last season 
o spend the winter in hunting white bear. The 
his two companions i3 unknown. The | 
ey partof June Capt. Healy rescued Capt. | 
United States army, and a party of | 
ers, who were out of provisions. Capt. | 
town and party left San Francisco about a | 
ago to prospect for a mine ut Colswin bay. 


de two trips to Siberia, where Dr. Sheldon 
kson purchased cixty-five head of domesti- 
edreind-er, They have been sately landed at 


n Healy Has Many Interest- 
Experiences in Nigee Sea. 

fhe Three Men Left on St. 
: "8 ‘Island Found and 
ther Two Hunted With- 


~ out Success. 

an o. 

W. ISHINGTON, Aug. 10.—Captain Healy, 
|commanding the revenue steamer Bear, 
| bas madea long report to the@Treasury 
; rment in regard to the truise of 
that vessel in Alaskan waters from May 24 
1 i ed 29, the date of her arrival at Port 
} Clarence, Alaska. He visited the Seal 
eI slands May 26 and 27 and found all well 
‘there. j 
Few seals had made their appearance up 

that date and no vessdls had been seen 
1891. The Bear 


| 


SA 
} wo 


left. on | 
na dory 


an ee 


er aan 


y report a successful trip. Capt. Healy | | 


| and found that the natives, 


souls, had been enabled to sury. 
of a severe Winter by reason o é pro 
visions left with them by the Be: Nant 
September. Captain Healy says all woul 
surely have perished but for this assist- 
ance. ; Haas 

Much excitement is reported at Fory Mile | 
Creek over new gold discoveries. All the 
miners in the vicinity are flocking there 
with indications that there will be at least 
1000 men at the new mines before the 
Winter commences, 

The Bear reached Golovin Bay, June 23, 
and received on board Captaim Browr and || 
six other men, All of them were in des- | 
perate straits from lack of provisions. They || 
were landed at St. Michael’s. The Spring 
catch of the whaling fleet was only eight 
whales, being the smallest catch on record. 
While none of the vessels, with the ex- 
ception of the brig Alexander, are yet 
known to have been lost many have met 
with serious accidents. The bark Andrew 
Hicks has been missing for months, 

Captain Healy says he has not yet been 
able to visit the Siberian coast in quest of 
reindeer, but is informed that several hun- 
dred of these animals have been collected at 
different points on the coast from East Cape 
oO Plover Bay awaiting her arrival.He says 
he is preparing to visit the refuge station 
at Point Barrow and expects to remain there 
about two weeks. 


WHALERS AT OUNALASKA. 


Tue Catch Reported to Be Very Poor, and 
the Price of Whalebone Will Go Up. 
Special Correspondence of TH» PrRzss, 

OUNALASKA, Alaska, July 16.—The 
whaling fleet has rendezvoned here. Ow- 
ing to a mistake in arrangements, the pro- 
visions and other storea intended for the 
vessels reached here about two weeks ear-— 
lier than they were expected on the whaler 
Newport, which carried them on to Port 
Clarence. The whalers, therefore, are 
obliged to follow the Newport up. 

The sailing whalers, Northern Light and 
Bonanza, are here undergoing repairs, 
The whale catch is very poor, less than 
half a dozen whales baving been taken by 
the fleet so far. The brigantine Barstow 
has taken two whales, the Northern Light 
one. The price of whalebone will un- 
doubtedly go up when the news’ is received 
from the fleet of the small catch. 
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FT CORAM PAT Oar Rinna er 


ONLY ONE LEFT ALIVE. 
J On AY Areteste ; 
Two of the Men Left on St 


gil Island ei 
Cf, Ua 4 oF. 2 


The Schooners Jane Grey and Winifred 
Seized—Keindeer at Port Clarence— 
Rich Gold Fields on the Yukon. 


Two more victims are added to the long list 
of lives lost on St. Mathews island. The } 
steamer Bear called at the island June 3d and 
found only one of the three men left on the 
island by the sealing schooner Mattie T. Dyer 
left to tell the story of how the men spent the | 
winter on the lonely island and the fate that. 
overtook his companions, | 

The men were part of the schooner’s crew, 

and they volunteered to spend the winter on 
the ‘island, with the understanding that the 
Dyer was to return for them in the spring. 
The men were furnished with a supply of pro- 
visions and plenty of arms and ammutiltion, 
with which to slay the fierce polar bears which | 
swarmed on the island during the winter 
months. 

A strong tent was built for the men to live in, 
and when the schooner sailed away the men 
were full of hope that when the vessel returned 
the tent would be full of valuable skins, which 
would bring a ia pricein the San Francisco 
market. According to the story of the sur- 


_vivor the bears a t 
laid for them, and only a very few were killed. 


TWO WERE MISSING, 


As the spring wore on and the stock of pro- 
visions began to run short two of the men de- 
cided to try and reach Hall’s Island in the boat, 
They left the island on May 34, and it is thought 
they were drowned on the trip. Hall’s Island 

was thorough n cched by the Bear, but no 
ng men could be found. att 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| three months after he reached the mine. John 


| | mite, and Peterson was maimed by another ex- 


Ame ak cho its He ik “ Hea! 
r Winifred was captu red 
“by Rush July 20th. When || 
| over! 9d by the outter the schooner had five 
fresh carcases on her deck and forty-five skins 
in the hold. The schooner was caught off | 
‘False Pass on the {Bering sea side. This was 

one of the vessels that the Yorktown and Cor- | 
win started to find, but she was captured before | 
the Yorktown received the news that she was | 
in the sea, ie ‘oh Sih 


REINDEER IN ALASKA, 


The steamer Bear succeeded in transferring 
sixty-five reindeer from Siberia to the Ameri- 
can side and landed them at Port Ciarence. 
Four herders were taken along to look out for 
the reindeer, and the animals seem to be doing 
well in their new quarters. 

Rich strikes are reportedfrom Powers and 
| Davis creeks, about fifty miles from the main 
camp on Forty-Mile creek, 1,500 miles up the 
Yukon. One nugget found was worth $296 and | 
| the gravelis said to fairly sparkle with coarse 

gold. Provisions are rather high, flour selling 

at $15 per 100 pounds, and other articles in 
proportion. 

The mine on Unga Island is claimed to be 
ahead of the Treadwell as a gold producer, and 
is a bonanza for its owners. Itis reported that 
the whaling schooner Jane Gray was seized 
near St. Paul’s Island on July 18th by the 
Mohican and towed to Sitka. If the news is 
true the schooner must have been poaching on 
the seal rookery or else the cruiser would not | 

have seized her. 


LIVED ON HORSE MEAT. 


Rough Experience of a Party of | 
Alaska Miners. | 


FISH AND OIL MADE THEM SICK 


Then They Tried Horse Steaks and Killed 
Four Poor Animals—impressive Death 
and Buriali—Rescued by the Bear. 


/A, M. Brown, a retired army officer, Superin- 
tendent and one of the owners of the Omak | 
silver mines, near Guloime bay, Alaska, and © 
four employees of the mine arrived here yes- 
terday after a rough siege of many months. 

Ali of them showed bad usage, ‘and according 
to the stories told they hadit. he'party orig- — 
inally consisted of Superintendent Brown, J. 
H. Furguson of Pittsburgh, H. Mand, Frank 
Johnson, W. M. Carville, Olaff Olsen, John Pe- | 
terson, J. L. Dexter and George Julian. ; 

They sailed from here on May 31,1891, on | 
the steamer South Coast, and arrived at 
Guloime bay June 28th following, Only Super- | 
intendent Brown and three miners, George 
Julian, W. M. Carville and Frank Johnson, re- 
turned yesterday. Mr. Furguson came away 


| Peterson was killed by an explosion of dyna- 


| plosion, and so continued for several months. 
| The remaining employees stayed in the north. 
| Provisions grew short about the first of last 
| January, and they had to subsist largely on 
fish. This made them sick, and they turned to | 
sealoil. This was pretty good for atime. It. 
thickened the blood and kept out the cold. It. 
tasted, too, not unlike cod liver oil, and was 
not bad to take when they got used to it, geil 
LIVED ON.HORSE FLESH. 

But such adiet gets old very fast, They | 
longed for something more substantial and they — 
killed their horses. one by one and ate horse | 
steaks till they got sick, as they did on the fish, 
However, they had: to eat something, and as | 
the dry breadand a few light incidentals were | 
not equa). to the oocasion, they. stuck to the 
horsefiesh till four of the steeds had been 
eaten, ' Fae say 

Not much of the horse meat was’ eaten, how- 
ever, when the bulk is considered. The horses 
haa grown very poor and did not afford much 
nutriment. One of the horses grew so poor 
that he died. This only left one!of the original © 
six that they had to start on. . 

They could always get fish, so Mr. Julian 
said. The Indians had plenty of that, but they 
got awful tired seeing it disned out day after | 
day. The Indians got tired of it, too, and they 
tried the horses.. The flesh made them so sick 
that the miners had to forpid the use of the | 
meataltogethér. => : MEN fy 

Things began to-look pretty precarious, Mr. — 
Ferguson, as, one of the owners.of the mine, 
had left months before their su f 


‘the Omak miners. .T 
grew anxious and the 
Captain . Healy, was. aske 
bay and ring th m off ‘ 


ity; :3)! S 
larence on her way md gathered a quan-’ 
y of whalebone. Thence they proceeded to 


alaska. Ye k ; 

_ Mr. Julian, who recounted these incidents, is 
@ well-known Californian miner. He says the 
winter at Fish river, some forty miles up from 

uloine bay, was very cold and lasted from 

‘October till May. When Peterson was. killed 

he was alone in a distant part of the mine. His 

\death threw a gloom over the camp. It oc- 

{curred February 22d. They buried him a 

couple of thousand feet from the mine, the 

body being hauled thence on a sledge. The 

‘burial service was read and he was interred in 

the snowy depths. It was an impressive scene. 

Mr. Julian says no one recovered his spirits for 

at least a month, 

There were, he says, fourteen whalers gt 
| Port Crescent when they came down, and six 

| whalers at Unalaska. Allhad done well. The 

| American cutters Rush, Yorktown, Adams and 

Reindeer, and the Haglish cu.ters Melpobmen 
and Daphne, were ali at Unalaska. The Rush 

had captured an English sealer with forty skins 

| and two dead seals aboard. The Mohican has 
a defective boiler, and will be back here ina 
few days. ‘ 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who is transplanting 

| reindeer from Siberia, was at Port Crescent. 
He had just succeeded in bringing over sixty- 
five reindeer there and nine to Unalaska. 

Mr. Julian says the Fish River mine, where 
he has been at work, has developed into a great 
property. 

“There is animmense amount of fine silver 
and lead ore there,” said he, *‘but you can’t 
stick a pick down there without striking good 
mineral—just as good as they have in the Omak. 
There are good quartz mines too. I look for it 
to become a great mining district.”’ 


THE SEIZED STEAMER. 
| 20a Hrasdecs eo a 
How the Corwin Caught the 

Coquitlam eee 


| Testimony Given by Her Own 
Log Book. 


| 
| 


fnfraction of the Law Proven— 
Mutinous Sailers on the 
: Northern Light. 


| Bpecial Correspondence cf the CHRONIOnE. 
OonaLASKA, July 25.—A smile lights up 
the face of Captain C. L, Hooper of the 
revenue cutter Corwin nowadays and 
somehow as one looks on that smile one 
| is jorcibly reminded of a sweet little 
| ballad of jong ago entitled ‘The Lady and 
the ‘liger.” 
“There was a young lady of Niger 


With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 

The classic features of the Corwin’s 
commander are not always wreathed in 
smiles and his present affavility is caused, - 
it is said, by his recent success in detect- 
ing the British steamer Coquitlam of Van- 
couver, in the act of illegally transferring 
the seal skins from some ofthe Canadian 
poachers into her own hold while within 
the “jurisdictiona] limits of the United 
States, 

This ishowit happened: After the seal- 
ing fleet, or the portion of it consisting of 
| some fifty or sixty vessels, found out that 
the United States authorities had received 
information that sealskins were to be 


vented this by sending the Mohican, Rush 
and Corwin to that place, they left Port 
Etcbhes and put to sea. his was on or 
about the 20th of June. Shortly after- 


Lhe Mohican went to Sitka for coal and to 
attend to her prizes there, the Rush 
cruised slowly toward the westward, care- 
fully watching the harbors along the 
Aleutian chain, and the Corwin managed 


to stow herself sway somewhere, and 
while being .herself unseen kept a 
keen lookout on the sealing feet. 


It soon became evident to Captain 
Hooper that the poachers had agreed uot 


surmised that another rendezvous bad 


| been also agreed 


Who went for a ride with a tiger, | 
They returned from their ride | 


transierred at Port Ecches and had pre- | 


to stray away very far, and it was shrewdly | 


lupon somewhere in the 


—— 
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| 


| illegal business was now gone. 


| purpose, 


vicinity of" K D ( 
Hovper is perfectly fami Th ir with th 
whole coast line and it did not take him 
very long to settle in His own mind just 
Where the new place of meeting would oe, 
On the east end of Atognak island there 

is a snug little harbor called Tonki bay. 

It is but little known and seldom visited, 

and so would be a yery good place for the 

sealers to get rid of their superfluous 

skins without detection. 

The Corwin cautiously drew in toward 
this harbor on the 22d of June, but in 
spite of all precautions the sealers, who 
were, a3 expected, in port, took te) 
alarm and put to sea, and Captain 
Hooper had the doubtiul satisfaction of 
seeing the smoke ot a fast-disappesaring 
steamer guing to the eastward as the Cor- 
win neared the port, 

Now, as it happened, the mail steainer 
Kisie came along, bound to Sitka, touch. 
ing en route at Port’ Biches. «Captain } 
Hooper decided that the supp'y steumer 
would certainly ruu into Port Etches, 
and, finding all the cruisers gone, would 
doubtless do business with any of the 
s@ulers which happened to bethere. It 
would be useless to follow with the Cor- 
win, as the harbor is so situited that 
those inside can see an approaching yes- 
sel long before being themselves visible 
from seaward. The eaptain decided to 
remain in the. background with the Cor- 
win, and to send an ofticer, in citizen’s 
clothes, 1s a passenger on the Hlsie to see 


The plan worked toa charm. The offi- 
cer went into the harbor and discovered 
the British steamer Coquit!;m anchored 
there and surrounded bya fleet ot seulers. 
Indifferent to th: presence of the Elsie 
the work of trinsterring skins from the 
Sealers to the steamer and ot supplies 
from the steamer to the fleet was going 
merrily along. But a cloud was slowly 
gathering just below the horizon. When 
Lieutenant Quinan of the Corwin re- 
turned to bis ship and made his report 
Captain Hooper steameu boldly in tor 
Port Etches and in the course of a couple 
of hours came quietly to anchor close 
alongside the Coquitlam. 

As was anticipated, every appearance of 
The seal- 
ers were busily engaged in filling their 
phenomenally dry water tanks and the 
steamer had come into port for the same 
She wus tormally boarded, of 
course, and when she was found to have 
on board some 6000 skins she was charged 
with haying taken them on bo rd il- 
legally. The captain strenuously denied 
that he had transterred any cargo within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, the 


| what was going on, 


| evidence of the Qorwin’s officer to the 


contrary notwithstanding, 
Said the skipper, ‘‘My word is as good 


] as your officer’s, and iy log will show 


that [towed the vessels whose cargoes | 
h .ve three miles off shore before 1 opened 
a hatch.” ’ 
‘Does your log show this?” demanded | 
Hooper. | 
“Yes, sirl’ said the skipper, and pro- | 
duced his log book to prove his assertion, | 
“Well, this is all I want,” answered 
Captain Hooper; ‘“‘youare condemned not 
only by the evidence of my officer, but 
upon the svatement made in your own 
log, because the jurisdiction of the United 
States tor offenses aguinst the customs 
laws eXtends to a distance of three marine 
leagues, and not three miles, as you seem 
to think.” 
._ The master of the Coquitlam was 
dum founded, but had sense enough to 
see he wis fairly caught. There was abso- 
lutely no way to get out of the scrape, and 
so he had to yield. The vessel was there- 
fore seizd, together with the 60U0 sgal- 
skins and a quantity of stores intended 
lor delivery tu the poachers, and taken to 
Sitka, where she was delivered to the 
United States Marsal and held for trial, 
The United States District Attorney 
gives it as his Opinion that the vessel is a 
lawful prize, and that there is not the 


| Slightest chince for her to escape condem- 


ward the American cruisers also left port. || 


| toria, 


nation by the court. 

) The seizure of the Coquitlam by Cap- 
tain Hooper has almost entirely broken 
up the operations of that portion of the 
sealing fleet who were depending upon 


| the steamer to furnivh them with supplies 
| to continue their voynges and 


{ to take 
back the skins already secured to Vic- 
Many of the sealers are manned 


by Indian hunters from British Columbia, 


and when it became known that the Cor. 
win had seized the steamer these natives 
deserted their vessels en masse, and such 
is their fear of the ‘Boston men’s” ships 
that it is certain they will not proceed any 
farther on the voyage. 

The other sealers, who have not trans- | 


, Captain (ferred their skins anu are snorvor proviss: 
is ‘ions, itis reported, have already started 


(on their way home, thoroughly discour- 
jared and anxious only to get what skins 
) they have back to Victoria in salety, 
Altogether the action of . Cap 
)Hooper has not only coyered the little 
‘‘Corwin and her officers with glory, but 
nas been a terribly disastrous blow to the | 
seulers, one from the eilects of which it} 
wilt be impossible for them to recover this. 
{season at least. Under ihe circumstances 
itis hardly to be wondered that Captain 
{Hooper should smile blundly as he care- 


fully adjusts this latest feather in his al- 
ready full-plumaged cap. YAM, 
Te eee he 

MUTINOUS 3aiLOKs. % ‘ 


af 
The Crew of the Northern Light Re-— 
fuse to Do Duty. 5 wf 
OonaLaska, July 25.—On her way down” 
the bark whaling Northern Light ran on a 
rock near the west end of Middleton island - 
and sustained considerable damage, | 
A board of survey examined the vessel 
after she arrived here, and decided that] 
she must be lightened of her cargo and 
| hove down before proceeding north on her |} 
voyage. Aiter the repiirs had been com- | 
pleted the crew refused duty and de-_ 
| manded another survey. Cas 
Commander Nichols of the Ranger, 
| being the senior naval officer in port at| 
the time of the mutiny, appointed a new 
board to ex:mine the condition of the! 
vesseland by it she was declared sea- 
worthy for a voyage to San Francisco, but 
| not to go north where she would be likely 
to encounter ice, ‘The bark was then 
orderet to S,n Francisco. 
The crew, however, still refused duty 
and Commander Nichols put twenty-six 
| of them in jrons until they came io their 
| senses. When the Rush came into port 
and the Ringer left on a cruise the mat- 
| ter ws left in charge of Captain Coulson, 
and on Sunday, June 24th, the mutineers 
asked to be reloused. Crptain Coulson | 
went on boird and told the men very 
plsinly that the only way for them to get 
their freedom was by agreeing to turn to. 
and work ihe ship buick to San Wrancisco, 
and they, having given up the rash de- 
termination ‘‘to die rather thun submit,” | 
were released, and at the present writing | 
everything is going along quietly and the 
ship will be ready tor sex in a tew days, — 


JOSHPH—ALASKAN. 


pgs oar 17+ 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


* Doctor!” 
‘‘What is it, Joseph?” 
“Think you, shall I feel this pain 
never go away?” 
“You will go away from your pain, 
' Joseph.” 
“J shall die, doctor?” 
“You will rest soon.” 
Then there was a long pause, and 
Joseph said: “Doctor, my little things 
{are in my trunk for my one brother. 
{I tried to do for my people in Alaska 
t'.is one thing—to have knowledge. 
This is why Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
| brought me here. To Captain Pratt’s 
| school I came to learn what makes 
good men. I stay too short. I can 
never go back to my people, I cannot) 
| understand it, this pain. Bat one thing | 
iI learn—Jesus Christ had pain. Our 
| pain we understand together, when I 
icome. Ihave no fear to die. Many 
| things I read in my Bible I do remem- 
'|ber. All my sins He forgives.” 
Suddenly from the next room, half 
chapel and half parlor, of the little hos- 
pital, came sweet music. A dusky, 
|| black haired Indian boy, son of a Sioux 
|| chief, drew the stool up to the small 
organ, and began playing. On either 
side stood a Cheyenne and a Comanche, 
devotional committee of the school 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Rich and sweet they sang, the three 
Indians together, to the notes of the’ 
organ, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
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tain showed the brightness of his slight- | 
ly almon«-shaped black eye, 


} Joseph listened, and held ‘his scanty 
breath to catch the whole. A _ stray 
sunbeam through a wrinkle in the cur- 


{ 


set deeply | 
'in its brown socket. 

Faintly he echoed (for he was ac-| 
customed to singing it), “O receive my 
soul at last.” ‘Then he fell asleep. | 

When he awoke, it was evening, and | 
he felt the pain again. 

“Doctor,” he called. 

“Yes, Joseph,” came tne answer. 

“I should like to feel no pain when 
I die. You have medicine; when I die, | 
give it me. I want to think of Christ 
while I die.. If my pain I feel, then I 
think of pain.” 

And the doctor answered; “Joseph, 
I think your pain will go away now. | 
Remember the text you learned, ‘When | 
thou passest through the water, I will 
be with thee.’ That means he will be 
with an Indian boy. 
anxious, Joseph. Go to sleep again.” 
| When the Alaskan opened his eyes 

again it was morning. The doctor was 
moving about among the scattered cots 
with his little thermometer, to test the 
morning fever, stopping to give direc- 
‘tions to the busy nurses, Indian girls 
with white caps on their heads, who | 
fluttered about with steaming cups of | 
tea or gruel, giving a pat here, or there 
a tuck, 1s the fresh white beds needed. 

The sound of merry games from the | 
playground came in at the open win- 
dows, and the click of tools in the 
| workshops not far away. ‘The wiiede| 
| of the far-off locomotive was answered | 
lin “toot, toot,” from the small boys’ | 
ipailding, and the school bell rang out 
| its cheerful call for the study hour. | 
| Everywhere was work and merry- 
making. 

From an open transom, far up = 
the ceiling, came a milk-white dove. | 
It lighted on the cornice above the} 
lower window, and preened itself in| 
preparation for its breakfast. Then it | 
canted its dainty head this way and 
that down the row of white cots, to see | 
from which came the best promise of | 
| plenty. 


Convalescents were prodigal | 
@ crumbs, forthe stranger was one 
ted, and down flew, or rather dropped, 
the dove, picking rapidly up the seat-| 
tered morsels, and evading with deft 
little flutters the advancing hand that 

would capture it. 

From cot to cot it went, cooing as it 
‘came, till every white coverlet was 
clean of crumbs; and then Joseph’s 
voice in the alcove murmured, “Dovie! | 
_dovie!” The dove obeyed the call, but | 
it found no crumbs on Joseph’s bed. | 
|The feeble hand stretched out toward 

the white bird, and it did not fly away 

in fear, but looked up into Joseph’s | 
eyes, asif to say, ‘Where is your break 1 
fast, Joseph?” \| 

In a moment it wasegone, up to the | 

high transom again, where it preened 

its glistening feathers, and sent a few 
of them sailing down in the sunlight. | 

Then a eall from the outside, a shadow | 

|on the hospital wall, and the dove had 
| flown. 
“Doctor,” whispered Joseph, “I 
have no pain now, and I am glad. I) 
remember my people. Jesus, lover of 
my soul, let me hide’ — | 
The Indian boy was at rest. Two} 
Kiowas and two Arrapahoes bore the | 


Do not feel| 


-attribute of manhood. | 


. 
Vint 


coffin to the small cemetery behind the | 
hill, where we buried him~ amid the 
falling tears of five hundred Indian 
children. Such is the simple story of 
the death of Joseph the Alaskan.— 
Elizabeth Grinnell, in Sunday-school 
Times. 
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A VILLAIN EXPOSED. 


In last weeks issue of the HER- 
ALD we gave to the public a short 
synopsis of the career of Frank F. 
Myers, manager of the blackmail 
sheet issued at Juneau, known as the 
Jineau Mining Record. The arti- 
cle was arough one and it was in- | 
tended to be. Ittoid the truth so | 
far as it went, but it did not go far 
enough. It did not enter into de- 
tails and show to the public the in- 
tamy of this fellow, and the causes} 
that have led up to the determina- | 
tion to make his career a matter of | 
record and to spread 1b broadeast to | 
the world. | 


4 


For over three years now, in fact 
singe the advent of the Republican 
wdministration, although this erea- | 
ture claims to be a Republican, 
has been engaged in making vicious | 
ussaulis on the Republican adminis- 
tration, upon the government offi- | 
cials of Alaska, and upon the mis- 
tO. Improve 
tie condition of the poor benighted | 
natives of this country. 
moment questions | 
the right of the press to criticise the | 
acts of any party in power, or ques- 
tions the right of the press to eriti- 
cise the official acts of government | 
oificials, solong as such criticisms 
ure tempered in moderation and are 
designed to work oat good for the 
public welfare. These are rights | 
and prerogatives, conceded to the 
press at any and a.l times. | 

But just and fair criticism has not 
been the end and aim or intent -of | 
this Ishmaelite. With a lecherous || 
instinet born of the lowest infamy, | 
and in disregard of all publie pro- 
priety. and decency, he has pursued || 
men with his vicious, dirty pen, : 
nagging . them, misrepresenting | 
them, and grossly libeling them, not | 
for any straw they have ever iaid in 
his way, but merely to gratify the 
insatiable lust of his base born soul, 
a mind bereft of every principle of 
honor, every sense of shame, every 


he | 


— — 


Bienuzies: sent-out here 


No one for a 


For three long years, now, this in- | 
human ghoul has been busy at his | 


hellish work of feeding upon the } 
character of men, and in one-1n- 
stance at least has so succeeded in 
terrorizing a government official in 
high standing, by personal attacks 
upon him, as to draw a good round 
sum of “blood money’’ from him be- | 
fore he would let go. 

The public abroad will doubtless 
‘yaise their hands in holy horror at 
such work as this, and intuitively 
ask the question: ‘Why don’t the 
law take hold of this vampire and 


punish him as his crimes demand?” | 
Well we must tell thetruth, let the 
responsibility fall where it may, 


confusion, the Grand Jury refused 
to indict him! The case was a no- 


though we confess it in shame and | 


torious one, it was in every body’s 
7 d a 


mouth, even the vampire Myers } 


himself boasted about it upon the: 


public streets, the amount of black- | 


mail paid this vampire was known 
toa cent, and, yet, a Grand Jury 
that took a solemn oath to do their 


and tolet no guilty man escape, 
through fear or favor, although 
| firmly. pressed by the District At- 
torney to indict this bloody leach, 
absolutely refused to indict him, 
and he was turned loose and en- 
couraged to pursue his nefarious 
calling of blackmailing men! 

Are there any other notorious 
vases Similar to this that have hap- 


duty, to take cognizance of crimes | 


pened in Alaska, lately? 
Oh, yes, several of them, 
they are becoming quite common. 
Last spring Gov. Knapp had this 
vampire Myers arrested for criminal 
libel on over thirty counts. He had 
been abusing the Governor in’ his 
smut mill for over two years. The 
. Mining Record was placed before 


items all conspicuously marked; 
there they were staring the Grand 
Jury in the face; the matter was pro- 
nouneed libelous by the District At- 
torney, they were urged to indict, 
but they refused to do it, and this 


notorious blackmailer and libeler | . 


was again turned loose to prey upon 
his fellow man. 

Another similer case was that of 
Marshal Porter. He had this ‘‘beau- 
tiful specimen of humanity’’ arrest- 
ed for criminal libel. The case came 
before the same Grand Jury as Gov. 
Knapp’s case. The Mining Record 
with the libelous matter plainly 
marked was presented to the Grand 
Jury. 
nounced it grossly libelous, and in- 
sisted upon an indictment, but no, 


in fact | 


tie Grand Jury with,the criminal | 


The District Attorney pro- | 


| 


} 


sir, no indictment could be had, 
and for the third time this notorious 
criminal was turned loose to pursue 
his genial occupation of abusing and 


z : 


lideling and villifying the commu- 
nity. 
} At this stage of our remarks we 
wish tomake an explanation. The | 
Grand Jury in this District consists 
jof sixteen men, and it takes twelve | 
out of the sixteen to find a true bill. 
Five men, then, can if a mind to, 
rule the jury and render nugatory | 
anything they may attempt to do. 
The Grand Jury above referred to 
- /were mostly good and true men. : 
Men of moral principle, who wanted 
‘to do their whole duty, were 
| anxious to see crime punished and | 
the law vindicated, but they were 
; powerless and were ruled by a small 
cae We do not intend to' 
criticise the acts of the minority of 


this Grand Jury or attempt to im-. 
peach their rectitude. We turn 
‘them over to the remembrance of 
\their oaths and to the tender mercy 
of public opinion which never for- 
_gives or forgets. 
| We want all the fats published 
in this article to ‘go to the world. 

There has been a reign of terror 
‘here in Alaska for several years. It 
has mostly been brought about by a 
venal press. As all know the press 

is a most potent power for good or 

| evil. Unfortunately for Alaska the 

‘influence of the press, until lately, 

with one exception. has been on the 

side of-disorder, of anarchy and rev- 

olution. . 

_ The government has been cou- | 

stantly ostracised, public officials 

‘have been insulted and abused, the 

‘missionaries have come in for their. 

share of opprobrium, in fact every 

thing moral in its tendency has 
been violently assailed and every 
thing evil in its tendency has been 
upheld and sustained. As_ before 
remarked, ,this chaotic state of 

affairs has been brought about by a 

; vyenal press, newspapers in the 

‘hands of criminals and ignorant, un- 

| principled demagogues. 

. The outside world knows nothing, | 
Dot parativel y,, about Alaska but | 
‘what they see in the newspapers. 
The object of publishing this article | 
is to send it away from home and | 
let people know just how matters 
stand here. What the government 
: officials have had to undergo, how 
they have been insulted and abused 
by the carrion rot here that has had 

‘full contro! of the press of the Dis- 
‘trict, until recently. How every 
effort has been made to bring these 
‘law breakers to justice, but thus 
far has failed because a small ma- 
| nority of a Grand Jury can easily 
defeat the will of the majority. 

i How the citizens of Alaska can 
a expect the general government to 
/ enfranchise them with power to gov- 


| 


| ment officials of 


Se = RM ii NE. a 
ern themselves; that is, appoint the 
citizens of the District to fill the 


| government offices, so long as Grand 


Juries refuse to indict men for 
lerime, is a mystery. No matter 
‘which party comes into power, 


|Home Rule will never prevail “in 
|Alaska until the citizens thereof 
show to the government that they 
are capable of governing themselves, 
iby Grand Juries indicting criminals 
and handing them over to justice. 
'To expect anything to the contrary 
‘is sheer madness. 

After the explanations that have 
‘been made in this article, it will be 
clear to the people of the whole 
coast, outside of Alaska, why Frank 
¥, Myers, manager of the Juneau | 
Mining Record, is still at liberty, 
Linstead of being immured behind | 
‘the bars of some state prison where | 
| he so righteously and justly belongs. | 
He is at liberty because he cannot’! 
‘be brought before a court of justice | 


and tried tor his many crimes, ow- 
|ing to the machinations of a few 
{men who succeed in getting upon 
|the Grand Jury and defeating the 
| ends of justice. 
| The reign of terror in Alaska has 
| become unendurable. The truth 
| has been crushed to earth and evil 
has triumphed. Out ofthis confu- 
sion the Alaska HERALD has come 
fourth like an avenging Nemesis to 
right the wrongs of men. It will 
strike straight from the shoulder 
‘and it will hit hard. No guilty 
/man shall escape. Hereafter courts 
shall be protected and men who take 
solemn oaths to do their duty must do 
it, else the HERALD will expose 
them and hold them up to the exe- 
eration and contempt of all man- 
kind ! 

And. now, villain, before your 
| final arraignment at the bar of pub- 
| lic opinion to answer to your many 
| crimes, go tell the people that you 
are the cowardly knave who through 


| your vile sheet countenanced and 
advised the rough element at Doug- 


las City, until they finaly tarred and 
feathered that unoffending mission- 


| ary, poor Connett ! 


Go and confess to the world, pol- 
troon and dastard, that you through 
your leprous sheet came boldly out 
in defence of the whisky smugglers 
who murdered. poor Charles H. Ed- 

rards; that you abused the mission- 
aries without stint, and sought by 
every means in your power to create 
a publie sentiment adverse to law 


| and order and in favor of crime and 
blood! 


And after you have confessed all 
this. dastard, make the further con- 
fession to the world, that for three 
long years, without cause or provo- 
cation, you haye been abusing, and 
insulting, and libeling the govern- 
off Alaska, through 
your infamous sheet ! 


_ In justice to the people of Juneau, 


2 io 


our duty to say, thatthey 
| do not endorse the eareer of Frank 
F. Myers or sanction in any degree 
| his low and venal acts. The better 


Tat becomes 


‘element of the community there, 
and it largely predominates, would 


| like to have him severely punished. 

for they know and understand that 

he has worked well nigh irrepara- 
ble injury to their town. The 
| Grand Jury at the Spring term ol 
| eourt, while they did not succeed in 
| indicting him, did call him — before 
them, and proceeded to administer a 
| most severe and scathing chastise- 
ment, andifthere had been any foun- 
| dation to work on, ifhe had possessed 


| one lingering iota ot principle. of 
manhood or ‘of shamne, the talk 


they gave him would lave roused 
it up and he would see himself as 
others see him. But the poor, piti- | 
| ful dreg of humanity, is a moral 
wreck, a total collapse, wallowing 
in the filth and mire of his own de- 
based and perverted, reason. Noth- 
‘ing but a elub vigorously applied 
will ever rouse hint’ Up, and that 
will only last so long as itis hurting 
ihim. The people of Juneau, in det- 
‘erence to. their business interests, 
land iv regard to the good name and 
| future welfare of their town, should 
take this maniae in hand, and either 
silence his dirty pen, or banish him 
| forever from their midst, 
\ O.. T. PORTER. 
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focal Lews. 


Mrs. Mary Caplin, of Portland, 
Oregon, is in town. 

Tne schooner Kodiak, ‘with Mr. 
Washburn and wife on board, left 
on Thursday for San Francisco. 


The Marines have constructed a 
nw side walk in froat of the Bar-| 
racks extending to Lincoln street. 

The U. © 8. Pinta is getting 

ready to go in quest of the mail 
steamer Elsie now long overdue at 
this port. 

Basign Hodges, of tie? Usa 
Pinta, who has been ordered to 
Washington, D. C., left oa the City 
of Topeka. 

The Mohican has gone below. 
She lefton Thursday. and if the 
weather is favorable will probably 
stop at the Sound on her way down. 


S. N. Johnson, of Seattle, arrived 
on the City of Topeka. He will re- 
main in Sitka until spring when he} 
expects to start on a sealing cruise. 


Lieut. Craven and wife arrived 
on the City of Topeka. He will 
fill the place made va ‘ant on the U. 
S. S. Pinta, by the detachment of 
Ensign Hodges. 
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Ae the Lucky Chance and Nicholas} 
| / Rc nines, belonging to the Lake Moun- 
tain Mining Co. 


éter Kostrometinoff opens his 


___ large stock of new goods by the last 
_ steamer. Anyone wanting 


well to give him a eall, 


Ee 


eo City ot Topeka for the Port Orch- 
ard Navy Yard on Puget Sound, | 
_ where he goes to accept the position 


Pctave Gee returned from Silver | tention on account ot — 
Bay on Friday last, where he has} 
he been doing the assessment work on 


new store to-day. He received a/|5 


any-| 
thing in the mercantile line will do. 


_ -Mr. D. D. Carpenter left on the) 


d08 n 0 Ry 
dent or storms. The fact that. 
it is the 10th of October and no tid- | 
ings of her yet. evidences clearly | 
that some kinc of 
overtaken her. 
nothing serious, but there is well | 


has met with serious disaster. 


Collector Hatch has been appoint- 
ed by the Treasury Department, 


disbursing agent for expenses incur- 
i 


red for repairs and preservation of 


public buildings in Alaska. He 
has been authorized to expend 


$1000 for repairs on the Custom 


_ of Paymaster’s Clerk under Paymas- 
ter Webster, lately detached from 
the U. S. 8. Pinta stationed at this 
port. 
‘There is a certain person in Sitka 
who has been sending communica- 
: tions to the smut mill at Juneau. 
my On one or two occasions he has/ 
_ taken the liberty to cast slurs at} 
a c some of the public men here. The! 
_ HERALD is on to this combination, : 
_ and it must stop, short off, or some 
_ body will get a roasting that will 
_ make the hair stand up on the top 
of his head. 


‘The schooner Queen left Red Fish | 
_ Bay, Saturday last, with 10,000 
cases and 200 barrels of salmon, con- 
_ Signed to the Baranoff Packing Co. | 
of San Francisco. The Company| 
has closed for the season after a 
most satisfactory catch. Mr. Smith, | 
_ Superintendent of the company | 
- leaves on the Mexico for San Fran-| 
— cisco. 
Subscriptions by every steamer 
_ are coming in from the east for the 


SSS HERALD. Tti is } also ‘Te- | 


_ home for the vigorous ane: in| 
which it is repelling the assaults of 
% the licentious press of the District. 
~The HERALD never attacks attest 
first assailed. Let the public make 
 anote of this. It has no disposition 
to be quarrelsome, no inclination 
to stir up strife and envy. It 
a would rather pursue the tenor of its 
way unmolested, and shun all con- 
troversy, if so it may be, but let it 
be distinetly understood that it will 
_ brook no slurs or attacks from snide 


journalism that has terrorized this 

| country so long. 

re The steamer Elsie plying between 

Sitka and Unalaska and way ports, 

| which was due at this port on the 
last of September, has not shown up 


yet, and there is now no doubt but 
that something serious has befallen 
her. She left Kodiak harbor on 
Sept. 22nd, and ought to have 
ie reached this port by the lst of Oc- 
J tober, making allowance for any d de-| 


House building at Unalaska. He 
has also been, authorized to receive 
the Court House building, lately 
erected at Juceau, if the plans and 
| [specifications inthe contract have 
been complied with. He has been sus- 


misfortune has} } 
We hope that it is} — _| propose tamely to submit toit? Do/ 


grounded fears entertained that she | linow that you possess self-respect : 


tained in his action in fining Capt. | 
Montgomery of the whaling bark 
_| Lydia $140 for trans-shipping a bar- 
rel containing 14 seal skins in Una- | 
laska harbor, without first securing 
the necessary papers from the Dep- 
uty Collector of Customs. 
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Par Nobile Fratrum. 


There has been quite a discussion | 
lately in the East and on the Pacific | 
Coast as to the idea of each State 
and Territory selecting a State flow- 
er, So that National bouquets can 
be made and serve in decorating 
the State buildings at the Chicago 
Exposition. The idea is beautiful 
in conception, and the press of the 
States and Territories have been 
busy in suggesting this and that, 
beautiful flowers, as peculiarly ap- 
propriate to represent them in their 
State and Territorial names, and 
many States have already decided 
‘upon their chosen flower. 

Alaska has many beautiful flow- 
ers, and no doubt her citizens would 
very much like to be represented at 
the Exposition with all others, | 
but her high-toned press takes up. 
the subject and grossly insults her, 
ina manner that ought to arouse 
the indignation of every reputable 
citizen within her borders. MY not 


a cn 


[sults her abroad, and she will have J 
to stand the stigma unless she pub- 
licly repudiates it! 

The Mining Record at Juneau 
suggests the skunk-cabbage as a 
suitable flower to represent Alaska, 
and couples its suggestion with its 
usual odious reflections upon the 
government. The Alaskan, at} 
‘Sitka, (which always sneezes when 
the Mining Record takes snuff) sug- 
gests the devil-club as the appro-| 


priate flower to represent Alaska, | 


gets. off a mess of his slum, car 
| leav uring the government to the best | 
| of his asinine ability. 
| Citizens of Alaska, what do you 
| think ofsuch work as this? Do you| 


| you propose to let the outside world} i 


enough for yourselves, and respect | ‘ 
enough for the country you live in, i 
to repudiate with contempt such in- 
| Sults as these? Speak out, the civ-]| 
jlized world has its eyes upon you, 1] 
Be men not mice! Make these Ps 
snide journalists apologize through) 
‘their snide sheets, for the insults) — 
they have heaped upon you, and) 
upon the country, and then dub{ 
them with the sobriquet: ‘‘Skunk-|— aaa 
cabbage Myers and  Devil-club} | : 
| Schaap,” and let these names follow | 
them to their graves !—State papeis | 
please copy. 

DOREON EPO), FOE NEES & 
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The Court has been busy during 
the past week listening to the testi- 
mony being taken in the cases: 
United States ys. steamer Coquit- 
lam and the United States vs. the 
steamer Jennie and the schooners 

' Kodiak and Lillie belonging to the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 

In the case of the United States vs. 
The Alaska Commercial Company’s 
boats, the written testimony of the 
officers and crew of the schooner 
Kodiak was taken, also the written 
testimony of Mr. Washburn, agent 
for the company, which was sub. 
mitted to the Court; and it was 
‘stipulated and agreed 16 by counsel 
‘on both sides, that the Court’s|_ 
rulings and findings in said case 
should apply to the cases of the} 
Jennie and Lillie. The Court] 
reserved its decision. District | 
Attorney Johnson for the prosecu- 
tion. Col. Barry and John 8, Bug | | 
bee for the defense : a j Be 


In the case of the United States = 
vs. the steamer Coquitlam, the . a 
the written testimony of Captain] — : 
Johnson and the officers of the Mo- 
hican was taken, and Judge} 
Deweese, of Washington, D. C., 
associate counsel for the prosecution, 
went below on the City of Topeka 
to Victoria, B. C., to take the tes-| _ 
timony of witnesses there, all to be tn 
submitted at the trial of the case} 

which comes on to be heard at the] ; 
| regular term of the U. 8. Court 
__|which sits at Sitka in November. 

Ms ~ | District Attorney Johnson and 
_ | Judge Dewees for the prosecution, 
Messrs Hughes, Hastings & Sted- 
man, of Seattle for the defense. 


| Confirmation of. the Steamer St. Paul’s Vo!l- 
- Canie Stery—Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s 
Herd of Reindeer, 


a 


. The revenue crulser Richard Rush ar- 
rived yesterday from Bering Sen, afier a 
| ten days’ run from Oonalaska. Like the 
Yorktown, she had heavy weather all the 
Way down, 
When a Cau reporter boarded the Rush 
he found strong confirmation of tha volcano 
story brought down by the steamer St. 
(Paul: > 
Tt will be remembered that this vessel on 
“her last trip down passed through a storm 
ofashes which Garkened the air for four 
hours and covered the deck toa depth of 
‘Several inches. The phenomenon was con- 
‘nected with a violent volcanic eruption in 
the neighborhood of Unga Island. 
An officer of the Rusb exhibited to the re- 
porter a boxof volcanic dust, the product of 
the eruption. It was collected on August 28 
of the present year from the deck of the St, 
. Paulin Jatitnde 53.20 north and longitude 
| 155,82 west. The same officer reported 
‘that though the Rush was in a re-| 
‘mote part of Bering Sea at the time of 
the eruption, he found on the way down that 
‘the Phenomenon was the talk of the whole 
‘coast. It was quite evident that the scene 
of the outburst was at or near Unga Island, 
but the effects had been widely felt along 
‘the entire Aleutian group, as well as upand 
‘down the coast. The mate of tue schooner 
Everett Hayes, engaged in otter-seal- 
ing, stated at Oonalaska that he had seen | 
a most vivid volcanic fire on the north shore | 
\of Unga Island on the night of August 27; 
a fire which lighted the whole heavens, and 
| Was accompanied with frequent and terri- 
ble detonations. While he could not locate 
|the voleano exactly it seemed to be either 
on the north shore of Unga Island or on 
the mainland east of Pavlof. The violence 
of the eruption was but little diminished 
‘during the succeeding night, He did not 
ebay long enough to see if any volcanic 
‘cone had been formed, but came right on to 
Oonalaska with the schooner. 
__ Referring to the cruise of the Rush the 
officer said that the first sealer seized was 
‘the Winifred, Captain Hansen. ‘The Jatter 
'is well’ known as the Flying Dutchman, and 
is the same man who is said to have raided 
the seal islands last fall, ‘Che Winifred 
| Was sent to Sitka, but was, not tried on the 
‘modus vivendi, but for violation of the cus- 
toms laws, having transferred cargo and 


por 

Ins 
on seal poachers before | 
| to 


and show their papers. ie chteee 
|. The statement that the Yor dp 
her men on short rations somewhat sur- 
‘prised the officers of the Rush, who stated 
that their vessel had provisions enough to 
‘last till January, and as far as they knew it 
was the same thing with the other cruisers 
‘in Bering Sea. 
| The Rush left this port for the Arctic on 
| April 27 of the present year, one day before 
'the Yorktown, and has sailed over 21,000 
‘miles in Bering Sea alone. She met the 
British cruisers Melpomene, Daphne and 
|Nymph, all of which left Bering Sea ip 
| September. 
| During the last part of her cruise the 
Rush was employed for about a month col- 
‘lecting seal data for the international con- 
ference. 

The Rush has a crew of thirty-five men, 
| with the following officers: Captain, W. C. 
| Coulson, commanding; first lieutenant and 
| executive officer, F. H. Newcomb; second 
| lieutenant and navigating officer, J. C, Cant- 
| well; second lieutenant, J, EK. Reinburg; 
/ third lientenant, F. H. Dodge; chief engi- 
| neer, G. M. Robinson; first assistant, W. C. 
| Myers; second assistant, E. Vallatt; as- 
sistant, C, H. Gardner. 
|. Among the passengers of the Rush was 
| Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who has been spend- 
‘ing the summer on the revenue cutter Bear, 
| along the coast of Siberia, purchasing and 
| transporting domestieated reindeer to 
| Alaska. He has successfully established a 
| herd of 175 at Port Clarence, Alaska, in 
| charge of Mr. Minor W. Bruce of Nebraska , 
| and four Siberian herders, This is the com- 
/Mencement of an enterprise that will not 
only save from extinction and civilize the 
|Esquimaux of Alaska, but will also 
| ultimately make Arctic Alaska, now a 
dreary waste, a source of wealth to the 
| pation. 
| The herd of sixteen reindeer brought to | 
Oonalaska in the fall of 1891 by Dr. Jack- | 
| son, and turned loose on theisland, wintered 
safely. The animals are doing well. 
This season’s cruise of the Bear has been 
/avery useful one. Early in June Captain 
| Healy visited St. Matthew Island and 
jrescued Peter Viane, the sole survivor of 


the three men who had been placed on that 
island last year to hunt polar bear. A few 
weeks later he rescued Captain Brown and 
a party of miners on Fish River, who had 
been compelled to kill and eat their horses. 
In the Arctic, near Cape Blossom, he 
pulled off the beach a stranded whaling 
schooner and towed it 700 miles to a place 
of safety. 
Reaching St. Michael in September he 
found a new steamer for the Yukon trade 
{ on the stoeks and the workmen:struck. As 
$100.000 worth of property was involved 
and there are no winter supplies for stary- 
ing miners on the upper Yukon Captain 
Healy sent hisown men ashore and in a few 
‘days had the vessel safely in the water 
_ready for her trip up the river. Captain 
_ Healy will cruise around the seal islands 
until December, wher he will return with 
the Bear to San Francisco. x 
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A Indy Who Has Made Five Lrips 
to the Arctic Ocean. 


There is many an old whaler who can 
boast of his oft-repeated trips io the 
Arctic, but we doubt if there be many 
ladies in our midst who have ever gazed 
on the icy waters of that far-off ocean. 
There is residing at tho Occidental Hotel 
just at present a lady who has visited 
that frozen, forbidding region not once 
but five times—going further north on 
three different occasions than any other 
American woman, if we may except the 


now reigning Philadelphia celebrity, Mrs. 
Peary, ‘ 

_ Mrs. Healy, whose husband is the com- 
meander of theU. 8. revenue stegmer Bear, 
arrived in this city a day orsoagoon the 
Yorktown, having left her husband at 
| the Seal islands, 
| patrol duty, 
seals from th 


Made in the 
an of clear 
observance, 
ledge of the 


coast, in 
he re er with which 
vast plains and steppes of 
erican continent may io 
» stooked. How important the 
| success of this moyementis to the future 
welfare—the very existence of the tribes 
inhabiting that region—whose food sup- 
| ply of whale and walrus is yearly grow-| 
Jing less, is already widely known. 
The reindeer are brought from 
| the Siberian coast to Port Clar-— 
ence, and already a herd of about 
|175 have been landed there and 
|} are doing well. The only thing to 
| be feared is that the people who are to 
| be benefited—in their shiftless, short- 
| sighted way—may neglect these animals 
when they are placed in their hands, and 
allow them to perish for want of proper 
|care, On one trip from the Siberian 
| coast to Port Clarence the Bear had on 
| board sixty-seven reindeer, which were 
| purchased from the Siberian Esquimaux , 
at the rate of two reindeer for a rifle and | 
| box of cartridges, 
| Mrs. Healy had the pleasure of meet~ 
|ing and being introduced while in the 
north to Father Toza, the head of the 
Jesuit establishment away up the Yukon 
river, The worthy priest gaye an en- 
couraging account of the mission under 
his charge, and stated thatthe Indians 
were being rapidly redeemed from their 
barbaric state and filthy condition of 
| life. The Jesuits have in that district a 
|day school and boarding-school. The 
| younger Indians—that is, the few who 
} will submit themselves entirelyto the care 
| of the fathers—are, first of all, washed, 
| scrubbed and relieved of their long 
j} accumulation of dirt—an operation of 
| many days. - They are then clothed and 
| taken into the institution as students. 
| The others who cannot give up their 
roving life and accumulated filth are 
| taught as day scholars, when they feel 
like coming to the school, but are kept 
| apart from the others. 

The Sisters of St. Ann,two of whom were } 
alsomet by Mrs. Healy at Port Clarence, 
have a convent on the Yukon river, just 
opposite the college of the Jesuit fath-! 
ers. They i090 are doing much to re- 
deem the savage maidens, and have al- 
ready seventy boarders in their instita- | 
tion, all of whom are doing well and 
learning very rapidly. 

“xcept for their filth,” said Mrs, | 
Healy, “they are as fine a race of In- 
dians as any in the world. They are 
quick to learn, handy at all the 
mechanical trades and inclined to be 
honest. The good sisters told me, how- 
ever, that they had never dreamed that 
any human beings could be so lost to 
every notion of cleanliness as these poor 
people, Filth seems to their ali-beset- 

| ting sin.” 

Although Mrs. Healy has made the 
northern trip so often that it seems no 

| more than an ordinary undertaking for 

| her to pack up and start, she has come 
to the conclusion that she has seen about 
enough of the frozen zone, and this latest 
tripshe hopes will be her last, 


From a correspondence from;Unalas- 
ka, duted the 7th, we cull the following: 
The U, 8. 8. Adams was lying in 
Dutch Harbor and would go out cruis-_ 


ing within a few days. 
The Reyenue Steamer Bear had been 


out amonth cruising around the Seal 


Islands. hata) 
| The Corwin will return direct to San 
Francisco, about the 10th of this 
month. 


The whaler Helen Moore was crush- 


7 


ed in the ice in the Arctic, and all but. 


four men were lost. 
The reindeer on the Amaknak Is- 
lands were doing well. ae 
The A. C.:Co. steamer Dora left Un- 
ga for San Francisco, Oct. 23d. The 
goldmine at Unga is showing up rich. 


The Dora will come up in February 
next, to take.‘a.cargo of sulphurets to: 


San Francisco from the Unga mine. 
In less than four or five years several 
large mills will. be in operation on 
Unga Island. 

The new addition to the school 
house, at Unalaska, has been finished 
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No More Starvation in 
the Yukon Valley. | 


ing Co’s New Steamer will leave | 


ST, MICHAELS ABUUT AUG 10, 22 


for the head of Navigation on the Yukon river, loaded | 
with Miners’ and Traders’ supplies. $75,000 worth of 
Merchandise. Save your Dust and Furs until we arrive. 
Goods New, Fresh and First-Class. Fair prices for good 
service is all we ask. We are coming to stay. 


Will Sail from Seattle, June 15th, for St. Michaels Direct, 


LOWMAN & HANFORD STATIONERY & PRINTING CO., Seattte, JNO. J. H EALY, Manz er. 
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HO! MINERS]! 


traders of the Yukon Valley. 
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The North AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION AND TRApDING Co. sends greeting to the miners and 


Our new steamer will leave St. Michaels for the head of navigation about August 10th, loaded 


with supplies for miners and others living in the Yukon Basin. 


been selected with care and packed expressly for the Yukon trade. 


following : 
Cudahy’s Rex Brands of Meats, 
Clear Side Med. Bacon, 
Breakfast Bacon, Hams, 
Smoked Pork Sasagin in Oil, 
Canned Corned Beef, 
Canned Roast Beef, 
Boneless Corned Beef, 
Boneless Corned Pork, 
Kettle Rendered Lard, 
Lunch ‘Tongues, Pigs’ Feet, 
Potted Tongue and Ham, 
Beef Extract, 
California Bayo Beans, 
Lima Beans, 
Alden Evaporated Apples, 
Cal. Nectarines, 
Dried Peaches, Prunes, Plums, 
Raisins, Figs, Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, 
Desicated Potatoes 
and Vegetables, 
Maple Syrup, California 


Sugar House Syrup, 
Best Corvallis Flour, 
Rice, Hominy, Quaker Oats, 
Corn Meal, Buckwheat Flour, 
Sugar, Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
Chocolate, Honey, 
Vineger, Pickles, Lime Juice, 
Best California Butter, 
Edam and American Cheese, 
Tobasco Sauce and 
other Fancy Groceries, 
Drugs and Patent Medicines, 
Notions of all kinds, 
including a full line of 
Smokers’ Articles, 
Dry Goods, a large line of 
Clothing, 
Blankets, Flannels, 
Heavy Over and Underwear, 
Hats, Caps, Gloves, Mitts, Socks, 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes, 


The goods are all first-class, having 


In our stock will be found the 


Miners’ Hip Rubber Boots, 
Women’s and Boys’ 
Rubber Boots, 
Men’s and Women’s Arctics, 
Miners’ Hardware, 
Drifting and Placer Picks, 
Axes, Shovels, Rocker Irons, 
Gold Pans, Sluice Forks, 
Quicksilver, Steel, Iron, Nails, 
Paints, Oils, Windows, Glass, 
Furnace Plates, Miners’ 
Hammers and Carpenters’ 
Tools, Mortars, Powder, Fuse, 
Shot, Guns, Pistols 
and Fishing Tackle, 
Fancy Notions, Perfumery, etc., 
Queen’s Ware, Glass Ware, 
Table Ware and Cutlery, 
Mirrors, Stationery, 
Tin Ware, Granite Ware, 
Coal Oil, Lamps, 
Salt, Matches, ete. 


We will also have a Saw Mill in operation on the waters of the Yukon for the purpose of furnish- 


ing miners and others with lumber at reasonable rates. 


We have come to stay, and not only grow up with the country, but help it to grow. 


We propose to give entire satisfaction to the trade, and by carefully considering the interest and 


welfare of our patrons along with our own, we expect to succeed with them. 


The steamer is new and first-class, built expressly for the Yukon navigation, with a capacity of 


200 tons, and will afford passenger and freight accommodations, avoiding the hazardous and expensive 


trip across the divide. 


We are prepared to pay the highest price for Furs and Gold Dust, and furnish Merchandise and 


give estimates for Mining Machinery, Tools and Supplies, 


and passage upon application to 


insure prompt delivery and rates of freight 


J. J. HEALY, 


MANAGER, 


On Board Steamer. 


the harpoon bomb an a 

| The paternal system reating 
makes him shiftless, and the oar 

_| undertaken, becomes. perpetual, : 

‘does not become extinet, The other | f 
tive is to teach him to become self-dependen 
You cannot teach the Esquimau in the regio 

farthest north to till the soil. ‘There is no so: 


“Soustreusiats Olenel 
Projected Aid for Alaska! 
& — Indians 

erd Established at Port. 


Clarence. 


round. I believe that the problem can be 


herd the reindeer. 

‘“‘There have always been wild reindeer both 
in Alaska and in Siberia, but all mod- 
ern experiments at  domesticating the 
wild reindeer have been failures. How 
the progenitors of the present vast herds of 


reclaimed we do not know, Itis something 


‘ 


Woe * | 
Sheldon Jackson Back With 
News of an Interesting 

Experiment. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of | 
ation in Alaska for the educational bu- | 
uof the Department of the Interior, re- 
immed from the north yesterday on the rev- . 
‘enue cutter Rash. Mr. Jackson has held this | 
position since 1885, and he spends every sum- | 
rin Alaska inspecting the schools in his 
urisdiction. The subject in which he is prin- . 
sipally interested just now, however, is the. 
introduction of the domesticated reindeer 
to Alaska, and the trip from which he has 
| just returned has been largely devoted to fur- | 
| thering that project. He has succeeded al- 
SRE RS rie as : 
“most beyond his expectations, having ‘pro- 
| cured a herd of 175 reindeer and established 
thet ata station at Port Clarence. 
Jackson first became interested in this 
ew years ago when, after making a 
Siberia, he was much struck by the con- 
petween the condition of the native 
ns and that of the Eskimaux. With very 
apparent difference in race character- 
and climatic conditions the general 
sperity and well-fed appearance of the na- 
si 

Si 


An Esquimaw house on St. Lawrence island. 


the wild and the domesticated reindeer are the 
same, except that the wild animal is always of 
a dark reddish brown, while the domesticated 
animal becomes variegated in color, striped 
and spotted like our domestic cattle. 

“The yalue of the reindeer to the Siberian 
native isinestimable. It is his only source of 
what is in his country regarded as wealth. 
The animal will live and feed itself where 
nothing else can. Its food is a rich, thick 
moss which covers the earth all over to a depth 
of about two ‘inches witha carpetiike velvet. 


or eighteen inches of snow and tind this food 
in abundance. In Siberia the natives live en- 
tirely on the milk and meatof the reindeer 
and seal oil. With this food they manage not 
only to exist in what to them is comtort with- 
out vegetables or flour, which are unattainable, 
but they are free trom scurvy or other kindred 
ailments, and many of them are as fine speci- 
mens of physical manhood as can be found 
on any part of the globe. Ten reindeer are the 
ordinary provision which a father makes for 
his son to give the latter a start in life when 


iberians presented a sharp contrast to the 
ral destitution of the half-starved 
imaux. Seeking the cause he became con- 
hat the more favorable conditions of 
oe : : 
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HERD OF DOMESTICATED REINDEER, PORT CLARENCE, ALASKA. 
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ice enjoyed by the Siberians was due en- 
y'to the vast herds of domesticated rein- 
of which they are the possessors and 
1, in fact, are their only wealtn. To the 
ve Siberian ther indeeriseverything. It 
; Taiment, shelter and means of trans- 
4 tation, The females supply him with milk. 
| although he makes neither butter nor cheese. 
| He uses the carceses for meat. With the skins 
-| he not only makes his clothing and shoes, but 


found in the Arctic regions, while I have found 

some wealthy men owning herds of 15,000, 
“When I first suggested the’project of bring- 

ing domesticated reindeer from Siberia to 


4d a Siberian to sell. a live animal. We 
} even the tents and huts in which he lives, might buy a carcass, or as many of 
‘| On the Alaskan side the Esquimau, fifty || them as we wanted, but we could not 
‘| years ago, found no difficulty in feeding and | successfully combat what he said was a 
-} clothing himself. Whales and walrus were | Siberian superstition, that the sale of a live 
| plentiful, and the Esquimau, who is essen- | reindeer would be soon followed by the death 
| tially a fisherman, could easily supply his | of the man who soldit. He was sustained in 
‘simple needs. But the whaler came and| this statement by Ivan Petroff, the census 
| bonted the monster of the deep so vigorously | taker of Alaska, who predicted that the Alas- 
| that it has become scarce or has been made | kan dogs would worry the deer to death if even 
ae vild, and no longer comes near to the shore,| they could be procured, Mr. Kennan’s state- 
| where alone the native, in his] ght canoe, can | ment I disproved last year when I purchased 
| Pursue what used to be his legitimate and | sixteen reindeer at an average cost of $10 25 a 
| easy prey, When whales were scarce the Es- 
z anne, could fall back on the walrus, but 
, the whalers, too, when whales were short, took 
{to hunting the walrus for its ivory. One 
| whaler informed Dr. Jackson that he had 
ae, as many as 2000 walrus in one season, 
80 that it is no wonder that in occasional sea- 
sons Teports come to hand that the natives in 
northern possessions are threatened with 
vation, 

Mr, Jackson became convinceb that the only 
{ hope of temporal salvation for the Esquimaux 
aR: yinintroducing and propagating the rein- 
| Gee "hey ean and training the natives in 
| the habit of herding and caring for them, 

, When Seen yesterday Dr. Jackson said; 
‘Either we must teach the Esquimaux in the 
| far north to be self-supporting or the Govern- 
| ment must take them under its paternal care 
4nd provide them with rations and clothing, 


by oi oa 


that he was wrongif he had seen the terribly 
demoralized condition of an Alaskan dog after 
attempting to worry one of these sixteen deer 
which) turned loose at Oonalaska in the fall of 
1891, all of which though left entirely unpro- 
tected for one year are now safe, doing well and 
increasing in numbers. 

‘J joined the revenue cutter Bearon my trip 
this year at Seattle, in May last. In June we 
went to Cape Navarin, Siberia, where there are 
large herds of reindeer, but the weather was 
too bad to land. From there we went to St. 
Lawrence island and got into the ice. We 
‘started from there for Indian point, Siberia, 
but could not get in on account of the ice and 
had to ware eC re! “At King’s island, between 
St. Lawrence island and Behring straits we 
were inthe ice for a. nd broke a pro- 

) ad for Behring 


fa 


solved by teaching the Esquimau to breed and. 


he marries. One hundred reindeer and their | 
natural inerease will support any ordinary |) 
family inthe kind of comfort that is to be }) 


Alaska, George Kennan, the renowned Siberian | 
traveler, said it would be impossible to get || 


to till, for the earth is frozen the whole year | 


the domesticated animal in Siberia were first | 


that is lost in the mists of history. Apparently | 


head, and Mr. Petroff would probably admit | 


mencement of an enterprise that will not only 


‘} of Alaska, but will ultimately people these 
| add to the national wealth. 


| There are 200,000 square miles in Alaska fitted 
for nothing except the breeding and herding of 


| this way about $2000, and I think 
The reindeer will easily paw through twelve | st buen (2 Tash ep a ape lige pie 


1, briuging back reindeer on each 
t first to Holy Cross bay, which 
at 300 miles into the mainland, | 

vy aftet skirting the shore ef the bay all 
| Swwiaid, steamed slong the coast 1000 miles 
Sexth and west up into the Arctic to Cape 
Serdze Kamen; twice we went to St. Lawrence 
island and back and once to Whalen on the 
Arctie coast of Siberia, On each trip we, 
brought back reindeer to Port Clarence, where 
we have established a reindeer station with a | 
herd of 175. We bought 180 in all, but we left 
two or three sled deer on St. Michael island 
and a pair on St. Paul island for a gen- 
tleman connected with the Alaska Commercial 
Company. 

“The reindeer station at Port Clarence isin 
charge of Minor W. Bruce, a gentleman from 
Nebraska, assisted by Bruce Gibson of San 
Francisco and four native herders from Siberia. 

“This,” continued Dr. Jackson, ‘is the com- 


civilize and save from destruction the Eskimaux 
dreary wastes and make even Arctic Alaska 


“Of course, this is only an experiment. 


reindeer, and before the experiment can be 
considered a success, we should have by pur- 
chase aud increase 50,000Teindeer to distribute 
among the natives. I have no idea that this 
can be done all at once; the vatives must first 


be taught to take care of the herds. 
So far we have had no appropriation |) 
from the Government. A bill with an 


appropriation of $15,000 has been twice be- |! 
fore Congress; each time we have got through 
the Senate, but have failed in the House of 
Representatives, The money with which we 
2 Aliphoe ts the sixteen head last year and the 
75 this year came by private subscription 
from philanthropists in the Kast in response to 
acircular whichI sent out. We collected in | 


has been well spent. The animals which we 
purchased this year cost an average of about 
$5 a head. They are about the size of our 
American white-tailed deer; the does weigh 4 
about 300 pounds, and some of the bucks will 
tun as high as 500 or 600 pounds, It is the 
big bucks which the native Siberians use as 


| saddle horses, 


“How dol propose to utilize the reindeer? 
Well, the natives must first be taught to herd 


i them. The Eskimau is unsettled in his habits. 


| The reindeer must be constantly herded night 
and day. In Siberia the herds are never left 
alone. If they were they would stay away. 
Baste Hoye WOULe! ve 


“Phe members of the family take turns or shifts 


at herding. Ihave seen men sitting up herd- 
ing reindeer at night with the thermometer 
showing a temperature of 30 degrees below 
zero, The herder may go to sleep if he will, 
but he will wake up, and if he sees some of his 
herd straying off he gets up and walks around 
them and bunches them up again, as a gor boy | 
would his herd on the plain, except that he | 
goes on toot.§ Now, the Eskimau is too much of 

‘a rover to adopt t'iis life yet. He might sit up 

| with his herd for an bour or two, and then, if | 

' he took it into his head to get up and go off 
fishing, that would be the end of it. 

“JT propose to take some of the pupils of our 
schools, train them for 4@ while in habits of 
thrift and then give them four or five reindeer 
asa statt. In this way we can gradually pre- 
pare them for self dependence just as we are 

| training the Indians in Kansas and Nebraska 

| and elsewhere preparatory to alloting them 

| lands in severalty. 

'- Dr, Jackson reports that the Alaskan schools 
are doing well. There are now thirty-four 
schools with 1700 pupils. The number in the 
various schools ranges from twenty up to as 


high as 140, an there are pupils 
oft all ages from e to 40, Dr. Jackson 
was inclined to. be rather humorous 
over the obituaries of himself which 


appeared in the N«w York papers in May last, 
| a it was reported here that he had been 
murdered by an Alaskan Indian. The story 
| grew out of the killing of a teacher named Ed- 
wards of the Indian school at Kake by a 
whaler, whom the teacher had arrested for 
smuggling whiskey. 
tre dackeon will rest for a fow days at the 
Palace Hotel before going on to Washington. 
He will return to Alaska in the spring of next 
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io | Seal Islands 


| Coast. 


|The Great Coal Station at Dutch 


Harbor—Good Work of 
the Bear. 


f Special Correspondence of the CHRONICLE, 


a Patrol on the| 


,| DurcH Harpor, September 15.—The month 


of September has been stormy in Behring sea — 
\| from beginning to end, and the cruisers hada 


‘| hard sieze of it. 


finally returning home. 


7s say 


\ T- 
Peay 


After the seizure of the! 
sealer Henrietta inside the forbidden waters, | 
in August last, Commander Evans ordered all 
the cruisers to sea, with directions to stay 
there as 1ong as their coal supply would per- ‘ 

| mit, and to search every nook and cranny of 

| the islands where a poacher might possibly. 

stow herself away to await a good opportunity \ 

when the fleet was withdrawn to make a dash || 
out into Behring sea and getacatch before || 

But not a sealer was 

‘{ seen or heard of by any of the steamers. In 
) fact, they all reported that they had not seen 4 

sail. except one ortwo whalers bound south 

from the Arctic and a few vessels belonging to 
the tradins companies, If, however, a hundred 
| poachers had been in the sea during Septem- 
ber the weather has been so stormy that it 
would have been impossible to take any seals. | 

At the very last moment, before the vessels |’ whew the shin reached Dutch Harnor an exam- 
—————— 
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re, are seen in the in 


|\| pups for food for the natives. 


| The next move, every one ucquainted with 
|| the subject agrees should be made, is to stop 
| by international agreement the slaughter of 
If 
the information obtained by the experts on the | 
Corwin and Albatross last spring in regard to 


ro? h eme t igrati te) 
|The Ce ah Le elec melins musts urine acca, Hank 


H gravid females in the North Pacific ocean. 


Toom for doubt, this could easily be done by 
proclaiming a closed season in certain locali- 
ties, where it has been found that nearly 90 
per cent of the seals in the sea are femal s, 


Toere are localities well known to the sealers 


where this state of affuirs existsand also where 
the male seals form a correspondingly large 
proportion, 
| Toe ol! idea that the seals migrate in 
tributed, has been demonstrated to be errone- 
ous, and there is little doubt that England will 
(| be very glad to have this fact proved by the 
|| United States commissioners, so that she mav 
|| haye a good excuse to co-operate with this 
|| country 1n any measure which has for its ob- 
ject the protection of an industry that it is 
equally the interest of both countries to pre- 
)| serve, 

Thirty-two thousand skins were secured by 
the lessees of the Copper islands this season, 
and they are now on their way toSan Francisco 
\| in the Majestic. 
|| The bark Rufus E. Wood of San Francisco ar- 
rived here September 7th, thirty-six days from 
Nainaimo, with 2500 tons of coal for the 
North Am-rican Commercial Company. The 
captain reported having encountered very 
rough weather during the passage. On the 
15th of August a heavy sea, boarded the vessel 
ainidships und swept the main deck. James 
|| Bloomer, cabin boy, was coming aft from the 


‘iron cleats. When the ship freed herself from 


was fouud that his leg was broken 
j, just above the knee and one of his 
trout teeth knocked out bY coming 


set the broken leg us well as he could, and 


Yo yr, had 


hy | 


sit 


UNITED STATES COALING STATION, DUTCH HARBOR, 


ordered home are to sail, it has transpir-d that 
excéptional care is to be taken this year to 
| prevent any poacher from landing at either of 
the two Seal islands, 
that could begpared have just been transferred 
to the Bear, and a large quantity of arms and 


ammunition has been landed at St. George and |, 


St. Paul. A commissioned officer from the 


derstood that from now until the seals leave 
kee lend jn December the rookertes are to be 
patrolled night and day by a reguiar guard of 
armed men or shore as well as,by the Bear 
ac sea. 
ane Raat of night and day signals has been 
agread upon.so that in) case of anv attempted 
raid on any of the rookeries the forees for their 
} protection can be massed at any threatened 
‘point in avery short time. These stringent 
‘measures for the protection of the seals are 
viewed with pleasure by every one having 
the welfare of the rookeries at heart, but natu- 
Tally do not exactly suit those who would 
like to have the industry destroyed, und it is 
surprising to find that there is a class of people 
one meets up ‘her: who, having no financial 
interest at stake, seem rather pleased than 
otherwise at the sucerss of the poachers in get- 
ting big catches, and to rejoice when an 
sfully beat the Gove: ia 
aceon 
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All of the Rush’s crew } 


Corwin has temporarily relieved the special } 
Treasury agent in charge of St. Paul, and it is || 


the boy from being a cripple for life. The 
\| operation was successfully performed by Dr. 
Gardner, and when last seen the boy was doing 
very well and in a lair way to recovery, 

he arrival of the Wood set at rest certain 
misgivings as to the probability of the coal 
supply hoiding out for the Government cruls- 
ers, as the big pile so symmetricaliv arranged 
on the beach at Dutch Harbor had a large hole 
in it when the fresh cargo brought up by the 
Wood hove in sight. 

While on her northern cruise the Bear over- 
hauled the schooner silver Wave of Sau Fran- 
cisco, Bain master, took possession of her by 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
lnid her up at Port Clarence under charge of a 
ship keeper, and there she will remain until 
her cas’ can be settled in court. Tne case of 
the Silver Wave is one which will be watched 
with interest by ey-ry owner of a yessel coming 
into these remote Waters and may be briefly 
outlined as follows: : 

Late las: full the Silver Wave went ashore on 
Franklyn shoal in the Aretic, and her master 
in due course reported the vessel to her owner, 
Captain McKenna of San Francisco; as being a 
wreck. During the winter an auction way 


4 


held up there, and the schooner was sold for a 
-yery small sum to Captain Sherman of the 
“Lwhalin amer Wiiam butas news. 


\| of young seals on the breeding grounds. One 

of the best moves the Goverliment ever made 
was tostop the killing of seal pups for tood. 
This. killing was a useless sacrifice of good 
material, as it was found that the older seals 
}} now killed for food, whose pelts are of com- 

mercial value, serve just as well as the young 


galley at the time the sea came on borrd and | 
)was thrown from his feet and washed down | 
into the lee scuppers against a pair of heavy | 


; the sea and the boy was picked up it} 


‘| in contact with the iron cleats, Captain Ryder | 


\ ination was raade by Dr. C. H. Gardner of the | 
revenue cutter Rush, who fonnd that a false | 
‘| union had taken place in the fractured Jimb | 
and that it would be necessary to break it; 
again and reset it properly in order to prevent 


1 
“families,” maale and female about equally dis- | 


{ 


| 


|) Healy 


1 


‘| ‘The position of the schooner as estimated by 


‘| treme western end of the Alaskan peninsula, 
|| and anchored for the purpose of securing fresh 


cident and that 


| that somethi 


Sherman promptly gave 
title to the vessel to McKenna on the 
to- hint of the amount he paid for her, 
When Captain Hexly arrived on the scene 
this year with the Buar he found that the 
schooner was in good condition and that per 
ene Bain, had on board about $8000 
by i of bone. Captain Healy took possession 
® vessel and whalebone, and as McKenna 

was also in the Arctic, he and Bain were 


} 


brought together and requested by Captain 
i to arrive, if possible, at some amicable | 
concitision as to the rights of each to the 
| property. ‘ 
ts But for some reason the two parties to the 
/ controversy could not agree, so Captain Healy 
lsaid to them: ‘‘Very well, gentlemen. I see 
you are not disposed to come to any sort of 
agreement in this matter. You cannot even 
agree upon a third party to act as an arbitrator, 
and I propose to take the matter into my own 
hands.” S t 

He thereupon appointed 8. Foster & Co. of 
San Francisco as the consign’e of the whale- 
bone and shipped it to that firm, with the un- 
derstanding thut itshould be sold to the best 
possible advantage and the money held in 

| bank subject to the order of the United States 
court. 

This action of Captain Healy ones more 
demonstrates the necessity of having an officer 
in this remote part of our territory who will 
not hesitute to take a firm stand to uphold the 
laws in the interests of justice and absolutely 
without fear or favor. The whole whaling 
community will, no doubt, sustain Captain 
Healy because he was undoubtedly right, and 
Vessel owners will fe-1 more confidence here- 
after at knowing that their property, even in 

| this conntry with no other law than that af- 
} forded by a revenue cutter, will not be entirely 
atthe mercy of unscrupulous and designing 
ship masters. ; 

Amonz various acts of valuable assistance 
rendered the people of Arctic Alaska this year 
by the Bear the building of a new steamer, 
or at least putting her together, for trade on 
the Yukon may be cited. It will be remem- 
pered that during the summer the steamer 
Alice Blanchard of Seattle brought up a party 
organized as a trading corporation to Carry on 
work on the Yukon. A large river steamer was 
brought up i sections, and an attem pt Was: 
made to put her together at St. Michael’s. 

When the Bear arrived work on the steamer 
was almost ata stand-still owing to lack of 
competent men in the party to put the ma- 
chinery together. ' For a time it looked as if 
the whole project would end in failure, and an 
appeal for help was made to Captain Healy. 
‘Assistant Engineer Falkenstein and a force of 
mnen wers detailed to. render all possible aid,/ 
and under the guidance of that officer and by 

working almost night and day the steamer 
was finished, launched and ready for work in 
a week. 

It was a most creditable piece of work and 
| the result will be that there will be no chance 
|thig year of the jour or five hundred miners 

and white settlers on the Yukon suffering for 
food, as the new company has brought ina 


full supply, which itis proposed to sell at as 
low rates as possible so as to induce other 
settlers to come into the country. 
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AGASKAS VOLCANO. 
More Facts About the Big 


Eruption. 


wy, 
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Ashes Thrown High in the 
Air. 


Description of the Recent Outburst— 
A Sketch of Akutan in 
Activity. 


Special correspondence of the CHRONICLE. 

DutcH Harzsor, September 15.—The origin 
of the immense cloud of volcanic dust which 
was reported by Captain Erskine as having 
passed over the steamer St. Paul on her last 
trip up to Oonalaska, and which he estimated 
to be more than one hundred miles in extent, 
has been definitely ascertained, The sea-otter 
hunting schooner Everett Hays arrived here 
last week from the Shumagin islands, and 
from her owner, I. J. Applegate, the following 
particulars of the eruption of a new volcano 
have been obtained: 

On Sunday, August 28th, the Hayes put into 
asmall harbor known as Ivanef Bay at the ex- 


water and to allow the crew to. hunt for deer. 
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oe, 
'| Mr. Applegate was in la) 
‘| and lon. 159 deg. 20 m. wi 
‘| the time of anchoring was and cle 
| About midnight of the 27th” rew of the 


| schooner were aroused by a subdued rumbling 7 
noise, which sounded not unlike the steady | 
| breaking of surfon the beach. Knowing that }I 


We well know when and whe ¢ 


ian first landed from the Santa ‘Mar. 
Western world. Mesos 


“ut 


AKUTAN 


/sugh a noise would hardly be heard in the in- 


| went on-deck to ascertain if possible the cause 
of the disturbance. The night was then calm 
| and clear and not a thing could be seen, so that 
tae two watchers returned to their bunks with 
| the mysterious noise still unexplained. 

About 2 o’clock a. M. the mate of the vessel 
mt on deck and shortly afterward reported 
eing what appeared to be a small black cloud 
ow down in the northwest sky. Therumbling 
| noise now gradually increased in volume and 
soon the whole sky was filled with dense 
yolumes of smoke. * 


vast column of smoke suddenly shoot straight 
p to a distance of a mile into the clear atmos- 
here and then slowly expand in the form of 
m immense cauliflower from ten to twelve 
miles im diumeter. From the lower edges and 
eriphery of this black cloud blinding fiashes 

lightning shot downward toward the base of 
|} the column and the air was filled with almost 
{ continuous and deafening detonations as if of 
thunder. 


{| seription, It lasted until daylight. 

| Feeling that the vicinity was anything but 
leasant or safe, the schooner got under way 
early as possible Monday morning and made 
er way out into the open waters of the Pa- 
‘cific. A brisk northerly wind swept the smoke 
cloud clear of- the schooner, but the country to 
jthe southward must have been covered for 
|miles with the ashes and cinders, which fell 
| like a heavy rain from the cloud. At Metro- 
| fem, a small native settlement eichty or ninety 
j miles away, the inhabitants witnessed the 
eruption and distinctly heard reverb-rations 
1 of the thunder, and at all the islands lying to 
| the southward of the peninsula quantities of 
dust and cinders fell during the greater part of 
| three days. , 

- The exact locality and appearance of the 
‘new yolcano could not be obtained, for the 
‘reason thatit is inland some thirty miles, as 
{estimated by Mr. Applegate, and hidden from 
\view by the higher mountains which border 
he sea, It must, however, be of considerable 
xtent, as there can be no doubt now that the 
j rain of yoleanic dust which fell on the decks 
of the St. Paul during five hours of August 
{28th came from the new volcano. The aci- 
entific public will, of course, be anxious to 
j| learn more about this new eruption, but at 
| present it is doubtful if any power on earth 
would induce any of the natives to visit the 
spot. In connection with this upheaval it is 
of interest to recall the fact previously noted 
'by the CHRONICLE correspondent of the un- 
j usual activity of all the volcanos situated 
along this part of the Aleutian islands during 
| this season. 

- On September 23d, while the revenue cutter 
Rush was cruising in the vicinity of Akutan 
island, the volcano situated thereon suddenly 


} blast of dark purple smoke shot upwards from 
the crater to a distance of nearly 1000 feet, ac- 
companied by s rumbling noise like distant 
thunder, At the same instant, as was subse- 


shock—something yery unusual in this region 
—was felt at Oonalaska, thirty miles away. At- 
of light the results were not very satisfactory. 
the Rush’s officers, and gives a very sfairidea 


the time when the eruption took place, 
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4 This week, and next, and for a year to | ee 
q come, you will hear the praise of Columbus, | a “y: jover by the people, 
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| closed bay, the captain and Mr. Applegate | 


3efore daylight the crew of the schooner saw |_ 


‘The display was magnificent beyond de- | 


-opened up its hidden batteries, and blast after | 


uently ascertained, a distinct earthquake | 
tempts were made to photograph the volcano |) 
while in a state of eruption, but owing to want |) 
| The accompanying sketch was made by one of || 


‘of Akutan island and the volcano ag seen at }}, 
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| By Professor Otis T. Mason, of the Smith- 
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VOLCANO. 


it was on the morning of Friday, the 12th 
of October, 1492, that, c:ad in complete armor 
and earrying in his hand the royal banner of 
Spain, Columbus descended upon the level 
shores of the small island which had first | 
greeted him, and which he found to be very |; 
fruitful, fresh and verdant, and like a garden | 
full of tre2s. Ou touching the land Columbus 
and all the Spaniards*who were present fell 


‘est kind men do not know the cause of, | 


selige: 


'{ poured forth their immense thanksgiving to 
|| Almighty God, The great business of the 
| day then commenced, and Columbus, with 
|| the due legal formalities, took possession, on 
|| behalf of the Spanish monarch, of the Island 
of Guamhani, which he for‘hwith named San 

\| Salvador. | 
But this man was ‘*Columbus the Third’’| 
atleast, and the Santa Maria was a tolerably | 
well developed ship, much like that shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

Who was ‘‘Colymbus the Second’’? 

A Northman, whose ancestors settled in| 
|| Denmark, conquered Norway and Sweden, 
|| then ventured forth to colonizs Iceland and) 
{ Greenland. As early asthe year 875 of our) 
| 


| 


era Ingolf sai‘ed to Iceland and presently) 
founded the city of Rejkiavik. Ten years 
later Eric the Red sailed westward and 
found Greenland, whos2 exist2:nea had beea 
.previously reported, Humboldt says: 
_ “Whilst the Caliphate was still flourishing at 
“Bagdad, —and Persia was s.id under tha) 


a ere ere 


Samanides, whose age was so favorable to’ 
poetry, America was discovered by Lief, son 
of Eric the Red, by the northern route, and 
as faras4l degrees 30 minutes north lati-| 
tude.”’—[ Cosmos, ti., 603.] 
We are not perfectly sure of the kind of 
vessels in which this bold work was done, but 
archeologists have dug up in a dozen places 
around the North Sea remains of ancient | 
boatg older than the discovery of Iceland. 
When you see at the World’s Fair next year 
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| upon their knees and with tears of that deep- | 


Cu . " 
eal museum in Chris~ 
jug up in 1880, by Mr, 


barrow, 


along the r: 
: mto quite recent times. 
her mast they had built a mortuary cham 
| of logs with gables of planks set on end, 
this “Davy Jones’s locker” were found th | 
‘remains of the dead. ‘It was the cus 
'tom then fora mariner to be buried in 
boat. This curious grave had been looted 
before Mr. Nicolaysen’s arrival,.so he failed | 
| to discover the implements of the ancient 
viking. The boat is of oak, clinker bui 
and nearly eighty feet long, Her stra! 
were fastened with iron nails and the sea 
eaulked with oakum made of cow’s hair spun 
into three-stranded cord. . She was propelled 
both by oars and canvas, like the viking-boat 
of the tenth century, shown here. The oatg 
were about twenty feet long, plied through 
holes in the side of the boat, thirty-two of 
which can b3 made out. ‘She had no deck, 
and her rudder was huag by a rope forward 
of the stern post. Tho exposition boat, con- 
siructed to show exactly how she was built | 
and how she was satied, will be interesting, 

But these white navigators found people 
living on the continent. Therefore, there 
must have been another Columbus, if not! 
many more. If you take a map of Alaska 
you find that Behring strait has a pretty little 
group of islands, the Diomedes, just half way 
across—it could not be a hard forenoon’s 
work to row from the mainland to these isl- 
ands, or even to skate thera and back in cold 
weather. Savages do cross there now con- 
tinually in the most primitive craft, : 

I have been so fortunate as to obtain a 
picture of these primitive boats from the pen 
of the distinguished artist, Mr. Henry Elliott, 
from whicha drawing is here given. The, 
natives are crossing the Behring strait push 
ing off from the Diomedes for Cape Prince 
of Wales, on the American side, The Na- 
tional Museum possesses a number of thesa 
Hskimo umiaks. I can tell you how)! 
they are made, In that cold land no good 
beat timber grows, but the currents in the 
Pacific ocean bring driftwood, and the na- 
tives harvest it with the greates§care. They 
use no nails. If they had nails they could 
not use them in driftwood. Basides, in such 
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A VIKING SHIP OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


a cold country the frest would bite them in 
two like icicles. But they have something 
much better in the line of fastenings. ‘The 
Eskimo ship carpenter makes up his frame 
of driftwood by tying the bits of wood to- 
gether with thongs of walrus. rawhide and 
draws over it a covering of sealskiu prepared 
in the best manner to make the muterial 
tough and keep out the water. This umiak 
we may consider as the first ‘‘Sinta Maria,” 
It floats like an eggshell, and has greats 
taining power, holding a family and.all th 
effects as they move from place to place. This 
sort of navigation must have been going 
hereabouts for a very long time, — I 
opened sheil heaps of great anti 
down the coast, 
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BEHRING SEA ESKIMO CROSSING THE STRAITS, 


somewhat as we do, only they wore plate | WwW HALING NEWS. 

-armor. They had rude firearms and cannon, ; 

and made havoc among the naked aborigines ete eae rae 
with their insignificant shields and bows and 
arrows.” 


Lief Ericson’s men had no firearms. They 


A dispatch received last Thursday from 
San Franc'seo, gives the reports of steamer 


Karluk, with no date. The catch of 
wore armor, however, and carried the cross- | whales in northern waters is as follows: 
| bow. Perhaps they taught the inhabitants erence acute Whales. 
| th . é faras: er, yee cS Asi 
ey found here'to use the weapon; at any farluk, Smith, — 10 
rate itisincommon use among the natives Beluga, Sherman, 10 


Hunter, Cogan, 

Orca, MeGregor, 

Balzena, Norwood, 
|Belvaedere, Whiteside, 
/Josephine, McInness, 
Newport, Porter, 

| Narwha}l, Smith, 

| Grampus, Vincent, 
Rosario, Coffin, 

Bounding Billow, Foley, 
F. A. Barstow, Davol, 
Andrew Hicks, Donaldson, | 
Alice Knowles, Lapham, 
Wanderer, Macomber, 
Sea Breeze, Greene, 

John & Winthrop, Murray, 
J. H. Freeman, Cook, 

| James Allen, Shockley, 

|| Helen Mar, Thaxter, 

|| Bonanza, Huntley, 

| Horatio, Winslow, 

} Another dispatch gives the catch of steamer 


|| Belvedere as six whales up to Sept. Ist. 


of Labrador, 


“But Columbus the First” was clad in all 
| the rude simplicity of Robinson Crusos. The 
reindeer or the fox furni<hea him with hat, 
coat and trousers, and the seal was the pur. 
veyor of his boots. His wife was a woman of 
taste and decorated his coat with dainty bits of 
| colored fur. He himseif was an artist of no 
mean ability and knew how to carye ivory to 
| perfection. More than all he was a skilled 
‘sailor and braved the sea in a boat wherein 


hh o white man has ever ventured with | 
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All hail, thou Columbus primeval! 
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| A LETTER FROM CAPT. BORDEN. 


Opinion that Some of the Vegsels Will 
| Tt 


ake Twenty Whales. 
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The Standard has received the following 
| leiter from Capt. Gilbert B, Borden, its spe- 
cial correspondent at Point Barrow, Alaska: 


OUNALASKA, Sept. 22, 1892. 
| Steam whaler Karluk, Smith, S. F., arrived 
jat this port yesterday from Makenzie. Bay 
(with 10 whales. Captain sick. Will proceed 


jable. Leftthe whaling ground Sept. 1st on 
jaceount of sickness, Reports plenty of 
whales and ships doiag wel!—Thresher 11, 
[Beluga 10, Orea 8, Balena 8, Narwhal 8, New- 
i a /port3, Grampus 8, Hunter 9, Sex Breeze 2, 
Belvedere 6, A. Knowles 4, schooner Alton 2, 
Paul at || Bonanza i. All large and so plenty that the 
boats could pick, Noue ef the sealing ves- 
) sels but the Hunter were abie to pass Point 
Barrow until Aug. 10th. Capt. Smith reports 
| Sseing more whales in one day in Mackenzie 
| Bay than he ever saw in the Arctic Ocean 
| put them all together, and thinks some of the 
vessels will obtain as many as twenty whales 
by the end of the season, 


S$. 
rrival of Yieamer St. 


_  .. San Francisco. 


gs Reports from Several of 


She Brin 
the Arctic Fleet. 


G. B. BorpEn, 
Late Superintendent Refuge Station, 


Some Good Catches Made Previous to | -< 
the 35th of September. 


/ 
| 
)| A dispatch received from San Francisco | 
last week, reported steamer Karluk, Smith, 
of that port, from the Arctic ocean, with 10 | 
'bowhead whales, outside the 12th, cleaning | 
bone. ; 
Dispatches received from San Francisco 
18th report the arrival there of steamer 
St. Paul from Ounalaska. She reports that 
the following vessels ef the Arctic whaling | 
fleat with their catches had been heard from | 
previous to Sept. 80th: Steamers Balena, 
Norwood, S.F., 8 whales; Beluga, Sherman, 
S.F.,9 whales; Orca, McGregor,S.F.,8 whales; | 
Thrasher, Weeks, S.F,, 11 whales; barks Alice 
Knowles, Lapham, N.B., 2 whales; 1 


Plundered by the Natives and 
then Set Fire. 


Striking Instances of the Improvi- 
dence of the Esquimaux. ~~ 


\ 


Point Barrow People Catch Nine Whales 
in Eleyen Days. 


anes ne {Point BARRow, March 23, 1892. 
‘hese reports form aa any readers may be in- 


arming the fate of the good 


et, after getting on shore 


Ye, 


\to San Francisco as soon as the captain is | 


[Special Correspondence of the Standard.] 


is, the banner ship | 


| 
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FATE OF THE WILLIAM LEWIS. 


abandoned by her 
mmenced plun- 


) 


ugh the Winter the natives. 
nm sledding coal and wood and 
ngs from her. So five days ago, 


I 


siderable coal and about all her oil in| - ' 
casks remained on board and are now be- ‘ 


| ing consumed, * 3 by 
| The blubber, or muktuk, she had when. * 
| getting on shore satisfied the immediate a 


| wants of the natives, so but little of the 
oilin casks has been disturbed. In the 
| Spring, on the melting of the ice, this oil if 
|and coal might have been taken out with "4 
/all manner of ease, and enough no doubt 
|to supply the village of Noo-wook for : 
‘some years if judiciously expended. It 
‘seems a great pity that when an abund- 
ant supply of a much-needed article, so 
|providentially as it were cast up to their 
very doors, the natives should so ruth 
dessly and wantonly destroy it. But t 
‘destructiveness, as well as the improvi- 
'dence, of the Esquimaux is proverbial. ia 
Some two years ago, owing to the fai 
‘ure of catching whales, the natives be- 
|came very short of oil; then a benevolent’ 
(2) person here started a project of peti- 
| tioning the government and whaling mas- 
ters for a contribution of oil to be landed 
| here and dealt out to the natives free of ; 
| expense to them, according to their needs. ’ 
How far this project was advanced I can- 
“not say, but if it was not then looked upon 
as inexpedient it should be now after such 
a wanton destruction of oil. 
In generalthe natives usea large amount | 
of oil. In the long Winter nights in their 
underground houses it is used in their f 
‘lamps for light, heat and cooking, and 
often as an article of food, although but 
little for the latter. after becoming ran- 
_ cid, yet in blubber it is their principal 
support. i es 
| Much oil is required for their stone} 
lamps, two or three being constantly burn- | 
ing in every house. These are hewn out | 
of the solid stone somewhat in the form| * 
of-a basin with one straight edge and the | ie, 
| remainder oval, are about eighteem inches | k 
|in length, twelve broad and two deep. | ‘= 
i 
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| They are placed near the fioor at the side| 


strung along on the straight edge, more} — 
or less, as heat or light is re 


oval part of thelamp israised orlow- | ~ 
ered as occasion requires for more or less | $ 
lioht or heat. Immediately above the 
lamp are all the utensils and fittings for | 
cooking, melting snow, drying skins, } 
| clothing, &e. When oil is scarce a Jarge } 
| piece of blubber of whale or seal, about } 
the size of an ordinary horse piece, is} 
| placed just above the lamp and by con- 
stant dripping supplies the lamp with oil. 
Any one can imagine that two or three 
‘such lamps in a 6 by 9 roum, without} 
| ventilation, and kept constantly burn- 
| ing, must not only consume a great deal | 
of oil, but must necessarily render the air 
very opnoxious and unfit for humans to 
breathe. Then when we consider the} 
amount of smoke the lamps make, and | 
that there may be a dozen human beings | 
in one of these dug-outs, breathing over | 
and over again the same vitiated, poison- | 
| ous air, impregnated with the effluvia 
| arising from all sorts of putrifying ani- 
mal matter,—the greatest wonder is that} 
any one of the natives. live through the 
long Winter. - 
Another instance of the destructiveness j 
and improvidence of the Esquimaux is in} i 
' the fact of their destroying the contents a 
of the William Lewis’ medicine chest. ; 
This was almost their first act of vandal- 4 
ism. Judging from the large number of 
| broken vials and bottles lying about in 
| every direction on one visit to the ship, 
she must have been well supplied, and 
had we known of the disaster in time to 
| save the medicines they would have been 
| a great addition to our very limited stock, 
| But the natives in their greed for rum 
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im or alcohol 

ptroyed the rem 

man tooka littie too m ; 
eral articles, which laid him out, and one 
or two others became so far stupefied and 
sick asto be very near death’s door; and | 
- now, almost every day natives come.to | 
_ the station for medicines and to be treated 
_ for their various diseases. : 
A Successful Season for the Natives. 


hd June 11, 1892. 
| The whaling season at this placeis over, 
_ and the three days’ feast, celebrating the 
- successful catch, ended yesterday, There 
was not so much drunkenness as usual, | 
owing to the want of materials for mak- 
ing rum; but the usual festivities of danc- 
_ing, feasting, speech making and blanket | 
tossing were indulged in to an unusual 
degree. 

he natives of this place and Cape 
Smythe have been fortunate in securing 
“nine whales, all large but two, conse- 
quently have a large supply of bone and 
muktuk, more bone perhaps than has 
been secured by them for many years, and 
as sledding on the ice has been good and 
the lead of water but a snort distance, 
five miles ont, large quantities of muk- | 
tuk have been saved—every storehouse | 
filled to its full capacity. | 
_ The white traders went ont with their | 
boats on the ice April 15th, the natives 
May ist. The first whale taken on May 
ith by natives. On the 22d of May, ina 
gale of wind from the east, the ice broke 
off about one mile from the shore and set 
allthe boats adrift. Some aware of their 
danger dragged their boats across the ice 
into open water and reached the shore 
joe in safety, but two boats not appre- 
lepSive of the danger were swept away 
y the ice and currents and did not re- 
turn for more than a week, and then in a 
‘starving condition. These two boats had 
secured the bone, séme 3000 pounds, from 
a arge whale which they were obliged to 


abandon on the ice. 
"he season now was practically up as no| 
‘more whales were seen from the shore 
floe. The whales had run unusually 
large and allthe whaling had been done 
‘inli days. No doubt many whales were 
'passing to the north and east off shore 
‘but as the natives saw none for several 
days from the floe took their. boats 
ashore. — Bessie. ‘ 
In addition to the native catch at this. 
lace, the Ino Company have taken three 
Whales, Antonio Bett one, and the natives 


at Noo-wook four. = | 

_ Report from Point Belcher, Pacific 

Steam Whaling Oo., gives one calf. No 
hales; no bone. Report from Icy Cape, 

apt. P, Bayne, schooner Siver Wave, j 

\gives no whales up to May 25th. No}| 

news yet received from Point Hope. 


hey haye been for years. Fivery one, 
at isthe head of a family, has a good! 
nows what todo with, and unless 
hey squander their substance in riotous 
iving and drunkenness, which they are 
tty sure to do, providing they can ob- | 
tain rum, or the materials for making it, 
they have enough to carry them com- 
i one ‘through a long and dreary 


instance of the Esquimau im- ; 
_ afew davs az. in providing 
_ coming feast a native bartered 
a white trader ten slabs, full fifty 
_pounds of bone, worth in San Francisco 
Say $200, for a bag of flour, worth in San 
|Francisco say $1. 

| Another case is of a native bartering 
two large bear skins for two pots of mo- | 
lasses for making rum. ay e former 
‘worth say $40, the latter say 10 cents. 
The prospect at the present date looks | 
favorable for an early arrival of the fleet || 
‘atthisplace. — 
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G. B. BORDEN. 


_ FROM POINT BARROW. 
apt. Borden Reports the Arrival of | 


eae 
_ UnNrrEep States REFUGE STATION, } 


_ The first vessel of the season, steamer || 
Balena, Norwood, San Francisco, arrived 
at this place on the 15th inst. She brings 
but little news. The next, on the 17th 
nst., bark Hunter, Cogan, and steamer 
all from San Francisco. The Newp¢rt 
brought supplies for the Pacific Sigam 
Whaling Co’s station, and a young ngin, a 
of Medicine and Surgery, as a 
teacher forthisplace, = 


_ The natives here are now better off than |, 


ly of bone, and as much muktuk as, 


| 


visions, is not expected to arrive until 


[rae DESIRE. OF ALASKA 


| On the 19th a moderate gal fr 


| west, ice-pack closing in 


started east for Mackewzie riv cid 
Alton at anchor off ElsqhBay,Narwhal | 
the Point, detained of account of 1) 
desertion of a hoatstegrer, who was a 
rested and taken onfboard on the 23 
when the vessel immmgdiately started east. 
On searching the geserter’s bundle of 
of clothing foung stowed away in 
Antonio Bett’s house, not a particle 
of doubt remains but some one or more 
of Antonio’s employes induced the man 
to desert. 

Last night the wind came out strong 
from the northeast, ice opening. This 
morning strong gale, wind 30 miles an 
bour, ice leaving the shores. Alton came | 
around the Point and anchored off the 
station. We expect more arrivals to- 
morrow, as there are several vessels below 
waiting for the ice to open. The’ Bear, 
however, ‘with mail, stores and pro- 


sometime in August, as she is detained 
in taking deer from the west shore to 
Port Clarence onthe east. Ships report 
the catch in the Bering Sea smail, only 
eight whales the season. 

G. B. BoRDFEN, Supt. 
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Wants to Be Annexed to the State 
of Washington. 


| 


THE TERRITORY NEGLECTED. 


Congress May Be Petitioned by the In-) 
habitants to Join the Country to Wash- | 
ingion as a County—Serious Defects in 
the Present System of Government, 


mee (Oe 

Seartie, Wash., Oct. 26.—The people of | 
Alaska arenow agitating the question of | 
petitioning congress to annex the territory 
tothe state of Washington as a county. 
During the last two or threo years Alaska | 
has been complaining bitterly of the inade- | 
quacy of her system of laws and govern- 
ment. Until recently it has been impos- 
sible to acquire title to land there, and even 
today the process of acquisition is ham- 
pered by many vexatious restrictions, The | 
courts are scarcely fitted for dealing with | 
cases of importance; and yet appeals to the 
United States supreme court at Washing- | 
ton, or even the circuit court or appeals at | 
San Francisco, are expensive. ‘ 

The maintenance of order is today almos 
an impossibility, as the enormous amount 
of whisky smuggling shows. Therough sea 
coast of Alaska and the great distance be- 
tween settlements, together with the primi- 
tive means of travel, are serious barriers to 
officers exercising their duties. Under the 
present law deputy marshals are allowed 
$750 a year and must pay their own ex- 
peuses. Under such circumstances it is sur- 


getting their outfits,. The number of gold | 
| diggers ou. the Yukon has increased from a | 
few score of two years ago to over 500'this 
‘summer. The steamer St. Paul recently 


prising that the officers should spend as) 
much time and money as they do in the ef- 
fort to capture criminals. 

Like all other frontier countries Alaska is 
a great dumping ground for refugees from| 
justice. Occasionally faint rumors come 


| 
| 
| 


out that the miners on the Yukon river / 


have had trouble, and that one or two mer, 


have been murdered, but matters ere 
bushed up and no complaints are made. | 
Miners who have returned from some of the 


| 
camps on Forty-Mile creek, which empties | ER 
| 


into the Yukon river near the international 
boundary, testify that more lawless charac- 
ters abound in that country than ever ex- 
isted in California during the palmiest days 
of violence. 

As matters are now, Alaska can get little 
or. no attention from congress and the gen-’ 
eral government, and the territory is so far 
fromthe center of authority at the national 


be likely to pay 
16 needs of Ase 
‘constant communi- 


here. The ease with which Alaska can be — 
reached from Puget sound is also. ma-_ 
terially aiding in the development of the 

mew country. Here it is that the miners are | 


brought from St. Michael's, at the mouth of 
the Yukon, some $60,000 in gold dust for 
buying supplies for the miners. Next sum- 
mer a regular line of steamers will be run- 
ning from Puget sound to St. Michael’s, 
and thence 2.000 miles up the river. With 
such meuns of transportauion the mines of 
the Yukon will be ten times more product- | 
ive than now. 

Even ifafew years more should bring 
the end of the seal hunting in Behring sea 
the fisheries would remain as a source 0: 
wealth compared with which the sealing is | 
insignificant. The total value of last year's 
catch of fish amounted to $5,100,000, and 
that sum can easily be increased several 
fold. In 1891 the pack of the salmon can-— 
neries was 688,342 cases of four dozen one- 
pound cans, the: value of which was $2,758,- 
328. The pack this year will be restricted 
by a combination among the canners, but > 
the total value in the market wilibe nearly, | 
if net quite, the samo. | 

The cod fisheries of Alaska are in their in- | 
fancy, though the catch last year was 1,104,- 
900 fish, valued at more than $570,000. The | 
Albatross, the vessel of the United States | 
fish commission, has recently done much to 
locate cod banks, and this year at least 12 
vessels are out. Others are reported to be 
on their way from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific banks. | 

Halibut are also abundant off the coast of 
southeast Alaska, and the shipment of them 
in refrigerator cars from Puget sound to 
Chicago has already begun. Herring anda 
delicious yellow mackerel can also be 
taken in enormous quantities. 

The people of Alaska are beginning to 
realize that their mines and their fisheries 
are among the most valuable in the world, | 
but that in the present condition of the ter- 
ritory men will not invest much capital | 
there and the industries will develop slowly, | 
Therefore, in order to give greater security 
to property and stability to the community, 
the Alaskans are looking toward annexa- 
tion to Washington. Itis not improbable 
that the matter will be brought before the 
next congress in a formal petition. 

According to the official reports at the 
custom house at Victoria, B..C., which will 
shortly be forwarded to Ottawa, sixty-five | 
British Columbia schooners have cleared 
for the sealing grounds this season, their 
crews including 952 white men and 491 In- 
dians. The schooners carried 273 boats and 
250 hunting canoes, and the results of their | 
season’s operations are set forth in the ap- 
pended statement of the total catch: 

Lower coust. aes 


Ota Achaia. se eva eee ce einen Sape aaa TES 45,412 ° 

In addition to the above the American 
schooners Willard, Ainsworth, Anaconda, 
Mattie T. Dyer, City of San Diego and 
Casco have brought 3,381 skins to port dur-- 
ing the season. Of these 99 were taken on 
the lower, 2,056 on the upper and 1,224 on 
the Asiatic coast. The Casco’s catch for, 
the season was ono seal, taken on the Cali- 


fornia coast, but then she is popularly sup- 
posed to have cleared cousiderable in less 
legitimate operations, so her owners aro not 
sad. 


St 


idere, going slowly, we heard 
oe ip; we reversed the 
;once and lowered a boat. The 
oh is Very ee Po we were attract- 
fed to the spot by the man’s cries for 
help; we found the man on the bottom of 
‘an overturned small yawl, over which the 
waves were constantly washing. We took 
| him on board anc did what we could to 
relieve him. From him we learned that 
he was a boatsteerer of the Helen Mar and 
that his vessel sank by being crushed be- 
tween two floes at midnight of the 6th. 
‘This man with the captain and five oth- 
/ers succeeded in getting on top of the 
| house on which the boat was lashed, the 
‘house having broken off from the bark 
| when she went down. The captain and 
three others died before morning. 

“At daybreak, this man and another, 
‘all that were left, after much toil at last 
_got the boat adrift and launched it, taking 
some pieces of boards for paddles and 
/went to an ice floe to see if they could see 
some vessel. Not finding any they tried 
[to return to the house, but were unable to 
‘find it and drifted around in the boat. 
|About two hours before we picked te 


up, his companion died and fell over 
the side of the boat, capsizing it, 
so all he could do was to cling to the 
bottom of the boat. All attempisto right 
it were unayailable and he would un- | 
doubtedly have perished soon but for our | 
timely arrivalon the spot. Strange as it | 
may seem this man must have possessed | 
| great vitality, for after drifting 30 hours 
as he did, he is all right to-day, with the 
| exception of the loss of the toes on one 
foot, which were so badly frozen that am- 
putation was necessary.”’ 

The captain also stated that the gale of 
the 6th was very severe, witha thick snow 
storm, that he was 15 miles further in the 
ice than any other vessel when it came on 
|having gone in after a whale which ha 
‘been struck, but got clear of the boats. He 
| got his whale about darkand towed it into 
[aclear patch of water, and succeeded in 
| Saving the head, but lost the body. The 
| gale coniipg on and being close to the ice 

on the lee, he was forced to cut from the 
whale and to steam hard to save the ves- 
sel, The total catch of the steamer this 
season has been five bowheads, one right 
whale and one sperm. The steamer will 
|| be fitted out for two seasons, and will 

Winter in the Arctic next Winter. It is 
not decided as yet whether Capt. Cook 
| willgo in chargeor not. He will leave 
| San Francisco soon for home. 


Bic LCANOES A /~ 
Alaska and the atian Tale ohe tad tokens 
Region of the World. 


Prof. George Davison, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. who was one of the pio- 
neer explorers’ofAlaska,takes a deep inter- 
estin the recent reports of volcanic dis- 
turbances. in the far north. When seen 
by a San Francisco Chronicle man he said: 
| “There is really. nothing remarkable 
| about the recent voleanic disturbances in 
Alaska, although the event is of interest. 

‘he whole coast of Alaska out to the east 

of the Aleutian Islands, is the volcanic 
} and glacial region ef the world. 
quite to be expected almost every week 
| that some of the numerous. volcanoes 
| along that rugged coast will break forth, 
} fill the air with cinders, ashes, and smoke, 
| and cover the glaciers with nasty black 
sand and soot, Chignik Bay, from which 


56° 19’ 20’ north and longitude 158° 24’ 25" 
west of Greenwich, on the southeast coast 


Semidi Islands, and about 300 miles from 
the end of the peninsula. The observer 
conld not have seen Black Peak, as re- 
ported, for it is only twenty-four miles 
west-northwest from his position. He saw 
' Mount Pavlof, on the west side of Pavlof 
Buy, distant about 148 milas south, 42° 
west, from Chignik Bay, The man who 
was at Wesnessenski Island, lying off 
Pavlof Bay. saw Pavlof Volcano, distant 
'from him twenty-nine miles north, 68° 
‘west. 
| wt Pavlot it one of fifty volcanes of the 
peninsula of Alaska and the Aleoeian Is” 
lands, of whieh twenty-five are in a state 
of activity, shown by smoking. Just west 
of Paviof, about tea miles, lies a cluster of 
peaks called Aghbileen pinnacles, which 
are all marked by craters. Pavlot is in 
Jatuitade 55° 27’ north, longitude 161° 47’ 
west, al has two craters. In.1764 and 


| 1786.4 


It is” 


this last eruption was seen, is in latitude } 


of the peninsnia of Alaska, opposite the | 


di ' 
ling to. Russian authorities, 


) world,’ f 


| 


| Norway’s Explorer, Dr. Nansen, 


| expedition will leave Norway in Junea.d 


a ere 


Paviof was achive, Tir 1839 if) was «my 
and in 3867 I 4! v it smoking welt cu 
lof is visible tro: 


A NEW STYLE POLAR TRIP 


to Try a Different Plan. 


Mi a, IIR 
THE FACILITIES OF NATURE 


All Other Expeditions to the North Pole 
Have Been Made in Defiance of Natural 
Obstacles, While His Will Utilize the Ad- 
vantages Offered by the Frozen Seas 
Themselves—To Take Provisions Sufficient 
for Five Years—A Two Years’ Voyage. 


Lonpon, Nov. 12.—The famous Nor- 
wegian explerer, Dr. Nausen, has de- 
termined upon plans forhis arctic voyage 
(essentially different from those of other 
|explorers in the frozen regions of the 
‘north. Hitherto, with one possible ex- 
|ception, all attempts to reach the north 
pole have been made in defiance of the ob- 
stacles of nature. Now an attempt will 
‘be made to ascertain whether nature her- 
‘self has not supplied a means of solving 
the difficulty, and whether there is not, 

jafter all, a possibility of reaching the 
(north pole by utilizing certain natural 
‘facilities'in these frozen seas of which all 
early explorers were ignorant. 

The circumstances upon which these new 
hopes are based may be sammarized thuss 
|The Jeannette expedition of 1879-81 and 
the loss of that vessel seemed to sound the 
| knell of all expeditions to reach the pola 
| by the Bering Straits, but in June, 1884, 
|exactly three years after the Jeannette 
| sank, there were found near Julianshaab, 
‘in Greenland, several articles which had 
| belonged to the Jeannette and had been 
) abandoned at the time of its wreck by the 

crew, and which had been carried to the 
| coast of Greenland, from the opposite side 
| of the Polar Sea, on a piece of ice. This 
| fact at once aroused curiosity as to how it 
| accomplished that. weird and mysterious 
voyage across the Arctic Ocean, and us to 
what unknown current bad borne that 
significant and informing message from 
Bering Straits to Greenland, and it is 
| thought highly probable that there is a 
| comparatively short aud direct route 
;across the ‘Arctic Ocean by way of the 
| north pole, and that nature berself has 
| supplied a means of communication, how- 
| ever uncertain, across it. 
| . Dr. Nansen’s expedition will endeavor 
| to realize these hopes of adirect route 
| across the apex of the Arctic Ocean. Tie 
| expedition will consist of ten or twelve 
/men. In the course of an interview Dr. 
Nansen referred to Lieut, Peary’s recent 
expedition. He said: 
' “Phere are no points of similarity be- 
| tween his expedition and mine. Lieut. 
Peary aimed to reach the northeruinost 
point of Greenland. My expedition is to 
pass the pole and traverse ihe unknown 
polar: regions. Lieut. Peary’s work was 
marvelously well done, and I fully agree 
with his report, made to the Philadelphia 
Academy of. Sciences,. that. two or three 
well-equipped men could reach any point 
in Greenland. I think I must cable hiin 
|) that there is a mistake in his alleged re- 
i]. ele about the use of a railway in Greeo- 
|} land, 
| “EZ will take with meon my expedition 
|| five years’ provisions, We may be away 
only two years. but I feel certaru that we 
will return in five. The total cost of tife 
expedition is as yet unknown. The Nor 
|| wegian government subscribes two-thirds 
of the cost,and King Oscar and otners 
will privately donate the remainder, ‘I'1e 


proceed direct to Nova Zembla.” 
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Master of Ceremonies, Prof David Davies. 


Patriotic Overture. . ee . Orchestra 
Song—Star Spangled Banner (duet) with chorus 
Address of Presentation . . 


. Rev, King 
Address of Acceptance , 


. Montie Snow 
Raising the Flag—G. A. R., W. H. Seward Post 36 
Salute tothe Flag..... . . By the School 
Three Cheers for Old Glory . . Led by GoAea 
Song —Cheer, Cheer We the Flag , i 3 Sepeeaee 
The School House Flag. . Miss Lizzie McKenna 
Song—Trio—Flag of Our Natiou— Mrs. Snow, Miss 
Mathews, Mrs, Saxman, 
Columbus . Fi agie een 
Mixed Quartet—(1876) . 2! a9 Sie eae 
Haying Time . cata: . . Daisy Murray 
Which Rhyme Is Yours . . Viola Murray 
Instrumental—Oh, Fair Dove, Foud Dove. . 


. Crystal Snow 


. Orchestra 
{ Aron Levy, 
| Romeo Hoyt, 
| Mamie King, 
Lizzie McKenna 
Patriotism in the Public Schools—E, O, Sylvester 


Dialogue—Columbus . 


Address . _L, B. Grainer 
Address . ; Rory el etl sf fl 
Song—Anzrerica . . Audience 


The Christian Intelligencer has these pleasant 


words memorial of our late Home Missions-Sec- } 
retary; SoplrnSoen” A)4, 1692 3 
With the Rev. Dr. W. C. Roberts as his As- 


sociate Secretary, and the Rev. Dr. Sheldon © 
Jackson in the tield as missionary af large, he 
directed an advance of the home missionary © 
work of the Presbyterian Church which is to be 
|regarded as one of the grandest movements of 
| the kind in the history of the Church of Christ — 
/in the United States. Within a few years hun-~ 
dreds of Presbyterian churches were organized — 
in the States and Territories of the valley of the 
| Mississippi, in the frontier settlements along | 
the Rocky Mountains and along the coast of thi” 
| Pacific. Dr. Kendall visited a large portion cf 
the vast territory. His executive ability was of 
ee high order. He was a wise and sympathetic 
counsellor, had great energy, sustained by a vig- 
| orous constitution, was aclear and vigorous and 
effective speaker. During his administration, © 
|if memory serves us correctly, the number of — 
| Presbyterian churches were much more than 
| doubled. The height of the onward movement — 
| was in reality brilliant. There was a dash an@ 
| force and effectiveness in it rarely equalled. % 
One of the results was a large indebtedness of ~© 
| the common treasury. For a time Dr. Kendall © 
| was anxious and somewhat depressed, but that” 
season of trial soon passed away. As is nut 
unusual in men of his nature, he was fond of © 
| humor, and in serious addresses or conversation | 
would often light up the theme in band with a> 
| humorous sentence or two, often very effective © 
in securing the decisions he desired. Thou- | 
|sands of Christians remember him to-day with” 
| gratitude and love, : ey 
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REPORT” 


OF THE 


{ 


: COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

ie ; Washington, D. C.4 November 17, 1892. 
_ The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 
rm: Ihave the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this oflice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. The work 
of the Bureau during that time has followed in the main the lines 
marked out and described in my previous reports. In January ‘of the 
present year I received from the Government Printing Office my first 
annual report, and distributed it to the various libraries, educational 
officers, and representative teachers at home and abroad. In this report 
offer for the first time a series of special studies on the scope and 
significance of various educational systems, such as I described in my 
~ annval statement for 1891. These studies cover the educational admin- 
‘istration in Germany, France, England, Sweden, Italy, and Spain. 
Their publication has led to interesting correspondence with educa- 
_ tional thinkers at home and abroad, and it is believed that a road has 
been opened to the profitable use of the experience of other nations, 
_ The first requisite in the improvement of home institutions is knowledge 
of what other nations have done; but educational experiments in one 
: country are of little value to another country unless the peculiar aims 
_ of the government and the conditions of the people are taken into con- 
Sideration. Keeping this idea in view at all points, the specialists in 
_ the Bureau have continued the work of preparation of such general 
surveys of education in the other countries of Europe, including Hol- 
_dand, Norway, Russia, Scotland, and therest. Some of these will appear 
in the report for 1889-’90, now in press and soon to be distributed. 
_. The function of this Bureau as defined by act of Congress is, as I 
_ have often pointed out, that of aiding the local self direction of schools 
in all parts of the country and not that of furnishing centralized direc- 
‘tion from Washington. In this respect, however, an exception has 
been made in the management of the national Territories, and in par- 
_fieular in the case of Alaska. The direction of Indian education is 
placed in the Department of the Interior under the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. The education of the natives of Alaska has been placed 

for many years under the direction of the Bureau, of Education. ‘The 
United States general agent, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., makes an 
annual visit to the remotest settlements in that Territory for the pur- 
pose of supervising the educational condition of the several missionary 
Stations subsidized by this Bureau and for the inspection and direction 
of the work in the schools directly estaklished by the United States 
Government. Alaska is divided into two parts for practical purposes. 
Southeast Alaska is within easy communication from the States by a 
‘line of steamboats which make a trip regularly every two weeks. North- 
west Alaska is practically shut off from all communication during the 
long winter that exists there. One communication per annum is all 
: that is practicable. ‘In order to develop the resources of the people of 
that remote section af the country it has been proposed to introduce the 
tame reindeer from the opposite coast of Siberia. Dr. Jackson, aided 
by Capt. Healy of the United States revenue cutter Bear, has for two 
Summers instituted experiments leading to the settlement of practical 
i questions regardin g this new departure. Inthesummer of 1891 sixteen 
reindeer were brought successfully through Bering Straits from the 
3 coast of northern Siberia and landed at an island in the -harbor of 
eueneek a Tnx the summer of 1892 these deer are found to be im thriy- 
: ing condition and.in increasing numbers. «One hundred and seventy- 

five more reindeer have been purchased from the same quarter and 
; brought over the present. summer to an éxperiment station at Port 
_ Clarence, near Cape Princeof Wales, where a teacher and assistant are 


a 


_ taking chaige of them and instructing pupils detailed thither from 
‘Some of the inissionary settlements, in the herding and training of these 

wonderful. animals.» Inasmuch as a reindeer can travel nearly 100 
-tuiles a day with a sledge, it is not unreasonable to hope that within a 
few years there may bea winter express route extending from Point 
_ Barrow, onr northernmost settlement to Unalaska, the port with which 
bis possible to maintain communication by steamboat at all seasons 
of the year. It is quite likely that a similar express route may be con- 
a by means of the valleys of the Yukon 


ected with southeast Alask 
and its western branches, 
tn former reports it has been pointed out that the food supply of the 
natives, which consists chiefly of the walrus, is being rapidly exhausted. 
The danger of famine on this account will be averted by the introdue- 
tion of herds of reindeer. There is plenty of feed for these animals in 
the moss which extends far and wide over the Territory. j 
_ Remembering that local self-government is the normal principle of 


our polit ical system, 
_ ot local school committees throughout 


& 


[ have.recommen: 


ded in every case 
Alaska wherever t 

ulation has been sufficient to offer proper persons for the seek 
of such. ‘Three towns, Sitka, Juneau, and Douglas City are, hows 
the only places where we have met with success in this attempt to 6a 
local school counmittees. I have been in some doubt regarding the pos-; 
sibility of establishing good Schools in places where the school popula. 
tion is wholly native, being composed of Indians and Esquimos, and} | 
where a close supervision is not possible by either school board or 
school superintendent. It has been my conviction, therefore, that we | 
should hold to the practice of subsidized schools in all places where th i 
white population is too sparse to admit of organizing local school com" | 
imittees. The danger of scandals is avoided in this way only, Besides; é 
it has been my conviction that the education which shall civilize the | 
Indian and the Eskimo must be not only intellectual and moral, such | 
as the secular school farnishes, but also industrial, and, above all, re- 
ligious. The missionary establishments give religious instruction, and 
contract with the United States to give industrial, literary, and scien- 
tific edueation in such branches as are commonly taught in the elemen- 
tary schools, : 
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it would be impossible to keep them alive, as they wo 


During the summer of 1890.schools had been established at Point | 
Barrow, Point Hope, and Cape Prince, of Wales, the three principal 
villages on the coast of Arctic Alaska. 

These places are isolated from the world during the greater part of | _ 
the year, their only means of communication with civilization being | 
the United States revenue vessel, which visits that coast annually, and 
chance whaling vessels. Great interest was felt in these exiled school 
teachers by the Frozen Sea and in knowing what had been accomplished. 
by them in their unique surroundings. 

It was found that the school at Cape Prince of Wales, under the 
charge of the American Missionary Association (Congregationalist), 
had succeeded beyond all expectation, the total enrollment being 304, 
and the most effective punishment being suspension from school priy- 
ileges. 

At the school at Point Hope also, of which the Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh has control, great progress has 
been made in lifting the native race out of barbarism. The total en- 
rollment was 68. 

The school at Point Barrow, the bleak extremity of the continent, 
latitude 71° 23’ north, longitude 156° 31’ west, had been contracted 
for by the Presbyterian Church. It was impossible for the Bear to 
reach Point Barrow during the summer of 1891, as the vast Arctic ice. 

field did not leave the shore during the entire season. In order to ob- 
tain his supplies for the next year, Mr. Stevenson, the teacher, had to | — 
travel over the ice field a distance of 70 miles to the Bears The sup- | — 
plies were landed on the ice and taken up to Point Barrow on sleds. 
The enrollment at Point Barrow was 38. 
. Upon Dr. Jackson’s return to Washington, a bill was once more in- | 
troduced into Congress to secure an appropriation to be used in pro- | 
curing for Arctic Alaska the domesticated reindeer of Siberia. As 
was the case with a similar measure which had been introduced into 
the Fifty-first Congress, the bill passed the Senate and was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Represent. | 
atives, but failed to be reached before adjournment. — It is sincerely | 
hoped that the bill may be passed during the coming session. a 

In May of this year Dr. Jackson. qnce more left Washington for | 
Arctie Alaska, sailing from Port Townsend on the Bear, with Capt. M. | 
A. Healy, and was followed a month later in a schooner from San Fran- | 
cisco by M. W. Bruce, appointed keeper of the reindt ti 
his assistant, with supplies for a year, and lumber f 
building at Port Clarence, a station on a fine harbor 


. 


ring Strait. 
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tas a ; Bio aa = ——. 
“tacts whe Bear steam o the harbor of Unalaska the deer left there 
last summer were seen grazing on the mountain. side, apparently in. 


be regarded as settled. | 
Athad been decided to push forward the importation of the reindeer 
without waiting for the action of Congress, using for the purpose the. 
funds placed at the disposal of the Bureau of Education last year by | 
benevolent individuals. The latest news received from this interestine 
expedition is that about sixty reindeer, with several Siberian herders. 
have been brought over to the central distributing station at Port 
Clarence, where, under the supervision of the keeper of the Station, the 
native Alaskans will be instructed in the care and management of the — 


reindeer, As soon as additional funds are secured it is proposed to | 


extend the work as rapidly as possible, thus relieving the needs of the 
people, furnishing a means of transportation and commerce, and gradu- 


any. ppg up to cultivation that vast and hitherto almost unknown 


During the past three years the schools in southeastern Alaska hav 
ee under the direct supervision of Hon. James Sheakley, to whos & 
judicious oversight their success has largely been due. Mr. Sheakley 
having decided to return to the States, resigned his position as super- 
intendent of schools for the southeastern district, and was succeeded 
by Mr. W. A. Kelly, formerly superintendent of the Industrial Train - 
ing School at Sitka. Mr. Kelly entered upon his duties on May 1. 

The most important event in southeastern Alaska during the past 
school year was the killing of Mr. C. H. Edwards. Last fall Mr. Ed- 
_ wards accepted a position as teacher of the new school at Kake, a vil- 
lage about 100 miles south of Douglas Island, in a wild region quite 
beyond the restraining influences of civilization. Mr. Edwards was 
doing a noble work and had succeeded in attracting many more na- 
tives than his schoolhouse would hold. The great evil with which he 
‘had to contend was the illicit traffic in liquor. 

The United States attorney gives the following account of his killing: 
, A small sloop anchored in Hamilton Bay on January 10, last, with Malcolm 
Campbell and Emery Ellioté on board. Campbell was the owner and Elliott em- 
| ployed by him. The next day, or rather night, Mr. Edwards took fourteen natives 
| with him and boarded the sloop. They tied the hands and feet of both men, and 
| Mr. Edwards attempted to take them before some court, charging them with having 
| sold liguorto the Indians. Campbell, getting one hand loose, secured arevolver and 


shot Mr. Edwards. After shooting Mr. Edwards, the men brought him to Sitka. 
He was still alive, but did not recover conciousness, and died the next day. 


Campbell and Elliott were arrested on the charge of giving liquor to 
an Indian, and were convicted and fined $40 each and costs. _. 

Complaint was then lodged against Campbell for manslaughter, and 
he was held to appear in the sum of $1,000, The district attorney states 
_ that he has little or no hope of Campbell’s conviction, as public senti- 
ment is strangely with him. ; ; 

To render the schools now in existence more.efficient and to promote 
a gradual and healthful extension of the educational work, I think the 
annual allowance should be increased by Congress from year to year, 
at the rate of $10,000 per annum, for several years:to'come. I had ac- 
cordingly submitted an estimate of $60,000 for the Alaska schools next 
year, but the present Congress has granted only $40,000 for that pur- 
pose. As the result, the work will be very materially hampered’ and 
numerous requests for new schools will have to be refused, 


Statistics of education in Alaska. 


Enrollment. 


| Publie schools. Teachers in the pub- 


1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89. | 1880-90. } 1890-91. | 1801-92, | 1° S°HOols, 1891-02. 


ee ey 


| Afognak..-.... (*) 35 24 55 38. 37 35 | Mrs. C. M. Colwell. 


‘ogna’ 
Douglas City, (i) (t) 67 94 50 23 25 | Mrs. A. M. Clark. 
only 
Dovgiss City, (it) (t) (i) (i) 92 68 24 | Miss M. Mohler. 
| 0.2. 
| Fort Wrangell. 70 156 106 90 93 49 | Miss E. Tolman. 
iNOS... .0e0e- 84 43 144 128 (f) (cp) (#) . 
| Jackson ......- 87 123 110 105 87 100 100 | Mrs. C. G.McLeod. 
| Juneau, No.1 .. 90 236 25 36 3: 33 26 | Miss L.O.Reichling, 
| Juneau, No. 2 .. (it) () 67 58 51 51 75 | Mrs. W.S. Adams. 
| Kadiak’. 02.272. (*) 59 81 68 80 - 691] C.C.Solter. 
Karak tesh22%.- (i) t) (t) (t) (f) 33 29 | N. Faodorff. 
| Killisnoo ...... (*) 125 44 90 82 68 33 | E. M. Calvin 
| Klawack....... (*) 184 81 75 68 50 38 | H.C. Wilson. 
| Sitka, No.1.... 43 60 60 67 58 54 9 | Miss C. Patton. 
| Sitka, No.2 .... 138 60 51 83 "55 54 | Mrs. L. Vanderbilt. 
| Unga.: 4 ) 35 26 (t) 24] . (i) 33 | O. R. McKinney. 
Chilkat z x. (t) (i) (t) i) (i) (t) 89 | Rev. W. W. Warne, 
Kako iyi.5..25. (9) () (i) (i) (i) (t). 60 | C. H. Edwards. 
Expended by Government. te Hil 
adhe 
Contractschools. xpen pk Nf seco, t 
. | 1888-89. | 1889-90, | 1890-91. | 1891-92. ; 
| Wo Ge ERS PR A SR EE Aad Sy 5 Ee 
Wikitais cases 3,5 $1,000 | $1,000 } $1,000 | $1,000 ‘ ie 
Poitianes....|-S-s40 a | x00 | “2.000 | *2'o00$) EPiscopal....-. $661. 81 
6 r <1 pa ee 8, sn ¢ nid Independent, ..} 5, 000.00 
t ae ads 1,000} 1000 | 1,000 L 300 Moravian......} 5,475. 84 
Sane seseeseoelees (§) her ® 200 | 2,000 t 
Sitka industrial 12,500 | 18, 000) | 15,000 | 11, 0004 | presbyterian ..187, 118, 69° 
Point Barrow..- - ey 1,000 | 2,000 | 2,000); =. 
Unalaska ....---| | 1) 915,200 12,000. | 2,000 ;} Methodist .....] 1,953.53 


Kosorifisky 
Gane Vancouve 


| 


good condition. The question whether they will thrive in Alaska may) 5 


3, 050 
a8 i 


(§) 1,000 


000 6} Catholic ....++-] 9, 499, 03 
“+ Congregational | 7,400.30 


| 15500 
BL to 


(§) 


ee 


Dal 5 is Of feesves 
i Swedish-Evan- | 7,325.00 | 
gelical. 


Spghras not known. 
scnool, ‘ * sus *3: 
t roounts expended by missionary associations, in addition to subsidies received from the Govern: 


ment. 
§No school or no subsidy. 


First grant to establish schools, 1884...... pea secees cOemor sees ys USNS wEEE : 
cal grants, school year— 5 " ‘ $25, 000 
—87 


Appropriations for education in Alaska, 
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MEMORANDA CONCERNING EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, = Ve 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1892, 
Hon. W. T. Harris, ‘ 
Commissioner. of Education. 
DEAR SIR: 


I have the honor to submit for your information the following memo- 
‘randa concerning education in Alaska: As VGH 

There is in Alaska a school population of from 8,000 to 10,000. Of — Pa 
these 1,847 were enrolled in the thirty-one schools in operation during — = | 
the year closing June 30, 1891. atid 

Seventeen day schools, with an enrollment of 745 pupils were sup- et. 
ported entirely by the Government at an expense of $20,639.39 and 
fourteen contract schools, with an enrollment of 1,102 were supported aie 
jointly by the Government and the missionary societies of the Pres- _ 
byterian, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Moravian, Lutheran, 
and Roman Catholic churches. ya 

Of the pupils in the contract schools, 810 were day pupils and 293-5 \eaiey 
industrial pupils. These latter were clothed, housed, fed, and tanght. P 

The boys were taught shoemaking, house-building, furniture making, 
coopering, baking, gardening, and the care of cattle; the girls were 
taught cooking, baking, washing, ironing, sewing, dress-making and 
housekeeping. 

Towards the support of these contract schools the Government con- 
tributed $29,360.61, and the missionary societies $74,434.29, 

For the year ending June 30, 1893, an appropriation of $60,000 is 
urgently needed and has been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior. a 


Appropriations for education in Alaska. 
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Expenditure of the fund for the education of children in Alaska. 


wo) Ba Sos 
Sch Cae cae ee 
chools. 1 sit) Bie oR 
4 | eee | aS | 28 
eas) On | An 

| DQ | 

uf = i! | | 

Day 


Salary of general agent 
Sitka No. 1 Z 
Sitka No. 2 
Juneau No. 1 
Juneau No. 2 
Douglas No. 1 
Douglas No. 2 
Chilkat 


LMAO Te ae nes Ate S.C eT a Aaa: Ol apart Ren er ean Panen Uae b Yee, £ Ce 
Incidental expenses 


Total 


BULEILO Behe IS Weg icincine cists ele boa e ei 


pone Sound 


CETTE DEAE)! OSE One, obey SINE ea SS Aa ner Re Pe ee CMTE gm SL 
USE ESATA, yea A U0 RST Oe a ee OE a SNe ee A Ee ba) fe 
Unalaska 
Cape Prince of Wales.:...-..- 
Wood: Tslind 2.222252 5.5... 


157 | 2,000} 2,000 
60 Wa. ee | 1,000 
172 | 2,500 | 2,500 

30,500 | 37,000 


Statistics of Education in Alaska. 


| Enrollment. 
Public schools. | Say ERASE? ees es <> 
1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89. | 1889-90. | 1890-91. 

| 
SATO Ke wetne han =lain)= Sim = inte esiaiei- eles ae (*) 35 | 24 | 38 | 37 
Douglas City No. 1 (*) (*) 67 | 50 23 
Douglas City No. 2 (*) *) (*) (*) 92 68 
EXEL) Nyldvigz ha ute) WLI Se ie Meta Sb Sears 70 106 | 106 | | 83 | 93 

HIDINOG Mee re che ihnss sciocie sete coaae bee 84 43 | 144 | 128 (hy | (*) 
PRES ANCES 9 RLS Rs Se a 87 123 | 110 105 87 100 
Juneau No. 1 90 | 236 25 | B | 31 | 33 
Juneau No. 2 * (ea) 67 | 51 | 51 
PRIA Kiera teh eo ce gle niniskiwinic'a sles obiseicie’= | (*) 59 81 | 67 80 
reed eS ee ae a! (*) (*) 1 @s (*) | 33 
SGUOR TOC 3) PA AM en es a Ag * 125 44 | 82 | 68 
Bilawacks.o--...---.5- (*) 184 81 | 68 | 50 
Sitka No. 1 43 60 60 58 | 54 
Sitka No. 2 q7 138 60 | 83 55 
DPMS 2 oats oSinia ctiee vee alae plane (*) 35 26 | EE 9 Oa 24 (*) 
| | 


* No school. 


Contract schools. 


Pupils, 1890-91. 


Expended by Government. 


Bonne Day. |1887-88.|1888-89,|1889-90 .|1890-91. 1891-92, 

| 
(ANWIES 5. scare $500 | $1,000 |$1,000 |$1,000 $1,000 3 
Point Hope...- *) * 1,000 | 27000 | 2000; Episcopal ..... ; 
Metlakahtla (*) 2,500 | 3,000 | 3,000 | 2,500 Independent... 
‘Bothaleeeeue. 2 500 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 } Mabavin < 
Garmel fis f7- 300 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 oravian -.--- 
Hoonah.......... (*) (*) (*) 200 | 2,000 / 
Sitka ind’l school () 12,500 |18,000 |15,000 usaf Presbyterian - 
Point Barrow e) (*) 1,000 | 2,000 | 2,000 
Unalaska. .... (*) Co) 1,200 | 2,000 | 2,000 | Methodist --. 
Nulato ...... (*) (*) | 1,500 ; 3.090 § 1,000 
Kosorifisky (*) @), 1,500 YU | rn f Catholic ...... 
Cape Vancouver. (*) (*) (*) *) | 1,000 
Cape P. of Wales). ...-... 304 (E9) (*). | 1,000 | 2,000 2,000 Congregation’) 
Ore kes She beet ah 47 (*) (*) (*) (*) 1,000 oe -Evan- 

| gelical. 


ment. 


oe 


Ser of 
Soper’ of 


sidies, 14 contract schools 
Subeidion 19 contract schools 
Balance for books, fuel, furniture, repairs, etc.,17 schools 
eont <r erection of school houses, supplies, books, fuel, farniture epee ete., 
schools 
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4 aby Kershaw ‘ana sail 
ae Perores. Their situation was very, bac 
85 1 Kat EERO asthe floe wes swept by icy winds a 


i Rome i + they had no shelter. They hoisted a 
Bark Helen Mar of San Fran-) shirt on a fragment of a spar and waited 
cisco Lost. 


j 


| for help from some passing vessel. They 
| spent 48 hours on the ice before their 
signal was seen by the steam whaler 
Orca, which mistook them for walruses. 
Soon after their rescue the steam whaler 
Beluga came along and took the men on 
board. All except Katsura were left at 
Dunalaska, as they were so badly frozen 
| they could not be brought down. .They 
will all recover, but Mate Ward will bea 
-cripple. 
| The saddest feature of the story is that 
— | the captain was married last December, 
: _ just before he sailed, to a lady in Nan- 
ival of Two Whaling Vessels | _ bucket. He brought her here and took 
at San Francisco. her as far as Ounalaska; from there she 
: ; | returned to San Francisco. 
| he vessel was built in 1855 in New Bed- 
Favocable AG Beprred from ford. She is owned by Wright & Bowne] 
y of San Francisco. All the crew are from 
| Ban Francisco, : 
| William Robinson, chief officer of the 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 6.—News of one | whaler F. A. ee and John Galla- 


apt. Thaxter and 33 Men Go 
Down with the Vessel. 


vivors Rescued After 40 Hours’ 
_ Exposure On the Ice. 


< 


Arctic oe years was. pronshe to- 
y the steam whaler Beluga. It told, 
oss of the whaler Helen Mar and_| 


Bark Helen Mar. “pelonging to acie 
Bowne & Oo. of San Francisco, was 324.34 
tons burthen, and was built in New Bed- 
ford in 1855. She sailed for a cruise be- 
tween seasons, and to the Arctic ocean 
| Dee, 24th, 1891, when her officers were as 
follows: 


Master—Hugene O. Thaxter. 

First Mate—W. E. Handy. 

Second Mate—Richard L, Ellis. 
Third Mate—Joaquin Minia. 
Fourth aM Ateeone O’ Hara, 

Fifth Mate—William Ward (saved.) 


7s came here, and he is now 
1¢ Hospital for treatment. 

hich this survivor, named 
this evening through an in- 


i Eangauna: Louis Antone, Frank Birch, 
Preventer Boatsteerer—C, Nelson. 
Steward—Willis Bray. 

Cook—Acey Kashow. 
Cooper and Carpenter—C. Cook. 


Capt. Thaxter belonged in Hdgartown, 


ve whales. The crew were so 
rying out the catch that they 
serve the swift current carrying 
rd a ‘great ice floe in the centre 


: : WHALING BARK HELEN MAR, 
Rate “Lost in the Arctic ete Thirty-five of Her Crew. 


| Marthas , Vineyard,where his wife resides. 
The second mate, Richard L, Ellis, a na- 
tive of Dartmouth, who has been reported 
fas among the lost, was not on the ill-fated 
vessel. He was taken sick some time 


previously and lett her, ; a down to 


hich was a huge icefloe. When they 
served their peut there was no time to 


a ad no fine to pek into them. before the 
vessel came in contact with the floe. The 
harp edge of ice cut trough her hull as a 


snapped off and fell on the ice and the VES= | 
s sel went down as though the bottom ph 


Boatsteerers—Antonio Leitz, Antonio | - 


James ‘Allen, 
Orea, LACAN HRN 54) 
“Thrasher, Pi ee 16 
Newport, <i i ae 3 
_ Balena, et 9 
Jesse H. Freeman, ; 4 
Ss ee 168 


| 


port received by the Beluga, as follows: 


es) 


_nounces the arrival of bark Cape Horn] 


aunree 


The same dispatch states that some of 
the reports date back to Sept. 20th. 

Another dispatch from San Francisco, 
received by I. H. Bartlett &’Sons, re- 
ports the arrival of bark Andrew Hicks 
with five whales. She brings reports 
from the Arctic fleet, which contain the 
catches of some vessels not otherwise re- 
ported, and some which vary from the re- 


’ Vessels. ‘Whales. 
Andrew Hicks, 
Rosario, 
Alaska,, 

Mars, 
Percy Edwards, 
La Nnifa, : 

- Abraham Barker, 
Alice Knowles, 
Sea Ranger, 
Narwhal, 

Sea Breeze, 

~ Wanderer, 
California, 
Grampus, 

- Hunter, 
James Allen, 
Orca, 
Thrasher, 
Balena, 


Another dispatch, ‘received by Frederick 
Swift, reports the catch of the Alaska at 
five whales, and says the ‘‘Helen” report- 
ed by the Associated Press eapete? should 
be the Baleena. 

A dispatch from San Francisco an- ) 


~ * < rs 


Pigeon, (which was recently seized and 
afterwards libercted by the Russian au- 
thorities,) from the Ochotsk sea, with 
two whales, making 2500 pounds of bone. 
She reports bark C. W. Morgan with five 
whales, brig W. H. Meyer with one whale | 
and schooner Mary H. Thomasone whale. | 

The follo wing table shows the an : 


whales i in the Ochotsk sea, Rodiat! gto 
and Arctic ocean for the ‘present seas 
‘so far as the ships have been ae ried 
os Vessels. ae fast 
’ Alton, tase eee 
Balena, | i aS 


Beluga, J : 
“ Blakeley, hs eet wy 
‘ Bonanza, . Me 
Bounding Benes 
Grampus, ~ 
Helen Mar, Aree 
Hunter, } : a 
James Allen, Bs ue 
J. H. Freeman, 
John and Winthrop, - 
Karluck, 
Lydia, % 
Mars, 
Mary D. Hume, 
Mary H. Thomas, 
Narwhal, 
Newp ort, 
N orthern Tighe 


Rosario, ve 
Sea Breeze, 
‘Thrasher, — 
_ Wanderer, 
Ww 


ire pret 


the East Coast. 
E Ay . Gifford of whaling bark 
is port, which arrived at San 
lith inst., relates the particu- 
lars of an interesting whale hunt of which 
he was a witness while lying at anchor in 
a small bay on the east coast. The natives 
| of that region are a people of a low grade 
of intelligence, their chief employment be- 
|ing the chase, and this is confined chiefly 
tothe pursuit and capture of inhabitants of 
the Arctic waters that wash the Siberian 
coast. While ignorant of /all the attri- 
/butes of what we are pleased to call civ- 
lization, these people have become ex- 
| perts in the vocation that furnishes them 
with the necessaries of life, and their 
manner of capturing the whale might 
| prove a profitable study to masters of the 
whaling fleet which annually visits those 
| waters. The story as told by Capt. Gif- 
| ford is as follows: . 


“We had been lying at anchor for sev- 
eral days in a small and almost land- 
: ie ay, and had done some little trad- 
‘ing with the inhabitants of a native vil- 
|lage situated about half a mile inland. 

One morning gant at daybreak all hands 
| were awakened by a great hubbub on 
| shore, the cause of which we soon ascer- 
7 tained to be the presence of a school of 
|sperm whales in the offing three or four 
| miles outside the entrance to the harbor. 
{In an incredibly short space of time ten 
|| Canoes, each containing from six. to eight 
| nati off from the beach and made 


straight out toward where an occasional | 
+ of water marked the spot where the 
ig fellows were sporting. vs 
was a good deal puzzled to know how 
\those fellows were going to capture one of 
these huge animals, which is by no means 
an easy prey to the best-trained hboat’s 
crew, supplied as they are with all the 
‘modern appliances. Consequently I 
watched their movements with no little 
‘interest. 
_ The boats kept close together, and ap- 
‘proached the school with a great amount 
of caution. When within about 300 yards 
of the nearest whale the canoes separated, 
‘and as the big fellow came up to blow 
tay, closed in from three sides 
. The whale by this time was 
lazily rolling in the trough of the sea, 
“apparently unaware of the approach of 
his enemies. So well timed was the ap- 
} proach of the canoes that they were all 
within easy reach of the whale when the 
| leader gave the signal to throw the har- 
| poons. In a moment at least thirty har- 
poons were sticking from the shiny back 
f the whale and the canoes shot back 
ut of reach of the big flukes in less time 
than it takes to tell it. 

And here comes the strange part of the 
‘performance. Attached to each harpoon 
‘were about 200 feet of line and on the end 
of each line were reindeer skins inflated 
‘with air. In one or two instances casks 
were attached to the lines. You can im- 
‘agine the situation. Here was the whale 
‘with enough buoys attached to him to 

loat a ship, and when he attempted to 
ound he would be brought ae to the 
urface again only to receive ashower of 
and lances from the canoes. The sport 
| did not last long and four hours from the 
time the canoes left the beach they towed 
the whale i men and women were at 

‘eutti up.?? = 7 say . 


€ANNER 


8 
i 


burning of the Chileat. 

cs Rensch was briefly “ap 
Post-INTELLIGENCER, | 

Yndians, who were hav 

took this means ‘a 


Whales by Natives of 


ers 


|} the night: 4 
| yelling as’ 


The firing of the cannery is due toa chronic 
fend bet the Indian? and whites, the for- 
mer *acet%&ing the whites of encroaching on 
their fishing grounds, although the canneries 
ere their chief means of support, the one at 
Chileat having spent about $10,000 among them 
the last season. Most of this money is spent 
for whisky. Ifthe Indians cannot buy it from 
smugglers they makeit themselyés from mo- 
lasses, malt, hops and potatoes.’ 
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Ivan Petroff Gave False Informa- 
tion to This Government, 


A BERING SEA INCIDENT 


The Alaska Special Agent of the Census, 
Employed by the State Department, Fur- 
nishes False Data—The English Govern- 
ment Promptly Notified of the Imposition 
and Informed that Correction Will Be 
Made—No Law to Peach the Offender. 


Ivan Petroff, formerly a special agent of 
the Census Bureau, and for many years a 
trusted employe, in that branch of the 


Government, has been detected in the act | 
of. furnishing false information to this 


Government. 


When the State Department began the | 


task some months ago of preparing the 
Rering Sea case for arbitration it became 
necessary to secure the assistance of all 


the literature. on 
Alaska the De- 


In investigating 
the resources. of 
partment encountered the name of 
‘Ivan Petroff more frequently than 
that of any other author, and, upon 
inquiry for him heing instituted, he was 
found to be a special agent of the Census 
Bureau, It was also learned that he had 
taken the census of Alaska for the United 
States Government in 1880 and 1890, and 
had writ'en the monograph issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment on Alaska. In addition to this, 
he bad also assisted Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. in the preparation of the latter’s 
history of the Territory. It was quite evi- 
dent tothe State Department, therefore, 
| that this hitherto trusted official would 
| be of valuable assistance 1n the prepara- 
tion of the Bering Sea case. 

Mr. Petroff was thereupon summoned 
from the Census Bureau to the State De- 
| partment and he was intrusted with the 
examination into and compilation of cer- 
tain facts relating to the sealing industry. 
It was not necessary for him to visit 
| Alaska, and his work was done in this 
city. Some time after he had submitted 
it to the Department, one of the Govern- 
ment’s special attorneys, while examining 
the data. discovered an error. Closer in- 
vextigation showed that nearly the entire 
information furnished by Petroff bad 
been falsified, and in a manner which 
left’ no doubt of falsification with willful 
int Col Venta wma Oe. kan: 
very astounded the State offi- 
information had already been 

e case of this Govern- 
London, and formed a 
| which the United 


HE BETRAYED HIS TRUST 


The Washington Post | 
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{ 


1 


experts op Alaskan and sealing questions. 


not been proyen. 
been given for the offense, and the most 
charitable 


was : 
knew the character of information that 


the Department wanted, had manufact- | 
ured it soas to make a strong casé for | 
| this Government... The, State Department, 
‘officials are congratulating themselves | 
that they discovered the falsification. Tt is 
an embarrassing..and mortifying thing” 


| 
J 


for the United States to admit that'it has | 
been imposed upon; but even this is pet 
‘er than having the falsities pointed re) 
by England. fle a ee 


excitement in official circles, 
intendent of the Census bas been in con- 
ference with the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of the Interior } 
regarding his faithless employe. 
question has naturally arisen, If Petroff’s 


} are not his census figures also unreliable? 


| known that the Secretary of State in-} 
| quired of the Attorney, General whether | 


| person who gave false. information to the 
| Government. 


| has been an adventurous spirit all his life. 
| Ge took the census of Alaska in 1880, and 
| jt was upon the recommendation of Gen. | 


ent was at once n 
d States had been le 
d was in- 


official 
he- 


the 
thinking 


conclusion of 


that Petroff, 


ut! 


Lan 


The. discovery has created considerable | 
The Super- 


The | 


work has been falsified in one instance, | 


This is an inquiry that can 
only be answered after tedious — 
and perhaps expensive investigation. 


It ig denied that the episode has been a 
subject of Cabinet consultation, but it is. 


any punishment could be meted out to a 


Curiously enough, there is | 
no law upon the statute books to meet 
such a case as this, aud Mr. Petroff will ' 
simply lose his Government _ position, — 
with the knowledze that never again can 
he re-enter official life. WER AE i 

Petroff is a Russian by birth, who. 
moved to Alaska when that country was & 
Russian province, and he lived there forty | 
years, He 1s now sixty years of age. He 


Francis A. Walker that be was selected to” 
furnish the Alaskan statistics for the ceo-— 
sus which has just been completed, 


“THE EVENING ST 
WASHINGTON. | 
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| CHARGES AGAINST MR, 


he Census Agent Charged With Furnishi 
False Figures About Seals. 
Some embarrassment has been cause 
| State Department, it is stated, by the disco 
that Ivan Petroff, whose services were emplo, 
by the department to furnish data upon 
seal industry. has given. the government 
information, the statistics prepared b 
proving to be utterly worthless and Bh 
traces, it is charged, of willful falsifica 
The data had already been 
| case of the United States in the Ber 
controversy, but fortunately it was not 
| for this government to withdraw the ma 
| the ground that the government had 
imposed upon by one of its dgents. 


il 


| Petroff was a special agent of the census 
| reau. x 

WHAT IS SAID 
| ‘Those associated with Mr. Ivan Petroff 


AT THE CENSUS OFFICE, 


| an expert. 
Alaska in 1880 and the volume t 8 
published has been since looked upon > 
in regard to all 
ters. In this volume Mr. 
not confine himself to. 4 
| statistics of population. but he gave ela 


authorit: 


incorporated in th 


oT 


t the time of his selection for this w rk 


census office express the greatest ies 


th 


. 
@ 
ma 
1g 


Alaskan ma 


mr eam 


Chapters to the disctsefon ‘of the if 
| Alaska, its geogra and topog: 
al sketch of Mi aand notes o 


A yolume somewhat simile 


+ 


| f 
hia work in 


statements, Mr. Petroff-is not in the city. 


completed, 
_ Superintendent Porter is also out of the city, 


“morning an employe of the census office. 


with the census office. 
~ Mr. Petroff is a native Russian and has lived | 
n Alaska a number of years and is therefore 
familiar with the country. ‘This special know- 

ledge in addition to his ability for census work 

led to his being placed in charge of the census 

ap: oi in both the censuses of 1880 and 1899. | 
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“MR. PORTER IS GRIEVED 
og Alleged Misconduct of Messrs. 
Re’ and Sutherland. 


ae of the census, bas heck farina 
not only once, but twice. The first time was 


that Mr. Sutherland, the chief of a division in 
the office, had been arrested in Troy, N. Y., 
charged with being engaged in ascheme to eon 
‘democratic yoters from the polls. Mr. Porter 
was not only surprised but grieved. He con- 
i sidered that the legitimate work of his office 
r occupied fully the time and thought of his em- 
loves, and that they had no opportunity to do 
aaa else except to tabulate figures cor- 
rect! 
4 | Rein: avidin with a Srar reporter today Mr. 
Porter expressed sorrow over both cases, 
although he admitted that he knew nothing 
‘more than what he had seen in the newspapers, 
He was,however,especially grieved over the case 
lof Myr, Petroff, whom he had always regarded as 
mn upright, Lonest man. He cannot yet bring 
himself to believe that Mr. Petroff is guilty. 
| Mr. Porter thinks that in all probability his 
dis affected, and he intends to hold to that 
of until he is, eonyinced of Myr. Petroft’s 
yuilt. He has not seen Mr. Petroff and does not 
know where he is, except that he has an 
impression. that he is sick at home. He has 
taken no steps in regard to Mr. Petroft’s dis- 
miisal. It is stated, however, that Secretary 
‘Noble intends to ask Superintendent Porter 
what he proposes | to recommend in 
| thi Tf the Secretary does ask that ques- 
| tion ‘Mr. ‘Porter will probably find it difficult to 
| make ‘a reply unless he has some more 
facts. As to Mr. Sutherland Mr. Por- 
‘one feels badly because he liked 
i ‘man and is sorry that he 
officially 
his 


is in 


As far as. he is aware 
to 


‘ er Sutherland went 
4 ssouri, and he has no 
‘to the contrary. Secretary’ Noble feels 


| badly, | because he knéw  Sutherland’s 
_ {father and took an interest in the 


| probable that Mr. Sutherland's place will soon 
be vacant. 


<p 
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#and will be shortly issued. Mr, Potroft 
ished the matter for this volume, and 


a TS oe all 
3 


this particular has not yet 
| been concluded, There is no reason to be- 
| lieve that the favts and figures which 


he has supplied are not correct. In fact, there 
would be no motive that can now be discerned 
| which would lead to the insertion of any mis- 
He 
is now living in Baltimore, and sends the mat- 
reg tor the census volume to this city as fast as 
it 


but is expected back. Mr. Petroff was still this 
He | 
was merely detailed to the State Department 
to do some special work, and when he had com- 
pleted it he resumed his’ duties in connection | 


athe property of the State 
Department, and the second time when he saw |) 


the || 


home=iw} 
personal facts | 


young |) 
Fi ‘man. However, if the facts aro as stated, it is || 


ae a 


IAN PETROFF’S 'FRISCO CAREER. 


* 


led the State Department. 
SAN FRANCISCO, . 


sensational career in this city. While re- 
siding here he was arrested on . the | 
} charge of being a. deserter from the 
United States Army. 


] 
/ 
| 


| An Incident in the Life of the Man Who Mis- 


Noy. 14—[Special].— | 
Ivan Petroff, who is charged by Washing- | 
ton officials with betraying the Govern-_ 
ment in the Bering Sea matter, bad a) 


He was taken to_ 


ye ee fh 


‘Bernidia and contined 


time United States. cir from 
nia. Atter his release he to a] 
stories of his treatment while a mili 
_prisoner, claiming that he | (had. : 
chained in a dungeon. 
Several important tfavaintiona: were 
made by Petroff for the Bancroft series of 
| the History of the Pacific Coast, he be- 
ing particularly well up in the part the 
, Russians had taken in the history of Cali- 
fornia. His -wandering instincts soon be- 
came uppermost, and he was about start- 
| ing off on one of his tours when he re- 
| ceived the position of United States cen- 
| sus agent for Alaska, 
! It isacurious fact that the two men 
' who have thrown the most light on 
Alaska shouid have both been printers 
| by trade. The late Lieut. Schwatka was 
2 printer, and he and Petroff possibly 
knew more about Alaska and its possibili- 
ties than any other two men. 

Boston, Nov. 14.—In regard toa Wash- | 
ington dispatch stating that it was upon 
the recommendation of Gen. Francis A. ° 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, that Ivan Petroff was se-— 
lected to furnish the Alaskan statistics for | 
the census just completed, Gen. Walker 
toid a reporter to-day that he was quite | 
positive that he had not recommended 
Petroff. to Commissioner Porter. When ' 
the general was put in charge of the 1880 
census Petroff. was recommended to him, 
as having a wide knowledge of the people 
of Alaska, and was, theretore, selected to 
gather. statistics and data, which were to 
| be madea part of Gen. Walker’s report. 
| His work gave entire satisfaction, and has 

never /been seriously impugned. 

Alaska was not then a political division 
of the United States, and Petroff’s report 
| was not expected to be much more than a 
generalization of the chief characteristics 
of the country. The work of the report- } 
ing on the sealing industry of the islands 
of Alaska was intrusted to Henry W. 
Elliott, of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Ivan Petroff could not be found in 
Washington yesterday. At the Census 
Office it was stated that he was at his | 
home in Baltimore. Inquiry there by | 
THE Post’s Baltimore correspondent } 
(| brought forth the statement that Me Prot i 
| Toff was in Washington. Fe 


“Tho Weshington Post 


i} 
care Ge rene 
} 


I WASHINGTON. NOVEMBER 16, 1892. 
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| STANDS BY PETROFF'S FIGURES. 


1} bicabneny) 
|| Supt. Porter Says the Refums from Alaska, || 
{ Are Correct—Wolft’s Statements. 
A-dispateb feom Sau Franciseo says: | 

Twelve vears ago Ivan Petroff was appointed |, 


| at census of Alaska, and he did 
to take the fir ches 


i} the work so well that he was 

i ear g Several 
|} again by Porter two years. ago, * 

|| men who came, from the ar elie, notably 
| 


ue D. Wolff, a New York correspondent at 

Valp iraiso, declared that Petroff had not made 
| | an*honest census of Alaska, but had simply av- 
eraged the increase and added it to his previous 


two yeors 
| | figures. Wolff declared more than. y 
azo that his census would be found worthless if 


an experi verified any part, of it. 


Porter was shown this dispatch 


S , 
esrarday! He stands by Petroff’s 
enumeration of Alaska, and gays te | 
work was. well, carefully, and accu- | 
rately done. He says that the | 
figures furnished by Petroft are 
correct; that he mr ide a faithful 


The returos 
aled properly, 
he inapaction 
igate them. 


canvass of the Verritory. 
are tabulated and. sched 
and the hooks are open to t 
of any one who wishes to invest 
Mr. " 
arly sixty ye 
Re it Aan time, This, he thought, 
was po doubt due both to Petroft’s many 
years of exposure in traveling about in the 
extremely cold climate of Alaskwand tothe: 
close application that he gave te the pers 
formance of his laborious duties in behalf 
of the census statistics of that compara- 
tively unknown Yerritory. He also 
thought that as a result, of that illness 
Mr, Petroff) at times sufiered from Mie 
| tal. depression, or, "§ he termed it, 

species of dementia.”? He said it was 
ible thatin on 
pee ee while working up the in- 
formation for the Department of State in 
the matter of the Bering Sex arbitration, 


ay, have committed the errors 
| te eae against | him, “for,? said. the 
| superintendent, "I have known him for 


er more, 


“twelve years | ett pene 


Srbncal 


on 


Porter said tart Petroff, whois 4 | 
ars of age, had been | 


Ale did. preptient 
his, 


.of documents bearing Ubon. questions of the jur- 


; (Petroff) had “confidence, 
' either inedrrect translations or purposely 


’ Wolff’s initials in the dispatch are given 


| Wolff was employed by the bureau May 
| 26, 1890, to June 9, 1891. 


| Census Office yesterday. 


e or more of those fits |) 


‘ment should be eallei to the existence of such 


| Te 


sian archives of Teame across a niimber 


isdiction ia Bering Sea, whieh woul! be of the | 
greatest importanee should any conference be } 
hell on that sabjeet.. ; 

“In that casa the attention of the State Depart- 


evidence, but Lam at a loss tb know the proper 
mode of conveying the information—whether 
by letter tothe Secretary or through one of 
our Keepresentatives. I am sure that nobody 
has ex: mined the archives since I got threugh 
with them. 

‘This letter, it will be seen,” said Mr. | 
Porter, ‘twas written over three years ago. 
Tt is not clear tomy mind whether when 
be says in the course of my examination | 
of the Russian archieves, he 
means that he himself, for he 
is thoroughly conversant with the. 
language, © examined = the originals, 
or whether he refers -to translations of 
them made by somebody else in whom he | 
and who made 


imposed upon Petroff, while he took them 
as bona fide and correct translations and 
in turn was misled in his information | 
based upon them. 

‘However, whatever may he tha ace 
counting for the error, Iam quite loath to | 
believe that Mr, Petroff willfaliy or de- 
signedly made it. AsI said, his. census-} 
work is a guarantee for that enn fidence on | 
my part in his integrity of purpose,’ 

“Tf Wolff made the statementin the 
San Francisco dispatch,’’? said Chief Clerk 
Childs, of the Census Office, ‘the has lied. 
and should be prosecuted tor -perjury.”” 
Mr. Chil€s was indignant, and rushed 


| back to oneof the rooms adjacent to his 
office to makean investigation. 


He found 
by reference to the records that ond F. E. 
Wolff had been one of the enumerators 
who took the census in Alaska, 
“You notice,” said Mr. Childs, “that 


as H. D., and it is.possible that he may 
not be the man F. E. Wolff, who assisted 
in taking the census, but if he is, he has 
perjured himself and should be prose- 
cuted.” | 
The census records iow that F. E. 


He was given the 
Nushegak district, and was paid a salary 
of $12 per day for bis services, Mr, Wolff 
thus received nearly $5,000 for his year’s 
work. Mr. Childs ‘explained that this 
large salary was. paid because the work 
was difficult and dangerous. 

He also insists that Petroff’s figures. for 
Alaska are correct. 

Mr. Petroff is evidently in seclusion: 
He has not been .seen abont his usual 
haunts since the pnblication of the report» 
that he had given the State Department, 
false information relative to Bering Sea, | 
It was given out at the Census Office. 
Monday that while Mr. Petroff ‘was still 
on their rojls, yet he has not forsome 
time past been drawing pay from that | 
branch of the Government, and 
that he had not been in| 
the city forsome time. He was at his | 
residence in Baltimore, where he was en- 
gaged incempiling statistics on special | 
subjects. A call there bronght the infor- 
mation, as stated in THE Post yesterday, — 
that Mr. Petroff was. in " 
he is, Mr. Petroff must 
utilized some of his Alaskan discoverie: 
to render bimsel€ invisible. Mr, Wardel 
assistant chief clerk of.the Census Office, 
said Petroff had not been at his desk, and | 
he was positive he was in Baltimore; as . 
matter of fact, a package from him, gent 
from Baltimore, was receipted for at t 


Secretary Noble will to-day ask : pt 
Porter to make. a_recommendation of 
some sort in the Petroff case, as the | 
charges are such Buss ‘Alig cannot | 
ouseipenen: ea ane 


| 


by Petroff had b nner 
which left no doubt of willful intent to” 
= deceive. to haet NAD aM 
‘ | || This information had already been in- 

corporated in the United States case as 
|| sent to London and iormed part of the 
‘larch upon which this Government's 
|| claim rested, although it was not the key- 
stone by any means. The British Govern- 
ment was at once notified that the United” 
|| States bad been led into errors of state- 
|| ment and was informed that corrections 
would be made when the counter case, 
asthe supplementary papers are termed, 
was submitted. 

The discovery has created considerable 
excitement in official circles. The ques- 
tion has naturally.arisen if Petroff’s work 
was falsified in one instance are not his 
census figures also unreliable, This is an 
inquiry that can only be answered after a 
tedious and perhaps expensive investi- 
gation. Curiously enough, there is no law 
upon the statute books touching the case, 
and Petroff will simply,lose his Govern- 
ment position. Heisa Russian by birth 
and 60 years of age. He lived for forty 
years in Alaska. 

The ofticials of the State Department 
ani Department of the Interior, when 


ESROFF DISCHARGED. 

Be hehe te a! ‘ ! 
ndent Porter Removes the Census 
o Misled the State Department. 


who] 
Tintenid 


“Mr. Porter ‘further’said toat a complete 
thistory of Petroff’s action .1n, regard to 
the State Department transaction pre- 
cludes the supposition which he had en- 
tertained before making a thorough 

fi | examination of the case, that Petroff was 

| suffering from mental gdepression or 
ipsaniby. 

Prof, James H. Blodgett, of the Census 
Office, has been plated in charge of the | 
‘Alaska work, and will, after carefully 

| verifying it in every particular, superin- 


| 


\Malsified ina manner 


¥ ooliti 
| Be iti 

etroff’s report was not expected to be 
much more than a generalization report of 
the chief characteristics of the country. 
| The work of reporiing upon the seal in- 
dusiry of the islands of Alaska was in- 
rusted to. Henry W. Elliott, of 


| of Census Porter to-day discharged Tyan 
| Petroff, the special agent who prepared the 


| enth censuses, who, it is stated, gave false 


| tary Noble approved the action taken by 


| asking for the dismissal of Mr, Petroff, 


tend its final publication, The accuracy 
of this report does not depend on Petroff, | 
as mauy other experts, special agents, and 
enhumerators were employed. ae 

Ly pecrebary: Noble approved: Superintend- 
ent Porter’s action, »- Leer itd 

|, In regard to: the charges ‘against Mr. 

. Howard,, .Sutherland,, Superintendent 
‘Porterssays he has: beard nothing save, 


newspaper rumor, and’ believes that the 


-whole-story has been greatly exaggerated, 


“PETROFF'S BIG. FRAUD 


|False Data Supplied to the 


Government. | 


eo ak 


Our Behring Sea Case Was 


Injured. 
Pep ’ ae 


Discovery of a Treasury Agent’s 
Crookedness Causes a 
Setisation. 


Special Dispatch to the CHRONICLE 

WasHineton, November 13.—The Post 
to-day published an article to the effect 
that Ivan Petroff, the special agent of the 
State Department and formerly in the 
Census Bureau, has been detected in fur- 
nishing false information to this Govern- 
ment in relation to the seal industry of 
Alaska, whicn is embodied in the prepa- 
ration of the Behring sea case for arbitra- 
tion. 

Continuing, the article says that when 
the State Department began preparing 
the Behring sea case the investigation 
disclosed the name of Ivan Petrofi more 
frequently than any other author of lit- 
erature on the resources of Alaska. Upon 
inquiry for him being instituted he was 
found to be a special agent in the Census 
Bureau. It was also Jearned that he had 
taken the census of Alaska in 1880 and 
1890, and had written & monograph on 
Alaska issued by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department. In addic 
tion he also assisted Bancroft in the prep- 
ation of the latter’s “History of Para- 
guay.” 

Petrotf was summoned from the Census 
Bureau to the State Department and was 
|| intrasted with the examination into and 
compilation of certain facts relating tothe 
| sealing industry. Some time after his 
work was submitted to the department 
one of the Government’s apecial attorneys, 
while examining the data, discovered an 


SY 


|| shown the article this evening, afirmea 
its correctness, but declined to say any- 
thing further. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1892. 


,mental depression 
| James H. Blodgett, of the Census Office, has. 
{been placed. in charge of the Alaska work 

and will superintend its final publication, 


SEALING INDUSTRY 


MORE ABOUT THE FALSIFICATIONS 


| Petroff Is Supposed to Have Been In- 


fluenced by British 
Gold. 
| yee 
| San FRanoisco, Nov. 14.-~When Louis 
Sloss, of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
was shown the Washington dispatch stat- 
ing that Ivan Petroff had furnished the 
government with false information in re- 
gard to the seal industry, putting the 
United States in the wrong, he said: 
“This is important, and its effect may be 
of national importance. The issue at 
stake at present is not local but interna- 
tional, and it is galling if the American in- 
terests are to suffer through the perfidy of 
this schemer. I know this Ivan Petroff. 
He was at one time deputy collector of cus- 
toms in Alaska, and afterward census 
agent. He has written a great deal about 
that country, and talked more, Of course, 
in the absence of any definite idea of the 
nature of the information furnished to tbe 
government it is impossible to criticize it, 
but of netvessity it niust bear on the sealing 
industry in relation to the demand and 
.supply of seals, Petroff could doubtless 

supply any information required with all 
| the authority of an expert. It would hard- 
| ly be probable that he could have been 
| bought by any of the local interests, for, as 
| I say, the issues are national and we are all 


‘| interested in presenting a good case. The 


rights at present enjoyed by the North 
l American Company were accorded by bids, 

and Petroff’s information could have had 
nothing to do with thataward. The idea 
suggested in the dispateh, that British gold 
had been used, may be correct.. Anyway, 
| I have no hesitation in saying that Petroff 
| isa schemer, and that if any of his infor- 
mation has been found to have been falsi- 
fied it was willfully falsified.” 


DID NOT RECOMMEND PETROFY. 
Boston, Nov. 14.—In regard to a Wash- 
| ington dispatch stating that it was upon 
the recommendation of General Francis 
| A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
| of Technology that, Ivan Petrei® was 
| selected to furnish the Alaska statistics for 
the census just completed. Genera) Walker 
told & reporter today that he was quite 
positive that he had not recommended 


Petroff to Commissioner Porter. When 
the general was put in charge of 
‘the 1880 .census, Petroff& was ree- 


having a wide knowl- 


ommended 
t in Alaska, and was 


to him a 


gather statistics and: 


| 


| 
| 


Erma 


| 
| 
| 


Gtho 


9 be made partiof Gen- 
er’s report. His work gaye en- 
mand has never been seri- 
impugned, Alaska was not then a 


cal division of the United States, and 


the Smith~ 


oniannstitution. 
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A CENSUS AGENT FIRED, y ry 

The Alaska Man Has Been Found Guilty 
of Sending in Crooked Reports, 

WASHINGTON, Noy. 16.—Superintendent 


reports of Alaska for the Tenth and Hley- 


information in his work forthe State De- 
partment in the Bering Sea cases. Secre- 


Mr. Porter. i 
Mr. Porter, in his letter to the Secretary | 


stated that a complete history of Petroff’s 
action in regard to the Bering Sea transac- 
tion precludgs the supposition which, be- 
fore making a thorongh examination, he en-. 
tertained that Petroff was suffering from 
or insanity. Prof. 


[ae 
or 


Viotoria, - Noy. 
government exploring party returned this 
morning from Hazelton, the terminus of the 
thirty-mile road they haye cut. .The road fol- 
lows the old telegraph trail, and Poudrier pro- 
nounces it the only availhble route for a railway 
connecting the province with Alaska, He also 
agserts that construction of the road would pre- 


sent few difficulties, ~P Ow Bb 72. 


ae 


Is HE THE SAME IVAN? 
Eprtor Busuetin: In last night’s Bulle- 
fin you gave an account of Ivan Petroff, late. 
census agent for Alaska. In 1867-70 “the: 
writer was a member of Battery G, Second 
U. 8. Artillery, stationed at Kodiak, Alaska 
Territory. One Ivan Petroff had a little store 
at that place and was also an illicit distiller 
of Hoochenoo, a, mixture of turpentine, 
alcohol and molasses, which he traded 
with the Indians and sold to the soldiers at 
the rate of $2 to$5 a cantine. One drink 
would be enough to make a poor devil crazy 
drunk and be yanked in the guard house for 
a week or more. Site 

Jf this should be the same Hoochenoo 
ivan, as the soldiers used to call him, you 


refer to in your paper I taink he is almost 


ixi thing. 
capable of mixing any 8 Henry Bacn. 


Horr, Deu Monte, Nov. 15, 1892. © 


the enterprise}¢and often [ was harassed a 


annoyed Of @very side. 
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Ina year’s time I have travelled, on horseback 
| or otherwise, fully thirty thousand miles—more than 
the distance around the world—in the interest of 


nd 


Nor is this to be wondered 


}at; for, as T said in my reception speech at the 
French Academy ‘There is no new work, how- 
ever profitable, that is without its detractors; the 
ignorant and the malevolent.’’ 

The ignorant are your enemies because they are 
imperfectly informed as to the object you have in 
view, and are not in the secret of your means or of 
your power. These must be enlightened. Once 
converted, they become fervent adyocates and 
active auxiliaries. As for the skeptics, the spite 
ful, the insulters, no account should be taken of 
them. An Arab proverb says: “The dogs bark, 
but the caravan marches by.”’ 

I, too, went by. On the 10th of November, 1869, 
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mW 586 DECISIONS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
i 
, tid ; ; 
j yi, ALASKA LANDS—MISSION STATIONS. 


| INSTRUCTIONS. 


| DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

‘ GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

, Washington, December 21, 1892. 

y The Honorable, The COMMISSIONER OF HDUCATION. 

| Sir: I am in receipt of a letter from Sheldon Jackson, Esq., General 
: Agent of Education in Alaska, dated January 14, 1892, in which, after 
ie reciting the fact that the regulations issued June 3, 1891 (12 L. D., 583), 
W to carry into effect certain sections of an act entitled ‘ An act to.repeal 
) timber-culture laws and for other purposes,” approved March 38, 1891 
(26 Stat., 1095), properly excepted the mission stations in Alaska from 
— appropriation and entry as manufacturing stations, trading posts, or 
} townsites, he further states that: 


As those regulations were for the information of manufacturers, traders and citi- 
}) zens interested in town sites, you have given no instructions as to the method to be 
| pursued by the several missionary societies that are entitled to a reservation under 
Wy the dill. 

The secretaries of the various bodies are asking this office for information; they 
) wish to know just what steps to take to have their reservations defined by metes 
q and bounds, so that no manufacturers, traders or townsite communities will encroach 
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/ on them through a misunderstanding of their boundary lines. 

In reply, I have to state that the only portion of act that In any way 
deals with said missionary stations is the following sentence quoted 
from the fourteenth section thereof, to wit: 

And all tracts of land not exceeding six hundred and forty acres in any one tract 
> now occupied as missionary stations in said district of Alaska are hereby excepted 
| from the operation of the last three preceding sections of this act. 

It is apparent, therefore, that no authority was given in said act for 

the issuance of any official instructions, either by this office or the De- 
» partment, relative to said missionary stations, other than to provide 
) that the same should not be included either in whole or in part within 
| entries of land made for townsite, trading or manufacturing purposes. 
_ The above-quoted sentence, however, is but a re-enactment of the 
» provision in the act providing a civil government for Alaska (23 Stat., 
} 24), to the effect: 
) That the land not exceeding six hundred and forty acres at any. station now occu- 
) pied as missionary stations among the Indian tribes in said section, with the im- 
} provements thereon erected by or for such societies, shall be continued in the occu- 
)) pancy of the several societies to which said missionary stations respectively belong 
» until action by Congress. 
) And this latter provision was doubtless the result of precedents estab- 

_ lished by legislation for other portions of our country, notably the 
» former Territories of Oregon and- Washington, the organic acts creat- 
) ing which (9 and 10 Stat., pp. 323 and 172, respectively,) confirmed fee- 
simple title to the lands, not exceeding six hundred and forty acres in 


a body then occupied as missionary stations among the Indian tribes 
of said Territories, in the several religious societies to which said mis- 
Sionary stations respectively belonged. 
It will be observed that by the acts establishing territorial govern- 
_tinents in Oregon and Washington, as well as by the acts creating a 
civil government for Alaska, no title or protection was given to any 
religious society not actually occupying land as a missionary. station, 
within the territory affected by and at the date of passage of said re- 
Spective acts. It appears, however, that protection has been extended 
to all religious societies that established missions among the Indians of 
Alaska subsequent to May 17, 1884, and prior to March 3, 1891. 
_ With a view to avoiding conflicts between the claimants of mission 
lands in Alaska and others who may lay claim to the same or adjacent 
| lands for townsite, trading, or manufacturing purposes, and in anticipa- 
| tion of such legislation as may be enacted by Congress relative to the 
| mission stations therein, I therefore suggest that the several religious 
Societies occupying land as mission stations among the Indians of 
| Alaska prior to March 3, 1891, have the same surveyed and the out- 
boundaries thereof permanently marked upon the ground in such man- 
ner asis deemed best. And I further suggest that plats of such surveys 
be made and placed of record in the office of the clerk of the court for 
the district of Alaska, who is ev officio recorder of deeds, mortgages, 
} and other contracts relating to real estate in said district. The survey, 
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| marking and platting of said mission s 


‘is undertaken. : 
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stations will not be held to settle 


any existing controversies regarding lands in said district, the adverse 
claims to any land applied for as a townsite, trading post, or manufac- 
turing station being the subject of proof to be submitted on. the day | 
advertised to make entry thereof under the provisions of said act of 
March 3, 1891, and of careful investigation prior to the allowance of 
entries or issuance of patents under said act. ‘ 
Should these suggestions be followed, the work must in each instance 
be performed at the expense of the society in whose interest the same 


Where certain lots or blocks only, in the center of villages, or tracts 
within townsites, are occupied for school or mission purposes, ample 
provision has been made in sections 26, 29, 30, 31, and 32 of said circu- 
lar of instructions issued June 3, 1891, for the acquisition of fee-simple 
title to the lots or blocks thus occupied and improved, by the respect- 
ive societies to which such lots, blocks, and improvements belong, ac- 
cording to their respective interests. 


Respectfully, 
W. M. Stonn, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Approved: 
JOHN W. Nostz, 
Secretary. 
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[Afognak Forest and Fish Culture Reserve. | 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A Proclamation. 


a 


\\ HEREAS, it is provided by Section 24, of the Act of Congress, ap- 
i\ proved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, “An 
Act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes”’; that ‘““The Presi- 
dent of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve, in 
any State or Territory having public lands bearing forests, in any part of 
the public lands wholly, or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, 
whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations; and the Presi- 
dent shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such reser- 
vation, and the limits thereof.” 

And whereas, it is provided by Section 14, of said above mentioned 
Act, that the public lands in the Territory of Alaska, reserved for public 
purposes, shall not be subject to occupation and sale. 

' And whereas, the public lands in the Territory of Alaska, known as 
Afognak Island, are in part covered with timber, and are required for public 
purposes, in order that salmon fisheries in the waters of the Island, and 
salmon and other fish and sea animals, and other animals and birds, and the 
timber, undergrowth, grass, moss and other growth in, on, and about said 
Island may be protected and preserved unimpaired, and it appears that the 
public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving said lands 
as a public reservation. 

And whereas, the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
has selected Afognak Bay, River and Lake, with their tributary streams, and 
the sources thereof, and the lands including the same on said Afognak Island, 
and within one mile from the shores thereof, as a reserve for the purpose of 
establishing fish culture stations, and the use of the United States Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries, the boundary lines of which include the head 
springs of the tributaries above mentioned, and the lands, the drainage of 
which is into the same. 

Now, therefore, I, Bensamin Harrison, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by Sections 24 and 14, of the aforesaid 
Act of Congress, and by other laws of the United States, do reserve and do 
hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby reserved from occu- 
pation and sale, and set apart as a Public Reservation, including use for fish 
culture stations, said Afognak Island, Alaska and its adjacent bays and rocks 
and territorial waters, including among others the Sea Lion Rocks, and Sea, 
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Otter Island: Provided, That this proclamation shall not be so construed 
as to deprive any bona fide inhabitant of said Island of any valid right he 
may possess under the Treaty for the cession of the Russian possessions in 
North America to the United States, concluded at Washington, on the thir- 
tieth day of March, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter upon, 
or to occupy, the tract or tracts of land or waters reserved by this procla- 
mation, or to fish in, or use any of the waters herein described or mentioned, 
and that all persons or corporations now occupying said Island, or any of 
said premises, except under said Treaty, shall depart therefrom. 

In wituess whereof, | have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this Twenty-fourth day of December, 

in the year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and ninety- 
[SEAL.] two, and of the Independence of the United States, the one 
hundred and sixteenth. 
BENJ HARRISON 
By the President. 
JOHN W. FOSTER. 


Secretary of State. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


POM HONOR THUAN D: 


HOULD you have the op- 
portunity to go to Alas- 
ka, count yoarself fortu- 
nate among mortals. If 
you are well and eager 
fora summer’s outing, so 
muchthe better. Ifyou 
are suffering from men- 

tal or physical lassitude and seem to have 

scarcely the energy necessary for any exer- 
tion, let that not deter you from taking the 
trip ; go by all means to Alaska, if possible. 

It seemed to us that we had never known 
real rest, until, snugly tucked in, around and 
about, with sundry and divers blankets and 
shawls, we lay stretched out in our steamer 
chairs, drinking in the beauties of that ever 
varying, often thrillingly exquisite panorama 
of islands and ocean, of placid water and 
wooded shores, as we threaded our way in 
and out, and out and in, among the chan- 
nels and bays and landlocked seas of those 

Alaskan waters. How deliciously fresh and 

tonic was the air! And where were those 

clouds and heavy dashes of rain that we had 
been warned to expect? Certainly they were 
not our portion, for only twice in the nine- 
teen days that ‘we sailed and we sailed,”’ 

did the sky drop moisture. Indeed, there 

was a wonderful dryness and pureness about 

the air that made one think of the cool, ex- 
hilarating breeze that sweeps across a wind 
blown prairie in mid-autumn. 


THE START. 


As we took the overcrowded street car in 
Portland, for the station of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, we noticed here and there a 


goodly number of friends or acquaintances 
whose luggage would have told us, had we 
not known already, that they were Alaska 
bound, Others there were, strangers, whose 
well strapped yet bulky roll of heavy wraps 
and travelling blankets made it likewise self- 
evident that they, too, were facing toward 
the land of glaciers and ice floats. Strangers, 
did we say? That they might have been on 
that May afternoon as we took the train for 
Tacoma, there to board our good ship, 
‘*Topeka ;” but, be it known to you, kind 
reader, that it only takes the Alaska trip to 
transform strangers into friends, near and 
dear. Were we to meet any of them to-day, 
an observer would soon be convinced by the 
warmth of greeting that there was some un- 
usual tie in common, which would find its 
all-sufficient explanation in the pregnant 
sentence, ‘‘Oh! they were on the Alaska 
trip together.” 

Indeed, it would be difficult to gather to- 
gether a more delightful and harmonious 
company of voyagers. There were about 
sixty-five in the party, not a few of whom 
had a deeper interest than pleasurable sight- 
seeing in this land to which we were going, 
having watched over and worked for and 
given toward the establishment and support 
of mission work in Alaska under the Presby- 
terian Church, 


THE SHIP. 


It was nearly midnight when we reached 
Tacoma, and were transferred to the wharf 
where our steamer lay. But we were expect- 
ed ; the twinkling lights in the empty state- 
rooms told us that, and as we walked the 
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gang plank we saw the stewardess peering neer and indefatigable worker, Dr. Sheldon 


over the ship’s side, a broad smile of wel- 
come overspreading her face, albeit an in- 


Jackson once gave us when discussing the 
Alaska trip: ‘‘If you wish to see as many 


Photographed by D. E, Finks. 


PARK IN VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


quiring look lurked in the depths of her 
twinkling eye as she glanced us over to see 
what sort of folk were to be ministered to by 
her willing hands during the next three 
weeks. Methinks she saw at once that there 
were hard times in store for her knuckles 
which were destined to knock again and 
again upon the stateroom door of some in 
that crowd, as she called for the third or 
fourth time each morning, ‘‘Come! Come! 
It’s time to get up. Don’t you want to see 
the waterfalls?” well knowing, the crafty 
creature ! that had she announced—as was 
her real errand—that breakfast was nearly 
ready, there would have been scarce astir, but 
that a bit of fine scenery would be much more 
efficacious than even a good appetite to rout 
out those recreant passengers who had tarried 
too long on deck the evening before, be- 
witched by the exquisite light of these Nor- 
thern nights, that softened yet did not hide 
the beauties of land and sea, But I was to 
tell you of the ship. You already know that 
it was the ‘‘ City of Topeka,” but perchance 
you do not know why we chose it in prefer- 
ence to the ‘Queen,” which is the regular 
tourist boat, carrying threefold as many pas- 
sengers. 

We remembered the advice which that pio- 


of the mission stations as possible, be sure to 
take either the ‘ City of Topeka’ or the ‘City 
of Mexico,’ as these two boats carry freight 
and therefore visit stations which are not 
touched by the ‘Queen.’” 

We did wish to see as many of the mis- 
sion stations as possible, and we wished, 
likewise, to see as much of Alaska as we 
could, and we did not wish to make the trip 
too hurriedly or in too greata crowd ; there- 
fore we took the ‘‘ Topeka.” The ‘‘Queen” 
makes the trip in twelve days; the ‘‘ Topeka” 
in from nineteen to twenty-one days, and be- 
cause she carries freight as well as passen- 
gers, puts into many a bay and inlet, stop- 
ing at remote and interesting points which 
the “Queen” never visits. Besides, a more 
leisurely look can be taken of each place as 
you saunter about, while the supplies for 
that particular point are being put off, 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Early morning of the first day of our trip 
found us nearing Seattle, and as our stop 
was to be only for an hour, some of the 
more energetic of our party went scurrying 
off for a hasty ride about the place before 
breakfast, while others, less enthusiastic 
sightseers, concluded to reserve themselves 
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for the scenes to follow. At nightfall we 
stopped at Port Townsend to put on final 
supplies, and the next morning found us in 
British waters, where we soon lay anchored 
at Victoria, on the lower extremity of Van- 
couver’s Island. 

Soft and genial are the skies which over- 
spread this bit of the Queen’s possessions. 
The odor of wild roses was everywhere, and 
as we strolled into the town we filled our 
hands to overflowing with the dainty beau- 
ties, dewy and fresh. Like a group of eager 
school children out on a picnic excursion 
we plucked the blossoms of the less familiar 
wild flowers which grew rankly beside our 
pathway. Here and there we paused invol- 
untarily to admire the well kept grounds 
which we passed. What a dear, motherly 
old lady was that, who, seeing the unspoken 
admiration in our eyes, hastened down to the 
hedge to clip generous bunches of fragrant 
blossoms, calling out as she came, lest we 
should take flight ere her graceful welcome 
to Victoria found expression, ‘‘ Would you 
not like some roses?” 

But there are other things in Victoria be- 
sides the flowers, and the cosy homes and 
the gem like park, and the museum, all of 
which we saw—there are steamer chairs, and 
this was ostensibly our errand, as we penetra- 
ted the heart of the town. We had been 
repeatedly cautioned that we must not fail 
to provide ourselves with chairs, if we would 
make the trip with comfort ; all of which is 
true, if you are inclined to take as much of 
rest as possible by the way ; but we noticed 
that some who were most careful to provide 
themselves with these ‘‘ indispensables,’ sel- 
dom made use of them ; there was always so 
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SHIPWRECKED STEAMER 


much to tempt one from end to end of the 
boat, so much of moving about, so many 
stops, so much going ashore, that whatever 
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comfort was derived from their steamer 
chairs by some of the passengers must have 
been from the sense of possession rather 
than occupation ; not but that some of us 
were quite wedded to these adjuncts of the 
voyage. But if you wait to purchase your 
chair in Victoria, as we had been advised, 
we give you a word of caution ; do not be 
influenced by the wiles of the dealer who 
tells you, when selling you a chair at twice 
or three times its ordinary price, that he will 
call at the steamer as you return and take 
the chair, giving you back half the purchase 
price; his statement is a delusion and a 
snare. He did nothing of the kind for our 
passengers, though he made the most em- 
phatic promise to do so. But he had our 
American dollars, and at the end of the trip 
the cabin boys and the stewardess had the 
chairs, as we, perforce, left them behind. 
One of our party was beguiled into the 
purchase of a steamer chair (at the goodly 
price of four dollars and a half), which gave 
way under the weight of the first person who 
chanced to take a seat therein ; accordingly, 
it was sent down to the ship’s carpenter to 
be repaired and did not make its appearance 
from those mysterious depths of the ship un- 
til the morning we were finally to disembark, 
when it duly fell into the possession of the 
boy who had cared for this lady’s stateroom. 

As we swing out into deeper waters again 
we pass a wrecked steamer, which seems to 
have no other present use than to preach a 
temperance sermon to all who pass. As the 
story goes, the vessel was staunchly built, 
finely equipped and the pride of its owners, 
but on the very first trip ran afoul of a fate- 
ful rock because of too much conviviality on 


NEAR VICTORIA, B, C, 


the part of those who were in command, 
As we steam up the Gulf of Georgia, we 
delight our senses with the peaceful stillness 
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of those wooded shores, resting with a sense 
of abounding peace in the thought that He 
who fashioned the beauty upon which our 
eyes feast themselves, is caring for us just as 
surely on these far away waters as upon the 
firmer and more familiar earth. Discovery 
Passage has been entered; its long leagues 
are fast disappearing behind us as we near 
Seymour Narrows, where rugged and bold 
shores on either side imprison the waters in 
a narrow, rock-bound gorge, through which 
they swirl and eddy and rush with intense 
and even dangerous velocity at full tide. 
But the tide is favorable now, and we pass 
in safety the submerged rock over whose 
jagged points the waters sweep in rippling 
currents, giving it the musical name of Rip- 
ple Rock. It was on this rock that in 1875 
a United States man-of-war went to pieces. 

On and on, through straits and narrows 
and bays we sail, until, at Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, we strike the open waters of the Pa- 
cific, and are pitching and rolling with long, 
deep, broad sweeps, up and down, sidewise 
and back and forth, so that to some, who 
grow suddenly pale, the prow of the boat 
seems to be touching all points of the com- 
pass at once. Most of the passengers retire 
somewhat precipitately to the solitude of 
their several staterooms for serious reflection 
on this strange phenomenon of nature, though 
presently one and another seem to be giv- 
ing the results of their meditation to old 
ocean. 

Were we sea-sick? Well! no, not really; 
we were rather just a little homesick for land 
for an hour or two—that was all. This tem- 
porary weakness prevented the usual socia- 
bility for the time being, and quite depleted 
the eager crowd who were accustomed to 
throng the dining room at the dinner hour 
—for by some strange coincidence there were 
few who cared to eat that evening—but as we 
again entered the inland passage, one after 
another emerged upon deck, still somewhat 
pensive, as became those who were returning 
from a season of retirement. Notes were 
compared ofrecent personal experiences, and 
it was unanimously voted that there was 
nothing like a little temporary seclusion to 
make one ‘‘feel better.” In this instance 
everyone felt so much better that soon good 
cheer and general hilarity prevailed once 
more. Crossing this same stretch of the Pa- 
cific on our return, we hada better opportu- 
nity to take in the majesty of that broad on- 
reaching sweep of water, bounded only by 
the horizon as we looked to the westward ; it 
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was now as quiet as an inland lake, having 
quite calmed down from the heavy swell to. 
which it treated us on our upbound passage, 


SCENES BY THE WAY. 


It was on the dawn of early morn when 
we dropped anchor near Annette Island, 
where is now located the new Metlakahtla, 
a thriving community, whose animating spirit 
is the well known William Duncan. His 
work among these Indians shows what can 
be accomplished for the natives when they 
are guarded from the encroachments and de- 
filing influence of vicious and mercenary 
white men, who, too often, prevent or sadly 
interfere with the advancement of the Indians 
when they have opportunity. 

We took the town quite by surprise ; Mr. 
Duncan was captured and brought aboard 
ship, to take breakfast with old friends. 
Meantime we landed in the ship’s boats, 
visited the town, strolled along the beach— 
there is really a little stretch of beach here, 
though nowhere in Alaska did we see the 
sandy beaches or gravelly shores that are 
generally found on coast lines; the moun- 
tainous, sea-girt islands are wooded to the 
brink, and stand breast deep in the dark 
purplish waters which lap their rocky foun- 
dations at low tide or beat into foamy spray 
in heavy storms or driving winds, 

The sturdy industry of these Indians im- 
pressed all. We visited the cannery and 
witnessed the process of making the tin cans. 
to hold the succulent salmon. ‘The ‘‘ catch” 
was expected to begin the next week. We 
saw the school and the store and the homes 
of some of the people—little cottages, all 
built within the last six years. Our stay 
was all too brief, and we reluctantly obeyed 
the warning whistle of the boat, which gave 
the signal for departure. Taking hurried 
leave of Mr. Duncan, we pursued our way 
with the thought that we should not soon 
meet him again. Imagine then, our sur- 
prise, after having been to and through the 
wonderland and the marvelous waterway, 
which took us hundreds of miles northward, 
when, on the return trip nearly two weeks 
later, our boat was boarded in the dawn of one 
early morning by this good missionary, ac- 
companied by a native brass band who. 
discoursed most musical strains for our en- 
joyment, performing on their various instru- 
ments with no little skill. 

They had rowed up in an open boat to. 
Loring, and there for a night and a day 
awaited our return, camping on the shore, 
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as they were not willing to run the risk of 
missing oursteamer. Mr. Duncanexplained 
that when he went ashore on the morning of 
our brief stop and made known to his peo- 
ple that on board the ‘‘ Topeka” were the 
Hon. Darwin R. James and his wife (our es- 
teemed president), both of whom had given 
Mr. Duncan much sympathy and help when 
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he was in Washington making arrangements 
for the removal of these Indians from British 
to American soil, they were much excited 
and chagrined that they had not known the 
fact, so that they might have given some ex- 
pression of their gratitude. He found it 
difficult to assuage their disappointment, 
and could only plead as an excuse that he 
was so completely taken by surprise himself 
he did not think to tell them. The Indians 
then held a meeting by themselves and de- 
cided to send their band out to meet the re- 
turning boat. They also prepared a letter, 
which they submitted for approval to Mr. 
Duncan but which he did not alter in any 
particular, to be placed in the hands of these 
friends, together with two heavy silver des- 
sert spoons which they had caused the Indian 
coppersmith to hammer out and engrave 
after the native style. The letter read: 


Fon, Darwin R. Fames, Dear Friend: 

To tell you and to express our thoughts according 
to your visit to us last steamer ‘‘ City of Topeka.’’ 
We teel very sorry because we do not understand 
that you was in her till the steamerleaves us and Mr. 
Duncan told us that you the one that help us here. 
So we feel very sorry because we do not see you and 
thank you when you was here. 

We feel your help to us, indeed we feel free under 
the flag of the United States and under the Heavenly 
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flag. We are sorry indeed yet we are glad because 
you visit us here and see what is done, you have 
work to make us people in the United States. Indeed 
we feel very glad toward you, what is right show us. 

We wish you will help us men. We have nothing 
to express our gladness toward you so we send you 
Metlakahtla cornet band to meet you at Loring, Alas- 
ka. 

God bless you in your help and good work to us. 

We Metlakahtlains thankful and gladness to you 


send. We your friends, 
NEW METLAKAHTLA PEOPLE OF ALASKA. 


The band remained on the boat for two 
or three hours until we neared their own 
waters. As they left us they struck up 
‘America,’ and as the strains died away 
those on board our boat sang ‘‘In the Sweet 
Bye and Bye.” The band took up the strain 
in the far distance while the widening waters 
parted us as they drifted out of sight. 

The first halt at a mission station under the 
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family; for these poles are geneaiogical and 
historical records, and the figures designate 
the descent of the owner, from the whale, or 
bear, or raven, or eagle, or fox, according to 
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the intermarriage between the different mem- 
bers of the several distinct families into which 
the tribe is divided, and whose crest is shown 
by these birds and beasts. 

Perhaps a description of the interior of one 
of the many households we visited will suffice 
to give some idea of the manner in which the 
majority of the natives live, not only here 
but throughout Southern Alaska, though it 
is to be remembered that there are notable 
exceptions, for the influence of the mission- 
ary isunmistakably seen in some of the homes 
which-show a’much higher degree of civili- 

_ gation, and corresponding cleanliness. In- 
‘deed, we are told that even where the people 
still cling to their old customs, there is, in 
many instances, a perceptible change for the 
better ‘when compared with the still greater 
filth and squallor that formerly prevailed. 

Frequently a house shelters several families, 
who herd together in a very promiscuous 
manner. ‘The occupants of the house which 
we have in mind, consisted, at the time of 
our visit, of six old women and an old man; 
the younger members of the family were 
evidently away, laying in a supply of fish. 
Upon entering, a dull haze of smoke perva- 
ded the air, together with the oily smell of 
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fish, which were nanging from the low, soot- 
encrusted rafters. The house, as is the usu- 
al custom, consisted of a single room. In 
the center the earth had been left uncovered, 
and coarse sand and peb- 
bles from the beach strewn 
over this space, in the 
middle of which a fire of 
sticks was heaped about 
a kettle of fish, which 
were slowly cooking. The 
smoke, for whose escape 
no provision had been 
made save by an opening 
in the roof, swirled about 
in choking clouds before 
makingitsegress, Ranged 
about the outer portion 
of the room were the vari- 
ous possessions of the 
household, composed of 
numerous nondescript ar- 
ticles, among which were 
several chests. These 
chests held the wealth of 
the occupants, which con- 
sisted of blankets, each 
of the old women being 
tTeputed to be worth sey- 
eral hundred dollars in 
this peculiar commodity. One of the women 
was evidently very old, but it was impossible 
to determine her age, so wrinkled and smoke 
dried was she. Indeed, she resembled a 
mummy, rather than a human being—nor is 
there the least exaggeration in the figure, as 
all will testify who saw her. 

Her skin was the hue of tobacco, and 
her natural ugliness was intensified by a 
labret. This labret consists of a piece of 
polished bone about an inch and a half long 
and something over half an inch in width, 
thrust through the lower lip, making it im- 
possible to keep the mouth closed, and leav- 
ing the toothless gums fully exposed. It is, 
however, regarded as a mark of respectabil- 
ity. Quite undisturbed by our presence, she 
stirred the kettle of simmering fish with a 
charred stick, and from time to time thrust 
her skinny finger into the dish, to test its 
quality. 

Dull, blear-eyed, barefooted, dirt-encrust- 
ed, no greater proof of the transforming 
power of the Gospel would be needed than 
to place this fruit of heathenism by the side 
of the native missionaries and helpers whom 
we afterward saw, and who had been rescued 
from this very same environment. If our 
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missionaries at this point, and elsewhere in 
Alaska, are sometimes disposed to long for 
greater progress they surely need not be 
wholly disheartened, if they will recall some 
of these contrasts which they have seen 
wrought by the power of Christianity. 

But we have not the space to tell of the 
various incidents of that day. The warning 
whistle of the ship calls us aboard, and soon 
we are entering Wrangel Narrows, a very 
charming bit of our voyage, but not easy of 
navigation, and treacherous withal, as the 
veering, sinuous course of the ship, and the 
frequent buoys, gave evidence, 

At Douglass Island we part with one of 
the passengers, Mrs. Liter, who had come to 
join the Friends’ Mission, located at this point. 

Crossing the channel we were soon at 
Juneau, and hastened on shore. 

What a pleasure it was to greet the dear 
missionary workers! Though Mrs. Willard 
was in the East for her health’s sake, and 
Mr. Willard so ill that he came back on the 
same boat with us for treatment and rest, 
yet the work was being faithfully and very 
bravely carried on by Miss Matthews and 
Miss Dunbar. How neat was everything 
about the mission! How bright and happy 
the children seemed! How industrious ! 
It was a comfort to look at them. The new 
building which is to be erected will greatly 
enlarge the capacity for usefulness at this 
mission. 

But Juneau itself! What of that? The 
largest town in Alaska, it is often called the 
wickedest. But whatever it lacks in morals 
its natural situation is impressively beautiful. 
Behind it rises the almost perpendicular sides 
of a towering mountain, down which several 
silvery cascades pour their fretted waters into 
the sea. 

Juneau is a great mart for curios, and we 
added to our collections already made at 
Wrangel, dexterously woven baskets, mats, 
and other articles of native manufacture, 
which accumulations were swelled later by 
various purchases at Sitka and elsewhere. 

The Rev. Mr. King, pastor of the Ameri- 
can Church—Mr. Willard ministers to the 
native church—had arranged a reception at 
the Opera House in honor of the “ Topeka’s ” 
passengers, and, also, the little log church, 
which, though primitive on the outside, has 
a very comfortable and cosy interior, was 
prettily decorated to receive us. 

As we steam away from Juneau we com- 
fort ourselves with the thought that we shall 
stop there again on our return journey from 


Muir Glacier, whither we are now bound. 
Our course, though ever charming, and con- 
tinually delighting the senses by its visions 
of beauty, is never the same, and each day 
brings its interesting episodes. 

We were often interested in watching the 
wild gulls and the sports of the porpoises, 
following in the wake of the steamer. But 
our curiosity was more excited by the whales 
than by any other of the finny creatures of the 
deep. When one was sighted the news spread 
atonce. Mrs. General Cullis describes, in ‘‘A 
Woman’s Trip to Alaska,” the excitement 
which a discovery of one of these monsters of 
the deep produced among her fellow voy- 
agers. Evidently it was quite like that which 
our company experienced. ‘‘‘ There’s a 
whale ! ” says somebody, as a spout of water 
is suddenly thrown ten feet in the air and is 
repeated at regular intervals; and instantly 
the little crowd disperses itself wildly over 
the ship, shouting, ‘‘Come and see the 
whale! ” which ig five or ten minutes be- 
comes, “ Have you seen the whale?” and 
then in half an hour, “Did you see the 
whale?’ ” 

At Chilcat we did not go ashore, as the 
steamer halted but a few moments, while a 
large boat came out to receive some supplies, 
but we tarried long enough for our mission- 
ary, the Rev. Mr. Warne, to board the ship 
and tell us that Mrs. Warne was at home 
making dinner ready for us. Alas for that 
uneaten dinner ! and alas for the disappoint- 
ed little woman who waited our coming in 
vain! The mission is situated two miles or 
more from the point we touched, so that we 
did not even have the satisfaction of seeing 
it ata distance. It was very tantalizing and 
disappointing. But when we go again— 
and who of our party does not wish to go 
again ?—we shall certainly stop at Chilcat, 
and Howcan, and Hydah. It is, indeed, 
the only regret of the trip that we did not see 
these places, and greet the lonely mission- 
aries. 

While we lay at anchor, the natives came 
flocking around the boat in canoes, to dis- 
pose of their wares. ‘The little dwarf cop- 
persmith was the most fortunate, for he sold 
all his stock in trade, which consisted of six 
silver bracelets of unusual beauty, hammered 
from silver dollars and skilfully chased. It 
was a study to watch his face expanding into 
a smile of serenest satisfaction, as one after 
another of his bracelets were eagerly pur- 
chased. When the demand came for more, 
he gesticulated violently, contorting his face 
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into some very peculiar 
and expressive grimaces, 
all of which we took to 
mean that he would go 
back to his home, take 
the nine silver dollars 
which had been given 
him in exchange for his 
stock in trade, and pro- 
ceed at once to fashion 
them into bracelets of the 
same sort, so that when 
we came again we should 
all have as many as we 
desired. 

We had now touched 
at the northernmost point 
of our trip. That night 
the sun did not sink be- 
hind the horizon till ten 
o'clock by the ship’s time. 
When we fell asleep at 
eleven, it was still twi- 
light, and those who sat 
the night out on deck 
told us that they could see to read with ease 
at twelve o'clock. At no time during the 
night was there anything darker than a 
shadowy twilight, and when morning began 
to dawn in the east it was still light in the 
west. 

Onward we go and still onward. The 
snowy mountain peaks with which we have 
grown familiar seem nearer and_ higher. 
Their sides are riven with sharp abruptness 
into mysterious gorges half filled with rising 
vapor, as from some witch’s cauldron, 

Waterfalls seeming in the distance tiny as a 
fountain’s spray, or broadening into a band of 
shining silver, rush over the rugged face ofthe 
lower steeps, or, grown wider still, dash in 
a mad torrent down the precipitous descent, 
until they reach the deep waters below, 
where at last they rest in peaceful currents. 
And now the mountains take on greater 
grandeur and whiter robes, until there bursts 
upon our vision the Fairweather range, with 
its majestic, snow-robed peaks towering far 
aloft. Mt. Fairweather! Mt. Crillon ! 
Nearly three miles straight up into the air 
they lift themselves above the sea level. We 
tried to take in their stupendous height. 
Lower ranges and yet lower clustered about 
‘their base. Pure, and far away, lofty and 
surpassingly beautiful they looked. ’Twas 
a vision to paint on the mind, but which no 
words can well portray. Clouds circled 
above the topmost heights like brooding 
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spirits. Such vastness! Such silence! Such 
majesty! .We looked, we wondered, but we 
could not speak. From thesummit of those 
towering mountains we felt that it was not 
far to the Throne of God. Our spirits were 
lifted into strangely near communion with 
Him who spake, and forth came these won- 
ders of creation, 

It was a fitting preparation for the marvel 
of the great Muir Glacier we were soon to 
behold. 


Tue death of Rev. Richard Allen, D.D., 
Secretary of the Board for Freedmen, will 
besincerely mourned throughout the Church, 
but especially among those whose cause he 
has plead often and earnestly. The colored 
people have never had a warmer or a truer 
friend. 
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IT was still 
early morning 
when our ship 
glided into the 
smooth’ waters 
of the harbor at 
Sitka. Whatever 

else you may have failed to hear 

about Alaska, you have doubtless 

been. told of this charming bit of 
landscape. Scores upon scores of is- 
lands there are, some so tiny that they 
seem to hold scarce more than a rock and 
a tree, others of large size and wooded to 
the rirhnming waters, all so exquisite in va- 
riety and outline that they never fail to 
charm the eye of the beholder. All dur- 
ing our stay in Sitka our gaze was ever 
wandering seaward, held by the changing 
vision. Whether seen under the morning 
sun, when the waters like purest crys- 
tal, thick studded with emerald gems, 
glint and glow and sparkle, or when 
the pale moonlight adds a charm of exquis- 
ite witchery, or when enswathed in the 
purple depths of low-lying mists, the scene 
was always and ever most enchanting. 
What it would be like with the fury of a 
storm upon it, we do not know ; but even 
then it must be impressively weird and 
grandly beautiful. 

Before leaving for Muir Glacier we had 
made at Juneau a very agreeable addition 
to the ship’s passengers. The Territorial 


Court had been in session at that place, 
and having adjourned, several gentlemen 
were awaiting the ship’s arrival to return 
Among these were Governor 


to Sitka. 


Knapp, Judge Truitt, Judge Peckinpaugh, 
and other leading officials of Alaska. From 
what we saw of these gentlemen we felt 
sure that never, as a whole, have the pub- 
lic offices in Alaska been. better filled 
than at present. The kindness and atten- 
tion of these officials. added not a little to 
the enjoyment of our Sitka visit. 

But what shall we tell you of Sitka ?.. 
How reproduce within the limits of a few 
paragraphs the profound and lasting im- 
pressions made upon mind, and heart, and 
conscience? No thoughtful person can 
behold the sharp contrasts that are pre- 
sented between the natives in their homes of 
squalor, and the bright, intelligent, prom- 
ising youths of the mission school, with- 
out a deep sense of the possibilities of the 
work which awaits only the quickened inter- 
est and aroused conscience of even those 
within the bounds of the church, to be 
made a glorious reality. 

The native village or rancherie is inter- 
esting, and you are welcome to enter any 
of the houses without ceremony. But you 
will not care to visit many of them, for 
you are soon sickened by the sights, the 
odor and the filth. True, there are ex- 
ceptions, where greater order, cleanliness 
and thrift are apparent; your inquiry as 
to what has produced the change will in- 
variably find its answer in the fact that 
these natives, under the influence of our 
missionaries, have been led to a higher 
plane of living. 

As you make your way along the nar- 
row walk, you come on a group of gamb- 
lers. They are seated on the ground in 
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two rows facing’ each other, and the leader, 
with head thrown back, muscles tensely 
drawn, and quick jerking movements, keeps 
time to a rude song, while the others, with 


traces of former grandeur. But it is 
claimed to possess one incontestable proof 
that it deserves to rarx with grander 
structures of feudal times, for it is the | 


scarcely less energy, beat an accompani- 
ment. Quickly the small, diversely colored, 
gambling sticks are slipped from one hand 
to the other, as he tosses his arms now up, 
now down, behind him, in front, until, ata 
sudden signal, song and movement are ar- 
rested, and the stick held in the hand 
chosen by the opposite side, is tossed into 
the centre, where all may see at a glance 
if the color has been rightly guessed. 
The really remarkable thing is that so 
simple a game can arouse stch intense ex- 
citement in the participants, and that they 
will thus squander the scant money they 
have earned, or the furs captured in the 
hardships of the chase. 

One is met by frequent reminders of 
Russian occupancy. The remains of the 
old barracks; the Greek church with its 
marked and peculiar architecture, its 
wealth of jeweled mitres and vestments, 
its silver-shrined paintings and other treas- 
ures; the decaying castle where the early 
rulers of Alaska once held sway in the 
midst of much reputed pomp and cere- 
mony; all are interesting. 

If you climb the steep ascent to the 
castle you will find the brown wooden 
building quite unlike what your fancy may 
have painted a castle, for it shows no 
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proud possessor of a titled ghost. Our 
party was told with a sincerity of manner 
which convinced them, at least, of the 
narrator’s belief in the truth of his story, 
that once in the old baronial days a young 
and beautiful Russian girl was forced to © 
wed another than the man of, her choice, 
and that even while the guests lingered in 
the banqueting hall, she suddenly disap- 
peared, only to be found a few moments 
later with a dagger through her heart. 
Whether the wound was inflicted by her 
own hand or by that of another is un- 
known, but the one thing that is claimed 
as certain is that she makes her presence 
occasionally manifest by the rustling of 
silken robes, and the delicate odor of blos- 
soms which fills the air with a subtile per- 
fume, 

Among the unusual things you will 
notice in Sitka are great flocks of huge 
crows or ravens, who swirl round and 
round, lighting unmolested wherever they 
choose, with an air of fearless assurance 
and perfect security. The natives regard 
these black-winged, uncanny fowls of the 
air with a sort of veneration, believing 
that the spirits of their departed ones in- 
habit their bodies. Thus exempt from 
gun and arrow they swarm everywhere, 
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But for us there was one object of para- 
mount interest in Sitka—the mission and its 
occupants. Shall we ever forget that lovely 
Sabbath morning when we listened to the 
simple but clear statement of Gospel truth 
from the lips of the Rev. Mr. Austin, 
which the native interpreter translated, 
sentence by sentence, to the Indian men 
and women and children there gathered? 

Shall we forget—nay, we can never for- 
get—the meeting for prayer, when with 
hushed and reverential tone the suppliants 
pleaded in their own tongue for grace and 
guidance. What unconsciousness of all 
save the soul’s need! What heart cries 
for help in weakness, for light in dark- 
ness! So touchingly expressive were voice 
and attitude that for us who knew not the 
language, there was no need of an inter- 
preter, as we communed with these, our 
brethren in Christ. The sweet solemnity 
of that hour is a precious memory. 

And those dear boys and girls of the 
mission school! What acomfort to note the 
progress they were making, their aptness 
in study, their skill in craft work, their 
courteous manners! And the missionaries. 
our beloved workers! What bravery and 
cheerfulness they need, for each must 
carry a heavy weight of labor and re- 
sponsibility. 

The hospitals, the industrial shops, the 
museum, the pretty native church just 
completed, the model cottages, the school- 
rooms, the dormitories, the dining-room, 
the kitchen, the bake-shop—these were all 
visited, with everything else about the 
mission premises. 

It was hard to leave Sitka; we longed 
to stay for weeks, but go we must, however 
regretfully. 

‘Phereis little “space left to. tellvof the 
return voyage, with its exceedingly inter- 
esting stay at Killisnoo, where there are 
large cod fisheries and probably the largest 
fish-oil plant in the world. ‘The oil is ex- 
tracted from the ulikon or herring, some 
species of which, when dry, burn readily 
if touched with a match, and are often 
used by the natives in lieu of candles. 

Here, as elsewhere, we noticed the 
frugal provision being made for the days 
when snow and ice should take the place 
of summer’s warmth and plenty. Every- 
where were frames filled with the drying 
fish, each tamily laying by, on an average, 
four or five hundred pounds, The nutri- 
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tious seaweed, matted into great cakes, 
was also drying on the roofs of houses and 
sheds. 

As we were to tarry at Killisnoo all day, 
Mr. Kelly, the former superintendent of the 
Sitka Mission School, invited a few of us 
to accompany him on a canoe trip to 
Angoon, a native village at which the 
steamers do not touch. 

The most precious possession of an 
Alaskan is his canoe. It is fashioned 
from a single large log, which is carefully 
hollowed out until quite thin and of a 
uniform thickness; it is then half filled 
with water and heated stones, the steam 
thus engendered rendering it pliable so 
that the sides can be spread apart, thus 
producing the requisite shape. There are 
no seats, and those who take passage in 
the frail structure must dispose themselves 
in the bottom in such manner as to not 
disturb the equilibrium of the little craft. 
It is almost needless to say that we were 
careful to observe this formality, as we 
had no wish inadvertently to sound the 
depths of the water, which we should 
surely have done had we been spilled out. 

We long to tell you about that canoe 
trip and the curious little village of An- 
goon. We wish that we might tell you 
all about the gardens which we saw, re- 
deemed with such infinite care from the 
boggy land. We would like to describe 
the homes we visited and the quaint little 
grave-houses on the hillside where the 
dead are buried. We would like to 
repeat the conversations we held with 
some of the people. But we must leave all 
this with the many other untold things 
which come crowding to mind. 

It is nearly three weeks since we have 
had a word from the outside world. No 
news, no papers, no letters! It has cer- 
tainly been extremely restful for the time, 
but we now begin to wonder what import- 
ant events have taken place in this inter- 
val. As we continue our homeward 
passage we discern a British boat making 
its way up Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Some 
of the gentlemen are anxious to know the 
results of the Minneapolis convention, 
which has been in session since we left 
Tacoma; so we signal, and the stentorian 
cry rolls out, as the vessel passes us, 
‘*Who is nominated for the Presidency?” 
There is a moment’s hesitation, and then 
back comes the answering cry, ‘‘Garfield!” 
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Plainly, our British friends are somewhat 
behind the times. Again the question is 
repeated, and now the answer is ‘‘ Blaine.” 
Whereupon an enthusiastic Blaine man 
begins to throw up his hat in frantic glee, 
when one with Harrison proclivities 
dampens his ardor by reminding him that 
it is quite as likely to be Garfield as 
Blaine. 

It was not until the next day, when we 
met an American boat, ‘‘City of Mexico,” 
that we learned who was the real 
nominee. 

The steamer is of the same 
line as was our own, and the 
two captains, veering and tack- 
ing, brought the prow of one -* 
alongside that of the other, 
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so that they were less than a yard apart, 
while the passengers exchanged greetings, 
and some reached over and shook hands 
with each other. 

The vessels swing apart; once more, and 
all too rapidly we are again speeding 
homeward. Gladly would we have turned 
back and taken the trip over had it been 
possible. We shall cherish the 
hope—even though be a vain 
one—-of going again some time. 
May all the readers of the Homer 
Mission MonTuty go, too. Then 
you will know how much more 
the editor might have written 
of her trip, and how much 
better it might have been 
told. 


TuIncs to note — Renew your subscrip- 
tions promptly. Write names plainly. 

In renewing, use the same initials or 
given name as appears on the printed 
label. 

If you have allowed your subscription 
to lapse for one or more months please 
state, when renewing, whether you wish 
the subscription to begin with the current 
month or to date back from the time of 
expiration. 

When forwarding new _ subscriptions 
carefully state with what month they are 
to begin. 


Tue topic of the month, ‘‘ The New 
West,” presents a little different phase to 
the subiect than usual. But the new 
West is still the great West. 


Who shall draw the line which divides 
the East from the West? Not long ago, 
we heard a resident of Central New York 
speak of ‘‘going out West.” To the 
question how far the journey would ex- 
tend came the somewhat unexpected but 
quite serious reply, ‘‘I may go as far as 
Buffalo, and perhaps to Niagara Falls.” 

We well remember our amused surprise 
on another occasion, when, newly married, 
we had followed our young home mis- 
sionary husband to a certain far-off 
mining town in Colorado, the long journey 
of over two thousand miles taking us for 
the first time outside the bounds of our 
native Empire State. We were making 
some purchases in one of the small stores 


of the very new and primitive town, soon 
after our arrival, when the proprietor— 
who was the sole clerk as well—remarked 
incidentally that he was thinking of going 
‘“back East” to his old home. Witha 
sudden spasm of homesickness, and a des- 
perate effort not to envy this lucky per- 
sonage, we inquired in what part of the 
East his home had been. The reply, ut- 
tered in a very matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Oh! 
in Kansas,” quite disconcerted us. 

Clearly, one’s point of view has much to 
do with boundary lines. 


With profound interest and hopeful ex- 
pectation we are looking forward to the 
response to the ‘‘Call to Prayer’”’ which 
has been issued by the Woman’s Ex. Com., 
and especially to the very extended ob- 
servance by societies of the request made 
that each shall hold a special service dur- 
ing the week of prayer on the afternoon of 
the day appointed for Home Missions. 
As was promised, a special programme 
has been prepared for this occasion and 
appears in this number of the Home Mis- 
sion MonruLy. 

Sister denominations are cordially re- 
sponding to the invitation to make this 
service of prayer general, The following 


Tue Home Mission Calendar, published 
by the Woman’s Ex: Com. for 1893, is 
now on sale; price twenty-five cents each. 
Order early. , 


Ce 
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EDITORIAL, 


is from the 
Woman’s 
Baptist Mis- 
sionary So- 
clety nem 
mont Tem- 
ple, Boston, 
Mass: 


Dear Sisters: 

_ Your invita- 
tion to join with 
you in special 
prayer for the 
outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit 
upon the Chris- 
tian Church, 
and to hold 
special meet- 
ings of prayer 
for Home Mis- 
sions on the day 
of the week of 
prayer specially 
devoted to that 
subject, met 
with a cordial 
response when 
presented to our Executive Board. We, too, have 
telt the need of more united, importunate prayer. 
We are glad of this call and shali earnéstly invite 
the women of our churches throughout New Eng- 
land to meet for prayer at the same time. 

Mary A. TerFFt, 
ASS} COP SEC Y. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


From the Woman’s Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church : 

Our Committee is most truly in sympathy with 
the spirit and request shown in your letter. We 
do fervently desire our Lord’s blessing on our 
land and on our work for it, and we will heartily 
co-operate with your Committee in any and every 
way in our power to arouse the women of our 
land to the need of increasing prayer. 

Mrs. E. B. Horton, 
Core SEC. 


At our last Board meeting it was unanimously 
voted to return the warm Christian greeting of the 
Woman’s National Indian Association to Woman’s 
Ex. Com. of home missions with the assurance 
that our prayers will rise with yours for a large 
outpouring of God’s spirit upon all the Home 
Missionary work of this country. Surely wisdom 
and love with zeal were never more needed than 
now in the conduct of all Christian work, and 
never has our dear home land had greater dangers 
to meet than at the present moment. 

“God bless our native land. Firm may she ever 
stand in all that’s right,” is the prayer that must 
constantly well up from every Christian heart, as 
we face the close of the nineteenth Christian cen- 
tury with so much to do, so much to ayoid, so 
much to still regret. 

AMELIA S. Quinron, President. 


THE MODEL COTTAGES AT SITKA, ALASKA, 


(Erected on Mission premises for married pupils.¥ 


From the Wo- 
man’s General 
Missionary So- 
Cle ty Oiatine 
United Presby- 
terian Church : 

We gladly ac- 
cept the invita- 
tion to unite 
with you in 
daily importu- 
nate prayer ‘‘for 
the outpouring 
of = they Holy; 
Spirit upon the 
Christian Church 
of our land, that 
every one who 
has named the 
name of Christ, 
may be prepar- 
ed for service 
in the cause of 
our country’s 
salvation.” 

Notice will be 
given through 
our church pa- 
pers and Wo- 
man’s Mission- 
ary Magazine, 
of the time to be observed for special service. 

Mary W. Porrer. 


WE. rejoice in this- ‘‘Call to Prayér.” 
We have often emphasized the importance 
of constant prayer and reliance on the 
Holy Spirit in this home missionary move- 
ment, for we believe, most emphatically, 
that otherwise we shall have only a seem- 
ing and not a real prosperity in the work. 
‘‘There is much,” says Andrew Murray, 
‘that needs to be done and cannot be 
done without diligent labor. Informa- 
tion must be circulated, funds must be 
raised; directors must meet and consult 
and decide. All this must be done. But 
it will be well done, and as a service pleas- 
ing to the Master, just in the measure in 
which it is done in the power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 


Tue heart of this home missionary 
movement is Jesus Christ, our crucified 
and our risen Lord. The strength of this 
home missionary movement is the strength 
of Christ in our churches in America. 
The power of this home missionary move- 
ment is in placing Jesus Christ upon his 
lawful place—upon the throne of the uni- 
verse—and over the hearts of the men and 
of the women of these United States of 
America.—Home Missionary. 


HOW “THEY SOLVED StH Ee ERO mises 


a? the regular meeting of the Ladies’ 

Missionary Society of the First 
Church, the president turned to little Mrs. 
Smith and said, ‘‘ We have been asked for 
a paper on Mission Work, to be read at 
the next meeting of the Presbyterial 
Society, and I would consider it a great 
favor if you will prepare it, my dear Mrs. 
Smith.” 

Had a bomb exploded? Was she 
another dynamite victim? or had the 
heavens suddenly clouded, and she been 
struck by a bolt of lightning? All this 
passed through the poor woman’s mind 
like a flash, and with a desperate hope 
that it might not be anything quite so 
dreadful, she stammered forth, ‘*‘ Wh—wh- 
what, ma-mam ?” 

The president repeated the request, 
carefully keeping all its politeness. 

Then homely little Mrs. Smith’s lost 
color flooded her face with scarlet, and 
she almost groaned: ‘‘Oh! don’t you 
know I can mot do it? Why, I have been 
trying this whole afternoon to get my 
courage up to tell you a little mission 
story that is all my own, about my babies; 
you know I don’t know much about any- 
thing but babies. 

‘““They teach us a great many things, 
too, if we are willing tolearn. Now those 
boys of mine came home from their last 
band meeting deeply interested in the dis- 
cussion they had heard. 

‘¢ ¢ Well, men,’ said I, ‘what was it to- 
day?’ 

‘“¢Oh! about home and foreign missions, 
mother. We could not decide which to 
work for. Some of the boys wanted one 
and some the other.’ 

‘**But which do you say?’ I queried. 

‘*¢T just can’t tell,’ spoke up my grave, 
thoughtful boy, Paul. ‘It seems to me 
home folks ought to come first; we are our 
brother’s keepers, or at least we ought to 
Dex 

‘“«Ves, I know,’ said tender-hearted 
little Pim, his great brown eyes swimming 
with tears, and his sweet voice all a-quiver, 
‘but, brother, what are those poor little 
heathen fellows to do while we finish up 
the home folks? You see if we wait until 
all the home work is done they won’t have 
a chance.’ 

‘**«That’s so,’ said Sir Paul, champion 


of justice; ‘it’s mean, any time, not to give 
a fellow a chance, and it’s just awful when 
it means a chance to know Jesus. But 
you know our leader told us that there 
were many real heathen in our own land, 
too, that have never heard of the Gospel, 
who need missionaries. And it takes a lot 
of money for home work as well as foreign 
work.’ 

‘** Then there are all the poor, ignorant 
people around us, right near our own 
homes,’ put in Pim. ‘We musn’t leave 
them out, for the Bible says, ‘‘ begin at 
Jerusalem.” We _ shan’t have money 
enough to go around, I’m afraid.’ 

***T’ll tell you what,’ cried Paul; ‘Why 
can’t we Christians begin right away by 
each of us tending to one of these home 
folk himself? Now there’s Aunt Jane! 
She’s father’s black mammy that took such 
such good care of him when he wasa baby; 
why, that old woman never héars a word 
of the Bible. She’s got the rheumatism 
so bad she can’t go to hearit read, and you 
know she can’t read.’ 

‘** Ves, and, brother,’ piped in Pim’s lit- 
tle treble, ‘she must be awfully lonesome, 
and she never has nice things to eat, and 
does all her own cooking, even if she is 
sick.’ 

‘*Baby cried, just then, and I hastened 
in to quiet him, and many cares quite 
drove from out my busy mind the little 
mission talk. 

‘‘Then Monday morning came from 
God, all fresh and pure, sweet with the 
scent of many flowers, musical with the 
songs of the birds, and the gay, happy 
laughter of children. Baby and I were 
enjoying it, when out came the boys. Paul 
carried his Bible under hisarm, his big, 
earnest eyes more solemn thanever.  Lit- 
tle Pim’s face beamed with smiles, and a 
basket on his arm received his undivided 
attention. 

“«* Whither away?’ I queried of the lads. 
As usual Paul was the spokesman: 

‘¢* Brother is going to be a doctor some 
day, you know, motherie, so he is going 
to take this basket to Aunt Jane to make 
her feel better.’ Here I lifted the spotless 
napkin and saw a dainty luncheon—chip- 
ped beef, bread, cold ham, beaten biscuit, 
jelly and an orange ; the little man had 
searched my larder well, a privilege my 


nion. 
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ly four thousand feet high instead of 


higher Alps, these are covered to their very 
ummits with dense forests of rich dark-gre 
fi rvs very much like the famous old majestic Norw 
|spruce, 

_ This inland passage to Alaska is made by achain 
of islands, which begins with Vancouver 


en 


and 


Sitka. There are some breaks in the chain, where 
for two or three hours the steamer 
open sea; but for nine-tenths of the distance 
| water is as smooth as the Hudson River. Day 
after day the steamer glides through a 
canal, in many places barely a mile wide. The 


perpendicular mountain walls, tipped with 
and glittering in the summer sun, while frequent 
sascades make slender ribbons of foam amid the 
rich masses of evergreen. 

As our steamer entered the mouth of Sitka 
harbor, which begins soon after Cape Ommane 
passed, the sharp back-fins of innumer 
poises rose as if by enchantment on e 
|| “They always wait here for the steamer 
|| Captain, “and keep her company to the wharf.” 
Sure enough, in a few minutes immense schools 
) Were on both sides of us, keeping about abreast 
|, of the steamer. At first they showed only their 
backs, as they plunged head-first. The effect was 
a complete optical deception; tor if one neyer saw 
| porpoises out of the water, he would aver that 
they are the most humpbacked fish in existence, 
| Whereas they are very straight and shapely 
creatures. 

The captain increased our speed to see if he 
could leave the porpoises behind; but we did not 
gain an inch. Their plunges became higher and 
higher till they were leaping almost clear of the 
| Water. Sometimes a dozen would take the plunge 
j abreast, looking for all the world like so many 
| trained horses jumping a hurdle together, 

AS we approached the wharf, with one grand 
flourish the whole mass of porpoises dived, disap 
peared, and came up again far out toward the 
mouth of the harbor. It was exactly as if they 
had just been escorting us in; and they repeated 
this performance almost every time the steamer 
came. : 

As the steamer made fast to the wharf, she was 
immediately surrounded by canoes filled with 
Indian natives. We were at once struck with the 


yis 
able por- 
very side. 


_| the United States. The Siwash, as the Sitka tribes 
| are called in their own language, are a short, 


BIZ . 

INHABITANTS. 
inland passage from Portland, 
hardly surpassed by anything 
erland or the Tyrol. ‘The mountains, it is 


1ousand, but in place of the barren masses 
ay 


extends to Cape Ommaney, fifteen miles south of _| 


passes through © 
the | 


grand | 


water looks black in the shadows of the almost |) 
show | 


»”? said the |, 


total unlikeness of these people to the Indians of |, 


and terrace that ends an immense table, | 
st level and of great height; for there, in 
uy, glittered a great glacier, piled up thousands 
f feet. 

Tn the centre of the village stands the Cathedral 
‘of the Orthodox Greek Church, whose dome, in 
Russian fashion, was once bright green, but now 
is sere and yellow. 

A large building of hewn logs twelve inches 
Square overlooks the town from a high cliff. It 
is called the “Palace,” and was formerly the 
residence of the Rusgian governor. 

On the top of this Milding is a sort of cage, used 
as an observatory, from which the monthly steamer 
is eagerly watehed for. Imagine a place where 
you could hear from the big and busy world just 
Half of our time while here 


° 


| once in four weeks! 


| was taken up in reading our mail, and the rest 
| occupied in watching for the next steamer. 
| The population of the white town of Sitka, at the 


period of my stay, was about three hundred and 
fifty. It was of every shade and race, from the 
blond Seandinavian to the nearly pure Aleut, with 
broad, flat face, little, glittering, beady eyes and 
|} coarse, straight hair. There was a handful of 
Jews—the true pioneers of civilization—who drove 
good bargains, and made a living with pluck and 
patience. 

The two villages, white and native, are separated 
by a high stockade, which is surmounted by a 
sentry-box, from which the Indian village can be 
overlooked. A gate in this stockade is opened at 
nine o’clock each morning and closed at three in the 
afternoon. Every day, as soon as the gate opens, 
a long procession of squaws and children, with a 
certain number of men, depending upon the season, 


file in. Nearly all the women haye something to 
| sell. They offer food, ornaments, bead - work, 


wood-carvings, and baskets so closely woven as to 
hold water perfectly. 

After disposing of their wares, the squaws spend 
the remainder of the day much as their civilized 
sisters might, in shopping; that is to Say, they 
| bargain for cheap calicoes, and sun themselves on 
the porches of the stores. Their lords and masters 
waddle about, rather than stalk—for there is little — 
_| that is impressive in the gait of a Siwash Indian— 
about the village, showing as keen an interest 
in molasses as their wives do in bright calico. | 
Molasses appears to be the thing most dear to the 
Siwash’s heart. From it, with an old coal-oil can 
for a still, and a piece of hig hollow seaweed or 
kelp for a worm, he makes one of the vilest and 
most intoxicating of drinks, called “hootehenoo.” 
It quickly transforms a quiet, respectful old soldier 
into a raving and abusive lunatic. 

Just before three o’clock a non-commissioned 
officer of the guard, with a party of soldiers, 
marches through the town, gathering in the 
| Indians; and the long procession, which has been | 
steadily increasing during the day, files solemnly 
| back through the big gate, which is then closed. | 


thick-set, heavily-built race, whose traits much 
‘more resemble the Eskimos than the North Amer. 
ican Indians. 

Many of them had their faces blackened, which | 
meant that they were in mourning for relatives. | 


tribes, and that when a death occurred all persons 
belonging to that tribe went into mourning. 

I expected us we came into the harbor to see 

-|the Alaskan bidarkee, or skin canoe with a small 
pole, in which the paddler sits,—a boat which rides 
|the waves like a gull and cleaves them like a 
sword-fish,—but I afterwards ascertained that the 
land of the bidarkee is nearly a thousand miles 
farther northwest, in the home of the Aleuts, who |. 
are true Eskimos. 
_ The Siwash canoe is dug out of a single log, and 
looks more like the Venetian gondola than any- 
thing else. Both bow and stern rise very high, 
and are often richly carved and painted. 

We soon approached the Indian Village. It is 
built on the edge of the water, like all the Alaska 
| settlements; the natives are all maritime tribes. 
‘The houses were square, substantial huts of logs, 
| coveréd with thin boards and arranged with some 
jvegularity. It is said that the Indian village at 
Sitka has a population of twelve hundred, but I 

never saw two-thirds of that number of people in 
Jit. The people explained when questioned that 


| We learned that the village contained two sub: | _ 


_ |had gradually acquired the influence and assumed 


_|a Siwash’s chief wealth. 


| 


_ {an article of food, they would, if they could get 


The government of the tribe was nominally in 
the hands of the hereditary chief, An-na-hootz, but 
the really influential men in the daily affairs of 

the Indian village appeared to be “Sitka Jack,” 
|the politician, and Skin-ne-ah, the ‘millionaire.” 
| Neither of these was a chief by descent, but they 


\ 
y 


| the rank. 
Skin-ne-ah was the Vanderbilt of the tribe; he 
must have owned at least fifty blankets, which are 


As Sitka was an Indian reservation, there was 
absolutely no law or authority in the territory 
except the will of the military commander, who. 
was also Indian agent. As the laws in regard to 
furnishing liquor to Indians are stringent, no 
jmolasses was allowed to be sold except upon a 
Written permit; for though the natives used it as 


: 


enough, make hootchenoo of it. 

About twice a week the commanding officer, on 
| going to his office, would find a dozen or more 
| Indians waiting for him. Experience had taught 
him that this invariably meant molasses. The ; 
interpreter was sent for, and the office soon reeked 
with the odors of fish oil. Though the Indians are 
wonderfully clean in their persons, their clothes, 
blankets and houses are permeated with the scent 
of this oil. 


latch, or feast. 


| ironclad 


| indebted to their dogs for their success. The dogs 


| with an old razor or knite-blade. 


‘the most absurd little hops, until they were as 


hows and hand-shakes were gone over aga ind 
the procession departed; but the odor of t 
oil remained. 

In spite of their rum-making and drinking, the 


Siwashes are probably the most peaceable Indians 


ay 


he fish 


This was fortunate; 
for the position of a garrison of eighty men, 
I g ent) 


separated by a stockade only from a village of 
certainly six hundred Indians, would be very 
critical if the Indians were hostile, or even of 
doubtful disposition. 

However, once during our stay there was a war 
in the Indian village. A feud arose between the 
inhabitants at the opposite ends of their town. 
Each party drew up its entire force on the beach 
in front of the village; and all the garrison assem- 
bled on top of the stockade to witness the affair, 
the officer in command wisely concluding not to 
interfere as long as there was a chance that they 
could settle it themselves. 

For two days and a half the Indians scolded and 
made faces at each other. Then the pot, which 
had been bubbling all this time, boiled over. Both 
sides began to shoot, and one Indian was slightly 
wounded. His party, terrified at such carnage, 
sued for peace, and offered to pay a certain 
number of blankets. The terms were accepted, 
and peace was concluded with the inevitable pot- 


Practically the Indians’ only weapon is the old 
Hudson Bay smooth-bore musket, which is about 
the same thing as the famous “Brown Bess” with 
which Wellington’s squares at Waterloo broke the 
squadrons of Milhaud. The Indians 
were not even good shots with this poor weapon, 
and rarely fired at anything farther away than 
fifty yards. Though they manage to kill more 
deer in a season, probably, than are killed in any 
other part of the United States, they are chiefly 


are curious fellows, resembling large coyotes, with 
coarse hair, erect ears and bushy tails. 

When the Indians want venison they paddle 
over in their canoes to one of the islands around 
Sitka, all of which swarm with deer. Here they 
put their dogs ashore, and then draw off a very 
short distance from the land. 

The dogs find the deer and drive them into the 
water, at a point exactly opposite the place where 
the men are waiting; and the Indians shoot them 
at short range in the water. 

The Indian river, which flows back of the 
Village, is a favorite Spawning ground of the 
salmon; and on their way up the stream great 
numbers of the fish are speared, or rather hooked, 
by the Indians. They use a long, light pole, with 
a short piece set on at an acute angle and project. 
ing back like a big triangular barb. This is armed 


An Indian stealthily approaches one of the deep 
holes along the bank, and gently dips one end of 
his spear beneath the surface. Keeping as far 
back and as well concealed as possible, he stands 
motionless for an hour ata time. Suddenly, with 
a quick jerk, he raises a twenty-pound salmon 
struggling on the murderous blade. Sometimes a 
salmon escapes, although frightfully cut. We 
often bought fish which were scarred with old 
wounds from this cause. 

We could not learn much concerning the. Indians’ 
religious belief. They do not seem to worship 
idols, although they hold certain animals in great 
reverence. The raven is regarded as peculiarly 
sacred; and this is not to be wondered at, for the 
Sitka raven seems the embodiment of wisdom and 
cunning. It is larger than the carrion crow, and 
of a lustrous blue-black plumage. 

We never tired of watching the ravens’ solemn 
games on the sand, on bright winter afternoons. 
A dozen birds would sidle up to one another with 


accurately aligned as a platoon of soldiers. Then 
with a funereal croak the next to the last bird 
would hop sidewise over the last, and all the rest 


would follow in turn, each hopping over his 
neighbor. 


It reminded us of a funeral procession of monks 
suddenly seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 


many men were absent, fishing; but the number | 


did not seem to increase much during the winter 
|| Storms, when no canoe left the village. 
| If the first glimpse of the Indians was disappoint. | 
| ing, the old Russian village of Sitka we found 
| picturesque to a degree. For half a mile back 
from the shore the houses straggled in a rather 
aceful way, giving pretty curves to the one 
eet, from which small alleys run in several 
directions. The level plain extends about a mile 
and a half farther back, to the foot of Vestova, a 
tain about three thousand feet high, which, 
2 all Alaskan mountains of moderate height, is 
nsely wooded to the very top. 
1€ bit of ground on which Sitka stands is | 
bably the only level spot on Baranoff Island. | 
hind Vestova, peak rises upon peak, forming a | 


iF 
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The solemn hand-shaking having been gone 
through with, the interpreter explained that some 
distinguished visitors at the Indian village had 
arrived,—according to their own account the 
Indians’ hospitality is something marvellous,—and 
|they must give them a potlatch, or feast. Fifty 
gallons of molasses, they insisted, were absolutely 
| necessary to properly entertain their guests. 

The unsympathetic commander Suggested that 
fifty gallons might mean a great carousal. It was | 
| Most interesting to see the pained expressions upon 
| the faces of the natives in response to this sugges. 
|tion, and to listen to their assurances that they | 
never made rum. After much discussion the fifty 
| gallons would be generally cut down to something © 
like ten, and the whole crowd grumbled in chorus | 
until convinced that they could not get any more. 
Then all became suddenly serene. The how- 


i 
| 
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| cambric. The neck was made to turn in every 


the to revolve. A slim youngster was selected 


play leap-trog, while maintaining the solemnity 
suited to their garb and the occasion. 

One of the oflicers declared that he onee saw 
three ravens trying to steal a dog’s dinner. Two 
of them hopped as near as they dared, while the 
third flew around behind the dog and tweaked his 
tail. The dog turned around to snap, and the other 
two birds flew away with the meat. 

During the Russian Christmas holidays, which 
last two weeks, all the people belonging to the 
Greek Church go about masked, and there is a 
ball almost every night. The Russian girls are 
wonderfully ingenious, and with a dozen yards of 
paper cambric make really beautiful costumes. 

To help on the festivities, we constructed a great 
raven by covering a wooden frame with black 


direction by the aid of a ball and socket joint, and 


| to carry and personate the bird. When he got into 
'| the frame the bird towered up eight feet from the | 
floor. ) (3 ¢°} 

When the ballwas at its height the great black | 
thing solemnly hopped in, the absurd sidewise 
motion haying been carefully rehearsed, aya 
stood coyly waiting for a partner, turning its head | 
completely around the circle, and rolling its eyes 


spasmodically. 
The Indians were immensely excited over the | 


| bird, and offered a dozen valuable skins for it; 
| through the sharp Yankee trader. 

Alaska has proved to be worth many times the 
seyen million dollars which the United States | 
government paid for it. Aside from the very 
valuable seal fisheries, the mineral wealth of the 
country promises to be prodigious. On Bara nof€ | 
Island alone three or four veins of gold and silver | 
have been discovered, some of them assaying as 
high as five thousand dollars a ton. 


It is quite possible that in this remote region the 
Comstock lode of the future may be found, when 
the las@ounce of precious metal in Nevada and 
Arizona shall have been mined. 


Alaska’s timber is superb in quality, and practi- | 


eally exhaustless. The climate, owing to the 
Japan current, is milder than that of New York, 
and while the salmon are inferior in quality to 


those of the Columbia River, which practically | 


supplies the canned salmon of the world still, they 


are quite good enough to take the place of the | 
Columbia River fish, should the enormous demand | 


exhaust the supply. 
EDWARD FIELD, Capt. 4th Artillery. 
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CINCINNATI, DECEMBER 28, 1892. | 


THE METLAKATHLANS. 


Our readers will remember the details 
of the account given in the HeraLp snp 
PREsBYTER several years ago of the diffi- 
| culties between the Metlakathlan Indians 
,and the Church Missionary Society, 
which led to a conflict with the authori- 
ties of British Columbia. Mr. Duncan, || 
the founder of Metlakathla, a missionary, 
had found these Indians in a semi-bar- |) 
barous condition, practicing the most 
vicious of the heathen customs. 
this condition he succeeded in lifting 
them, through the influence of the gospel, 
to a high plane of Christian civilization. || 
In this work Mr. Duncan did not follow 
the requirements of the Episcopal forms, 
and did not permit the Episcopal inter- || 
ference with the policy which he had 
used in the process of civilization. This 
resulted in his deposition. He submitted, 
and took with him his followers, between 
eight and nine hundred, and left the ac- 
cumulations of thirty years’ labor—|) 
churches, schools, manufactories, canning 
establishments, was 
granted them to occupy lands of the 
United States. They settled upon an 
island fifteen miles long by five in width || 
on the Alaskan coast, and five years has 
| transformed this company into a thriving 


From 


ete. Permission 


community, with a municipal system as || 
perfect as that of any of our interior towns. 
Churches and schools, and other public | 
buildings, haye grown up as if by magic. || 
There are manufactories and salmon can- 
neries, and comfortable homes for all the 
people. have been 
prosperous, and now they are sending for | 


Their industries 
improved machinery, and collecting books || 
for their library, without having to go in | 
debt. Mr. is now in Califor- || 


Dunean 


| plant. Our readers will rejoice at this 
statement of prosperity, when they 
recall the picture.of suffering and distress 
given five years ago. 

Mr. Duncan has demonstrated that the 
most degraded classes may be reclaimed 
through the influence of the gospel. He || 
found these people cannibals, with even 
/more revolting practices common among 
them. They were more dangerous than 
beasts of prey, and when he entered || 
their territory it was without the protec- 
tion of the Government and with the pos- || 
itive assurance that the Government was || 
unable to protect him. He was not only || 
criticised, but denounced as reckless and 
foolhardy. ‘He had faith in his mission, | 
put himself in the keeping of the divine 
Master, and, with a courage that was sub- 
blime, penetrated the wild and unbroken | 
forests of these wild tribes. 
prise of all, his efforts were crowned with } 
success, and the heathen has been trans- 
formed into a Christian. So great was || 
the faith of these people in him, that || 
when he was removed from the chief goy- 
ernorship of Metlakathla, his people went 
into exile with him, and under his wise || 
direction they have again established | { 
themselves in a land and under a flag 
where individual rights are protected, and |/ 


To the sur- 


where liberty of speech and religion are |) 
guaranteed. | 


a J q See rs iC | 
. éf / Me, 
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akahtla. 

(A —Epeacefine t 
e take the following ‘from the 

Victoria Daily Colonist of December | 

7th, 1892: ‘ 

Last Monday afternoon the Minis- 
terial Association of the city was 
favored by a visit from Mr. Duncan, | 
the missionary genius of Metlakahtla, 
who gave a very instructive, and an 
exceedingly interesting address on| 
the beginning and progress of his| 
work among the savage and cannibal | 
Indians of the coast; the attempts of | 
the Church of England Missionary | 
Society to destroy the independence | 
of the Christianized Indians under 
his ministry, and force them to adopt | 
the elaborate rites and ceremonies of | 
that Church, which they, like the| 
Covenanters of Scotland, vigorously | 
resented, and, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
removed from their old home at Met- 
lakahtla, B. C., to Alaska, rather 
than submit to what they considered 
despotism and tyranny. The advance- 
ment which the children of the forest | 
have made in civilization and Chris- | 
tianity at New Metlakahtla, their | 
present home, is phenomenal, even in| 
this age of marvelous revolutions and 
astounding progress—the age when| 
everything is in the balance and| 
weighed out at its true value. When 
the Provincial and Dominion authori- 
ties declared that the Indians of | 
British Columbia had no right to the’ 
land which they occupied, and which | 
had been possessed by their ancestors 
long before Columbus sailed across 
the Atlantic, even from the time of 
the mound-builders, they thought it 


ke their tents, renounce | 
to the “Union Jack,” and | 
es in the Jand of the eagle, 
1e “Stars and Stripes,” with | 
of liberty, would be un- 
1 to the breeze, and under which 
they might get a title to their homes. 
The present population of Metla-| 
kahtla is about nine hundred, living | 
in neat, well-furnished cottages, show- 
ing signs of industry, frugality and 
comfort, with church and schoo] well 
attended. Their fish cannery, which 
is owned and operated by the Indians 
themselves, has been a grand success, 
[paying this year no less than fifteen 
per cent. to the stockholders. Thou- 
sands of dollars have passed through 
this enterprise alone into the village. 
While the burning of the saw-mill 
last summer was a great loss, it is 
the intention of Mr. Duncan and his 
people to build a larger one than that 
which they lost, and to run it not by 
steam but by water power, for which || 
they have excellent facilities. They | | 
intend also from the same waterfall| 
to supply the village with water for | | 
domestic and fire purposes. Not to 
be outdone by any town, they are 
determined and purpose to light their 
village with electricity ere long. In|. 
ishort, Mr. Duncan’s work among the | | 
\Indians will by future generations 
be considered as one of the most won- 
derful missionary successes of the 
nineteenth century. 
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For the Christian Register. 


OHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Pearl of days, our brightest star, 
Peace, good will to hate and war, 
Sweet forgiveness to our wrong, 
Praise to God, immortal song, 
Come to all our wintry hours, 
Turn their moments into flowers, 
Turn the earth to Eden bliss, 
Make all days, O Christ, like this! 


CHRISTMAS IN SITKA. 


BY ANNA MAXWELL, 


“aa | 
A small boy, associating evergreens prin- 
cipally with the winter holidays, remarked 
on his arrival on these fir-clad shores that it 
would be the most convenient place in the 
world to be on Christmas Day, because a tree | 
would cost nothing. That it would be far | 
more expensive to decorate the tree in a | ° 
place where everything has to be brought 
from afar by the steamer did not enter his 
mind. When we assembled in the court-| 
room during the late holidays to trim a tree 
for the two public schools in Sitka, we had | 
no easy task. We had a magnificent, large, 
symmetrical tree, with thick, heavy green 
branches. It is impossible to buy such a 
tree in any large city; for its transportation 
by boat or cars, if one of such size could be | 
transported, is apt to break the branches, 
and, when it arrives at its destination, it is | 
usually no longer fresh. We tied hundreds 
of apples, oranges, and gay bags of candy 
to the branches, fastened on dozens and 
dozens of candles and gilded nuts, threw 
yards and yards of stringed pop-corn and 


cranberries over the boughs, the tree seem- 


) ing to absorb everything in a dark embrace. 

‘However, it looked very well when lighted, 
with all the presents under and upon it. 
Each book, doll, game, or other special gift, 
was carefully marked by the two teachers, 
so that each scholar might have an appro- 
priate present. 

The two schools came in a body, respec- 
tively, at separate hours. First the Indian 
'school, at five o’clock on Christmas Eve. 
That hour would be early elsewhere; but 
in Sitka at this season of the year the sun 
| sets at about three o’clock, and it is as dark 

as at any time during the night. 

The Indian children stood huddled to- 
gether in one part of the hall, with wide 
| open eyes and shy, startled ways, reminding 
one of a herd of park deer. 


The girls were picturesque, some of. 


them, indeed, quite pretty in their bright 


calico dresses, warm shawls, and with gayly | 


colored silk handkerchiefs, tied over their 
heads. Most of the little boys wore suits 
of striped blankets made into a sort of 
loose blouse. Their fat, round faces were 


clean and shining, and their black eyes | 


| glistening with wondrous anticipation. It 
was not very easy to tell them apart. The 
gifts were all marked with the name of the 
intended recipient; but, as few Indians have 
surnames, and John, Jim, Mary, and Susie 
_are favorite cognomens, they had to be des- 
ignated as John No. 1, John No. 2, John 
No. 3, and so on. 
There are about fifty children in the 


school; and for each there was an apple, an | 
orange, and a bag of candy, besides an es- | 


pecial and more enduring gift. 
As soon as the presents had been distrib- 
, uted, the Indian children went away, and 
at seven o’clock the room was ready for the 
other school. About fifty more boys and 
girls, eight or ten of them American, two 
Japanese, a few half-breed Indians, the rest 
Russian, were promptly on hand,—all well 
dressed, gay, bright, and happy, and compar- 


ing favorably in their behavior with good | 


children elsewhere. 
Conspicuous among them was a prettily 
dressed little girl, about five years old, her 
sweet face radiant with happiness as she 
_ gazed up at the tree, holding in fast embrace 

the doll that had just been given her. She 
_had never before seen a Christmas tree, nor 
had a doll of her own. 

I thought as I looked at her of the legend 
of the first Christmas tree,— how in the long 
ago in Germany the Christ-child, disguised 
as a weary, homeless wanderer, went to the 
door of a forester’s cottage, begging for 
shelter. 

He was given of the best they had, was 


hospitably warmed, fed, and sheltered, and 
in the morning before he departed he took 
a sprig of evergreen from the mantel and 
planted it by the door. © It became a mi- 
raculous tree, and ever afterward at the date 
of his birth was covered with gifts for the 
| forester and his family. Not more pathetic 
in his rags was the Christ-child than poor 
little orphan Mattie as she stood knocking 
at the doors of our hearts and homes but a 
few months ago. With her fair complex- 
ion, big blue eyes, and tangled masses of 
brown curly hair, she resembled her white 
father, and was not in the least like her 


half-breed mother. Yet she was left an. 


| orphan among her Indian relatives, dirty, 
neglected, uncared for, till the good Father 
Donskoy, of our Greco-Russian church, 
| took the little one home, and adopted her 


a 


n my name receiveth me,”—and know that 
some time the good priest will be rewarded 
with gifts immortal. 

Because of a difference in the calendar, 
the Russian Christmas Day does not come | 
on the same date as ours. On the evening | 
of the 5th of January, their Christmas 
Eve, groups of Russian boys go about from 
house to house, singing carols. There are 
| four or five of them in each party, the tall- 
est one carrying a large star, two or three 
_|feet in diameter, revolving on its centre or 
'/ axis. It is constructed upon a large, light 
wooden frame, covered with tinsel, isinglass 
and other bright shining materials for deco- 
ration. The stationary centre, held in one 
hand, has a lighted candle set in glass or 
| paper, which reflects its rays on the six gay 
points of the star, as the boy who holds it 
whirls it round and round, all singing in 
their own language the old, old story of the 
star of Bethlehem. At the conclusion of 
the singing a small money gift is expected 
| by the head boy of each group, who after- 
| wards divides with the others. The services 
in the Greco-Russian church upon their 
| Christmas morning were unusually fine. A 
blaze of candles, resplendent robes and altar 
decorations, with the variegated finery of 
the natives, make an interesting picture, 
There were two choirs, one of Russians, the 
other of Indians. The latter sing sweetly 
when well trained. They are fond of music 
and do well, but are afraid to sing very 
| loud. It was a pleasure to hear them. | 

After Christmas came a ten days’ or rather | 
ten nights’ carnival, for the Russians do not 
| celebrate in that manner in the day-time. 
Every evening masqueraders went from 
house to house, calling on their friends. 
Nor is the custom confined exclusively to 
the Russians; for the chance for a frolic is 
eagerly embraced by the other people living 
in Sitka, and it is only those who are espe- 
cially sedate and quiet who do not take 
| some part in the celebration. 

It was rather appalling at first, when 
quietly seated at the fireside, to have the 
‘room suddenly invaded by sets of generally | 
unrecognizable, grotesque figures, consisting | 
of unnaturally stout, little old men, tall, | 
thin old women, devils, harlequins, ghosts, | 
squaws, nondescript characters, all masked, 
bowing, making signs, and not speaking a 
word. Soon, perhaps, some familiar gest- 
ure would disclose a friend, but usually the 
/maskers would depart unrecognized to make 
other visits. As a common thing, the | 
house where they were best acquainted 
| would be left until the last, and several par- 
| ties prearranged to meet there. Then, iden. | 
tity discovered, impromptu scenes from the 
operas, theatricals, charades, character 
pieces, would be acted in wild hilarity 
until the “ wee sma’ hours.” 

A stranger, unaware of this Russian cus- 
tom, would have been somewhat alarmed at 
meeting such queer-looking people on the 

|street. He could see them easily in the 
dark, for each party carried a lantern. He 
| would have thought the Kuklux were again 
_ abroad, or that the inmates of a lunatic asy- 
| lum were out for an airing, especially when 
a masker passed, loudly beating the sides of 
a barrel as he walked inside of it, or perhaps 
that the millennium had arrived, meeting a 
Chinaman arm in arm with an Indian 
squaw. 

It made sport for young and old, and cer- 
tainly in Sitka we have had a very merry 
Christmas. 


for his own. Echoing sweetly down the | 


many centuries, we hear the words of Christ, 
—‘“Whoso shall receive one such little child 
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THE LAST GREAT HVMAN CARAVAN CROSSING THE CHILKOOT PASS TO THE KLONDIKE = ***,"°* 


Raising “ Old Glory” in the Light of the Midnight Sun in the Alaskan Gold Fields 2.—First Marriage in First M. E. Church at Dawson 
1.—Raising 
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a thie eeieapt ring in the late 
ection points conclusively to the 
f preventing future crimes against 
nent, and securing to the authority 
jority Pperightial potency. 
s ago the Democratic majority in 
ty, a8 counted by the returning officers, 
sing 600. In the election of lust Tues- 
peor . x the Republican candidate for Mayor 
: 2,900 plurality, and that, too, in the 
ce of frauds of the most outrageous character. 
is result has more than ordinary signiticance 
‘in that it indicates the possible defeat of Gov- 
ernor Abbett’s ambition for eleetion to the 
United States Senate—the beaten Democratic 
_candidate for Mayor being at the head of the 


m ring which manipulates the Governor's interests. 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


RAVACUOL, TRE PARIS DYNAMITER. 


RavacHot, the French anarchist leader, and 
author of the dynamite outrages which have 
lately terrorized Paris, was brought to trial week 
before last. with five of hisaccomplices. Exten- 
sive plots were revealed, dating from April, 1891, 
when an anarchist named Decamp was con- 
victed of wounding a policeman in an affray. 
Ravachol is a peculiarly cold-blooded and deter- 
mined character. In a recent interview with 
his brother. he is reported as saying: “I am 
neither a visionary nor a fire-brand. I wished to 
feel the pulse of the revolutionary movement. 
To be candid, I find it does not beat. If it did, 
my example would be followed by others. In- 
stead of this, they call me criminal.” The portrait 
given is that secured by the Paris police in con- 
nection with the “anthropometric ” 
identifying criminals, which employs physical 
measurements as an adjunct to photography and 
general description. 


THe Wivstne OxrorD CREW. © 
lsewhere the portraits of the Oxford 
‘on, by two lengths and a quarter, 
ford-Cambridge- boat race on the 
Oxford’s time was 19 minutes 21 


the present course. 


19 ck a 35 Prank ase, aa the Cambridge 


and one-fourth Laan 
EvEcTIONS IN JAPAN. 


The second session of the recently established 
Parliament of that country came to an abrupt 


termination on the 24th of the last December. 


The lower house bad shown from the beginning 


such a large majority indiscriminately opposed 
to every measure proposed by the government 
that the Mikado thought fit to dissolve it and 


let the government make an appeal to the 
The elections of the representatives 


nation. 
took place on the 15th of February, and resulted 
in about an equal number being returned by 
the opposition and the pro-government parties, 
with probably a 
the government. Theelection passed with com- 
parative quietuess in the cities, but in the 


provinces it was attended with great strife 


among the contending partisans. In some 
places they armed themselves with bamboo 
spears, clubs, etc., and attempted to support 
their nominees by main force. 
two such bodies resulted not infrequently in their 
coming to blows. The police had to resort to 
drawn swords in dispersing such over-excited 
politicians. One of our 
scene in a town in the Ishikawa prefecture on 
the election day. A tea-house has been convert. 
ed into a temporary political meeting-hall. Up- 
stairs a politician is trying to address his audience, 
but is received by a shower of little fire-boxes 
for lighting tobacco, and quilted seats so pear al 
hand in all Japanese houses. Below opposing 
partisans are encountered in the street, and each 


is trying to impress on the other the merits of 


their respective candidates with the aid of bam- 
boo sticks; and the police are rushing on to put 
a stop to this mode of argument. The other 


illustration is that of the front of the offices of 


the LHochi Shimbun wewspaper, the radical 
organ in Tokio, on the morning after the elec- 


tions. 


ELEVATED RAILWAY TERMI. 
NAL STATION IN CHICAGO. 


For years, owing to the growth of business, 
the street traffic of Chicago has been greatly 
congested, and the network of railways extend- 
ing over the city in all directions has become a 
source of danger to human life. At last every- 
body has become weary of the slaughter of life 


system of 


Rnededa. The time is the best ever made over 
The best previous time was 


re) 3" ree | 


a slight advantage on the side of 


The meeting of 


ilustrations shows a - 


aud the interruption of traffic, and both the rail- 
roads and the public have come to the conclusion 
that the only solution of the problem lies in the 
construction of elevated terminals. 
the facilities needed by all the railroads this will 
cost not less than $100,000,000, but it has been 
shown that the money would be well invested. 
Steps have vow been taken to build an elevated 
terminal on the south side of the city of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate ten or a dozen railway 
systems, 


To afford 


SF pad 
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This union station will be one of the most 
conspicuous buildings in Chicago. It will stand 
at the southwest intersection of State and 
Twelfth streets, with a frontage of 350 feet on 
the former and 289 on the latter. Eighty feet 
south of the main building will be located the 
train shed, with a frontage of 1,000 feet on 
State Street. The station will have not less 
than twelve and probably fourteen tracks. The 
main building of the station will be eight stories 
high. 


CENSUS-TAKING IN ALASKA. 


By IVAN 


The enu- 
meration of 
the inhabit- 
ants of Alas- 
ka has proved 
an undertak- 
ing beset with 
difficulties 
and obstacles 
of a nature 
such as the 
ordinary cen- 
sus-taker, 
delving with- 
in the pale of 
civilization, 
never dream- 
ed of. 

All sorts of 
men and people had to be enlisted in the labor 
connected with the Alaskan census, and, as is 
already known to the readers of FRANK LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, even members of the Alaskan explor- 
ing expedition were called upon to help in cer- 
tain heretofore unexplored regions. 

The island of Nunivak, situated in Behring 
Sea, was one of the localities most difficult to 
reach. It is seventy miles long and has a 
mean width of about thirty miles. Its inhab- 
itants have been cut off from all direct. inter- 
course with civilized man. -Their only means 
of communication and of a limited supply of a 
few articles of manufacture is confined now to 
an annual visit from an Esquimau trader from 
the vicinity of Cape Vancouver, the nearest 
point of continental Alaska. 

In view of the difficulties in the way of reach- 


IVAN 


PETROFF. 


had aa scrasted to Captain Healey, com- 
manding the revenue steamer Bear, but at the 
end of the season of 1890 Captain Ilealey re- 
ported that he had been unable to attend to this 
part of the Alaskan census left in his care, 

At the beginning of the season of 1891 I set 
out in person for the shores of Behring Sea to 
gather up the results of census work performed 
during the preceding winter by several of my 
assistants in the field, and also to obtain a cen- 
sus of Nunivak Island. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had issued instructions to the com- 
mander of the Bear to assist me in reaching the 
island and in attending to my duties there. 
Once more I was disappointed, as the Bear had 
other work to do in connection with Rev. Shel- 
don Jackson’s mission in Alaska. This failure 
caused considerable delay, and it was not until 
the latter part of July that I finally succeeded 
in reaching my destination through the kindness 
of Captain C. L. Hooper, of the revenue steamer 
Thomas Corwin. 

Knowing from personal experience the diffi- 
culties of transportation in Alaska, I. had con- 
fined myself to the veriest necessaries in my 
outfit for this expedition. It consisted of a 
small tent, a square piece of canvas, a single 
pair of blankets, a heavy overcoat for bedding, 
and about fifty pounds of pilot bread, a few 
pounds of tea and sugar, from ten to fifteen 
pounds of bacon, 4 tea-kettle and a frying-pan. 
When I was about to land [ added to my sup- 
plies, from the Corwin’s stores, fifty pounds of 
flour. In addition to these necessaries I carried 
a few surveying instruments, field-glasses, ete. 

We sighted the southernmost point of the 
island on the 24th of July, and coasted along 
its shores to the eastward until, toward evening, 
we saw the first signs of life in the shape of a 
few scattered grassy mounds, all that one ever 
sees from a distance of an Ksquimau village in 
summer time. - 

I made a landing here, but found the settle- 
ment deserted, On pursuing our eastern course 
we finally observed a few canoes leaving the 
shore, and the captain at once gave orders to 
anchor. When the natives reached the steamer 
I could obtain but little information as to the 
location of the nearest inhabitants, and conse- 
quently I at once began my pre parations for 
landing. A boat was lowered for me, my few 
belongings thrown into it, and within a half 
hour from the time I left the hospitable ship 1 


PETROFF. 
set foot upon the beach of Nunivak in the vicin- — 
ity of another village without inhabitants. My 


tent was pitched with the assistance of the 
sailors, and in a few moments more I was left 
alone, depending altogether upon such means 
of transportation as I could find to pursue my 
investigations. 

Tt was about half-past eight in the ev ening 
when the Corwin people left me, and the sun 
was still high in the heavens in these northern 
latitudes. Though this village consisted of fif- 
teen or twenty dwellings. 1 had been unable 
thus far to find any drinking water. I had made 
up my mind to remain thirsty until I could 
make further explorations in the morning, when 
the natives who had visited the steamer during 
the afternoon came paddling aloug to pay me a 
visit and satisfy their curiosity. Upon inquiry 
one of the men pointed out to me the water 
supply of all this village. It consisted of a hole 
in the swampy ground immediately back of the 
settlement, about ten inchessquare and six inches 
deep, filled with a thin liquid, dark brown in 
color. This was all the water required by a 
settlement of over a hundred and fifty souls. 
We must consider, however, that during the 
long winter the Esquimau rarely uses any water, 
but melted snow, for cooking purposes. Even 
in summer they rarely drink water, and they 
never wash either themselves or their garments. 

With-the earliest dawn I was up again, and 
just in time to see the smoke from the” Corwin’s 
funnel disappearing’ on the southern horizon. 
By the time my frugal breakfast of hard bread 
and tea had been consumed a little fleet of 
native kyaks appeared in the distance, emerging 
from a deep identation in the shore to the north- 


-ward.__They soon reached my ecampinge-place,—-stage of decomposition. 
and in a few minutes my tent was surrounded 
and crowded with a throng of tincouth natives 


of all ages and sizes. They were not at all bash- 


ful, and began to open boxes and bags, picking 


up my clothes, bedding, instruments, and any- 
thing they could lay their hands on, and passing 
each article from hand to hand, until I expected 
to lose nearly everything that had.passed into 
their hands. For this time, however, they con- 
fined themselves to a thorough inspection, and in 
course of time the various articles reappeared 
and were re-deposited in the tent. I finally sue- 
ceeded in making myself sufficiently understood 
to give them an idea of my purpose in coming 
among them. They refused, however, to give 
me any information unless I traded with them. 
I had expected this, and provided myself for 
such an emergency to the extent of a limited 
quantity of trading goods, such as leaf tobacco, 
powder, lead, matches, needles, a few knives, 
cotton handkerchiefs, and fine- tooth combs. 
The articles offered me in exchange for what I 
had consisted of small pieces of carved walrus 
ivory, such a3 spear and arrow heads, various 
fittings for the canoes, small tubes which they 
use for snuffing up their powdered tobacco, 
snuff-boxes, toggles, Jabrets, and ear pendants. 
In addition to these small articles they offered 
the tanned hides of hair seal, long lines of seal 
hide used for packing and towing, and any num- 
ber of spears and arrows and hunting-gear. The 
women brought bundles of dried fish, a species of 
salmon trout, and bladders filled with the most 
luscious seal and walrus oil. These articles of 
food I politely declined 
though subsequently I was glad enough to pay 


for the time being, 


high prices for such delicious morsels. 

In making my purehases I was obliged to 
confine myself to objects of the smallest possible 
bulk, but T managed to carry on sufficient bar- 
ter to enuble me to gather all the information I 
needed from the people. In many instances the 
men would refuse to give their names until I 
presented them with a needle, 
or some other small article of value to them. 
Ag my traffic and my inquiries progressed the 
people continued to gather from the surround- 
ing region, until by noon my note-book contain- 
ed over one hundred and fifty names. But all 
my attempts to hire a few of the men to trans- 
port me from settlement to settlement around 
the island in their canoes met with a flat re- 
fusal, the reason for this being that they do 


au few matches, 


not understand being hired f 
these circumstances I was ohlig 
myself to the purchase of a canoe as ¢ 
nary step toward attaining the end 
Even in this I met with much difficulty, | 
kyak is almost as necessary to ‘hens seeieee 
our legs are to us, all traffic and commt 
being carried on by water, and here every per- 
son actually and literally “paddles his own 
canoe.” After all my most liberal offers of 
nearly half my stock of powder, lead, and to- 
bacco had met with refusal, a young woman 
espicd a small pair of scissors belonging ‘to! ps 
own dressing-case, and as it was probably — 
only article of the kind ever seen on the is 
it caught her fancy, and she immediately ‘offer- 
ed me her canoe in exchange. I closed the 
bargain immediately, and then hustled my visit- 
ors away for fear that the fair one might change 
her mind. 

The next morning one or two of the people 
agreed to carry to their own village, some fif- 
teen miles distaut, a few articles of baggage for 
which I had no room in my canoe, and I pur- 
sued my journey thither against a strong tide, 
arriving with bleeding and blistered hands. 

The village of Kweegamut is situated on the 
mouth of a ereek, and consists of from ten to 
twelve houses—subterranean structures, cover- 
ed with mounds of sod. A primitive dam of ~ 
stones had been built across the stream as a 
foundation for three basket-shaped fish- -traps. 
The small fish of the salmon species is not hung 
up to dry, as in other parts of Alaska, owing 
probably to the scarcity of material for poles, 
but is spread out on the mossy surface promis- 
cnously, and when partially cured the fish are 
gathered in little pyramids with the tail end 
upward. This mode of procedure exposes this 
staple article of food to the attacks of every- 
thing that creeps or crawls or flies, and as a con- 
sequence the Nunivak dried fish, when it is 
finally cured, consists of about fifty per cent. of 
live maggots. 

The food supply next in importange - the 
salmon is obtained from sea-gulls. cormorant, 
and other sea birds, which serve a double pur- — 
pose, The skin, with its feathery covering, fur 
nishes the universal garment for the Nuniyak 
people, and the body and limbs go into the pot Be 
for consumption, while the meat of the breast is 
cut away from the bone and hung up to dry. 
These little chunks of bird meat are not con- 
sidered “ripe for eating” until in an advanced 
i¢ favored sauce for 
all these delicious morsels is rancid oil. 

J had not observed a single fur garment among 
the people met thus far, with the exception ot 
the trousers worn by both sexes alike, of hair- 
seal skin. Not many years ago the island fairly 
teemed with reindeer, but no sooner had a few 
firearms found their way to these secluded 
regions than a war of extermination of this use=" 
ful animal began. The slaughter was great. In — 
one season a lucky trader from Koskokwim = 
obtained over 2,500 deer skins, until now there 
is nothing left to tell the tale of this former 
natural wealth except a few scattered deer 
horns, cast long ago bleaching upon the tun- 
dra. 

Finding it impossible to engage paddlers and 
canoes to assist me in the onward journey, I 
endeavored to obtain sufficient information from 
several of the more intelligent among the people 
to enable me to find my way alone. But in this 
attempt also I was disappointed. They pre- 
tended to know nothing about the coast to the 
north of them. During my stay at this place I 
had observed a saddle-shaped hill in the distance 
which loomed up very prominently over the flat 
surrounding country, and, in view of my entire 
as to the line of coast before me, I 
felt’ obliged to spend the remainder of the long 
summer’s day in a weary tramp over bog and 
rocky ridges in order to obtain a view from the 
only elevated position within sight, 


ignorance 


The view, 
however, which lay before me from the top of 
this hill richly repaid me for the trouble taken. 
I saw enough of the coast stretching away to 
the eastward to enable me to shape my course 
the following day, and to have some idea of its 
conformation as to the camps or landing-places. 
On returning to the village T wasted no further 
time with the disobliging natives, but struck my 
tent and stowed away in my kyak all that the 
frail craft would carry. TI left the inhospitable 
settlement without as much as a good-bye from 
any one except the dogs. 

That night, while camped on the edge of a 
lagoon, I was aroused by a party of natives who 
were in the neighborhood for the purpose of 
undergoing an annual course of physicking, 
which these people are in the habit of enjoying 
during the summer season, with the help of 
ample doses of a mess composed of various 
weeds boiled in seal-oil. : 

The circumstances were not inviting for a 
longer stay, and after rapidly enumerating the 
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reached, either in or out of the army. 


many good people, 


A QUEST. 
Brigutr Fancy reigned as Love; the court she held 
Was ruled by her capricious will; 
But fretting ‘neath her humors, I rebelled; 
A wider world I wished to fill. 
I cast my chains aside and went alone, 
No more of Love I cared to know; 
But had Love ruled on Fancy’s gilded throne, 
Love would not thus have let me go. 


i sought the fields, which spreading far and wide 
Brought a glad freedom to my heart, 

Which gave new life. Upon the meadow-side 
I lay and watched the swallows dart 

Through cloudless skies. I breathed the sweet perfume 
That soft buds cast upon the air; 

But ere the first advance of twilight gloom 
I knew that Love was ruler there. 


Beyond me rose the mountain’s barren crest, 
High as the swallows took their flight. 

“Tis night’s domain, for there the storm-clouds rest, 
And Love,” I said, ‘‘is of the light.” 

But when I gained the peak where clouds hung low, 
Shrouding the earth in gloom, I found 

A region smiling in the sun’s soft glow, 
While Love was everywhere around. 


Then to the wood I fled—the darksome wood 
Where mosses bound the barren trees 
And shut out light; were naught therein seemed good, 
And icy blasts came on the breeze; 
Where not a single sun-ray dared to steal. 
I thought, ‘Here is the place I crave”; 
And then I saw a weeping mother kneel, 
Praying beside her baby’s grave. 


A Voice spoke out: ‘‘Fruitless and vain thy quest. 
Seek through the world, through lands unknown, 
And thou wilt find sweet Love an honored guest, 
Save where bright Fancy holds her throne.” 
FLAVEL Scorr MINEs. 


THE DEATH OF KOWEE. 


THE history of the natives of Alaska since it became a 
Territory of the United States presents no more prominent 
figure, and none more worthy of our appreciation, than that 
of Kola Kowee, chief of the Auks. 

Scattered throughout our land are many who will find 
among the pleasant memories of their Alaskan trip a re- 
membrance of his name, perhaps of his face. For a long 
time Kowee had not been the skookum man he was in years 
agone. His spare, bent figure and frequent cough told 
plainly of the inroads of old age and disease upon his once 
iron constitution. 

On the evening of February 9th he was taken with la 
grippe. ‘That day he had been as well as usual. Evening 
came. The family was gathered around the fire, built upon 
the ground in the middle of the house. Kowee got up to 
go to arear room to bed. Taking a step or two forward, 
he stopped, gazed intently into space, and in a low tone of 
astonishment called, ‘‘ Father.” His father had been dead 
many years, and a smile of incredulity spread over the faces 
of those around the fire. 

‘“What’s the matter, Kowee? 
asked his wife. 

Kowee replied: ‘‘ My father was here. 
Didn’t you see him?” 

A look of pained astonishment crept over the faces of the 
group about the fire. All regarded it as an omen of death. 

“hat night Kowee became ill. Eighteen days later— 
Saturday afternoon—as I stood upon the wharf, where lay 
the Alki, our fortnightly mail-steamer, just ready for: de- 
parture, an Indian lad approached me, saying: ‘‘ Kowee 
si¢k. Him die to-night.” And a few hours later a member 
of his family came to the office to tell us of his death, 

Before dying, he had them dress him in his police uniform, 
and gave directions that it should be kept on for two days, 
then should be removed, his face painted, and his Indian 
costume put on, and on the fourth day they should burn 
his body, according to the old customs. 

On Sunday Romeo and I went down to the Auk ranch, 
taking with us George, the interpreter, On a flag-staff in 
front of Kowee’s door the Stars and Stripes were flying at 
half-mast. At the end of his cabin, opposite the door, seated 

upon a raised place, dressed in his uniform, the great star of 
Indian police upon his left breast, his hat on his head, was 
Kowee. Spread over his limbs was his chileat dancing 
blanket, and on his lap his dancing cap, while beneath him 
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was seen the fancy red chest which was to receive his 
ashes. At the back and sides of his cabin were strung up 
his blankets and calicoes. Poor old fellow! Only some 
seventy pairs of blankets left out of a fortune at one time 
numbering thousands. Around the fire was the family 
group, save his wife Ok-lak and daughter Annie, who were 
kneeling before Kowee, while at the left, upon the floor, 
lay poor Susie, whose quick breathing gave forth a rattling 
sound, telling all too plainly that she too must soon pass 
along ‘‘the narrow way.” At the right, weary with watch- 
ing, lay Charlie, both nephew and son-in-law. The mourn- 
ers around the fire were singing a low dirge, the children 
were eating dried salmon and grease, now and then the 
dogs coming in for a small share. 

Although for the past few years Kowee’s life had been 
quict and uneventful, it was not always such, for his body 
bore many scars from bullet and from knife. His exact age 
we could not learn, for the Auks keep no note of time, but, 
reckoning from events of his boyhood, we placed his age at 
seventy-five. 

On Tuesday afternoon we paid the ranch another visit. 
Kowee’s uniform had been removed, his face painted red 
and black, his blankets wrapped around him, and his red cap 
placed on his head. When we entered, his face was covered 
with a red silk handkerchief; at first, fearing our ridicule, 
they refused to remove this; but we urged our claim of 
friendship, the handkerchief was removed, and, after a good 
deal of sugar wah wah (pleasant talk), we obtained the 
grudged permission of making a photograph. 

Other things about the house were unchanged;. widow and 
daughter still crouched before the body; Susie still lay there, 
without clothing, medicine, or proper food, nearer home, 

Wednesday morning broke cold and gray, the wind blow- 
ing from the northwest, the snow rapidly falling. Soon 
after eight o’clock I started for the village, anxious to wit- 
ness the burning of Kowee’s body. Notwithstanding the 
early morning hour and the storm, I find Romeo, Mrs. Hoyt, 
and Mrs. Delaney there in advance. We pass through the 
ranch and across Gold Creek, which is now only a few 
inches deep, to a level spot some four hundred feet beyond, 
just above high-water line. The tide is dead low, and the 
channel seems far away across a wide stretch of level beach, 

Some dozen Indians, under the direction of Auk Joe, are 
bringing in the wood, and preparing it for the fire. Those 
who do this are “eagles,” and were chosen or appointed the 
evening before at the smoking party which has been held 
every night since Kowee’s death. MKowee was a “ crow,” 
and, according to their customs, no ‘‘ crow” can assist in the 
funeral preparations. All must be done by others, who will 
receive pay for their work from the stock of blankets, eali- 
coes, etc., which Kowee owned, end which were strung up 
in his house immediately after his death. The wood cannot 
be cut until the morning of the cremation, so the choppers 
were out soon after six o’clock; a tree nearly two feet in 
diameter was selected, cut down, freed of its limbs, and the 
bark neatly removed, then it was cut into logs of about six 
feet in Jength, and dragged to the place of burning, 

The storm grows wilder, but determined to lose no detail, 
we get into the shelter of a little tomb or grave-house, and 
watch the proceedings. All around are charred sticks, rem- 
nants of previous funeral pyres, while at our feet are two 
small old trunks which have once held human bones. 

Meanwhile the work goes rapidly on; considerable wood 
is cut into fine kindlings; then two cross-pieces about four 
feet long are laid upon the ground, across their ends two 
large logs are laid, split pieces are placed between, then 
notches are cut and shorter end logs are fitted in place, just 
as though building a log cabin, then it is built higher with 
split logs, now the kindling is arranged beneath, and the fire 
lighted. 

Listen! We hear the chant of the mourners, and looking 
towards Kowee’s house we see them just taking his body 
down from the roof. They are following their old custom, 
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PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Whereas an agreement for a sodus vivendi between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty in relation of the Fur Seal Fisheries in Bering Sea was 
concluded on the fifteenth day of June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
one, word for word as follows: 


‘Agreement between the Government of the United States and the Government of Her Brit- 
tanic Majesty for modus vivend: in relation to the Fur Seal Fisheries in Bering Sea. 


For the purpose of avoiding irritating differences and with a view to promote the friendly settle- 
ment of the questions pending between the two governments touching their respective rights in 
Bering Sea, and for the preservation of the Seal species, the following agreement is made without 
prejudice to the rights or claims of either party. 


1. Her Majesty’s Government will prohibit until May next, Seal killing in that part of Bering 
Sea lying eastward of the line of demarcation described in Article No. 1 of the Treaty of 1867 between 
the United States and Russia, and will promptly use its best efforts to ensure the observance of this 
prohibition by British subjects and vessels. 


2. The United States Government will prohibit Seal killing for the same period in the same 
part of Bering Sea and on the shores and islands thereof, the property of the United States, in excess 
of seventy-five hundred, to be taken on the islands for the subsistence and care of the natives, and 
will promptly use its best efforts to ensure the observance of this prohibition by United States citizens 
and vessels. 

3. Every vessel or person offending against this prohibition in the said waters of Bering 
Sea outside of the ordinary territorial limits of the United States, may be seized and detained by the 
Naval or other duly commissioned officers of either of the high contracting parties, but they shall be 
handed over as soon as practicable to the authorities of the nation to which they respectively belong, 
who shall alone have jurisdiction to try the offense and impose the penalties for the same. The 
witnesses and proofs necessary to establish the offense shall also be sent with them. 

4. In order to facilitate such proper inquiries as Her Majesty’s Government may desire to 
make, with a view to the presentation of the case of the Government before Arbitrators, and in 
expectation that an agreement for arbitration may be arrived at, it is agreed that suitable persons 
designated by Great Britain will be permitted at any time, upon application, to visit or to remain upon 
the Seal Islands during the present Sealing Season for that purpose. 

Signed and sealed in duplicate at Washington, this fifteenth day of June, 1891, on behalf of 
their respective governments, by William F. Wharton, acting Secretary of State of the United States, 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, G. C. M. G. K. C. B., H. B. M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 


tentary. 
WILLIAM F. WHARTON, [Seal.] WILLIAM PAUNCEPFOTE, [Seal.] 


Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of 
America, have caused the said agreement to be made public to the end that the same and every part 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States of America and the citizens 
thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, and of the Independence of the United States, the one 


hundred and fifteenth. 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


| By the President. : 
WILLIAM F. WHARTON, 
Acting Secretary of State.” 
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